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Relief of Distress (Ireland) Bill (No. 19)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Prestdent) 2 
After debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2 accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Oommittee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 
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Mr. Dodson; Answers, Siy Henry-Selwin-Ibbeteon .. 24 


Xs Privitece (Towzr Hicn Lever Bawer (Mzrzorotis) Ciniaat ii 
| — Cuartzes Epmunp Grissriz — Question, Mr. C. Beckett Denison ; 
ls e Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 25 
0 pe Moved, “That the case of Charles Edmund Grissell be taken into ootiaiiiattcin To- 


morrow,” —(AMr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
Motion agreed to. 
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| Maroh 1.) 
mae sora: Manrrmes—-Questions, Mr. Anderson ; Answers, Mr. W. 
mit, i 


sae + = Distress (Inszaxn)—Question, Mr. Errington ; “Answer, Mr. J. 

wther én 

Vaccmvation—Durnam Boarp oF Guarvians—Question, Mr. Gourley ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth 

Mezrrorontis WATERWORKS PURCHASE Briz—Question, Mr. Fawcett ; An- 
swer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Royat Scnoor or Minzs, Jermyn Srazet—Question, Sir John Hay; An- 
swer, Lord George Hamilton 

Tue Battot Act—Caszs or Scrurmy—Question, Mr. W. E. Forster ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Arrarrs or ArcHanisTaN—Question, Mr. Otway ; Answer, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer 

PaRLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE " Hovsr—Question, Mr. Dillwyn ; 4 Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘i oe > 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—o Qo 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


PaRLIAMENT— VISCOUNT Pe Mr. Biggar :—Short 
debate thereon A ° : . 


TretanD—EnnisHowEN Fisuzry Pier, Country Donzaat—Rxsotvtion— 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That ”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ greater facilities than are now available should be granted to the distressed 
inhabitants of the county Don for raising a sum of money required for the 
erection of a fishery pier and harbour at Malin Head, Ennishowen,’ —_ 
O’ Donnell,)—instead thereof 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words pro osed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ’—After short debate, S Gecaian put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,’’ put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY — considered in Committee — Anmy EstmmaTEs—DEPARTMENTAL 


STaTEMENT— 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a number of Land Forces not exceeding 
131,859, all ranks, be maintained for the Service of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, at Home and Abroad, excluding Her Majesty’s Indian 
Possessions, during the year ending on the Sist day of March, 1881,’’—(Colone? 
Stanley :)—After long debate, Vote agreed to 

(2.) £4 510, 000, Pay and Allowances (Land Forces at Home end Abroad). —After 
short debate, Vote reed to os 
3.) £60,700, ‘Army (Divine Service). 
4 £29,800, Administration of Military Law. 
£308,400, Medical Establishments and Services. 
(6. ) £562, ‘900, Militia and Militia Reserve. 
.) £74, 400, "Yeomanry Cavalry. 
8.) £539, 600, Volunteer Corps.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(9. £208, 800, Army Reserve.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 

(Io. , £386,700, Commissariat, Transport, and Ordnance Store Establishments, 
pete ae &c.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 

$2,790,000, Provisions, Forage, &c.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

r } £825, 100, Clothing Establishments, Services and d Supplies —After short debate, 

Vote agreed to uN 
13.) $1,185,000, Warlike and other Stores. 

14.) £853, 000, Superintending Establishment of, and eget for, Works, Build- 
ings, and Repairs, at Home and Abroad.—After short debate, Vote agreed to + 
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[March 1.] 


Surrryv—Army Estmmatrzs—DzParRTMENnTAL StaTement—Committee—continued. 

ft 5.) £162,200, Establishments for Military Education. 
16.) £36,400, Miscellaneous Effective Services. 

(17.) £215,900, Administration of the Army. 
18.) £33,900, Rewards for Distingui ices, &. 

19.) $92,000, Pay of General Officers. 
(20.) £892,700, Retired Full Pay, Half Pay, Pensions and Gratuities, including Pay- 
ments allowed by Army Purchase Commissioners.—After short debate, Vote 


21. 
ten 
23.) £34,300, Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals (In Pensions). 
24.) $1,312,000, (Out Pensions). 
3 £196,500, Superannuation Allowances.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 
(26. yr oh Militia, Yeomanry Cavalry, and Volunteer Corps.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to ay ie “ as ve 
(27.) £1,100,000, Army, Indian Home Charges.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 


East Inpra Loan (East Inpian Ramiway DesenturEs)— 


Considered in Committee ‘eo os ee vs 
Moved, “‘ That it is expedient to authorise the Secretary of State in Council of India to 
raise the sum of £2,950,000, in the United Kingdom, for the purpose of paying off 
and redeeming Debentures of the East Indian Railway Company,”—(Mr. E. Stanhope.) 


After short debate, Resolution agreed to; to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Post Office (Money Orders) Bill [Bill 62]— 


Order for Second Reading read wa $6 
After short debate, Second Reading deferred till Monday 15th March. 


Volunteer Corps (Ireland) Bill [Bill 25]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. O’Clery) .. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day six months,’”’—(Sir 
John Leslie.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question : ”’ 
—After debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 12, Noes 81; 
Majority 69.—(Div. List, No. 30.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, p.t, and agreed to : — 
Second Reading put off for six months. 


MOTIONS. 


—ornNn or —— 


reed to ee oe 
£126,200, Widows’ Pensions, &c. 
£16,500, Pensions for Wounds. 





Sucar InpusTrres— 

Ordered, That the Select Committee be re-appointed to inquire into the effects produced 
upon the Home and Colonial Sugar Industries of this Country by the systems of 
taxation, drawbacks, and bounties on the exportation of Sugar now in force in various 
Foreign Countries, and to report what steps, if any, it is desirable to take in order to 
obtain redress for any evils that may be found to exist :—List of the Committee .. 

Ordered, That the Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee on Sugar 
Industries of the Session 1878-9 be referred to the Select Committee on Sugar 
Industries,—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Fraudulent Debtors (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (The Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary 


Cross) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 94] .. sie li 
Road Debts on Entailed Estates (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Colonel Drummond- 
Moray, Sir William Edmonstone) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 96] oo 


Epping Forest Bill— 
Order for referring Bill to Examiners read, and discharged :—Bill withdrawn :—and 
leave given.to bring in another Bill instead thereof eo oe 
Epping Forest (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Gerard Noel); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 96].. aa : 
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Gaot, MancnEsTeER—Observations, Lord Houghton, Earl Beauchamp 










Hieuway Boarp Accounrs—Morion ror a Rerurn— 
Moved, for a “ Return of the General Order of Accounts issued by the Local Government 
Board to highway boards, under the ‘ Highways and Locomotives (Amendment) Act, 
1878’: Similar Return in respect of the accounts of the ve of highway 









parishes,” —( The Duke of Bedford) .. 128 
Motion agreed to. 
Taz Commission on Acricuttvrat Distress—Question, Observations, 
Lord Waveney; Reply, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon -. 128 

































Prayer Book Amendment Bill [«.t.]—Presented (The Lord bury) ; read 1* (No. 24) 130 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (Banbridge, ~ Bill [=.1.]— 
Presented (The Lord President); read 1* (No. 25)... + 180 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 2. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—Oor Qn — 


Bristol Corporation Bill (by Order)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —{ Mr. Fry) 181 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘“‘upon this day six months,”—(Mr. 
Wait.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now,’ stand part of the Question : 
—After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 168, Noes 98 ; 
Majority 65. —(Div. List, No. 31.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 


mitted. 
QUESTIONS. 
—- Quo 

AFFaIRs oF eeeenents—aneetion, Mr. wrens Answer, The Chancellor 

of the Exchequer 147 
Pusuio Mnacex—Apuurmarega or Foop anp Daves Act, 1875—Question, 

Mr. Verner; Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson ~ 148 
Royat Scnoort or Mrinzs, Jermyn StreET—Question, Mr. Bell; ine, 

Lord George Hamilton = 148 
Inpuun Famine Oommission — Tue ate — Question; Sir David 

Wedderburn ; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope .. 149 
Hatt-Marxrme (Gorp anp SitvEr) — et Sir a Jeslatn ; 

Answer, Mr. J.G. Talbot .. 150 
Army — KNIGHTSBRIDGE Bazracks—Question, Colonel Makins ; Answer, 

Mr. Gerard Noel 150 
TURKEY AND Gaiinen~Idnorernaa wie OF THE Fnowrmsn—Queetion, Mr. W. 

Cartwright ; Answer, Mr. Bourke + vo See 
Scotcx Jupromat AppornrmMents — Suerirr Svusstrrure or Kryross — 

Question, Sir George Campbell’; Answer, The Lord Advocate tes | | 
Tre Crvi Service pg Pg oo Mr. Dillwyn; Answer, Sir Henry 

Selwin-Ibbetson 152 








Post Orrick (Monzy Orpers) ‘Br —Qhueation; Mr. Chcmiine Hankey 
Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson re we - 4152 
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[March 2.] 


Parvitece (Towzr Hien Lever Barer (Merropouis) OomMiTrez)— 


Case of Charles Edmund Grissell considered +k aa 
Petition of Charles Edmund Grissell presented, and read. 


Moved, “ That Charles Edmund Grissell, having evaded punishment for his offences 


inst the Privileges of this House until the close of the last Session, be sent for 
in the custody of the Serjeant at Arms attending this House, and that Mr. Speaker 
do issue his Warrant accordingly; and that he be reprimanded, at the Bar, by Mr. 
Speaker, for his contempt of this House,””"—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “‘ accordingly ” to the 
end of the Question,—( Mr. Rylands.) 24 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :’”—After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


MOTIONS, 


oo 

Gauze Laws—ReEsotvuTion— 
Moved, “ That, in the opinion of this House, the existing Game Law Code, maintained 
for the purpose of preserving certain wild animals for sport, is unjust to the farmer, 


demoralising to the labourer, and injurious to the whole community, and should 
therefore be abolished,’’—(Mr. P..A. Taylor) oe as ee 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “‘That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘it is not now expedient to deal with the question of the Game Laws,”—(Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot,)—instead thereof. 

Question Pe ova “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”— 


Privitecz (Tower Hie Lever Brinez (Mzrropotis) CommITrEE)— 
The Serjeant at Arms reported that in pursuance of the order of the 
House he had taken Charles Edmund Grissell into custody. 


Moved, “That Charles Edmund Grissell do stand committed to the custody of the 
Serjeant at Arms attending this House; and that Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrants 
accordingly. 

** That the Serjeant at Arms do bring the said Charles Edmund Grissell, in custody, 
to the Bar of this House, To-morrow, at Twelve of the clock,—(Mr. Assheton Cross).. 


Motion agreed to. 


Game Laws—Resotution— 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question ” ay - oe . 
After long debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 87, Noes 
160; Majority 73.—(Div. List, No. 32.) 

Question proposed, “‘That the words ‘it is not now expedient to deal 

with the question of the Game Laws’ be there added.’ 

Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, to leave out the 

word ‘not,”—(Sir William Harcourt.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word ‘not’ stand part of the said pro- 
osed Amendment :”’—Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 135, 
oes 119; Majority 16.—(Div. List, No. 33.) 

Question, 


‘That the words ‘it is not now expedient to deal with the question of the Game Laws’ 
be added to the word ‘ That’ in the original Question,” 


—put, and negatived. 
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[ March 2.] 
Metropolis Waterworks Purchase Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Secretary Cross) a 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill to make further pro- 
vision for the supply of the Metropolis and the adjoining populous places 
with Water, ordered (Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. Sclater-Booth); presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 97.] 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—O0.o— 


Hypothee Abolition (Scotland) Bill [Bill 34]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. es ws 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Monday next. 


Valuation (Metropolis) Act (1869) Amendment Bill—Ord+red (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer); presented, and read the first time [Bill 98] 
East India Loan (East Indian Railway Debentures) Bill—Resolution [March 1] 
reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Edward Stanhope, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer); presented, and read the first time [Bill 99] ee sis 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 3. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—o Oo 


Privitece (Tower Hicu Lever Brivce (Merroporis) CommitrEE— 
Order read, for Attendance in custody of Charles Edmund Grissell 
The Serjeant at Arms brought Charles Edmund Grissell to the Bar of 
the House. 


Moved, “That Charles Edmund Grissell, having evaded punishment for his offence 
against the Privileges of this House, until the close of last Session, be conamitted 
to Her Majesty’s Gaol of Newgate, and that Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrants 
accordingly,”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Ulster Tenant Right Bill [Bill 8}]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Mr. Macartney) .. 
After debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday 13th April. 


Road Debts on Entailed Estates (Scotland) Bill [Bill 95]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’’ — (Colonel Drum- 
mond-Moray) .. oi a is ae 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


— Qo 


Irish Church Act (1869) Amendment Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Plunket) .s sae “y 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to amend ‘‘ The Irish Church 
Act, 1869,” and to provide further compensation to certain persons 
being priests and deacons of the late Established Church of Ireland, 
ordered (Mr. Plunket, Sir Arthur Guinness, Mr. Maurice Brooks, Mr. 
Ewart, Mr. Kavanagh); presented, and read the first time (Bill 100.] 


Census (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. James Lowther, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 101] 
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LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 4. 


Settled Land Bill (No. 14)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( 7he Lord Chancellor) ‘ 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
toa Committee of the Whole House on Tuesday next. 


Relief of Distress (Ireland) Bill (No. 19)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee, read <a 
House in Committee acco: ; 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received Zo-morrow; and 
Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 26.) 


IrELAND—ReEwIEF Works In THE Oounty or Mayo—Question, Lord 
Monteagle; Answer, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 


Serrizep Lanp “syeageener gi The he of Bath ; _— The Lord 
Chancellor 


Private Brirs— 


Ordered, That no Private Bill brought from the House of Commons shall be read a 
second time after Thursday the 10th day of June next: [end other Orders) ee 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAROH 4. 
QUESTIONS. 


— 0 
PARLIAMENT—ARRANGEMENT OF Pusiic Busrness—Question, The eat 
of Hartington ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Vatvation or Property (Mrrropouis) Act—Cravszs 4, 6, & 7—Quoston, 
Sir John Hay ; Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 
Tue Sunpay Question—Tue BricHtTon Germ em se Mr. Holt ; 


Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. ot 
Mercuant SzamEn—LezGistaTion—Question, Mr. Burt; hudnks, Viscount 
Sandon 
Meroantixz Marme—Liont Duss on Surrrrvc—Question, Mr. 0. Tennant ; 
Answer, Viscount Sandon .. =. Os 


Army (InzLanp)— Avxmiary Forces—TxHe LizvTENANt Coron, OF THE 
'Antrm Mirrr1ra— Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Colonel Stanley 
Poor Law — Exxzorion or Gvuarpians — LecistaTion — Question, Mr. 
Hibbert ; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth  .. on 

Army Paiiioviods =<: Cadeodaces RETIREMENT—Question, “Mr. A. Bass ; 
Answer, Oolonel Stanley 

Army — Avxitiany Forces—RETIRED Vorvsrsss Orval. 
Mr. A. Bass ; Answer, Colonel Stanley 

MERCHANT Sutbpiihe Aots—IMPRISONMENT OF Sisinna:- Cation Mr. 
Plimsoll ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 

FisHERY Prams (IrELaAND)—New SHannon Prick <Sabahbied, Mr. 0’ Clery ; ; 
Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 

Army—BreEveEtT « Masoritres—Question, Mr. A. Bass; Answer, Colonel 
Stanley 6 

Crime (IrELAND)—ATTACK ON Tenant Ricur Mzerine at Portapown— 
Question, Sir Thomas M‘Olure ; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther : 

RewizF oF DIstTREss (Iamtaxp)—Tam Currpen Boarp oF Guinpuss— 
Questions, Mr. Mitchell Henry; Answers, Mr. J. Lowther en 

Rewier oF Distress (IRELAND)—Tue Surriy or Seep Porators—Question, 

Mr. Errington; Answer, Mr. J, Lowther Me e 
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[March 4.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o. OO — 

Svurrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :””— 
LicutHovsEes—Motion for Papers, Mr. T. Brassey :—After debate, Motion 
withdrawn ee ee 
Orviz Service Estmates—Observations, Mr. Monk; Reply, Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson :—Short debate thereon .. 


Motion, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” agreed to. 
SUPPLY — considered in Committee— Crym Szrvicg SurrLzEMENTARY 


EstTmmaTEs— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass II.—Sanarms anp Expznsrs or Pusiic DEPARTMENTS, 
(1.) £36,000, Stationery and dg 2 eee short debate, Vote agreed to ws 
(2.) £180, Lunacy Commission, Scotland. 
(3.) £36, Lord Lieutenani’s Household, Ireland.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
(4.) £2,700, Local Government Board, d.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 


(§-) £2,000, Public Works Office, Ireland.—After debate, Vote agreed to a 
Oxass II.—Law anv Jusrice. 
(6.) £18,761, Law Charges.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. oe 


(7.) £965, Public Prosecutor’s Office. 
(8.) £5,000, Criminal Prosecutions, Sheriffs’ Expenses, &c.—After short debate, Vote 


agreed to oe oe oe ee oe 
.) £9,800, Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer Divisions of the High 
° Court of Justice. +4 - 
(10.) £25,206, County Courts. 
(11.) £1,300, Police—Counties and Boroughs (Great Britain). 
(12.) £216,245, Prisons, England.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
(13.) £267, County Prisons, &c., Great Britain. 
(14.) £435, Reformatory and Industrial Schools, Great Britain. 
(1g.) £342, Queen’s Bench, &c. Division, Ireland. 
(16.) £125, Probate, &c. Registries, Ireland. 
(17.) £156, Registry of D Treland. 
(18.) £7,300, County Court Officers, &c., Ireland.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
(19.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £7,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the which wiil come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1880, for the 
Constabulary Force in Ireland” .. ee fs ae 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the Item of £3,250, for Extra Pay and 
Allowances, be omitted from the proposed Vote,”—(Mr. O’ Donnell ;)—After short 
debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 30, Noes 172; Majority 142. 
—(Div. List, No. 34.) 
Original Question again proposed .. + vs ee 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Item of £3,750, for Travelling Ex- 
, be omitted from the proposed Vote,’—(Mr. Biggar :)—After short debate, 
Seastion put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 7, Noes 183; Majority 176.—(Div. 
List, No. 35.) 
iginal Question put, and agreed to. 
20.) £62, National Portrait Gallery.—After short debate, Vote agreed to oe 
f a1.) £203, London University. 


Crass IV.—Epvoation, Scrzencz, anp Arr. 

(a2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £8,800, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1880, for 
the Salaries and Expenses of the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland’’ 

Motion made,.and Question proposed, “ That a Supplement sum, not exceeding 
£5,800, be granted, &.,”—(Sir George Campbell :)—After short debate, Question 
put, and negatived. 

inal Question put, and agreed to. 

(23.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £810, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1880, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the National School Teachers’ uation Office, Dublin” .. 
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[March 4. } 


Suprry—Orvi Szrvicg SurrremenTary Estimates—Committee—continued 
After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding 
£200, be granted, &o.,”"—(Mr. Dodds :—After further short debate, Question put, 
and negativ 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Oxass V.—CotontaL, ConsuLaR, AND OTHER Forzicn SERvIiceEs. 


(24.) £35,170, Diplomatic Services.—After debate, Vote agreed to .. 
(25.) £2, 000, Consular Services.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
(26. Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
pon da £8, 7, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in 
yment during the year en on the 31st day of March 1880, in aid 
of "Colon Local Revenue, and for thie ‘Bees and Allowances of Governors, &e., 
and for other Expenses in certain Colonies ”’ 


After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave 
to sit again,” —(Mr. O’ Donnell : ‘)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 





.) £4,450, Tonnage Bounties, &e., and Liberated African Department. 


$10, 425, Subsidies to Tel ph Companies. 
£136, Treasury Chest Robbery, 
£13, 000, i a gerg + eee and Allowances. 


$3, 000, ‘Relief of Distressed British Seamen Abroad. 

-) £2, 716, Pauper Lunatics, Ireland. 

# £9, 110, Temporary Commissions.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

* 869, Repayment to the Civil pags geet Fund. —After 8 short debate, Vote 


(35-) %, 300, Revenve DEPARTMENTS. 

36.) £7, 400, Post Orrice Packer Szrvice. 

3 £986, Asyssmntan Exreprrion. 

35} £165,050 3s. 3d. Charges Defrayed by the War Office on account of India. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


Blind and Deaf-Mute Children Bill [Bill 41]— 

Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘That Mr. — do now leave 
the Chair,”—(Mr. Wheethouse) 

Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned, —( Mr. "Monk : :)—After 
short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 9, Noes 54; 
Majority 45. —(Div. List, No. 36.) 

Original Question _ proposed :—Moved, ‘‘That this House’ do’ now 
journ,”’—( Ur. den :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, with- 
awn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Monday next. 


NOTICE OF RESOLUTION. 
Qo — 
Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt Practices Bill— 
Notice of Resolution, Sir Charles W. Dilke 


Bill ordered (Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor Geamey: 
{House counted out. } 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 5. 


Local Courts of Bankruptcy (Ireland) Bill (No. 11)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill ,'—(The Lord Chancellor) : 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: owes in Committees ancoridingly ; : 
Bill reported, without Amendment ; and to be read 3* on Thursday next. 
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PaRLIAMENTARY ReportTiInc—TuHE Hovsz or Lorps—APPorInTMENT AND 
Nomivation oF Szrect CommirrrEr— 
Moved, That a Select Committee be a ted to consider the uestion of rting in 
this House,—( The Lord President. = we 
Motion agreed to :—List of the Committee .. ; 


AGRrIcULTURAL Propuce—Question, The Duke of St. Albans ; ‘= The 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon j 


Relief of Distress (Ireland) Bill (No. 26)— 


Amendments reported (according to Order) .. 
After debate, Bill to be read 3° on Monday next. 


Army—Avximiary Forces—TxueE VotuntTeer Review on Easter Monpay— 
ADDRESS FOR ParErs— 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for Copies of the de- 
spatches from military officers in general command of the volunteer reviews a 
successive Easter Mondays,’’—( The Lord Stratheden and Campbell) . 


After short debate, on Question? Resolved in the Kegative. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAROH 5. 
QUESTIONS. 


—— tn Quorn — 


Poor Law—Liazitiry to Poor Rares—OverszErs or St. WERBURGH y. 
Hurcuinson—Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke; Answer, Mr. Sclater- 
Booth ‘ 

Ormmz (IneLanp)—ATrack on Tenant Ricur Mzermne at Portapowy— 
Questions, Mr. O’Donnell, Sir Thomas M‘Olure; er Mr. J. 
Lowther as ‘ 

OCentTraL OoLLEGE oF TECHNICAL Epvcation — Question, Mr. W. H. 
James; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer RA ee 

ORDNANCE ‘Mars—HzrrrorpsHirE—Question, Mr. Halsey; Answer, Mr. 
Gerard Noel . ad 

Oxmanat Law—OCasz or Martin Lzonarp—Question, Mr. Edge ; Answer, 
Mr. Assheton Cross 

Army Rermement—Tue Rovat ‘Warrant—Question, Colonel Arbuthnot ; 
Answer, Colonel Loyd Lindsay 

Mercanrize Marme—Tue “Lovisa Fiercner” or Lrverroon (Unsra- 
WORTHINESS )—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Viscount Sandon 


Carita PunisHMENT—THE Prisons Act, 1868—Exercurions tv KrrKDALE 
Gaor—Question, Mr. Hibbert; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”—(MMr. John Bright : :)—After 
short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Orpers In Oovnor—Pvusiication—Question, Mr. Anderson; Answer, Mr. 
W. H. Smith 

Navy—RecreaTion GRounps At PorTsmovurH—Question, Lord Charles 
Beresford ; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith 

RETURN OF MEMBERs oF THE Crvit Service Encacep In TrapiInc—Question, 
Mr. Blake; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

MERCANTILE Marm~e—Tae Exzcreio Licur In LiguTHovses—Question, 
Mr. Lea; Answer, Viscount Sandon ; 

Irish Nationa Scnoot TzacHERs—Question, Mr. Dodds ; Answer, Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 

Coroners’ FExs (IRELAND )—Question, Mr. O’Clery ; : Answer, The Attomey 
General for Ireland ‘ 

Paruiament— Tue Easter Recess — Question, Sir Charles = Dilke ; ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer - ee 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY, 


—— 70m — 


Suprry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”’— 


Intoxicatine Liquors (Licences)—Resotution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ inasmuch as the ancient and avowed object of Licensing the Sale of Intoxi- 
cating Liquors is to supply a supposed public want, without detriment to the 

ublic welfare, this House is of opinion that a legal power of restraining the 
issue or renewal of licences should be placed in the hands of the persons most 
deeply interested and affected, namely, the inhabitants themselves, who are entitled 
to protection from the injurious consequence of the present system, by some effi- 


cient measure of local option,” —(Sir Wilfrid Lawson,)—ins thereof 441 
Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Queation After long debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 248, Noes 134; Majority 114. 
Division List,'Ayes and Noes «i ae es 525 
Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,’’ put, and 
agreed to. 
SUPPLY—considered in Committee— 
(In the Committee.) 
Resolved, That a sum, not exceeding £3,410,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
off and discharge Exchequer Bonds that will become due and see during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March, 1880. 
Resolution to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 
SuppLy—Report—Resolutions [4th March] reported FY .. 528 


First Thirty-Two Resolutions read, and agreed to. 

Thirty-Third Resolution read a first time.—After short debate, Resolution 
agreed to. 

Thirty-Fourth Resolution read a first time.—After short debate, Resolu- 
tion agreed to. 

Remaining Resolutions read, and agreed to. 


ProsaTes oF Wi11s, &c. [Stamp Duties ]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) re -. 530 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Matter considered in Committee—Sramp Durres on Prozatzs, Lerrers 
or ADMINISTRATION, AND INVENTORIES. 

After short time spent therein, Resolutions agreed to ; to be reported upon 
Monday next. ; 


"MOTIONS. 


— Oi oo 


Meronant Sures LAvEN in Butk—Nomination or Setect ComMItTEE— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Select Committee do consist of Twenty-three Mem- 
bers,”’—( Viscount Sandon) .. és “i -. 933 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —(Mr. 
E.. Jenkins) :—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn : 
—Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Committee nominated :—List of the Committee oa .. 544 
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Pustic Accountrs—NominaTion oF Setrect ComMITTEE— 


Moved, ‘‘That the following Members be nominated as the Select Committee of 
Public Accounts :—Sir Watrer Barrrezot, Lord Freperick Cavenpisu, Mr. 
Cusirr, Mr. Gotpney, Mr. Hangry, Sir Henry Howtanp, Sir Joun Lusnock, 
Sir Cuantes Minus, Mr. Suaw, Mr. Ssety, and Sir Henry Serwi-Issetson,’’— 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) j 


i After short debate, Question put, and agreed to: :—Committes nominated 
| accordingly. 
















ORDER OF THE DAY. 


{ —*nQro — 

i Ways anp Mzans— 

if Considered in Committee. 

ih (In the Committee.) 

it (1.) Resolved, That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the 

| service of the year ending on the 31st day of March 1880, the sum of £3,982,902 3s. 3d. 

| be granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

H { (2.) Resolved, That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the 
; service of the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1881, the sum of £16,641,300 be 

granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdo ma. 
Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again upon Monday next. 





























LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 8. 
Rerortine— 
The Evidence taken before the Select Committee from time to time to be 
printed for the use of the Members of this House; but no copies 
q thereof to be delivered, except to Members of the Committee, until 
i} further order. (No. 28.) 


! i Tue Eastern Question—Observations, Lord Stratheden and Campbell 
Tux DissotvutTion or PaRLIAMENT—Statement, The Earl of Beaconsfield ., 


} Beer Dealers Retail Licenses Bill (No. 27)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—-{ Zhe Earl Stanhope) 
After short debate, Second Reading put of to Thursday next. 


i Relief of Distress (Ireland) Bill (No. 26)— 

i Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*,”—(TZhe Lord Prestdent) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 3* accordingly, with the 
Amendments, and passed, and sent to the Commons. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MAROH 8. 
Srrtives or THE HovsE— 


Resolved, That whenever the House shall meet at Two of the clock the 
1} Sitting of the House shall be held subject to the Resolutions of the 
{i House of the 30th day of April 1869,—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) 


QUESTIONS. 


— 0a 


Summary Jurispictrion Act—Non-payment or Rates—Question, Mr. 
Thomson Hankey ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross . 

Law anp Justice Tx Coton1at Ban—Question, Mr. Errington ; Answer, 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach .. 

ye a3 EccLESIAsTICAL DzpaRTMENt)—Question, Mr. Baxter ; Answer, 

. Stanhope es ss exis si 
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Epvcation—Enpowep Scuoors—Tonsripce Grammar Scnooor—Question, 
' Mr. Thomson Hankey; Answer, Lord George Hamilton 


Inp1a—Tae Arroox Bripez—Question, Mr. Onslow; Answer, Mr. E. 


Stanhope és ’ 
Conrtaaious DisEzasEs (Anmeats) "Aot—Iuportation or OntNesz Himrs— 
Question, Mr. Mark Stewart; Answer, Lord George Hamilton a4 


Army (Irevanp)—Tue Avxiuiary Forces—Tue Lizvrenanr OoLongt or 
rae Anrem Muirra—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Oolonel Stanley 

Szzep Potato Aort—OasrLeTown-BgerewavEN Unrton—Question, Oolonel 
Colthurst; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther ; 

Reuier or Distress (IrELAND)—TaHe Irish Cavuron Pmeronarreres Com- 
MISSIONERS—Question, Mr. Gabbett; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ‘ 

Mercoant Sarerine Acts (Grams Cazaons) a Question, Sir Charles 
Russell; Answer, Mr. A. F. Egerton 

Borer Exprosion, Garnaap Ironworks, Gtascow — “Quieathite, Mr. 
Anderson; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 

Census ee Bruir—Question, Mr. M‘Laren ; Aneuer, Mr. Asshoton 


Cross 
Tax DissoLutron ‘OF PARriaMENT — Statement, The Chaneellor of the 
Exchequer :—Short debate thereon oe as e 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—e0o— 


Surery—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Navy—Tae Strate or tHe Navy—ReEsoivution— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘the Navy, whereon, under the good providence of God, the wealth, safety, 
and strength of the Kingdom chiefly seat y 29 and 30 Vict. c. 109, should 
administered by competent officials; should be manned by crews permanent! 
attached to the y tem should consist of ships capable of keeping the sea in all 
weathers, of blockading an enemy’s coast, and of convoying every class of merchant 
vessel ; and should possess a powerful and efficient Reserve ready for service on the 
shortest notice,’”—( Captain Pim,)—instead thereof 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Navy Estrmarzs, 1880-81—Dzparr- 
MENTAL STATEMENT. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That 58,000 men and boys be employed 
for the Sea and Coast Guard Services for the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1881, including 13,000 Royal Marines,”—(Mr. W. H. Smith) vi ee 

After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

£680,384, on aceount, Wages, &c. to Seamen and Marines. 

£253, 381, on account, Victuals and Clothing for Seamen and Marines. 

£44, 871, on account, ‘Admiralty Office.—After short debate, Vote — to 

£48, 569, on account, Coast Guard Service and Royal N; aval Reserves, &c. 

(6. £28, 276, on account, Scientific Branch. 

(7. £336, 896, on account, Dockyards and Naval Yards at pan and — 
‘After short debate, Vote agreed to . ° 

(8. } £17,790, on account, Victualling Yards at Home and Abroad. 

(9.) £15, 861, on account, Medical Establishments at Home and Abroad. 

(10.) £6, 350, on account, Marine Divisions.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
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Svppry—Navy Esrimares, 1880-81—DsPartTMENTAL SraTEMENT—Committee-—continued. 


(11.) £252,750, on account, Naval Stores for Building and Repairing the Fleet, &c. 
(12.) £192,250, on account, Machinery and Ships built by Contract. : 
13.) £139,737, on account, New Works, Buildings, Yard Machinery, and Repairs. 
14.) £18,787, on account, Medicines’andjMedical Stores, &c. 
15.) £2,312, on account, Martial Law, &c. 
16.) £33,940, on account, Miscellaneous Services. 
M) £223,789, on account, Half Pay, Reserved Half Pay, and Retired Pay to Officers 
of the Navy and Marines. 
i £205,804, on account, Military Pensions and Allowances. 
2? £80,607, on account, Civil Pensions and Allowances. 
(20.) £42,875, on account, Extra Estimate for Services not Naval.—Freight, &c. on 
account of the Army Department. 
(21.) £36,548, on account, Greenwich Hospital‘and School. 


Orviz Service anD Revenve Departments, VoTE on Acoounr. 
(22.) £5,662,400, on account, viz. :— 


Crvm Srrvices.—OClasses I. to VII., and the‘Revenvz Departments. 


[Then the several Services are set forth] .. os és 
Resolutions to be reported *Zo-morrow; Committee to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 


Blind and Deaf-Mute Children Bill [Bill 41]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 4th March] rs oe 
oe short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
o-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


O10 
Ways anp Mreans— ) 
Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill— } 
Resolutions [March 5] reported, and agreed to :—Billordered (Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) ; presented, and read the first time 


Probates of Wills &c. [Stamp Duties] Bill—Resolutions [March ‘5] reported, and 
agreed to: —Bill ordered (Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 104] “a 


Burial Laws Amendment Bill—Considered in:Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and 
reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Grantham, Mr. Mark Stewart); presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 103] .. ‘ <3 es oe 


LORDS, TUESDAY,’ MARCH 9. 


Army—Tue Avuxitiary Forces—Tue Easter Monpay VotuntEER REVIEW 
—Observations, Viscount Bury a aa rf 


Settled Land Bill (No. 14)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) ‘ie we ae 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—House in Committee accordingly :— 
Bill reported, without Amendment; Amendments made; Bill re-com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Friday the 19th instant ; 
and to be printed, as amended. (No. 32.) 


CaritaL PunisHMENT—THE Prisons}Act,{1868—EXEcuTIONS}IN CHEETHAM 
AND KirkpaLE GAaoLts—REsoLuTIon— 


Moved to resolve, ‘‘ That it is the opinion of this House that it is advisable that other 
than official persons should be present at intramural executions,’—{ The Lord Houghton) 


After short debate, Motion put, and resolved in the negative. 
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COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 9. 


Crostne or Pustic-Hovses on Sunpay— 
Resolution withdrawn (Mr. Stevenson) 


QUESTIONS. 


—$HO Oo 


Contacious Drszases (Antmats) Act—Suzrr Rot—Question, Mr. Paget; 
Answer, Lord George Hamilton 

VALUATION OF Property (METROPOLIS) Act—Tue ScHEDULE oF QUESTIONS 
— Question, Mr. Thomson Hankey; Answer, Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson ie 

Inpian Famine Comasstor—Question, General Sir George Balfour ; 
Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope .. 

Cyprus—Larnaca—Questions, Sir Julian Goldemid ; Answers, Mr. Bourke 

METROPOLITAN PoticE—PEnsions—Question, Mr. H. B. Sheridan ; Answer, 
Mr. Assheton Cross 

MeroantTrtE MarineE—TuHE ‘“ Srretxa ”—Question, Mr. Burt ; Answer, 
Viscount Sandon 

Menonant Surprine Acrs—Tue “ Harter ?’—Question, Mr. Burt; Anewer, 
Viscount Sandon 

Son Braxes— Question, Mr. Baxter ; Answer, Viscount 
Sandon on 

Mercuant SHIPPING Acts—Taz 4 Steboo __ Question, Mr. Macdonald ; 
Answer, Viscount Sandon .. 

Commission on Licuts ror FisHine Vzssers—Question, “Mr. Birkbeck ; 
Answer, Viscount Sandon .. 

Metrorotis WaTERWoRKS PuRCHASE Brx—Questions, Mr. " Samuelson, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Alderman Cotton, Mr. Goschen ; Answers, Mr. 
Assheton Cross 

Rartway Szrvanrs — ComMPENSATION FOR Insury —Tuez Resonvtion— 
Question, Sir Edward Watkin; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer oe ae “ és 

Army—Orricers’ Quarters, Preston Barracks, BriagHTon—Question, 
General Shute; Answer, Colonel Stanley .. 

Army—Tse AUXILIARY Fonoss—Vorcwraun Croramwe—Tie Maeve 
Mornay RKeview—Tse Genera Erection — Questions, Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr.‘ Alderman Cotton ; Answers, Colonel Stanley 

Tue Dissotution oF PartiaAMENT—Private Bit~ts — Questions, Mr. 

The Marquess of Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir es 26 
Campbell Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

Vacornation Brrr—Question, Mr. Sclater-Booth ; Answer, Dr. Cameron .. 

AFGHANISTAN—THE War—EXPENSES OF Miscine OrrRrations — Observa- 
tions, Question, Mr.‘Fawcett ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ‘ ea a ree 


MOTIONS. 


SO 0 io 


Taxation (Great Barirarwn anp Iretanp)—Morion ror a Serxzct Com- 
MITTEE— 

Moved, “That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into and report whether 
there i is, as alleged, some and what disparity in the incidence of Imperial Taxation as 
it affects the several Countries of which the United Kingdom is composed; and 
whether, in the opinion of the Committee, the circumstances call for any and what 
changes in the fiscal legislation for England, Scotland, and pea respectively,’— 
(Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna) 

After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 36, Noes 58; ; 

Majority 22.—(Div. List, No. 38.) 
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Rarmway Servants (CoMPENSATION FOR Insony)—Resorvri00— 


Moved, “‘ That the exceptional character of the services performed and dangers incurred 
by Railway Servants in the discharge of their duty calls for the immediate and 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government; and that this House is of opinion 

{ a change in the Law is required, by which, notwithstanding the legal doctrine 

of common employment, , adequate compensation shall be secured. to Railway Servants 


in all cases of injury to which they have not personally contributed,”—(Mr. Raikes) 
Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 


words “‘ while it might, on the eve of a General Election, serve purposes in 
such boroughs to single out Railway industry for exceptional legislation, such a 
course would be contrary to precedent and be unsupported by the facts relating to 
accidents attending mechanical and other industrial employments, and that the 
question of accidents arising in the conduct of all the industries of the Country, 
whether from personal carelessness, defective control, or other causes, and the constant 
premature death of and injury to probably 100, 000 persons annually, demands the 
gre attention of Her Majesty’ 8 Government, with a view to the adoption b 
arliament of some general and adequate system of i insurance, to the funds for whi 
both the capitalist and the workman should contribute in just proportions,” —(Sir 
Edward Watkin,)—instead thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 


of the Question :”—After short debate, [House counted out. ] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 10. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—— do 


PrrvatTze Birts—Svusrension or ProceEpincs—REsoLtvTion— 


Moved, *‘ That in case the Committee on any Private Bill, or Group of such Bills, shall 
repo. ort their opinion to the House, that any Bill or Bills not yet considered by them 
should not be entered upon, or that the consideration of any Bill already partly 
considered should not be proceeded with, all further proceedings upon such Bills 
shall be suspended during the present Session,” —( The Chairman of Ways and Means) 


Question put, and agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
3 —o9-o—— 
Vaccination Bill [Bill 9)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for the Second Hewing be nana. (Dr. 
Cameron) <a ; , 


Motion agreed to :—Order Mavleneal :—Bill salle. 


Patents for Inventions Bill [Bill 92]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Anderson) .. 

After short debate, Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” 
and at the end of the Question to add the words “upon this day 
month,” —(Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand of the Question :” 
—After further short debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn :—Bill withdrawn. 


Irish Church Act (1869) Amendment Bill [Bill 100]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for the Second Reading be Se elie ”_( Mr. 
Plunket) ie 


After short debate, Motion eed to: elias discharged : -—Bill withdrawn, 
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SUPPLY—considered in Committee—War mm Sovrn Arrioa (VoTE oF 


CrepIr). 
- (In the Committee. ) 
Motion made, and Question ec. “That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£1,225,200, be granted to 
towards defraying the Expenditure which will come in course of payment duri 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1880, in consequence of the War in Sou 
A frica ” 


After short debate, Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave 
to sit again,”—(Sir Charles W. Dilke :\—After further short debate, Question put, 
and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit again To-morrow. 


South Western (of London) District Post Office Bill [Bill 90}— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson) é vi + vs ‘i 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow. 


Suprty—Rzrort—Resolutions [March 8] reported oe ee 
After short debate, Resolutions agreed to. 
Bill ordered (Colonel Stanley, Mr. William Henry Smith, The Judge Advocate 
General); presented, and read the first time [Bill 106.] 


Valuation (Metropolis) Act (1869) Amendment Bill [Bill 98] 
Bill considered in Committee .. is Ss = 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment; to be 

read the third time Zo-morrow. 


Hypothec Abolition (Scotland) Bill [Bill 34]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,””—(Mr. Vans Agnew) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


MOTIONS. 


— 0c 


Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt Practices (No. 2) Bill 
Motion for Leave (The Attorney General) .. ee ee 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to amend the Law relating to 

the Conveyance of Voters to the Poll, and to continue the Acts relatin 
to the prevention of Corrupt Practices at Parliamentary Elections, an 
the Acts relating to Election Petitions, ordered (Mr. Attorney General, 
Mr. Solicitor General); presented, and read the first time [Bill 107.] 


Rating of Machinery Bill—Ordered (Mr. Birley, Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Ripley) ; presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 108| .. ae ee oe 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
ooo 
Ways anp Mreans— 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the 
Service of the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1881, the sum of £8,322,177, 
be granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; Committee to sit again 7'o-morrow, 
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LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 11. 


Par.iaMEntTaRY Reportinc—TuHe Hovse or Lorps— 
Report from the Select Committee (with the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee) made; and to be printed. 


Companies Acts Amendment Bill (No. 9)— 

Moved, ‘‘That the House do now resolve itself into Committee upon 
the said Bill ,’—( The Lord Aberdare) 

Amendment moved, to leave out (now ” ‘and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘this day six months,’’)—(Zhe Lord Denman :)—After short 
debate, on Question, That (« now’’) stand part of the Motion? 
Resolved in the Affirmative. 

House in Committee accordingly ; Amendments made; the Report thereof 
. be aoe on Tuesday next; and Bill to be printed, as amended. 
(No. 35 


Ancient Monuments Bill (No. 20)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Hari Stanhope) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2 accordingly. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be referred to a Select Committee,”—( The Duke 
of Somerset). 
After short debate, on Question, Resolved in the Affirmative ; Bill referred 
to a Select Committee accordingly. 


Beer Dealers Retail Licenses Bill (No. 27)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,’’—( The Earl Stanhope) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


Katz Naturalization Bill—Presented (on petition), and read 1* 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 11. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—ada— 


PrrvaTe Brrs—SvusPension oF PROcEEDINGS— 
Resolutions 1 to 18 (Mr. Raikes) 


Standing Orders for the Suspension of Private Bills, or Bills to pees any Pro- 
visional Order or Certificate. 

Ordered, That the said Orders be Standing Orders of this House, and be printed,— 
(The Chairman of Ways and Means.) 


QUESTIONS. 


—a0o— 


Navy—Borstine or THE ‘“‘ THUNDERER”? Gun—Question, Mr. H. Samuel- 
son ; Answer, Lord Eustace Cecil 

Ovr-poor OFFICERS OF Customs—Question, Mr. J. R. Yorke; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Aronanistan — MitiTary Operations — Loss oF BaccacE Anreats— 
Question, Dr. Cameron ; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope 

AYGHANISTAN—THE GOVERNOR OF CanDAHAR—Question, Mr. Onslow ; 
Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope 

oe CoastevarD—Question, Mr. Sullivan ; ; Answer, Mr. W. H. 
mith : 

Iretanp—Txe MuLiINGAR Ass1zzs—Question, “Mr. Sullivan ; Answer, Mr. 

J. Lowther ., a it i Aelia Sie 
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Mercuant Surermnc Acts —Tse “Louisa Fretroner’” or LivEerPoor 
( UnsEAWoRTHINESS)—Question, Mr. Finigan ; Answer, Viscount Sandon 


Sate or DupiicaTes In THE BrirtisH sarsecn rarer ow Mr. —: 
Answer, Mr. Spencer Walpole : 


PARLIAMENTARY Reportinc—Tuae EOE Gixaaien:-tiinolines, Mr. 


Hibbert; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith es ¥% 
Scoron Fisuerres Commisston—Loans—Question, Mr. Grant Duff; Seseats 
Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 6 e at 


Tae Distress Iv InELAnD—TueE Szeps (Inetanp) Act—Question, Major 
Nolan; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther is a 


Toe Despatce oF Inpran Troops to Matra—Tue Return or OCosts— 
Question, Mr. Mundella; Answer, Colonel Stanley 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. Mundella: :)—After 
short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Great Brrrain and Nicaracua—THe PeEnpine STS Oe 
Captain Pim; Answer, Mr. Bourke 


Inp1a—Inp1an Army Mepicat Szrvice—Question, Sir Thomas Basley ; : 
Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope 

Ovt-Port Customs OLERICAL Seavi~>Coieaiinnn: Mr. Hedenel Mr. 
Grant; Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-[bbetson 

East Inpra S R. Witu1am Tayter)—Question, Sir Eardley Wilmot ; 
Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope 

Lonpon WatTER ComMPANIES—VALUATION (Maragrorss) Act, 1869—Question, 
Mr. Goschen; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Army—Oamps OF ee np oN RNA Mr. Mark ldccerent s Jeamen, 
Colonel Stanley 


MercantitE Martve—Licuts or ‘ Piasictinia Tieeeis AT ee Peeeerem Tn 
oF THE New irggemecespisasat ite Mr. Birkbeck ; Answer, Viscount 
Sandon 


PARLIAMENTARY ELEcTIoNs AND CoRRUPT Pricrross (No. 2) Brii— 
Question, Mr. Anderson; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—oQn—— 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—SurrremEenTary (£1,225,200)—War 
in SourH Arrica— 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and ee posed, ‘‘ That a Supplemen sum, not excee 
£1,225,200, be gran to Her Majesty, beyond the outoeacy Virsa of Parliowent 
towards defraying # the Expenditure which will come in course of payment durin 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1880, in consequence of the War in Sou 
Africa:””—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

1.) £703,000, Supplementary, War in South Africa, Vote of Credit. 
2.) £222, 200, War in South Africa, Vote of Credit (Griqua Land West). 

3.) £300, 000, nf. ager , War in South Africa, ot of Credit (Sikukuni Expe- 
dition, &e.)— r short ebate, Vote agreed to .. e« ae 


Crvit Services (Excrssxs), 1878-9— 

(4.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £5,550 9s. 10d., 
be granted to Her reef to make good Excesses on certain Grants for Civil 
Services, for the year end Fact seth of March 1879”... 

(Then the several Services are set forth. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at I'wo of the clock ; Committee to 
sit again Zo-morrow. 
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[ March 11.] 


WAYS AND MEANS—considered in Committee—FinanciaL StarEMENT— 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, the Duties of Customs now charged on Tea shall continue to be 
levied and charged on and after the first day of August, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty, until the first day of August, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-one, on importation into Great Britain or Ireland (that is to avy: on 

d. 


&. . 
‘ea ‘ ‘ : : é . . thelb. 0 0 6” 
After short debate, Resolution agreed to. 
(2.) Resolved, That there shall be charged upon the delivery for home consumption of 
Foreign Spirits which have been bottled in any Customs or Excise Warehouse, in 
addition to the Duties of Customs and any other Charges thereon, the rate following 
(that is to say) : 
For every one dozen imperial or reputed quart bottles, or two dozen imperial 
or reputed pint bottles of such Spirits, Three Pence. 
ae Base esas That, towards raising the Supply granted to Her Majesty, there shall 
charged, collected, and paid for one year, commencing on the sixth day of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and eighty, in respect of ‘all Property, Profits, 
and Gains mentioned or described as chargeable in the Act of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth years of Her Majesty’s reign, chapter thirty-four, the following Duties 
of Income Tax (that is to say): 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual value or amount of Property, 
Profits, and Gains chargeable under Schedules (A), (C), (D), or (E) of the 
said Act, the Duty of Five Pence ; 

And For every Twenty Shillings of the annual value of the occupation of 
Lands, Tenements, Hereditaments, and Heritages chargeable under Schedule 
(B) of the said Act,— 

In England, the Duty of Two Pence Halfpenny ; 

In Scotland and Ireland} respectively, the Duty of One Penny Three 

Farthings ; 

Subject to the provisions contained in section one hundred and sixty-three of the 
Act of the fifth and sixth years of Her Majesty’s reign, chapter thirty-five, for 
the exemption of persons whose income is less than One Nesdved and Fifty 
Pounds, and in section eight of “‘The Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1876,” 
for the relief of persons whose income is less than Four Hundred Pounds. 

4.) Resolved, That it is expedient to amend the Law relating to Income Tax. 

5.) Resolved, That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the 
service of the years ending on the 3lst day of March 1879 and 1880, the sum of 
£1,230,750 9s. 10d. be granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom.”’ 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock ; Committee to 
sit again To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Army Discipline and Regulation (Annual) Bill [Bill 106]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—( Colonel Stanley) .. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘in the opinion of this House, it is not desirable that a Bill relating to the 
discipline of the Army should be continued which does not contain a provision re- 
lieving British soldiers from the degradation of flogging to which they are at pre- 

sent subjected,”—(Mr. Otway, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—After short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 76, Noes 36; Majority 40.—(Div. List, No. 39.) 

Main Question again proposed, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

After short debate, Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second 
time, and committed for To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Pern for Elections and Corrupt Practices (No. 2) Bill 
ill 102}— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’ —(Mr. Attorney 

General) iy y's ot ae a 
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Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt Practices (No. 2) Billi—continued. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘the provisions of the Act 30 and 31 Vic. c. 102, which relates to payment of. 
the expenses of conveyance of voters to the poll, should be amended, not by repealin 
the prohibition against the practice, but by rendering it effective,””—( Dr. ait 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question :””— Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Mr. 
Henry Samuelson: :)—After short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 47, Noes 120; Majority 73.—(Div. List, No. 40.) 

Question put, “ That the words proposed to ‘be left out stand part of 
the Question :”—The House divided ; Ayes 116, Noes 48; Majority 68. 
—(Div. List, No. 41.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow at Two of the clock. 






Relief of Distress (Ireland) Bill— 
Lords Amendments considered 
After debate, Lords Amendments agreed to. 


South Western (of London) District Post Office Bill [Bill 90]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for the Second Reading be en Ppa 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) ‘ 
Motion agreed to :—Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


Valuation (Metropolis) Act (1869) Amendment Bill [Bill se Ht 


Order for Third Reading read 
After short debate, Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Liverpool Corporation (Loans, §c.) [ Composition of Stamp Duty]— 
MarrTeER considered in Committee 
A Resolution agreed to ; to be reported To-morrow, at Two of the clock. - 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 12. 


Sovrn ArricAa—ZvULULAND—SvURRENDER OF Arms—Observations, Question, 
6 Viscount Sidmouth; Answer, Earl Cadogan 


Hicuways AnD Locomotives (AMENDMENT) Act, 1878—MorTIon FOR AN 
ADDRESS— 


Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for Return of pavishies in 
each county in England and Wales which are not included in — districts, 
—(The Earl De La Warr) Si 


After short debate, Motion (by tiie of the House} withdrawn. 


Army—Suort Service SysteMm—REportT OF THE DEPARTMENTAL CoMMITTEE 
—Question, The Earl of earns ‘ ners, Viscount a aS :—Short 
debate thereon 


Beer Dealers Retail Licenses Bill (No. 27)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill ,—( The Earl Stanhope) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—House in Committee accordingly ; : 
Bill reported without Amendment; and to be read 3* on Monday next. 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAROH 12. 
QUESTIONS. 


—<0o— 


Epvcation Deparrment (IrELAND)—Satarres oF Inspectors or ELz- 


MENTARY Epucation — Question, Major Nolan; Answer, Mr. J. 


Lowther 

University Epvcation (lemtanp) Act—Questions, Mr. P. Martin ; : Answers, 
Mr. J. Lowther 

Reuter or Distress (Ieutawp)—Drerarsvrion OF Szxps—Questions, Mr. 
P. Martin, Mr. O’Connor Power; Answers, Mr. J. Lowther 


Reuter oF Distress (IRELAND) AcT—ReETURN OF ssgeussrorige pe age 
Nolan; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 


Locat Courts or Banxruproy (IRELAND) Brus-~Queetions, Mr. Callan ; ; 
Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Reuer or Distress (IrELAND)—THEe DunpDALK Cisae=-Devtion, Mr. 
Callan; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther : bie 

hier —Tan Avxm1ary Forors—Easter Monpay Veuvwrain Review— 
Tue GeneraL Exzction—Questions, General Shute; Answers, Colonel 
Stanley 

TREATY OF Meiidie—Diressts~Tes VARNA Rivtwas Oowrasy—Quostion, 
Mr. Mac Iver; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

MeERcanTILE MArRINE—TRANSMISSION OF SEAMEN’S Wacrs—Tue “Minor 4 
ScHzEME—Question, Mr. Ritchie; Answer, Viscount Sandon 

TREATY OF BeRLIN—TURKEY AND GREECE—RECTIFIOATION OF THE FRONTIER 
—Txe Commisston—Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke; Answer, Mr. 
Bourke 

THE ProposED MINISTER OF Ceca AND Aniinbintniidi-Aetithck, Sir 
Baldwyn Leighton ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

AFGHANISTAN — Exxroutions aT Oasut — GEeneRAL Roserts’ Report — 
Statement, Mr. E. Stanhope ; 

Tue DespatoH oF InprIaAn Troops TO Mianes~ Pale —_— OF yO 
Questions, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Fawcett; Answers, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer oe 

PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE ae Seeeeee—Obeervations, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer :—Short debate thereon , 

ORGANIZATION OF THE Army —Lorp Arrey’s CommMITTEE—THE Resear 
Question, General Shute; Answer, Colonel Stanley .. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—20o—— 


SurrLy—Rzrort—Resolutions [11th March] reported 


First Resolution agreed to. 

Second Resolution read a first time. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the said Resolution be now read a second time,”—(r. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer :)—After short debate, Question put, and 
agreed to. 

Remaining Resolutions agreed to. 


Ways anp Mzans—Report—Resolutions [11th March] reported 
Resolutions read a first time. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the said Resolutions be now read a second img," ’—( Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer :)— 
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ArGcHANisTan—THE War—Expenses or Mizitary OrzraTions—Rasotv- 
Tron—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in view of the declarations which have been officially made that the 
Afghan War was undertaken in the joint interests of England and India, this 
House is of opinion that it is unjust to defray out of the Revenues of India the 
whole of the expenditure incurred in the renewal of hostilities with —, “s 
—(Mr. Fawcett, )—instead thereof 

Question proposed, ‘* That the words propésed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :””—After long debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put :— Resolutions read a second time, and agreed to. 


Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt Practices (No. 2) Bill 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,”—(Mr. Attorney General) , 
After short debate, Question put, and negatived : :-—Committee deferred till 
Monday next. a i 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill—Ordered (Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 111] 


Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) ; presented, and read the first time 








ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—0.0-— 
Ways anp Mzans— 


Resolution [11th March] r 

Ordered, That it be an ~~ to the Gentlemen appointed to bring in the said 
Bill on the Fifth Resolution, That they have power to make provision therein pur- 
suant to the said Resolution. 


LORDS, SATURDAY, MARCH 13. 


PaRLIAMENT—BvsINESS oF THE HovsE— 
Ordered, That for the remainder of the Session the Bill or Bills which are entered for 
consideration on the Minutes of the Day shall have the same precedence which Bills 
have on Tuesdays and Thursdays,—( The Viscount Cranbrook.) 


Army Discipline and Regulation (Annual) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”,—( The Viscount Bury) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Facilities for Interment Bill [1.1.]—Presented (The Lord Denman) ; read 1* (No. 46) 


Cemasliioies Fund (No. 1) Bill— 
2* (according to order) ; Committee negatived : Then Standing Orders Nos. XX XVII. 
VIII. considered (according to order), and dispensed with : Bill read 3*, and 


pot 
LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 15. 


Army—Avximiary Forces—Easter Monpay Vourunrser Review—Tae 
GenzraL Execrion—Statement, ee Bury ; scr gyi a The 
Marquess of Lansdowne .. ve 


Hypothee Abolition (Scotland) Bill Qo. 34)— 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”’—(Zhe Earl of 
Haddington) . 
After further short debate, on ‘Question ? Resolved inthe A (firmative : :—Bill 
read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Oommittee of the Whole 
House To-morrow. 
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Royaz Scnoot or Minzs, Jermyn StrreT—Morion For A Parer— 


Moved, That there be laid before the House— 


ag 3 of correspondence relating to the transfer to South Kensington of the Metal- 
ical Department which has been conducted in J ae Street since Arges year 1851,— 
(The Duke of Somerset) - -962 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 









Pzace Preservation (InELanD) Act—Morion ror Returns— 


Moved, That there be laid before the House— 
« Returns showing what parts of Ireland are — under the — Preservation 
Act,”’—(The Lord Oranmore and Browne) . 965 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 












Tuer Eastern Question—MorIon FoR AN ADDRESS— 


Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Maced for a Copy of the letter 
from the late Ameer of Afghanistan to the Sultan, dated 19th _—, 1878,”— 
(The Lord Stratheden and Campbell) . oS 


After debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 
Rammingen’s Naturalization Bill [u.u.|—Presented (on petition) ; read 1* 










COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 15. 
QUESTIONS. 


OO me 


Lorp Orerx Recistzr (Scortanp) Aor, 1879—Questions, Mr. M‘Laren ; 


























Answers, Mr. Assheton Cross . 1008 
Arecuanistan — Exrcurions at Casut — Gunmeat Resuere’ iiesneaise 
Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke ; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope .. 1008 
Tue British Musrum—Satz or Dostanatee—Quesiion, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke; Answer, Mr. Spencer Walpole .. . 1009 
Partzsuneranx anp Mownicrpat Exxctions Act, 1872—Goon Sittin 
Question, Mr. Scott; Answer, The Attorney General .. . 1009 


Oonracious Diszases (Anrmmats) ActT—GLANDERED Honsts—Questions, 
Sir William Fraser, Mr. Mitchell Henry; Answers, Lord George 


Hamilton ai 1010 
Contaciovs DisEasEs Acrs—Question, Mr. Sullivan ; Answer, Colonel Loyd 

Lindsay ne 1010 
Navy—Caprain Beprorp Pru—Question, Sir George Bowyer; Answer, 

Mr. W. H. Smith . 10i1 
SUPERANNUATION oF Poor Law ‘Orricers—THE TENTERDEN Guarpians— 

Question, Sir Trevor Lawrence; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth .. 1011 
OrminaL Law (Iretanp)—Txe Porice anp Crown  ideiaa Baas 

tions, Mr. Sullivan; Answers, Mr. J. Lowther vs . 1012 


Ormiat Law (Iuxtaxp)—Drerozeancs or A Tenant Ricut Mxurme j AT 
Portapown—Question, Mr. Sullivan; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther »- 1018 
Pustic Hzarra—Smuatt Pox (Mzrrororis)—Question, Mr. Lyon Playfair ; 


Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth 1014 
OCrmonat Cope Brit — Lzerrer oF THE Lorp CHIEF Justice—Question, 
Mr. Dodson; Answer, The Attorney General . 1014 


Anmy—Avxmiary Forces—Tuz Easter Monpay Vorunrzzr Review— 
Tue Genera Exxction—Questions, Mr. Ashbury, Mr. Fawcett, Sir 
George Campbell; Answers, The Attorney General, Lord Eustace 
Cecil . 1015 

PaRLIAMENTARY Exxcrions anp Corrupt Practices (No. 2) Bui—Ques- 

tion, Mr. Anderson ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 1016 
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PARLIAMENT—BvsIneEss OF THE Hovuse—Tue Dissorution—Question, Mr. 
Dillwyn ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. -. 1017 


Moved, “‘ That, for the remainder of the Session, Orders of the Day have precedence 
of Notices of Motions, Government Orders having priority ; and that Government 
Orders have precedence on Wednesday,”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Acrobatic Performances Bill [Bill 66]— 
Bill withdrawn .. os Wi «» 1018 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Oo Qn 


Probates of Wills, &c. Bill [Bill 104]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—(Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) es os se .. 1018 
After long debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for To-morrow. 


Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Ratkes) ., 1070 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for To-morrow. 


Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt Practices (No, 2) Bill 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Committee upon the said Bill be deferred till To- 


morrow,” —(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) aie .. 1071 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Committee deferred till 
To-morrow. 


— Law Amendment Bill anv rxz Bankruptcy Act 
(1869) Amendment Bill— 


Leave given to the Committee to make a Special Report ., «» 1078 
8 ecial } Report brought up, and read. 
Bills reported, without Amendment; Report to lie upon the Table, and 
to be printed. [No. 128. 
Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. [No. 123.] 


Surxine Funp Aor (1875)— 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
ResolWwed, That it is expedient to amend ‘‘ The Sinking Fund Act, 1876,” and to increase 
the annual charge on the Consolidated Fund for five years by eight hundred 


thousand pounds. 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


Ways anv Mzans— 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

1. Resowed, That the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury be authorised to raise 
a sum, not exceeding Six Million Pounds, by the creation of Terminable Annuities. 

2. Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply granted to Her Majesty, the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty's Treasury be authorised to raise any sum, not exceeding 
Sixty Thousand Pounds, by an issue of Exchequer Bonds, Exchequer Bills, or 


Treasury Bills. 

3. Resolved, That the B vines wr of all Exchequer Bonds which may be so issued shall be 
rar ghd lcs © expiration of any period, not exceeding three years, from the 

te of such Bonds. 

4. Resolved, That the interest of all such Exchequer Bonds shall be paid half-yearly, 

Kighon be, chemped gel dened ont of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
om, or the uce i 
Resolutions to be reported peat 
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MOTIONS. 


—_— 0.0 


Bills of Sale Act (1878) Amendment Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution 
agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Monk, Mr. Sampson Lloyd, Mr. Merewether, 
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withdrawn. 
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accordingly. 
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Standing Order for the Suspension of Petitions for Private Bills. 

Ordered, That where the Examiner has not reported as to compliance with the Standing 
Orders in respect of any Petition for a Private Bill deposited for the present Session 
in the Private Bill Office, such Petition shall be suspended, and the Standing Orders 
complied with in respect of the same shall be held applicable to such suspended 
Petition in the ensuing Session. 

That the said Order be a Standing Order of this House, and be printed. [No. 141.] 
—(The Chairman of Ways and Means.) 
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Baring.) 
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passed, and sent to the Commons. 
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(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) .. 1220 
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National Debt Bill (Bill 115]— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exche uer) 1222 
After short pe ary Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, 
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Moved, “That this House highly disapproves of the attempt of the — Minister to 
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sentation of the loyal efforts of the Home Rule party to extend the sciatic of con- 
stitutional qovenanabeiiadank ”?(Colonel The O'Gorman Mahon) . - 1223 
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LORDS, MONDAY, MAROH 22. 
Sranpine OrpERs— 

Moved, That the Standing Orders relating to the Public Business of the House (together 
with the proposed additions thereto), as re-arranged and recommended to the consi- 
deration of the House by the Select Committee on the Office of the Clerk of the Par- 
liaments and the Office of the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, be adopted as 
the Standin ling Orders of the House; on question, agreed to: Ordered, that the said 
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Standing Orders be printed. (No. 56 
Pusrio HeattH—Tricutnosts —Scnoot Surp ‘‘ Cornwatt’’ — =e 
Lord Thurlow ;ZAnswer, Earl Beauchamp os . 1288 
Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt Practices (No. 2) Bill 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now. read 3*,”—( The Lord President) . 1238 


Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now”’) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘this day three months,’”’)—( Zhe Lord Denman.) 

After short debate, Amendment (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 

Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now”’) and add at the end of the 

Motion (‘this day three months,’’)—( Zhe Earl of Kimberley.) 
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Resolved in the Affirmative :—Bill read 3* accordingly. 
On Question, ‘‘That the Bill do pass?” —After short debate, Bill passed. 


State or AGRICULTURE AND TRaDE—Question, Observations, The Duke of 
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LORDS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 24. 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT— 

The Royat Assent was = to several Bills; and afterwards, Hzr 
Masesry’s Srezon was delivered to both Houses of Parliament by The 
Lorp CHANCELLOR. 

Then a Commission for proroguing the Parliament was read. 


After which, 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said— 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commission, under the Great Seal, to us and other Lords 
directed, and now read, we do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in obedience to Her 
Commands, prorogue this Parliament to Tuesday the thirteenth day of April next, to 
be then here holden ; and this Parliament is accordingly prorogued to Tuesday the 
thirteenth day of April next. 
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Message to attend The Lorps OomMissIonERs. 
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Kilkenny City—Jobn Francis Smithwick, esquire. 
Drogheda Borough—Benjamin Whitworth, esquire. 
Tuurspay, Marca 11. 
Norfolk County (Western Division)—William Amhurst Tyssen Amherst, esquire. 
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MINUTES. ]—Pustic Buis—First Reading— 
Indian Salaries and Allowances* (22). 
Second Reading — Relief of Distress (Ireland) 


19). 
aod Assent—Seeds (Ireland) [43 Vict. c. 1]. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION, 


ORD MONTEAGLE: I wish to ask 
the noble Duke the Lord President 

of the Council, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have yet been informed 
that the greater number of works pre- 
sented by the Special Baronial Sessions 
of the county of Mayo are proposed to 
. be executed, not by contract, but by day 
work, or task work, under the super- 
vision of the county surveyor ; whether 


[THIRD SERIES. ] 


VOL. CCLI. 





the works so executed have been sanc- 
tioned by the Commissioners of Public 
Works ; and, if so, what rtion ? 
Tue Dvuxe or RIC ND  anp 
GORDON : In answer to the Question 
of the noble Lord, I have to:say that we 
have no information on thé subject. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) BILL, 
(The Lord Président.) 
(No. 19.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Taz Dvuxz or RICHMOND ann 
GORDON, in moving that the Bill be 
now read a second time, said, he 
thought he was bound to establish two 
things—first, the existence of distress in 
Ireland; and, secondly, that the means 
which Her Majesty’s Government had 
adopted, and were adopting, afforded 
every reasonable prospect of proving 
sufficient to meet a state of things con- 
cerning which great apprehension had 
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8 Relief of Distress 


been felt. He did not think it neces- 
sary to enter into minute details on the 
subject, because he thought he’ was 
justified in assuming that the existence 
of the distress had been admitted; but 
he might assure their Lordships that 
this distress in all its details, so far as 
they could be ascertained, had occupied 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment since last September, and that, so 
far as a knowledge of the matter could 
aid them, the Ministry had every facility 
for dealing- with the question. The Oor- 
respondence of the Public Works Com- 
missioners, which had been laid on the 
Table of their Lordships’ House, would 
explain what steps had been taken by 
the Government, from time to time, since 
September. The deficiencies in the food 
supply of Ireland, revealed by that Cor- 
respondence, were two. There was a 
large deficiency in the cereal crops, and 
there was a deficiency in the potato 
crop, which crop was also a defective 
one. That a great portion of the pea- 
sant population of Ireland depended on 
the potato crop was an undoubted fact. 
It was useless at the present moment to 
discuss the question of how much better 
it would be for them if they lived on 
a better diet. The Government had to 
deal with facts as they found them; and 
the information which had reached them 
led them to the belief that in conse- 
quence of the failure of the potato crop, 
coupled with the failure of the cereal 
crops, there would be very great dis- 
tress in Ireland during the winter and 
the spring. Dr. Grimshaw, the Registrar 
General, in his preliminary Report on 
the Agricultural Produce in 1879 
stated— 


‘*‘ From the information contained under the 
first head, it is quite clear that food supplies 
produced in Ireland during the year 1879 must, 
so far as cereal and green crops are concerned, 
be considerably under the average. A close 
examination of the information contained in 
Table VI. shows that in the cereal and potato 
crops there is an immense deficiency, not only 
in the amount planted, but in the yield, the 
result relatively to the population being that, 
for the whole of Ireland, the quantity per head 
of the produce of cereal crops is only 3°8 cwt., 
as compared with an average for the 10 years 
1869-78 of 4°9 cwt., and against 4°7 cwt. for 
1878. In potatoes the deficiency is proportion- 
ately greater. The annual average amount of 
potatoes per head produced in Ireland during the 
past 10 years was 11-2 cwt., while in 1879 it 
was only 4:1, or about one-third. The amount 
per head in 1878 was 9°3 cwt., or more than 
double that of the present year.’’ 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 


{LORDS} 





(Ireland) Bill. 4 
In consequence of the immense rainfall 
of 1879, there was an apprehension as 
to fuel, that the turf would become so 
saturated as almost to destroy it in some 
cases, and that the supply would be 
greatly limited in many others. There- 
fore, it was obvious that there would 
be exceptional distress in some districts. 
Her Majesty’s Government thought it 
wise to consider in time the pressure 
which might be felt in many of the Poor 
Law Unions of Ireland. On that point, 
the Secretary of the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board reported under date the 
28th of October, 1879— 

“ Although it may reasonably be anticipated, 

from the causes above mentioned, that there 
will be a considerable increase in pauperism 
during the winter season, there does not seem 
to be any reason to apprehend that the resources 
of the Poor Law Unions will in general be un- 
equal to the demands on them; but in some of 
the Unions referred to, in which the expendi- 
ture has already reached sums such as 4s. and 
4s. 6d. in the pound, the strain on the poor 
rates will no doubt become excessive if employ- 
ment is not to be obtained by the labouring 
classes, and if there should be a much greater 
demand for relief. The want of employment 
and the deficiency of fuel are the two principal 
features in the accompanying Reports which 
the Board submit for His Grace’s consideration, 
and both subjects are of vital importance at the 
present time as affecting the prospects of the 
poor during the voming winter and the circum. 
stances of many of the ratepayers in distressed 
districts.” 
The Government had, therefore, to keep 
before them the probability that there 
would be a great strain on the Poor Law 
system of Ireland, and aecordingly they 
thought it right to provide against what 
at the time appeared likely to prove a 
most lamentable state of things. It was 
their duty to see that the machinery of 
the Irish workhouses should afford the 
greatest accommodation possible for the 
reception of the largest number of per- 
sons who might be forced to seek shelter 
in these institutions. Accordingly, the 
Local Government Board, in a Circular 
to the Boards of Guardians, used this 
language— 

‘*Under these circumstances, the Local Go- 
vernment Board have to impress upon the Board 
of Guardians the importance of being prepared 
for the possible contingencies of the season, 
and of making due provision beforehand of 
ample stores of bedding and clothing to meet 
any degree of pressure on the workhouse which 
is likely to occur ; they should also give direc- 
tions to have the unoccupied wards in the 
workhouse thoroughly cleansed and white- 
washed, and placed in every respect in good and 
habitable order.” 
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5 Relief of Distress 


Additional Inspectors were appointed to 
relieve the Poor Law Inspectors from 
the ordinary duties, and their instruc- 
tions were to report to Her Majesty’s 
Government, through the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, any distress that might come 
under their notice. In consequence of 
reports they received, the Government 
authorized Boards of Guardians to relax 
certain of the provisions of the Trish 
Poor Law in respect to the granting of 
out-door relief and the granting of relief 
to distressed persons, notwithstanding that 
they might be in possession of a quarter 
of an acre of land. But the Govern- 
ment thought they were bound to go 
further in providing against a serious 
emergency; and they thought that this 
could best be done by affording facili- 
ties for the employment of the poor in 
distressed districts which would have 
the effect of improving the country with- 
out pauperizing the population. Accord- 
ingly, a letter was addressed to the Trea- 
sury by Mr. Lowther, the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant. In it 
were set out the views of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant on the subject, and it was dated 
November 14, 1879— 


‘« His Grace is of opinion that the gratuitous 
distribution of the necessaries of life to the 
able-bodied population, even where it could be 
legally afforded, would be productive of very 
serious evils, aud, moreover, that any system of 
what are generally known as public relief 
works is open to great objection, and is calcu- 
lated to lead to considerable abuse, and that it 
would, therefore, be far preferable that employ- 
ment in the ordinary manner upon works of a 
reproductive or beneficial character should be 
afforded, if possible, by the landowners in the 
localities so affected.” 


It appeared to him that, in considering 
the question, persons were rather apt to 
forget the circumstances in which they 
were then placed. He did not think 
that sufficient account was always taken 
of the circumstances existing at the 
time when it was necessary for Her 
Majesty’s Government to take precau- 
tions against anything like famine. If 
at that time the Government had not 
taken every precaution to prevent not 
only the probability, but the possibility 
of anything like starvation in Ireland, 
they would have been open to the severest 
censure for their /aches. It was in ac- 


cordance with the views expressed in 
that letter that the Board of Works in 
Ireland were authorized to advance, on 
easy terms, to landowners and sanitary 
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authorities in distressed districts, loans 
for carrying on drainage and irrigation 
works, for erecting farm and cottage 
buildings, and other works, which would 
be of undoubted benefit to the country. 
The loans were to be charged interest at 
the rate of 1 per cent; no interest was to 
be charged for the first two years, the 
principle and interest to be covered in 
35 years. It would be an important 
thing, while alleviating distress, to in- 
duce landowners to carry out works, 
so that the labourer should earn money 
which would supply himself with food. 
That would not pauperize him. Fear- 
ing, however, that in some districts 
landlords and the sanitary authori- 
ties might not be in a position to 
avail themselves of the opportunity 
afforded to them of obtaining those 
advances, the Government thought it 
right that power should be given to 
baronial sessions to undertake works of 
a public nature—works which would be 
generally beneficial to the locality in 
which they were constructed ; and that 
advances should be made by the Go- 
vernment for those works at 1 per cent 
interest, the principal and interest to be 
repaid in 15 years. That was the pro- 
position of the Government which had 
met with most opposition; but he be- 
lieved that opposition had been founded 
on a mistaken idea of what was pro- 
posed to be done. It was alleged that 
the Government were reverting to the 
system of public works adopted in Ire- 
land during the Famine of 1847-8; but 
he ventured to say that nothing could 
be more unlike that system than the 
proposal now made by Her Majesty’sGo- 
vernment. In those days public money 
was lavished on public works. There 
was then a evel es waste of money 
in some parts of Ireland, and the works 
undertaken remained there as a warn- 
ing to succeeding Governments against 
the course which was then adopted. 
In 1847 the works were constructed 
without anything like sufficient control ; 
and as the money to pay for them was 
provided out of the Public Exchequer, 
everybody interested in the expenditure 
thought it right to get as much money 
as possible from that source. In the 
present case, the system was a very dif- 
ferent one. The money was advanced 
to the locality under most stringent in- 
structions issued by the Lord Lieutenant. 
The proposals were to be rigidly ex- 
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amined by the Commissioners of Public 
Works, and the money expended would 
be advanced to the ratepayers, who 
would have to repay it with 1 per cent 
interest in 15 years. It was manifest, 
therefore, that the ratepayers would not 
spend more money than was absolutely 
necessary to meet the emergency of the 
case. The instructions of the Lord 
Lieutenant would be found in the Papers 
on the subject already issued; and it 
would be found, from a Circular issued 
by the Commissioners of Public Works, 
that the wages to be paid to persons 
employed on those relief works were not 
to exceed the ordinary wages of the 
country. To show the working of the 
system, he would quote from a letter 
written to The Times by a noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Monteagle), who, within 
the last fortnight, had practical ex- 
perience of the matter, because such 
experience ought to have more influence 
on their deliberations than any theore- 
tical view. ‘The letter, which was dated 
February 19, and was signed by the 
noble Lord as the Chairman of the 
Shanid Baronial Sessions, stated— 


‘“‘The Special Sessions of this barony were 
held on the 10th inst. There was considerable 
apprehension among those who remembered the 
scenes of 1846-8 that mob intimidation and 
jobbery would be rife. Asa matter of fact, the 
conduct of the people was most exemplary. 
There were about 40 applications for relief 
works, of which eight were passed. All the 
eight were in districts where there was urgent 
need of employment, and seven of them were of 
undoubted public utility. The object of these 
Sessions had been clearly defined as being to 
meet the urgent want of employment where 
work was not likely to be provided otherwise. 
By keeping this principle steadily in view we 
were enabled to decide each case in the first 
place on the simple and narrow issue of ‘ urgency 
ornot.’ Urgency being voted, we then con- 
sidered the question of utility where more than 
one application came from the locality in ques- 
tion. ‘The Sessions themselves do not, there- 
fore, seem to be liable to much abuse if due pre- 
cautions are observed. Many of the abuses, 
however, dreaded by Lord Emly and others 
would arise (if at all) at a later stage, during 
the execution of the work. As no works have 
yet been sanctioned by the authorities in Dublin, 
no one can be sure that these abuses may not 
spring up. But as all works are to be exe- 
cuted here in the usual manner—1.e., either by 
contract or by sub-contracts under the county 
surveyor—there seemed to be comparatively 
little risk. It is worthy of note that in some 
cases contractors tendered for works in order to 
give employment, though they thought they 
would lose at the prices allowed by the Court, 
and gladly withdrew when they found the 
work might be done by sub-contracts under the 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
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county surveyor. In conclusion, Sir, I have no 
hesitation in saying that sofar the working of 
these Sessions in this barony hasbeen successful 
in providing a most timely and necessary sup- 
plement to the improvement works undertaken 
by landlords and others, andI have eve 
hope that they may be of great benefit to this 
locality and save the poor from distress, and 
other classes from difficulty and danger.”’ 

It was proposed that the advances should 
be made out of the surplus of the Irish 
Church Fund. He thought that such a 
course was strictly within the provisions 
of the Irish Church Act, the 68th section 
of which was in these terms— 

“And whereas it is further expedient that 
the proceeds of the said property should be ap- 
propriated mainly to the relief of unavoidable 
calamity and suffering, yet not so as to cancel 
or impair the obligations now attached to pro- 
perty under the Acts for the relief of the poor, 
be it further enacted that the said proceeds shall 
be so applied accordingly in the manner Parlia- 
ment shall hereafter direct.’’ 


The Government might have proposed 
that money should be advanced for much 
= works—such as railways, har- 
ours, piers, and the like—but these 
would not have met the difficulty, be- 
cause such works could have been con- 
structed by large contractors from Eng- 
land and Scotland, and large numbers of 
workpeople would have been brought 
from these countries to Ireland ; and the 
people of Ireland would, therefore, not 
have received the benefit of the outlay 
which was made. As their Lordships 
were aware, Her Majesty’s Government 
had sanctioned measures somewhat in 
advance of their powers; but they had 
not hesitated to anticipate the sanction 
of Parliament to the measures they had 
adopted, because they felt that when 
their object was to prevent a famine in 
Ireland Parliament would be sure to 
grant them the indemnity asked for in 
the Bill to which he now asked their 
Lordships to give a second reading. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Lord President.) 


THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
reminded their Lordships that a few 
nights ago the House had been engaged 
in a discussion upon the state of Ireland, 
and this Bill was a remarkable illustra- 
tion of it. Indeed, there could not be a 
more significant one. The agricultural 
interest had suffered in England during 
the last few months quite as much as it 
had in Ireland; but no proposal had been 
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made to Parliament on account of the 
agricultural distress in any other part of 
the United Kingdom. It was for Ireland 
alone that Her Majesty’s Government 
had to come to Parliament with a mea- 
sure as extraordinary as the Bill before 
the House. What was that measure ? 
Parliament was going to lend public 
money—a portion of the surplus of the 
Trish Church Funds—at a nominal rate 
of interest, and it was going to impose 
heavy taxation upon a population verg- 
ing on bankruptcy to relieve a popula- 
tion already bankrupt. It was going to 
enable the Boards of Guardians to mort- 
gage the rates for the relief of the poor, 
and to adopt the vicious system of not 
making the year’sincome meet the year’s 
expenditure—a course in which they 
would at a respectful distance imitate 
the practice of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with regard to the finances of the 
nation. He was not about to oppose 
the proposal of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; because, objectionable as 
were the provisions of the Bill, he 
thought that, on the whole, they were 
as little objectionable as any which 
could have been devised in the circum- 
stances. There were two ways of meet- 
ing the distress in Ireland—namely, 
either by direct relief in the shape of 
food or money to buy food, or by provid- 
ing public works at which the people 
could earn wages to support themselves. 
In adopting the latter system, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had, he thought, 
come to a wise conclusion. The difficul- 
ties of meeting destitution by a direct 
distribution of food were very great. 
If with such a plan they waited till 
starvation set in, the calamity would 
overtake them, instead of their over- 
taking the calamity. If, on the other 
hand, they anticipated starvation and em- 
barked upon a vast system of public re- 
lief, that would involve wholesale and 
indiscriminate almsgiving with all the 
objectionable results which were sure to 
follow from charity distributed in such a 
manner. Such a course could not fail to 
lead to endless misrepresentation, and 
must have a demoralizing effect on the 
country at large. As showing this, he 
would read an extract from a letter 
written by a Roman Catholic priest in 
the South of Ireland to the Relief Com- 
mittee of his town— 


“As soon as it became known that I had 
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end to the other of the district. The giving of 
charity in this way is the greatest curse that 
could fall upon a people. It demoralizes and 
damns them ; they become liars and ane | 
else that is bad. Iam sick of the business. Ha 
they employment, I would make them work or 
let them starve.” 


It might be said that in 1846 and 1847 
the labour system was tried and failed. 
The circumstances of the present time 
were, fortunately, very different from 
those of the period of the great Famine. 
In those times there was in Ireland a 
population larger by 3,000,000 than that 
of the present time. Destitution, instead 





of being confined to a limited area, was 
guerre: all overthe country. The Labour 
ate Act was in operation in 1,826 out 
of the 2,049 electoral divisions into which 
the country was divided. Then the means 
of communication were much less, rail- 
ways were fewer, and there was no 
telegraphic communication, and the trade 
in Indian meal, on which the people had, 
for the most part, to be fed, had not 
been established. Worse than all, the 
long continuation of the distress had so 
enfeebled the people in mind and body 
that they were incapable of work, and 
would have starved if food had not been 
put into their mouths by Government 
agency. The circumstances now were 
wholly different. There was plenty of 
food in the country, the people were 
able and willing to work, and all they 
asked for was work and the means of 
earning their own support. He rejoiced 
that the Government had acceded to that 
prayer, and that they relied upon these 
steps, rather than upon a wide extension 
of out-door relief. He must express a 
hope that the Government would not ex- 
tend the principle of out-door relief 
beyond the limits proposed in this Bill. 
Of course, in a time of exceptional dis- 
tress, it was unwise to retain the opera- 
tion of the quarter-acre clause; but if 
ever out-door relief came to be adminis- 
tered in Ireland as it was in this country 
there would be no limits to the abuses to 
which it would give rise. In Ireland, 
while in the last 18 years in-door relief 
had remained stationary or had slightly 
decreased, the amount of out-door re- 
lief had more than trebled. If any 
change were to be made, instead of as- 
similating the Irish to the English law, 
they should assimilate the English to the 
Irish law in respect of out-door relief. 
He approved for many reasons the course 





charity to give out, there was a rush from one 


taken by the Government in making 
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advances to the landlord for works. In 
the first place, the Government would 
have a security that the funds would be 
expended upon works of real utility; no 
unnecessary works would be undertaken 
by the landlord, who would have a direct 
interest in seeing that those which were 
undertaken would be of a permanently 
beneficial character. He had come lately 
from a district where hundreds of men 
were employed by the landowners in the 
improvement of their farms; and he be- 
lieved the stimulus thus given to indus- 
try would have a most valuable effect. 
It was quite a mistake to think that the 
labourers were withdrawn from the cul- 
tivation of their own farms; they had, 
on the contrary, expended upon their 
own land, under the pressure of adver- 
sity, a great amount of energy which he 
was afraid had been hitherto latent. 
One part of the Bill had been rather 
severely criticized—that, namely, which 
related to works to be undertaken under 
the special baronial sessions. It ought 
to be remembered that there was to 
be an official supervision of these works ; 
and, therefore, he did not think there 
would be that risk of abuse in respect of 
them which some of his noble Friends 
seemed to anticipate. The works could 
not be undertaken without the approval 
of the Boards of Guardians, the baronial 
sessions, and the Lord Lieutenant, and 
would be under the control of the Board 
of Works. As far as he had had an 
opportunity of reading the accounts of 
meetings on the subject, there was no 
disposition to misuse the facilities offered 
by this part of the Bill, which, as the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon) had pointed out, were, 
after all, supplementary to the prin- 
cipal provisions of the measure. He 
ventured, however, to make one sug- 
gestion. It was that there should be a 
saat of charging works undertaken by 

aronial sessions to a portion of the 
barony only when that might be advis- 
able. It would be hard upon the land- 
lords who gave employment which 
covered the distress, say in four-fifths 
of a barony, that they should be taxed 
to provide works for the remaining fifth. 
He would turn from the provisions of 
the Bill to a more important question. 
It was whether the extraordinary mea- 
sures now being sanctioned were neces- 
sary only in order to meet an acci- 
dental emergency, or whether they were 
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surrounded by circumstances which made 
it all but certain that at no distant day 
they would be compelled to have re- 
course to such measures again. He 
was afraid that the latter was the case, 
The causes of distress in Ireland were 
various and complicated; but he had 
no hesitation in saying that the main 
cause was the concentration of large 
masses of population within areas inca- 
pable of supporting them. Other causes 
were, no doubt, alleged; but these were 
subsidiary. It was said, for instance, 
that the Irish peasant was a bad work- 
man. He was afraid there was some 
truth in the statement. Among the 
small cottier tenants of Ireland skilled 
cultivation was rare, and industry too 
often intermittent and occasional. Then 
it was said he was intemperate. Well, 
no doubt there was-an enormous amount 
of intemperance in Ireland. In two 
towns of which he had some knowledge, 
the one with a population of 1,200, the 
other with a population of 2,000, there 
were in the first 26 public-houses and 
only 27 other houses of business; and 
in the other 52 public-houses and only 
72 other business premises. Again, the 
system of indiscriminate giving and 
taking of credit was pointed to as one of 
the causes of the recent collapse; and 
he admitted that no one who was fami- 
liar with Ireland could close his eyes to 
the deplorable results of this practice. 
These were, however, only the secondary 
causes of the state of things with which 
they had to deal. If the Irish peasants 
were as sober as judges, and as indus- 
trious as market gardeners, they could 
not in many parts of the country support 
themselves upon the miserable holdings 
of which they were the occupants. While 
this state of things continued there would 
be distress, and while there was distress 
there would be disaffection in Ireland. 
What were the facts in the case of the 
three counties of Donegal, Mayo, and 
Galway, three counties which had been 
conspicuous for the amount of destitu- 
tion within them? In Donegal there 
were 17,000 tenants with a valuation 
of £4 a-year and under; in Galway, 
18,000; and in Mayo, 20,000. They 
paid, perhaps, £5 or £6 a-year rent, 
and they lived in habitations unfit for 
human beings. There were 227,000 
families living in mud cabins of a single 
room in Ireland. These people did not 
profess to live on the agriculture of their 
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country. Many of them came over to 
try and eke out a livelihood by labouring 
in the fields in this country. It was 
calculated that one Irish county had lost 
something like £100,000 by the fluctua- 
tions of the English labour market. It 
was said that the excessive rent which 
these people paid to their landlords was 
the cause of their suffering; but how 
did the case stand? The average cost 


- of maintaining a pauper in the Irish 


Unions was something like £9 a-year, 
exclusive of ‘establishment charges.” 
Let it be assumed, for argument’s sake, 
that these peasants were able to support 
life with £5 a-year. Take the case of a 
man with six children—eight of a family 
altogether. To provide them merely 
with food and clothing would take some 
£40 a-year—that was to say, that before 
these people could pay a shilling of rent 
they would have to make out of the land 
a sum of £40 or £50. How could any 
reduction of rent meet a case of that 
kind? A landlord might give 40 or 50 per 
cent back, or the whole of the rent; but 
the tenants would none the less be in 
distress whenever the potatoes failed. 
What, then, became of the statement, 
so frequently and heedlessly made, that 
those people were ruined in consequence 
of the exorbitant rents they had to pay 
to their landlords? They might expro- 
priate the landlords altogether, they 
might try Communistic schemes, they 
might lend money at nominal rates of 
interest; but they would never get rid 
of the recurring disaffection or dis- 
tress until some change took place 
in the distribution of the population. 
He wished he could say —‘‘ Here is 
the disease! This is the remedy!” 
But he felt bound to confess that he 
knew of no Royal road to an improve- 
ment in the condition of those parts of 
Ireland. It was easy to say—‘‘ Why 
do not the people emigrate?” A great 
many writers and speakers talked boldly 
of emigration in principle, but had very 
little to say wher it came to the question 
of applying that principle in practice. 
The question of emigration was full of 
almost insuperable difficulties. There 
was the unconquerable repugnance of 
the people to leave their country; and 
there was the hardship that would be 
felt if large masses were suddenly re- 
moved in all their helplessness from the 
homes to which they so tenaciously 
clung. Then they had the fact that 
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the Western Irish peasant was by no 
means always a suitable subject for emi- 
gration. Strong, able-bodied, skilled 
workmen might do. But these half- 
starved, uneducated, unskilled peasants 
of the West would not be raised 
to a prosperous condition merely by 
being transported to the other side of 
the sea. A Government which would 
commit itself to a wholesale scheme of 
State-aided emigration would, in his 
opinion, show more courage than judg- 
ment. It was, however, none the less 
true that it was only to a gradual re-dis- 
tribution of a part of the population of 
Ireland that they could look for a lasting 
amelioration of their condition, and to 
this end the efforts of landlords and 
tenants alike should be directed. The 
time would, he believed, come when 
many of the Irish farmers would recog- 
nize that it was better both for those 
who left the country and for those who 
remained behind that five families should 
live in comfort and decency upon a given 
area than 10 in squalor and misery. 
Education was spreading, the intelli- 
gence of the people would be developed, 
their material wealth had, until the last 
year or two, increased steadily, the legi- 
timate grievances of the Irish nation 
had been to a large extent redressed, 
disaffection though, noisy and irritating, 
was, he believed, less deep and less dan- 
gerous than of old. It was their duty to 
bide their time, ruling the country in the 
meanwhile patiently, firmly, and justly, 
bearing in mind that if any good results 
were to attend their efforts they would be 
accorded to those who had learnt, not 
only how to labour, but how to wait. 
Lorpv ORANMORE ann BROWNE 
— out that the emigration from 
reland had been much greater within 
the last 20 years than, in proportion to 
the population, it had been from Eng- 
land. Nearly 2,500,000 of people had 
emigrated from Ireland in that time, 
and about 4,000,000 from England, the 
latter having a population six times as 
large as that of the former. There was 
no ground, therefore, for saying that 
the people of Ireland did not wish to 
emigrate. It would be well if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would consider whe- 
ther some continuous assistance should 
not be given to enable the poorer classes 
in Ireland to emigrate. He received 
letters almost every day from these 
people asking him to aid them. It might 
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be thought by Englishmen that Irish 


landlords would, if they were encou- 
raged, be too ready to get rid of their 
smaller tenants for several reasons— 
first, if they got possession it would be 
four or five years before they could get 
a return for their money, because the 
land was so divided and so badly culti- 
vated. Again, if the tenants were dis- 

laced at the present time, no landlord’s 

ife would be safe for an hour. He hoped 
the noble Duke would give some further 
explanation as to works already proposed 
at the extraordinary baronial sessions, 
and as to the number of those works 
which had been approved by the Board 
of Works in Ireland. If the Govern- 
ment were to carry out all they proposed 
by this Bill, they would impose on rate- 
ao in Ireland a far heavier rate than 

ad ever been passed or paid in the richer 
country of England, where ratepayers 
were accustomed to rates heavier than 
those imposed upon ratepayers in Ire- 
land, for in Ireland there was only land 
to tax ; in England, horses and often pro- 
perty. This was acase in which the prin- 
ciple of a rate in aid might fairly be put 
in operation. He thought some assur- 
anee should be given to the ratepayers 
in distressed localities that they would 
not have to bear the whole of the bur- 
den which the Bill in its present shape 
would cast upon them. The Government 
did not say whether any aid should be 
given to railwaysin Ireland. The present 
Prime Minister said in 1848 the only good 
work done by the Liberal Government of 
that time was the lending of some money 
for the purpose of carrying out railways 
in Ireland. He hoped that while Her 
Majesty’s Government were passing mea- 
sures of relief they would give some 
reason why the principal mover in dis- 
turbing the peace of the country—he 
referred to Mr. Parnell—was allowed 
with impunity to use language as violent 
as had ever been used by any of those 
whom the Government had prosecuted. 
The public at large wanted to know why 
some step was not taken by the Govern- 
ment against the utterer of a slander 
against Her Majesty with reference to 
the former Famine, and the utterer of 
slanders against charitable persons who 
were engaged in collecting money in 
England for the relief of distress in Ire- 
land. The people of Ireland would say 
Mr. Parnell was too strong for the Go- 
vernment, and they durst not touch him. 


Lord Oranmore and Browne 
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Lorp WAVENEY thanked the Go- 
vernment for having introduced the Bill, 
which he regarded as a very well-con- 
sidered one; but the power which was 
reserved to the Lord Lieutenant with 
regard to the operation of the Bill ap- 


peared to him to be very large. With 
regard to the question of emigration the 
population of Ireland was not its weak- 
ness, it was itsstrength ; but they lacked 
the science of proper distribution. They 
saw Ireland presented as an eleemosy- 
nary recipient of charities from all sides ; 
and though this source of aid might 
greatly improve the condition of the 
country precautions would have to be 
taken lest the annals of 1846 and 1847 
should become the annals of 1880 and 
1881. With timely assistance he be- 
lieved that the natural strength of Ire- 
land would be sufficient to restore per- 
manent prosperity. Ireland enjoyed an 
endless power of fertility. In affording 
relief to the country, however, it would 
have to be remembered that Ireland 
was not composed of one homogeneous 
population, but contained large elements 
of variety. 

Viscount TEMPLETOWN recom- 
mended the encouragement of emigra- 
tion from such parts.of Ireland as were 
incapable of yielding a sufficiency of 
food for the sustenance of their popula- 
tion in order to relieve the local pres- 
sure. He suggested that the landlords 
of Ireland should be urged, through 
the instrumentality of the Land Com- 
mittee now sitting in Dublin, to promote 
such emigration, and that they should 
be assisted by the Government in carry- 
ing out the object. To his own know- 
ledge, such emigration had taken place 
with the best effect on an estate with 
which he was acquainted, at the time 
when the introduction of the power-looms 
had superseded the hand-looms; and he 
never heard that any objection or indis- 
tg ose to this measure was manifested 

y those who availed themselves of it. 

Toe Eart or DUNRAVEN said, 
that the Government proposed to ad- 
vance sums from the Irish Church Fund, 
and there ought to be some special odour 
of sanctity about that money to prevent 
its being improperly used ; but he feared 
it would be spent in constructing un- 
necessary works. The fact was that up 
to the present moment they knew no- 
thing as to the proceedings of special 
baronial sessions held in districts where 
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great distress was to be found. All that 
was known as to the holding of such ses- 
sions had relation to districts in which 
little or no distress was known to exist. 
For his own part, he did not prefer the 
employment of relief works to the supply 
of food, for though it was perfectly true 
that food would be of no use where 
starvation had already taken place, it 
was equally true that money would be, 
in those cases, just as useless. He ad- 
mitted the force of the argument. that 
the better system of communication ex- 
isting now would save districts from the 
extreme distress experienced in 1846 
and 1847; but he could not see how 
this system of communication would be 
able to change the whole course of 
events. It would be necessary to im- 
port food into the districts which were 
not without it. In the Famine in the 
years he had referred to the system of 
relief works had broken down in those 
localities where no food was to be got 
for the money earned. It was said that 
Irish peasants were unskilful and not 
apt to learn; but, so far as his own ex- 
perience went, Irishmen adapted them- 
selves to various kinds of work more 
readily than any men he had ever met 
with. No people were better for emi- 
grants; they took more kindly to all 
sorts of handicrafts than other people 
did, and they could make a living in a 
new country sooner than most people. 
He had his own ideas of what the Go- 
vernment ought to do upon this subject 
of emigration, and if they agreed with 
him they would be able to evolve a 
satisfactory scheme. It appeared upon 
the preface of the Bill that no person 
would be able to receive out-door relief 
for a longer time than two months; but 
he feared there would be great distress 
in the spring and summer and before 
harvest time came round. There was 
great distress now in some parts; but 
there had been much exaggeration in 
regard to other places. After the seed 
was put into the ground distress would, 
generally speaking, be felt more than at 
other periods. 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE, as Chairman of 
a baronial sessions in Limerick county, 
said, that as regarded land improvements 
in Ireland there could be no doubt that 
the measures now before the country 
had been of substantial benefit to that 
country, and had averted those serious 
dangers with which that country was 
threatened in the autumn and winter. 
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The Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
stated that armed bands of men were 
going over the country intimidating 
tenants so as to prevent them paying 
their rents. Many of their Lordships 
were aware that that state of things was, 
fortunately, confined to a small and, he 
was happy to say, diminishing portion of 
the country. It was greatly to the 
credit of the Irish landlords—of whom 
he was not one—that they had largely 
abated the rents—and that not, as he 
believed, at all in consequence of the 
agitation which prevailed ; and, further, 
they had forgiven arrears of rent to a 
very considerable extent. With regard 
to the Circular letter of the Local Go- 
vernment Board which had been ad- 
dressed to all the Unions in Ireland, 
dated 12th January, he could not help 
noticing the lapse of time between that 
Circular and the one first issued by the 
Government, dated 22nd November, be- 
cause the first attempt of the Govern- 
ment to alleviate the distress was made 
on the 22nd of November of last year. 
He thought there could be no doubt that 
that Circular had. been quite inadequate 
for the purpose ; indeed, he believed the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had himself 
stated as much. It seemed to him (Lord 
Monteagle) that since the 22nd of No- 
vember the Government had had ample 
opportunity for arriving at the true state 
of the country; and he confessed that, 
much as he welcomed the further facilities 
they offered on the 12th of January, he 
could not but think that they might have 
offered those facilities earlier, because 
in the beginning of the autumn all the 
classes of the country were embarrassed 
and in difficulties. The farmers had 
been embarrassed by the weather, which 
had been unfavourable alike to grass 
lands and green crops, as well as to that 
most important crop—potatoes. In point 
of fact, the Government had appre- 
hended that the harvest would be defi- 
cient. He attributed, however, much of 
the present difficulties to the system of 
credit among the farming classes which 
had attained such gigantic and unfortu- 
nate proportions. There was no doubt 
that, with abatements they had been 
obliged to make to their tenants, and 
with the serious arrears which existed in 
many cases, the landlords were in a very 
difficult position as regarded the distress 
that existed, and their action was ve 

much hampered so far as providing wor 

went. Under the circumstances, the 
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Government must have been very well 
acquainted with the facts during the 
whole of the summer and autumn, for 
they were in everybody’s mouth. The 
Circular which had been issued by the 
Government had received its death-blow 
—in what way precisely he did not care 
to inquire. It did not very much matter 
whether it had been sent back to Down- 
ing Street or not. What was the gist of 
the Circular? It consisted of what was 
not inaptly expressed to him in Ireland, 
in somewhat homely phrase, as being 
‘two years’ tick” or credit to the land- 
lords of Ireland. Under that Circular 
£113,735 had been applied for, while 
between the 12th and 28th of January 
the sum applied for was still greater. 
Now, with respect to relief works, he 
was surprised to hear the noble Earl 
beside him (the Earl of Dunraven) state 
that he considered relief in food to be 
better than the giving of remunerative 
employment. In that view he could not 
concur. During the Famine of 1848 
the works were carried out under the 
Central Government; but now the im- 
proved system was adopted of having 
them carried out by the local authorities. 
The noble Earl said that they had no 
information before them on the subject 
of the works. Well, he had collected 
some figures on the subject which he 
would lay before their Lordships. There 
were in County Limerick 14 baronies, 11 
of which had held special sessions. The 
number of applications to the sessions 
amounted to 204, and for an estimated 
expenditure of £26,000. The number 
presented was 96, and the expenditure 
sanctioned £9,000, and all the works 
authorized were to be carried out in dis- 
tricts where there was strong evidence 
of want of employment. In County 
Clare there were 11 baronies, and in 
nine special sessions had been held. Of 
134 applications for an estimated expen- 
diture of £55,000, 56 had been granted, 
the authorized expenditure being £6,0u0. 
County Galway contained 17 baronies, 
and four special sessions had been held, 
two of which were adjourned. Two 
hundred and sixty applications were 
made, the estimated expenditure being 
£68,000, and as yet an expenditure of 
£4,000 had been authorized. In Mayo 
1,400 applications were to be made at a 
cost of £196,000; 471 applications had 
been granted at a cost of £26,000. 
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of the Bill—the question whether work 
was to be carried out by contract, or by 
day and task work—he trusted the noble 
Duke would be able to give the House 
some re-assuring information. If it 
should be proved that the Government 
sanctioned work not carried out by con- 
tract, the House, he thought, would 
view the Bill in an entirely different 
light. His suggestion was that the exe- 
cution of works under the direction of 
baronial sessions should be limited to 
contract works. 

Lorp EMLY pointed out that the 
reason for giving powers to grant relief 
in money was simply to meet the exist- 
ing wants of the individual, and, there- 
fore, some of the criticism would not 
apply. It had been said that some of 
the work was done by contract. Well, 
as long as it was done by contract, he 
was afraid the evils were not likely to 
pass over. There was only one other 
remark he had to make. The main 
point was that assistance should be given 
for reproductive works. He had been 
informed that in several districts in 
Ireland the Department of the Govern- 
ment which had the management of the 
reproductive works—the Board of Works 
in Ireland—had entirely broken down 
from their being overworked. It had 
been stated to him in one case that an 
application made on the 20th of Novem- 
ber was not yet granted, and then, of 
course, the contemplated assistance to 
be given would fail. He had heard a 
similar statement from another quarter ; 
and a gentleman of very great experience 
on the subject had used the expression 
that the Board of Trade had “ broken 
down.”’ The Government would surely 
inquire into that matter, and ascertain 
whether those statements were correct. 
The only way of removing the incon- 
venience complained of was, he believed, 
to urge on these productive works ; and 
it was a matter of so much importance 
that he would call the noble Duke’s 
special attention to it. No doubt, the 
noble Duke would look to it and see 
that the Board of Trade was in a posi- 
tion to perform its duty; and, if not, 
take steps to have it strengthened. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


House adjourned at half-past Seven 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half- 





With regard to the most important part 
Lord Monteagle 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 1st March, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Sexzecr Commirrez—Sugar In- 
dustries, re-appointed and nominated. 

Supriy—considered in Committee—Anmy Esti- 
MATES. 

Private Bitus (by Order)—Second Reading— 
Loose Valley Railway *; Midland Railway *. 

Pustic Brrits—Resolution in Committee—East 
India Loan (East Indian Railway Deben- 
tures). 


Ordered —First Reading—Fraudulent Debtors 

Serena * [94]; Road Debts on Entailed 

tates (Scotland)* [95]; Epping Forest 
(No. 2) * [96]. 

Second Reading—General Police and Improve- 
ment (Scotland) Provisional Order ( Broughty 
Ferry) * [83]; Post Office (Money Orders) 
62), deferred; Volunteer Corps (Ireland) 
25} put of. 

Withdrawn—Epping Forest Act (1878) Con- 
tinuance * [78]. 


QUESTIONS. 


on nr — 


AFGHANISTAN—REPORTED CORRE- 
SPONDENCE WITH RUSSIA. 


Mr. ASHBURY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
any of the secret Correspondence from 
the Russian Government or its agents 
to the late Ameer Shere Ali or others of 
influence in Afghanistan, found in Cabul 
or elsewhere, and believed to be preju- 
dicial to the ultimate safety or interests 
of India, dated from or about the early 
part of 1873, or any dates prior to the 
Declaration of War by Russia against 
Turkey; and, if so, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, consequent on such 
discovery, has at any time required ex- 
planations from the Russian Govern- 
ment in reference to such Correspond- 
ence, having regard to the Memorandum 
of July #4, 1877, brought to this Coun- 
try by Colonel Wellesley, and delivered 
to Lord Derby at the special request of 
the Emperor of Russia, of which the 
following are extracts :— 

“The Emperor has not the slightest wish or 
intention in any way to menace the interests of 
England either with regard to Constantinople, 
Egypt, the Suez Canal, or India,” 

“ With respect to India, His Majesty not only 
ble to do so, but an act of 


considers it im 
folly if punstioas 
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whether, in the event of such explana- 
tions having been asked for, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government can at the present 
time state if it would be in the public 
interest that the Correspondence should 
be laid upon the Table of the House to - 
explain the apparent inconsistency of 
the Russian Emperor’s most pacific mes- 
sages of 1877 in the face of the De- 
spatches or Oorrespondence from the 
Russian Government or its agents found 
in Afghanistan ; and, whether the same 
were dated anterior or subsequent to the 
Declaration of War by Russia against 
Turkey ? 4 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have already on more 
than one occasion stated that they are 
not prepared to produce the Russian 
Correspondence found at Cabul. Under 
these circumstances, the House will un- 
derstand that I am unable to give to my 
hon. Friend any information as to any 
of the contents of those documents, or of 
any action which may have been taken 
upon them. 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE DIS- 
TRICT—CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, When the Criminal Statistics of 
the Metropolitan Police District for 1879 
will be published ; and if it is not a fact 
that they will show a considerable de- 
crease in serious crime? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the Returns referred to were pre- 
pared and brought down to the 3st 
December, 1879, and appeared in a sort 
of Appendix to the Commissioner’s Re- 
port. That was not usually laid before 
Parliament for a few months; but he 
was glad to be able to state, in reference 
to the last part of the hon. Gentleman’s 
Question, that when the Returns were 
laid on the Table it would be found that 
they showed a considerable decrease of 
serious crime in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—CARRIAGE OF 
GOODS TO THE EAST. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Post- 
master General, Whether he is aware 
that a combination of the Peninsular 
and Oriental with other Steam Shipping 
Companies and Owners was some time 





since formed for the purpose of “‘ regu- 
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lating’? the freight and carriage of 
goods from England to China and Japan 
with the view to secure a monopoly of 
the carrying trade; and, whether the 
Government can exert any influence with 
the first named Company, drawing as it 
does a large annual subsidy from the 
Post Office for the carriage of Mails, to 
induce it to abstain from making an 
unfair use of its public employment and 
payment to the injury of trade gene- 
rally, but especially of shipowners unas- 
sisted by national grants ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: My atten- 
tion was called last autumn by a firm in 
London to a Circular which had just 
been addressed to merchants and ship- 
pers interested in the China and Japan 
trade by certain shipowners, among 
whom was the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, relative to the carriage of 
freight ; but there is nothing in the mail 
contract between the Post Office and the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company which 
gives me any power to interfere with the 
proceedings of the Company in such a 
matter. 


EDUCATION (WALES)—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether it 
is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to introduce any measure this 
Session dealing with the question of 
Intermediate and Higher Education in 
Wales? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: I am afraid it will not be pos- 
sible to introduce any measure of that 
kind this Session. 


BULGARIA—DISMISSAL OF THE 
ASSEMBLY. 


Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he has information of the cir- 
cumstances under which the Prince of 
Bulgaria dismissed the Assembly, duly 
elected in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion, before it had an opportunity of 
proceeding to business, and went off to 
visit the Emperor of Russia before call- 
ing together another Assembly; whether 
the new elections have been fairly con- 
ducted ; and, whether any time is ap- 
pointed for the meeting of the new 
Assembly and establishment of a Con- 
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is any reason to suppose that the Prince 
is engaged in an attempt to subvert the 
Constitution ? 

Mr. BOURKE: According to the in- 
formation we have received, the Assem- 
bly was dissolved in due course of law, 
and we have not heard of any irregularity 
in the conduct of the elections. Her 
Majesty’s Government have not been 
informed of any intention on the part of 
the Prince of Bulgaria to attempt to 
subvert the Constitution of that Princi- 
pality. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: Would 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs be so good as to answer a part 
of the Question which he overlooked— 
whether any time is appointed for the 
meeting of the New Assembly in place 
of the one dissolved ? 

Mr. BOURKE: We have not heard 
yet. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — SCHOOL 
BOARD ELECTIONS. 


Mr. A. MILLS asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the inconvenience 
and expense occasioned by the nomina- 
tion of candidates for School Boards in 
their absence and without their consent, 
and to the evils thereby involved of use- 
less contests at the cost of the ratepayers ; 
and, whether it is in the power of the 
Education Department, under the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1870, to frame such 
regulations as might remedy this evil 
without further legislation ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : There 
have been thousands of School Board 
elections held under the provisions of the 
Act of 1870, and in no case has the at- 
tention of the Education Department 
been directed to the inconvenience com- 
plained of by my hon. Friend. Until, 
therefore, we have some practical proof 
before us of the reality of this complaint 
we should not be disposed to alter the 
existing regulations. 


POST OFFICE (MONEY ORDERS) BILL. 


Mr. W. BECKETT DENISON asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
it is his intention to proceed with the 
Post Office (Money Orders) Bill either in 
its present shape or some other; if so, 
whether before eer | with it he will 
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form of Notes, in their respective deno- 
minations, in order to issue which he 

roposes to ask for the repeal of the 

ank Charter Acts in favour of the Post 
Office; and, whether such Notes, if 
issued, being orders for the payment of 
money on demand, will not be liable to 
Stamp Duty; and, if so, whether he in- 
tends also to ask for the repeal of the 
Stamp Act in favour of the Post Office, 
in order to enable it to issue the Notes 
free of duty ? 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON: 
It is the intention of the Government to 
proceed with the Bill. What I propose 
to do is to lay this evening on the Table 
of the House the proposed regulations to 
be made under the Bill as well as the 
modifications I intend to make in the 
Billin the shape of Amendments. Those 
Amendments will alter the 12 months to 
six ; they will make the denominations 
of notes for sums of less than £1, and 
they will limit the power of the Post- 
master General to pay expired notes. 
The Amendments will also contain the 
form of the money order, which I pro- 

ose to place in a Schedule to the Bill. 
hen that is done it will be unneces- 
sary to repeal the Bank Charter Acts in 
favour of the Post Office, and that Sche- 
dule will be omitted. In answer to the 
last Question, as there may be a doubt 
whether the new orders would come 
under the exemption from stamp duty 
given to the original money orders, I 
propose to exempt them directly by a 
clause in the Bill. 

Mr. DODSON: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber propose to proceed with the Bill to- 
night ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON: 
No ; I propose to defer it for a fortnight. 


PRIVILEGE (TOWER HIGH LEVEL 
BRIDGE (METROPOLIS) COMMITTEE) 
—MR. CHARLES EDMUND GRISSELL. 


Mr. C. BECKETT DENISON asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther he is about to submit any Motion 
with regard to Charles Edmund Grissell, 
who, on the 14th of August last, 

“was committed to Newgate for having 
evaded the execution of Mr. Speaker’s warrant 
for taking him into the custody of the Serjeant 
at Arms, until the close of the Session,” 
and who was released on the following 
day, the 15th of August, by reason of 
the prorogation of Parliament ? 
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Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER: Since my hon. Friend put his 
Question on the Paper I consulted the 
authorities as to the proper course to be 
taken. I have now to move that this 
ease be taken into consideration to- 
morrow. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That the case of Charles Edmund 
Grissell be taken into consideration To-morrow. 
—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


NAVY—THE ROYAL MARINES. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, If his attention 
has been drawn to one or more Memo- 
rials which were sent in, during the 
recess, by Officers of the Royal Ma- 
rines, complaining that they had been 
improperly superseded; whether he is 
aware that, in reply to at least one of 
these, it was said that the Officer had 
been dealt with according to ‘ existing 
Regulations,’ but when the Regulations 
were asked for they were not forth- 
coming; and, if the Regulations alluded 
to are in such form that they, and the 
Order in Council authorising them, can 
be referred to or produced ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: My attention 
has been given to some Memorials which 
have been addressed to the Board of 
Admiralty by officers of the Royal Ma- 
rines during the Recess. In answer to 
one of those officers, Colonel Gwyn, 
that officer was informed that the pro- 
motion complained of was made in 
accordance with the existing a- 
tions. Those Regulations will be found 
in the Order in Council authorizing them. 

Mr. ANDERSON: Where can they 
be referred to ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: They will be 
found in the Library. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND). 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, When the Returns 
ordered by the House on the 10th of 
February, as to how far the relief mea- 
sures had taken effect in each of the dis- 
tressed unions in Ireland up to the 7th 
of February, will be laid upon the 
Table? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, there has 
been a great pressure on the staff of the 
Board of Works in Ireland during the 
last few weeks, as the hon. Gentleman 
is no doubt aware, and I find that they 
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will not be able to send over these: Re- 
turns until to-morrow night. Having 
been so long delayed, however, I would 
put it to the hon. Gentleman if it would 
not be the more convenient way to dis- 
charge the Order made on the 10th of 
February, which was for Returns only 
up to the 7th of February, and render 
the Returns complete by having them 
made up to the last day on which the 
notices could be given. 


VACCINATION—DURHAM BOARD OF 
GUARDIANS. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
his attention has been called to the Re- 

rts of the vaccination officers of the 

urham guardians for the year 1878, in 
which they state that out of 2,381 
children born in the Western and St. 
Nicholas district, 805 died from the 
effects of vaccination, and during the 
first six months of last year the number 
of deaths in the same union were 141 
from the same cause; and, what mea- 
sures he intends adopting in order that 
this excessive death rate may be dimi- 
nished ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: I have 
caused the Returns of the vaccination 
officers of the Durham Guardians for 1878 
and 1879 to beexamined. They contain 
no information as to deaths caused by 
vaccination. "What they do contain are 
statements in separate columns, showing 
in the one the total number of births, in 
the other the number of children who 
have died before vaccination. As the 
numbers thus given correspond very 
closely with the figures stated in the 
Question, I am driven to the conclusion 
that ‘‘ the excessive mortality’’ shown is 
the mortality of children who “ied with- 
out being vaccinated at all. As I am 
unaware of any deaths having occurred 
from vaccination, it is impossible for me 
to adopt steps to prevent them. 


METROPOLIS (WATER SUPPLY) BILL. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
he can inform the House when the Bill 
relating to the Water Supply of London 
will be introduced ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Until to- 
day I should have been unable to answer 
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Hackney. I beg to state that I am now 
in a position to introduce the Bill, and I 
think it right that I should ask leave to 
do so to-morrow evening. Although the 
matter may not be reached till late, I 
think it desirable that I should make a 
statement, but it will be comparatively 
short, and the Bill will be in the hands 
of Members on Wednesday morning. 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES.’ 


Sir JOHN HAY asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, Whether the in- 
struction hitherto given at the Royal 
School of Mines in Jermyn Street is no 
longer to be given there, but entirely at 
South Kensington ; and, whether he has 
considered how far such an arrangement 
will be equally advantageous for pur- 
poses of instruction, as the lectures will 
be delivered at such a distance from 
the museum which is intended to illus- 
trate them ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: It is 
proposed to move one of the Classes now 
at Jermyn Street to South Kensington ; 
and, judging from the development and 
growth of the Classes already re- 
moved to South Kensington, I think we 
need have no fear that.the removal will, 
in any degree, impair the efficiency of 
the education given. 


THE BALLOT AOT—CASES OF 
SCRUTINY. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: There was a 
Return ordered last Session of the num- 
ber of cases of scrutiny under the Ballot 
Act. I should like to know from the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment when that Return will be in the 
hands of Members ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I believe 
the Return was laid on the Table on the 
23rd of last month. The matter rests, 
therefore, with the printers, over whom, 
I am sorry to say, 1 have no authority. 
It will, no doubt, be ready before long. 


AFFAIRS OF AFGHANISTAN. 


Mr. OTWAY: I wish to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a Question 
of which I would have given him private 
Notice but from absence from town. 
There has appeared in some of the news- 
papers telegraphic news, copied from 
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authentic sources of information— Zhe 
Lahore Gazette—purporting to be the 
Government programme for the arrange- 
ment of affairs in Afghanistan. May I 
ask, whether the Government has received 
any official communication in accord with 
the alleged programme of Zhe Lahore 
Gazette ? 

TueCHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: I think it would be more con- 
venient if the hon. Gentleman would 

lace a Notice of his Question on the 

‘aper. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


In reply to Mr. Dittwyy, 


Tae CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER said: I hope it may be in our 
power to make some progress with the 
Army Estimates, and finish the Civil 
Service Supplementary Estimates this 
evening. If that should be the case, 
we propose on Thursday to take the 
Civil Service Estimates, and on Monday 
next to take the Navy Estimates. I 
would also mention that on Thursday I 

ropose to introduce the Bill, of which I 
isiea already spoken, for the allocation 
of the vacant seats. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—Ha Qo 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” — 


PARLIAMENT—LORD CASTLEREAGH. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATIONS. 


Mr. BIGGAR rose to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the criticisms of Dr. 
H. Quin on the conduct of the noble 
Lord the Member for County Down, with 
Minutes of the Oouncil of the Ulster 
Home Government Association. The 
hon. Member said, that personally he 
did not think this matter was one of 
very great importance; but as it had 
given rise to a good deal of discussion 
in the public papers, he had thought it 
his duty to bring the subject before the 
House and before the noble Lord whose 
conduct wasimpugned. On reading the 
report of the speech which the noble 
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Lord made on a previous occasion, he 
(Mr. Biggar) wrote to parties in Belfast 
whom he thought might possibly know 
something of the facts of the case. He 
did not bring the matter forward in the 
slightest degree in the interests of 
either the Whig or the Tory Party; but 
simply to give the noble Lord an oppor- 
tunity of setting himself right with the 
House, if he wished to do so. The 
noble Lord was reported to have said 
that he was never asked any questions 
on the subject of Home Rule in the 
County Down. He did not wish to 
bring any serious charge of want of ac-. 
curacy against the noble Lord, because 
he was disposed to make allowance for a 
lapse of memory; or that, perhaps, in 
the excitement of a political contest, he 
might not have remembered all that 
took place. He could imagine that was 
so; and if it was, it should be a caution 
to gentlemen who cross-examined candi- 
dates at elections to have their commu- 
nications in writing. The statement of 
the noble Lord was very explicit; but 
the statement of his (Mr. Biggar’s) 
friend in Belfast, who was the hon. 
Secretary of the Home Government 
Association, was also equally explicit. 
Dr. Quin was a gentleman of high cha- 
racter, and his word was to be believed, 
and he was convinced the statement he 
was about to read to the House was 
thoroughly correct, although he repeated 
that he was not disposed to say that the 
noble Lord had been intentionally incor- 
rect in his denial. In addition to the 
letter of Dr. Quin which he had received, 
there was the additional corroboration of 
members of the Association, which were 
taken immediately after the event had 
occurred ; and, after reading these state- 
ments, he thought the House would 
arrive at the conclusion that the noble 
Lord really did pledge himself to abstain 
from voting on the question of Home 
Rule. Now, the words reported to have 
been used by the noble Lord in this 
House were that he had had no commu- 
nication with the Home Rulers, and that 
he was never asked any questions on the 
subject of Home Rule in the County 
Down. Dr. Quin stated that he anda 
number of the Ulster Home Govern- 
ment Association were appointed a depu- 
tation to visit the candidates. Mr. 
Andrews, the Whig candidate, informed 
the deputation that he would vote 
against Home Rule, against University 
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Catholic Education, and against Mr. 
Butt’s Land Bill. With regard to the 
noble Lord, Dr. Quin said that on the 
10th of May, 1878, the deputation heard 
him address the electors in the Court 
House at Bangor. As soon as he came 
out of the Court House, the deputation 
addressed his Lordship in the street, 
and told him that they had been ap- 
pointed by the Ulster Home Government 
Association to wait on the rival candi- 
dates for County Down, and ask them 
to abstain from voting on the Home 
Rule question, and his Lordship replied 
*—“T will abstain.” Dr. Quin thought 
he added—‘‘ Upon my honour I will ab- 
stain ;” but was not quite certain about 
those words. He was, however, certain 
that his Lordship said point blank—‘‘ I 
will abstain.”” Dr. Quin thereupon ob- 
served—‘‘ You can easily abstain. Keep 
away hunting or shooting, and nobody 
will be any the wiser.” The noble Lord 
again reiterated his neutral pledge. He 
Mr. Biggar) had a letter from the Rev. 
ather Cahill, another member of the 
deputation, in which the reverend gen- 
tleman said that the exigencies of Party 
must, indeed, be terrible to produce such 
havoc in the noble Lord’s memory. 
Father Cahill’s narrative was to the 
effect that he and Dr. Quin were ap- 
ointed as a deputation to wait on Lord 
astlereagh and Mr. Andrews with re- 
spect to the restoration of the Irish Par- 
liament and Catholic Education. The 
Minute Book stated that on the 22nd of 
May an adjourned meeting of the Coun- 
cil was held, when the deputation were 
asked to give a verbatim report of the 
interview. Father Cahill said— 


“T introduced the deputation from this Coun- 
cilto the noble Lord. I then said—‘If elected, 
will you oppose the Catholic Education Bill, or 
be neutral on that question?’ He said—‘ I will 
be neutral on that question.’ Dr. Quin then 
said—‘ If elected, will you oppose Home Rule, 
or consent to be neutral on the question?’ Lord 
Castlereagh said—‘ I will be neutral.’ ’’ 


Now, in bringing this matter before the 
House, he had not attempted to push the 
case too much against the noble Lord; 
but he thought he had given sufficient 
evidence to show that the observations 
of the noble Lord, when the subject was 
before the House the other evening, 
were not a true statement of the facts; 
and, therefore, he hoped the noble Lord 
would say that the report was incorrect 
through the neglect of the reporters, or 
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that his memory had been defective in 
regard to whatreally took place. 
iscount CASTLEREAGH : Sir, the 
House may remember that a short time 
ago I ventured to offer a few words of 
explanation in regard to certain re- 
marks made by the noble Lord the 
Leader of the Opposition concerning 
myself. Last Friday week, Sir, I re- 
ceived a letter from the hon. Member 
for Cavan, in which he informed me 
that he had received such a letter from a 
Dr. Quin, of Belfast, as justified him in 
contradicting the statement which I had 
made in the House. After receivin 
that letter I immediately souanpaieane’ 
with my friends in the County Down in 
order to verify my recollection; and I 
am glad to say that the result of these 
inquiries is that I now strictly adhere 
to the statement I previously made. I 
find, on inquiry, that an interview did 
take place between Dr. Quin and my- 
self; but as I did not know Dr. Quin, 
either by sight or by name, it is rather 
hard for me to be expected to remember 
that I met him among the very great 
number of people I met during the 
course of my candidature. I can assure 
the House that when I met Dr. Quin I 
had not the slightest idea that he came 
to me on behalf of the Ulster Home 
Rule Association. When he came to 
me I had just been addressing a great 
meeting in the town of Bangor, and I 
was accosted by two gentlemen in the 
public street. The interview took place 
in the presence of upwards of 100 people, 
many of whom are influential electors of 
the County Down, and there happened 
to be present the then Grand Master of 
the Orange Lodge of Belfast.. During 
this interview not a word was said to 
lead me to suppose that those two gen- 
tlemen in any way represented the Home 
Rule Association; and hence I think I 
was perfectly justified in stating to the 
House that I had received no deputa- 
tion from the Home Rule Association. 
I again distinctly state that during this 
interview I gave no promise, directly or 
indirectly, with regard to Home Rule. 
This statement is borne out by letters 
which I hold in my hand, and which 
were written by gentlemen who were 
present at the interview, and by others 
who were standing by; and, if neces- 
sary, I could bring forward evidence to 
fully endorse all I have said. Onan 
ordinary occasion, Sir, I should con- 
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sider that I had already said quite suf- 
ficient ; but, with the permission of the 
House, I shall venture to read an ex- 
tract from an article that appeared in 
one of the most influential and most 
ably-conducted newspapers in the Pro- 
vince of Ulster. I venture to think that, 
after I have read it, the House will 
agree with me that there is no further 
need to prolong this discussion. The 
paper I refer to is Zhe Ulster Examiner, 
which is the leading organ of the Home 
Rule Party in the North of Ireland, 
and the number from which I shall 
quote is dated 20th July, 1878, which 
the House will observe was only two 
months after the election. The extract is 
as follows :— 


‘* Our Gladstonian contemporaries are anxious 
to know what promises Lord Castlereagh gave 
to his Catholic supporters during the recent 
contest. We should be something like an au- 
thority upon this matter, and we will answer 
the question by stating that Lord Castlereagh 
gave no promise to vote for Home Rule. The 
alleged confederation between him and the 
Home Rulers is quite a myth. We trust our 
very Liberal contemporaries will be satisfied 
with this very Liberal announcement. The 
Home Rule pledge which our contemporaries 
allude to exists only in their imagination. It 
was never given by Lord Castlereagh; but 
other concessions were made by him. He 
pledged himself to support the education policy 
of the Government, and to stand by Lord 
Beaconsfield tooth and nail, and once for all 
allay the heartburnings of the Irish people. If 
the organ of the Corn Exchange wishes to know 
whether Lord Castlereagh pledged himself to 
the Home Rulers—well, we candidly answer, 
‘* He did not.’ ” 


Mr. SULLIVAN remarked, that the 
late Protestant Archbishop of Dublin, 
Dr. Whately, wrote an amusing little 
work, entitled Historic Doubt concerning 
the Existence of Napoleon Bonaparte. By 
a process similar to that which had been 
seen in the House to-night, the Arch- 
bishop showed that there were very con- 
tradictory statements as to anything 
which Napoleon had said or done, or 
whether he ever existed. The statements 
of the two gentlemen who had been 
quoted would be believed in Ulster as 
readily as, he would not say any more 
readily than, the statement of the noble 
Lord. They had the testimony of these 
two gentlemen declaring positively to an 
interview in the streets of Bangor; 
whereas the noble Lord declared that 
nothing of the kind occurred. [‘‘ No ae 
At all events, the noble Lord denice 
what was alleged to have passed on the 
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occasion. If the matter rested there, 
there might be some doubt; but it was 
a most remarkable fact that when the 
noble Lord needed the aid in the County 
Down of the Home Rulers, his agent 
purchased 500 copies of a newspaper 
which contained a resolution stating that 
the noble Lord had given satisfactory 
pledges to the Home Rulers. Hon. Gen- 
tlemeh opposite very intelligently drew 
a wide distinction between promising to 
vote for Home Rule and promising to be 
neutral; but they were quite unable to 
draw a — at Liverpool peaeee 
voting for an inquiry and voting for 
Heese Rule. This was 80 soueke a a 
personal matter that he (Mr. Sullivan) 
did not wish to go on withit. It simply 
meant this—that in future the Irish elec- 
tors ought to be very careful as to the 
ey a9 they received from candidates 
standing for different constituencies, and 
also the pledges so readily given by their 
agents. It was very painful for Gentle- 
men to be bandying statements which 
were contradicted on the floor of that 
House. He knew that Conservative 
Gentlemen would not be likely to hold 
communications henceforth with Home 
Rulers, because the period had passed 
for the present when they thought they 
might secure the Home Rule vote; and 
as grapes were sour when they could not 
be reached, there was no doubt that for 
some time to come they would hear no 
more of Conservative coquettings with 
Home Rule. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, as the involuntary cause of the 
trouble which has been given to the noble 
Lord, I desire to say one or two words 
as to the course I have taken in the mat- 
ter. All I said, in referring to the subject 
a few days ago, was that there appeared 
to be some doubt as to the precise posi- 
tion of the noble Lord with regard to 
the Home Rule question, and, perhaps, 
I may be allowed to say a word in justi- 
fication of the course I have taken. The 
House will recollect that what I said 
was that there appeared to be, or that I 
understood there was, some doubt as to 
the position the noble Lord held with 
regard to the Home Rule question, and 
that we ought to have the doubt cleared 
up. What has passed shows I was en- 
tirely justified in the statement which I 
made. The noble Lord has just made a 
statement which I accept, and which I 
am sure the whole House will accept, as 
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absolutely correct. At the same time, 
that does not in the least alter the fact 
that there does appear to have existed at 
the time of the election, and, indeed, up 
to the present moment, a great misap- 
prehension in the County Down as to 
the position which the noble Lord held 
with regard to the Home Rule question. 
I must say that the deputation from the 
Home Rule Association took an extremely 
inconvenient mode of ascertaining his 
opinion. I am not in the least surprised 
that misapprehension should have arisen 
as to what occurred at an interview of 
that kind, and I entirely accept the noble 
Lord’s statement with regard to it. Still 
I cannot acquit the noble Lord’s sup- 
porters and friends of having taken ad- 
vantage of what was evidently a total 
misapprehension for the purpose of pro- 
moting the noble Lord’s election. It 
appears that a resolution was passed by 
the Home Rule League, in which they 
stated that the assurances received from 
the noble Lord were satisfactory. No 
doubt, that resolution did not come under 
the personal observation of the noble 
Lord, but it must have come under the 
observation of many of his supporters ; 
and it was not fair that up to this time 
no steps were taken to correct an entirely 
erroneous statement, on the strength and 
presumed accuracy of which the noble 
Lord received the support of the Associa- 
tion, which was given under a total mis- 
apprehension of what the noble Lord had 
said upon the question. I am sorry 
that the House has been troubled with 
personal explanations of this character, 
and I am sorry that the noble Lord 
has been called upon to explain the 
exact position of affairs; but, at the 
same time, I cannot say that I can 
take the smallest blame to myself in 
the matter, because it was most desir- 
able that a misapprehension so long 
existing should now at last be finally 
cleared up. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Motion before 
the House is the Motion to go into Com- 
mittee of Supply. Ona Motion of that 
character considerable latitude is usually 
allowed by the House; and the hon. 
Member for Cavan has been permitted 
to bring forward what he considers a 
— before the House goes into 

ommittee of Supply. The House has 
also heard on a personal matter the noble 
Lord the Member for the County Down. 
I am bound to say, however, that if de- 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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bates are to arise on personal matters 
of this character, such a course will lead 
to grave inconvenience. 

Mr. PEASE said, that after what had 
fallen from the Speaker he desired to 
say only one word. He had had the 
honour of contesting an election with the 
noble Lord the Member for the County 
Down as his opponent. Party spirit 
then ran high, but he could state that 
the noble Lord never twisted one word 
of his or of his Colleagues; nor did the 
noble Lord deviate one iota, in order to 
gain that election, from the course of 
an honourable and an upright man. He 
could believe that Party spirit ran even 
higher in Ireland ; but he could not be- 
lieve, from the character of the noble 
Lord and his family in the county which 
he had the honour to represent, that the 
noble Lord would wilfully mislead the 
House, either as regarded half a promise 
or a whole promise. 

Srr THOMAS BATESON : Sir, I was 
in the County Down and knew a good 
deal about the elections of 1878. I 
am prepared to assert, and I have letters 
to prove, that the noble Lord neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly either promised to 
be neutral or to abstain from voting on 
the question of Home Rule. That ques- 
tion was never put to him. The gentle- 
man who accompanied Dr. Quin who 
has been mentioned has, on paper and 
in print, declared emphatically that the 
question never was put, and I think the 
noble Lord has amply vindicated his 
position. I hold in my hand a manifesto 
issued by the Home Rule Association 
at the election, in which Home Rule 
never was mentioned; nor, indeed, 
was it mentioned during the canvass of 
either of the candidates. I admit that a 
large number of the respectable Roman 
Catholics supported the noble Lord in 
that election, and perhaps hon. Gentle- 
men opposite would like to know the 
reason why? I will tell them the reason. 
It was Because the respectable Roman 
Catholics of the County Down have 
learned to distrust, to suspect, and to 
dislike the Whigs, Whiggery, and Whig 
nominees, that they supported the noble 
Lord. And further, they held this lan- 


guage— 


“We, the Roman Catholics of the County 
Down, have hitherto been made hewers of wood 
and drawers of water for the democratic Presby- 
terians, and, therefore, we will support the son 
of one of the best landlords in Ireland.” 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: I earnestly hope the House 
will bear in mind the few words which 
you, Sir, addressed to it a short time 
ago. We are perfectly well aware that 
there is nothing the House holds so dear 
as the honour of its Members; and, 
therefore, at whatever risk or inconve- 
nience to our debates, we are always 
ready to give a hearing to those who 
wish to speak upon personal conduct. I 
have no doubt that the hon. Member 
for Cavan brought forward this question 
in order to clear up a matter on which 
he thought there was something to be 
said; and I am sure everyone who lis- 
tened to my noble Friend’s answer was 
thoroughly satisfied—[‘‘No, no !’”]—was 
thoroughly satisfied with the noble, 
straightforward, and frank manner in 
which he answered the questions put to 
him. gs No, no!”] I am extremely 
sorry if anybody can form a different 
impression from that which it has made 
upon me, and I believe upon the House 
generally. However, after these expia- 
nations have been given, and now that 
we have been informed by the noble 
Lord of what occurred, the time has, in 
my opinion, come for the matter to be 
allowed to drop. It was natural that 
the noble Lord opposite (the Marquess 
of Hartington) should have made the re- 
marks he did in reference to what passed 
on a previous occasion ; but I do think we 
oul be committing a serious error if 
we allowed ourselves to be drawn into a 
discussion with respect to the politics of 
any particular part of the United King- 
dom, or, indeed, of any matter further 
touching the question now before the 
House. I am sure there will be a general 
opinion that the noble Lord has acted 
straightforwardly. [‘‘ No, no!” ] Well, 
that will be the opinion of all who have 
listened candidly to what the noble 
Lord said. I hope your advice, Sir, 
will be taken, and that we may now be 
allowed to proceed with the Business of 
the evening. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was sorry to 
intrude upon the House in connection 
with the present personal discussion, 
and he would not have done so but for 
the unfortunate remarks of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Devizes (Sir 
Thomas Bateson). He was not surprised 
that the hon. Baronet should have made 
an attack upon the Whig Party, seeing 
that he had been expelled by them from 
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his seat in Ireland on a former occasion- 
The hon. Baronet had said that he knew 
everything that had happened at the 
County Down election. ell, at the 
present moment a matter of t in- 
terest was under discussion in the North 
of Ireland, and that was a statement by 
Mr. Finigan, who was present at this 
interview between the noble Lord and 
the deputation from the Home Rulers, 
that he had discovered the secret of how 
everyone had voted, notwithstanding the 
secrecy of the Ballot. But the hon. 
Baronet had said emphatically that 
there was not one word mentioned about 
Home Rule during the entire canvass of 
either of the candidates. In regard to 
this matter, the honour of the noble 
Lord was not alone at stake. The 
honour and political character of the 
Rey. Mr. Cahill, the recognized manager 
and editor of Zhe Ulster Examiner, was 
also at stake, and that of the Secretary 
of the Home Rule Association of Ulster. 
He (Mr. Callan) had had some slight 

art in this matter, and he gave a 

earty and thorough support to the 
candidature of the noble ord for the 
County Down. He did so because of the 
express statement of the Home Rule 
Association, that the noble Lord had 
satisfied them upon one point; and 
they should recollect that what had oc- 
curred in the House in connection with 
this matter bore that statement out. 
The noble Lord had carefully avoided, 
on the present occasion, to reiterate or 
re-affirm the declaration which he made 
on the last occasion. The noble Lord 
then said he was asked no question on 
the subject of Home Rule in the county 
of Down. He had carefully avoided re- 
affirming that statement that day. He 
had again denied that he made any 
pledge whatever to support Home Rule; 
ut that was not the charge-that was 
made. The charge which was made, and 
which had not been denied, was that 
he gave a distinct pledge of neutrality 
on two points— namely, upon Catho- 
lic University Education and Home 
Rule. He was not at all surprised 
at the misapprehension and mystifica- 
tion which existed as to what pledge 
the noble Lord gave; for they knew 
that similar mystification existed as 
to the intrigue which was carried, and 
the pledge which was made, on behalf 
of the ig Party at the Sheffield 
election. 
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Mr. FINIGAN: The question rests 
not on an alleged promise of the noble 
Lord to vote for Home Rule, but on his 
promise not to vote against it. I find in 
Lhe Morning News, a Presbyterian organ 
of Ulster, this statement published on 
the 22nd of May, 1878— 

“The support of the Home Rulers was de- 

liberately bargained for by Lord Castlereagh, 
and was purchased by a promise given by him 
not to vote against Home Rule.” 
I am not surprised that the noble Lord 
should now deny in public what he 
secretly promised. I expected nothing 
else from the collateral descendant of the 
infamous Castlereagh of Union times. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!) I did not, and could not, 
expect anything else from the descend- 
ant of one of such infamous notoriety. 
[‘*Oh, oh!” “ Order !’"] 
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IRELAND — THE ENNISHOWEN 
FISHERY, COUNTY DONEGAL. 


RESOLUTION, 


Mr. O'DONNELL, in rising to call 
attention to the urgent need of a fishery 
ier and harbour at Malin Head, Ennis- 
owen, county Donegal, and to move— 
“ That greater facilities than are now avail- 
able should be granted to the distressed in- 
habitants for raising the sum of money re- 
quir Fs 
said, if he cared to occupy the time of 
the House, he could quote copious ex- 
tracts to show the excessive distress pre- 
vailing at Ennishowen at the present 
time. But even in ordinary times the 
fishing interests of Ireland should be 
the object of a great deal of care on 
the part of the Government; and year 
after year the Irish Members had en- 
deavoured to secure some attention and 
care in this respect from the Govern- 
ment. The whole coast of Donegal, 
especially that part of it lying between 
Lough Swilly and Lough Foyle, was ex- 
posed to the fury of the Atlantic gales; 
and there was great need, therefore, for 
some protection for the fishermen in 
plying their dangerous calling in that 
ocality. The distress round Malin 
Head was now extremely severe; and 
he thought that the Government ought 
to take the opportunity of doing a work 
which would be not only of permanent 
benefit to the locality, but of the highest 
advantage in relieving and mitigating 
the prevalent severe distress. Some 


time ago all the leading persons in the 
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district, without distinction of politics 
or creed, joined in a Petition for a 
fishery pier and harbour being erected 
at Malin Head, and a local inquiry was 
in consequence held by Mr. Brady and 
Mr. Johnson, the Fishery Inspectors, 
who agreed that the circumstances were 
such that there was an urgent need for 
such a work being undertaken. There 
was a good case in favour of Govern- 
ment aid. The Board of Works laid it 
down that if one-quarter of the sum re- 
quired was raised in the locality, the re- 
mainder would be advanced by them. 
In ordinary years the amount could be 
raised in the locality ; but now all their 
energies were occupied in relieving the 
necessities of the country, and it was 
quite impossible that the sum required 
—about £1,000—could be raised. If 
the Government would hold out to the 
locality any hope that the entire sum 
would be advanced on such easy terms 
as money was advanced to landlords, 
they might set to work to construct the 
pier and harbour, and thereby relieve 
much misery and afford protection to the 
local fishing industry. He hoped the 
Government would in this case dispense 
with red-tapeism. If the money were 
advanced to the inhabitants on the same 
terms as to the landlords he did not 
think the Treasury would suffer, and a 

eat benefit would be conferred on the 

istrict. It was literally impossible for 
any fishing industry to grow up on such 
exposed parts of the Irish coast until 
something was done, in the first place, 
by public authority and at the public 
expense. If fishing piers and harbours 
were constructed the fishermen could in- 
vite capital; fishing boats of an im- 
proved character would be employed in 
the trade, as they would be protected 
against stress of weather. Through the 
absolute want of such conveniences the 
fishermen could now only drag their 
boats up on the beach. There could be 
nothing but the most wretched sort of 
fishing on the coast of Ireland, especially 
in Donegal, until the Government 
afforded liberal assistance. The loss to 
the Treasury would be recouped in a 
little time, and there would result a 
great development of industry and pro- 
sperity. 

Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 





“ greater facilities than are now available should 
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be — to - distressed eae of the 
county Donegal for raising a sum of money re- 
suired for the erection of a fishery pier and 
harbour at Malin Head, Ennishowen,”—(Mr. 
O’ Donnell,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question aa “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. O’CLERY, in supporting the Mo- 
tion of the hon Member tor Dungarvan, 
urged the desirability of a similar work 
being undertaken at Ross and Loop 
Head, at the mouth of the Shannon. 
Mr. Brady, one of the Oommissioners of 
Fisheries in Ireland, had pointed out the 
desirability of establishing fishing piers 
there, and had clearly shown that for an 
expenditure of a few hundred pounds 
the fishing population of that one locality 
might realize £2,000 a-year. There 
could be no better way of helping the 
people than by such advances, and it 
was a question for the Government fora 
time to deal with. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, there was no question which of late 
had more pressed itself on the attention 
of the Government than the increase of 
facilities for the erection of piers to pro- 
tect the fisheries. The Treasury regula- 
tions on the subject of loans had been 
relaxed ; and in several cases where one- 
fourth of the cost had been provided by 
the districts concerned the Treasury had 
consented to provide the remaining 
three-fourths. Out of the list which had 
been recommended by the Fishery In- 
spectors five had been sanctioned by the 
Government; and three more in the 
County Donegal had since been sanc- 
tioned, at his instance, from representa- 
tions which had been made to him by 
the noble Marquess the Member for 
Donegal (the Marquess of Hamilton). 
The endeavour of the Government had 
always been, not to lose sight of what 
he believed to be a sound principle— 
namely, that there should be some evi- 
dence of local interest in the erection of 
piers. He was quite aware that the 
harbour referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber was also in the list of those which 
had been recommended by the Fishery 
Commissionérs ; but it was lower down, 
and it therefore appeared not to be so 
important. If the locality was much 
interested in its erection, application 
could be made under the Bill for the 
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Relief of Distress to the baronial ses- 
sions, and on a presentment contribution 
could be obtained from the Government 
on easier terms than those granted at 
ordinary times. Recognizing the fact 
that fishery piers and harbours were of 
material assistance to those who were 
dependent on the particular industry 
under consideration, he assured hon. 
Members that the question would always 
command his serious attention. 
GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he yielded to no Member in the 
desire to see additional harbours con- 
structed and old harbours improved. To 
this end he had repeatedly appealed to 
the Treasury; but though at times suc- 
cess was likely to result by attention 
being given to his appeals, he was sorry 
to say that these hopes had hitherto not 
been realized. He had also obtained 
in 1876 an important Return of all public 
expenditure on harbours since the be- 
ginning of this autumn, and hon. Mem- 
bers would find that an outlay of nearly 
£10,000,000 had been incurred. Now, 
he would like to know how much, 
amongst the £10,000,000 spent on these 
works, had been spent for the benefit of 
the country? He would be glad if the 
Secretary to the Treasury could point 
out one harbour in 10 that was now of 
use to the country; and he would even 
ask how many of those upon which the 
money had been expended during the 
last six years in Ireland were successful ? 
[‘‘Oh!”] He would be glad to be cor- 
rected if he were wrong. He quite agreed 
with his hon. Friend that by the expen- 
diture of a small sum of money much 
good might be done in improving the 
piers or harbours for fishery purposes ; 
but, looking to what had been the result 
of their operations in Scotland, as well as 
in Ireland, he would recommend the 
Government, before they undertook to 
lay out more money on piers and har- 
bours, to ascertain whether the engineers 
knew how to construct them. Judging 
from the many failures in the designing 
of new harbour works, he was fully jus- 
tified in expressing the thought that 
their engineers did not know how to con- 
struct them. He had repeatedly urged 
that, before more public money was 
spent on these works, inquiries should 
be made by engineers, under the orders 
of the Government of the country, into 
all harbours, not only in the United 
Kingdom, but in foreign countries, as to 
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the state of harbours both as respected 
those that had been successful as well 
as failures. The cost of this investiga- 
tion need not be large, because it would 
be easy to find men qualified to inquire 
and report thereon at moderate remune- 
ration. On these reports, aud with 
carefully-designed plans, obtained they 
would then acquire such ample know- 
ledge as to have some guarantee for their 
engineers avoiding the mistakes made in 
the past, so that they might construct 
harbours in a manner that would reflect 
credit upon the country. Some of the 
harbours in Scotland had been enormous 
failures. They had been constructed on 
bad principles, and of bad material, and 
not one fraction of the money expended 
on them would ever come back. ilst 
cautioning the Government against ex- 
pending money on harbours which were 
from their ignorance most likely to be 
unsuccessful, he must add that he did 
not despair of improvement in this direc- 
tion; but it could only be secured by 
proper means. The question would then 
not be raised as to money being fur- 
nished by Government, but as to ob- 
taining permission to select sites where 
sea works could be allowed to be thrown 
up. The funds would be readily found by 
the public, because good harbours would 
so extend their fisheries as to insure sup- 
plies of fish more valuable than the land 
rental of the district. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


.SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 
Supriy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
DEPARTMENTAL STATEMENT. 


Coroner STANLEY: In rising to 
move the Army Estimates for the en- 
suing year, I feel, in comparison with 
the statements which it has been my 
duty, and that of other Ministers, to 
make on this occasion in previous years, 
that the Estimates of the ensuing year 
will, perhaps, present features of com- 
paratively little interest to the Commit- 
tee. It has been the custom ever since 
my right hon. Friend the late Secretary 
of State for War succeeded to his Office 
to endeavour to give to the House, and 
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through the House to the country, the 
largest possible amount of information 
with regard to the Army, by statistics 
and other records of various descrip- 
tions. Therefore, I feel that it is not of 
the highest necessity, and not being a 
matter of necessity, that it certainly is 
not advisable, that I should delay the 
Committee by venturing upon any detail 
into figures with which they already are 
familiar in another form, although, of 
course, when the time comes, I shall be 
fully ready to give explanations of the 
figures where they are required. There 
are, however, still certain points of in- 
terest which from time to timé, as I pro- 
ceed through the Estimates, I shall en- 
deavour, I hope at no undue length, to 
bring before the notice of the Committee. 
At the same time, I am bound at once 
to express my regret that circumstances 
have made it impossible for me to carry 
out as I should have wished the pro- 
mises that I made at this time last year. 
It will be in the recollection of some of 
those who take an interest in these mat- 
ters that at the time when the Forces 
were proceeding to the Cape and to 
Zululand last year great attention was 
drawn to the mode in which, at the pre- 
sent time, battalions are made up for 
service in the field. That is a subject 
upon which I gave the House, to the 
best of my power, and in the frankest 
manner, all the information that came 
before me. I endeavoured, I hope with- 
out casting undue blame anywhere, to 
point out what I thought were the de- 
fects of the system under which we 
were then working. I also announced, 
although obliged to speak with some 
reserve, that we hoped to be able to take 
steps to remedy the defects which im- 
peded the work of our existing system. 
A Committee, as many hon. Members 
are already aware, was appointed, con- 
sisting of officers of considerable experi- 
ence and distinction in various branches 
of the Service, which, under the presi- 
dency of General Lord Airey, undertook 
to inquire into the working of the system 
of short service, of limited battalions, 
of brigade depéts, and certain other 
matters, and to report in what details, 
or in what respects, that system was 
capable of being made more efficient, 
and to work more smoothly. Though it 
may be a matter of personal regret to 
myself that I have been unable to re- 
ceive the Report of the Committee, yet 
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I am bound, on the other hand, to take 
the earliest opportunity of paying my 
tribute of acknowledgment to the ex- 
treme care and assiduity with which 
those Gentlemen have devoted themselves 
to the duties of the inquiry, and to state 
in the most public manner that, though 
I have been anxious to receive a Report 
from them, upon which I could recom- 
mend to the House the earliest action 
possible, yet, at the same time, I’ have 
felt that the subject was one of such vast 
importance that it would be unfair, and 
I may add even wrong, to press that 
Committee to come to a premature con- 
clusion. For these reasons I am unable 
at present to discuss the matters with 
which that Committee has to deal, and 
I hope the Committee will also feel that 
there is no undue reticence on my part 
if I rather deprecate discussions on 
points on which I am unable to speak 
freely at the present time, and upon 
which it would be something more than 
inconvenient that I should express an 
ex parte or preconceived opinion. I 
would now rather suggest to the Com- 
mittee, though I have no wish to 
‘‘burke’’ discussion, that it will be for 
the convenience of themselves and of 
the House generally—as is felt, I know, 
by hon. Members who take an interest 
in such matters—that we should for the 
present defer any such discussion till a 
time when Lord Airey’s Committee has 
presented its Report; then, ifit be neces- 
sary on it to take legislative action, it 
will be my duty to bring the subject be- 
fore the House; or, if it is not necessary, 
I wiil take care to offer such facilities in 
my power as will allow full opportunities 
for discussion of their proposals. I 
think, therefore, we shall do better to 
discuss the matter after we have seen 
what is the opinion of experts upon the 
matter. With these remarks, I propose, 
to that extent, to pass from the question 
of system and of organization. It may 
be a matter of interest to the Committee 
to know, before I pass to the question of 
the numbers of men enlisted during the 
past year, that the number of officers 
who have joined the Service since I last 
addressed the Committee amounts to 
482; that the number of officers who 
have left amounts to 422; and, with re- 
gard to another matter—of which I can 
only speak generally—that at the present 
time 404 officers have put down their 
names to join the list of officers for the 
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Reserve, for service in the field or other- 
wise, if necessary. Now, of this Reserve 
of officers, the Committee may further 
like to know, of ihose who are liable 
upon their retirement to serve, there are 
190; the retired officers in no way liable 
who applied for commissions amounts to 
59; the officers of the Militia, Yeomanry 
Cavalry, and Volunteers are 149, not in- 
cluding certain applications which have 
been received from field officers; and 
there are, in addition to these, some few 
cases where officers have applied to join, 
but where they have to undergo the ne- 
cessary examination. That makes a 
total of 404. The amount paid by the 
Army Purchase Commissioners as com- 
pensation to officers from the Ist of 
April, 1879, to the present date, as 
nearly as I can ascertain it, is £204,567 ; 
there is besides £12,083 paid to officers 
of the Indian Ordnance Corps under 
the Act of 1874-5; making a total of 
£216,550. There are also, of course, 
certain claims of other officers before 
the Commissioners upon which a final 
settlement has not yet been arrived at. 
With regard to explanations as to the 
causes of increase or decrease in the In- 
fantry in the various accessory Papers 
issued, together with the Estimates, these 
will be found given as fully as possible. 
At the present time there are 5 bat- 
talions of Infantry temporarily detained 
in India; 1 battalion of Horse Artil- 
lery, 1 battery of Field Artillery, and 
4 batteries of Garrison Artillery are 
also at this moment detained in In- 
dia. The 15th Hussars are also de- 
tained there; but the normal force of 
Cavalry in the country is not exceeded, 
because the Queen’s Dragoon Guards, 
who were to have gone to India, are in 
a temporary exigency detained at the 
Cape, and that leaves the Force at the 
number specified in the Estimates. I 
must make one exception with regard to 
the Staff which is taken in the Estimates 
for the Cape. It is stated in the Esti- 
mates as one Lieutenant General and 
one Colonel of the Staff. Communica- 
tions have been going on between the 
Cape authorities and themselves as to 
the division of the Forces for greater 
convenience into a command of less di- 
mensions at the Cape, and a separate 
command also of less dimensions united 
to a single command at Natal and in the 
Transvaal. Unfortunately, negotiations 
were still in progress by telegraph, when 
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an accident happened to the direct line 
of cable, and, consequently, our mes- 
sages had to be transferred to the old 
line round by Madeira. That has caused 
the delay in the reply received from the 
Cape; and, therefore, the Committee will 
be kind enough to understand that the 
decision upon this point is not absolutely 
final. I think, at the same time, it is 
only fair, as the matter is placed in de- 
tail in the Estimates, that this should 
be fully stated. There is no essential 
alteration this year in the number of 
officers or of men from that intended to 
have taken a and explained in detail 
last year. The Committee will remember 
that it was my duty to explain that it 
had been intended to reduce the total 
amount of the Force by about 4,000 
men, and that that decrease was sus- 
pended at the last moment by the unfor- 
tunate necessity of sending troops to the 
Cape. It was then too late to take the 
Estimates on that basis, and we were 
obliged to add an amount and a certain 
number of men en bloc to the Estimates. 
Estimates had been generally prepared 
before the announcement of the disaster 
of Isandlana came to hand, and it is on 
that basis that the present Estimates 
have been prepared. I have said that 
we have made no change as regards the 
number of officers. I think, Sir, while 
speaking of the officers, that I may, per- 
haps, be allowed to pay a tribute which 
I think is due to the regimental officers 
generally, for the manner in which they 
have tried to carry out their duties in 
the matters affecting their command. 
Last year it was my duty to show the 
Committee what was the result, to my 
mind, of the unfortunate necessity of 
bringing together men from different 
battalions. I am desirous, therefore, to 
pay my earliest tribute to the care and 
attention with which the regimental offi- 
cers took over those large drafts and 
worked them into their regimental sys- 
tem. It is, we know, considered at all 
times by many, with our system of short 
service, a somewhat thankless task to do 
this; and, therefore, I am bound to say 
that the assiduity, and the care, and the 
ability with which the regimental offi- 
cers have worked have left nothing to 
be desired so far as they were concerned, 
Now, as bearing on the question of the 
officers, I should like to say one word 
with regard to the Pay Department. 
That continues to offer an outlet to a 
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number of officers, which is not only not 
unacceptable to themselves, but is in 
many cases beneficial to the Public Ser- 
vice, allowing, as it does, officers to re- 
main connected with the Service who 
otherwise would have been compelled, 
either from physical causes or from the 
necessity of retiring by the Compulsory 
Clause of the Royal Warrant, to discon- 
nect themselves from the Service to 
which they are attached. The Accountant 
General, under whose able presidency 
this Department was formed, tells me 
that although the number of paymasters 
has been slightly reduced the advan- 
tages of the system continue to be appre- 
ciated, and that the experience of the 
Army Pay Department, as compared with 
the former system, continues to be very 
satisfactory. Its working on active ser- 
vice received fair trial during the recent 
operations at the Cape. It is stated that 
the testimony of general officers in com- 
mand has been fully in favour of this 

rinciple, and it is believed that the 

epartment will be of the greatest ser- 
vice to officers holding responsible com- 
mands. There continues to be no lack 
of candidates from the combatant branch 
to supply vacancies. Forty-five officers 
were gazetted to this branch last year, 
making 102 since the first introduction 
of the system, and 18 more are now 
awaiting the approbation of the Depart- 
ment; so that in less than two years 
this work may be said to have provided 
employment for no less than 120 officers. 
There are also now many candidates 
awaiting to benominated. Besides the ad- 
vantage of such an outlet, the efficiency of 
the Department appears to be all that is 
desired; and I think I am not otherwise 
than justified in claiming for the present 
Accountant General, and my hon. and 
gallant Friend the Financial Secretary, 
and those who have to carry out this sys- 
tem, the due meed of gratitude for such 
successful results. Passing from the ques- 
tion of the officers, and taking that point 
which is necessarily one of the main 
points of interest, I find that 25,927 men 
joined during the year 1879, as against 
28,325 in the year 1878, and 28,728 in 
the year 1877. The falling-off is attri- 
butable partly to the high standard 
which has prevailed during the greater 
part of the year, and also, I am very 
glad to say, very much to the increased 
care which is exercised in passing re- 
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course of preparation embodying instruc- 
tions which have been a y issued 
with regard to the medical inspection of 
recruits, and providing in a still greater 
degree for even more careful medical 
examination, not only by officers of the 
Medical Department, but also by the 
civil medical practitioners employed in 
this duty. We have been using in the 
year just closed the same machinery for 
recruiting purposes as in previous years 
—namely, the sub-district organization, 
coupled with the London and Dublin 
sub-districts; and, thirdly, the head- 
quarter recruiting. The number of re- 
cruits raised in the sub-districts was 
15,900 odd in 1879, as against 17,181 in 
1878, and 17,380 in 1877. This shows 
a slight decrease at the brigade depdots, 
and in the number of men raised in the 
respective years. As regards Militia- 
men who have enlisted in the Army, 
there were 7,159 in 1878, against 
7,748 in 1878, and 9,000 odd in 1877. 
Although the recruiting, as I have 
said, has slightly fallen off, the only 
corps below the establishment to any 
considerable extent during the year has 
been the Royal Artillery. That has 
arisen from the fact that during the 
greater part of the year the standard was 
very high. Now, we come to that point 
which is always considered of somuch im- 
portance in connection with the recruit- 
ing, and is, perhaps, the least satisfac- 
tory part of this question—namely, the 
desertions. In 1879 there were 4,070 de- 
serters in the ordinary or general sense in 
which that term is used, or 15 per cent of 
the recruits. In 1878 the numbers were 
5,416, or 19 per cent of the recruits, 
while in 1877 the numbers were 5,000, 
or 17 per cent of the recruits. Therefore, 
in the year 1879, there was a decrease 
over both of the two preceding years. It 
may, perhaps, be of interest also to the 
Committee to learn that the percentage 
of deserters to recruits is smaller than it 
has been in any year since 1870; and 
that year, as persons know who are in- 
terested in the matter, was a year which, 
from various causes, was entirely excep- 
tional. That was also in itself the 
smallest percentage of any year since 
the year 1861. The net loss from deser- 
tions was very much brought down by 
the number of men who rejoined their 
regiments after desertion, and which, 
amounted in the past year, to 2,254; so 
that though the decrease at first sight 
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looked large the net loss comes down to 
1,816, though, of course, I do not say 
that even that is not far too large. That, 
however, again is the smallest number 
since the year 1868. The number of 
discharges during the last three years 
has not materially varied. There were 
15,209 in 1879, 15,198 in 1878, and 
15,723 in 1877. That is, of course, a 
very large number; but it is brought 
about not only by temporary causes, but 
by the fact that the recruiting 20 or 21 
years ago was exceptionally heavy. The 
discharges by purchase were in 1879 
2,495, as compared with 2,058 in 1878, 
and 2,970 in 1877. It may, perhaps, be 
convenient that I should now tell the 
Committee, as far as I am aware of it, 
how the provisions of the Army Discipline 
and Regulation Act passed last year work 
in connection with recruits, especially as 
regards the right of the recruit to claim 
his discharge within a specified period. 
This is, however, a section as to which I 
cannot give full information, because it 
is hardly yet in operation, and has only 
been set in motion very recently. The 
Inspector General of Recruiting shares 
my belief that this finally will have the 
effect of diminishing the desertions in 
proportion to the recruits. It will be 
borne in mind, of course, that the num- 
ber of desertions have no reference what- 
ever to the number of recruits enlisted 
during the same period, although the 
figures are thus compared. It is very 
truly said that an ounce of practice is 
worth a pound of theory, and, perhaps, 
upon the strength of that proverb the 
Committee will allow me to read what I 
have only received myself this day— 
namely, the views of the Assistant Ad- 
jutant General of the London recruiting 
district, and also of one of the sergeants 
under him. Colonel Field, an officer of 
great experience writes, ‘‘ that the new 
system of enlistment is a vast im- 
provement on the old, the practice of 
enlisting for the sole purpose of getting 
the enlistment money and as many days’ 
pay as possible, without any intention of 
joining the Army, being very much dimi- 
nished, and that fewer bad characters now 
enter and re-enter the Army than for- 
merly.”’ I will not trouble the Committee 
with Sergeant Major Hunter’s letter; but 
he says that desertions are much less fre- 
quent now than formerly, and that the 
enlistments have been 36 as against 7, 
and the payments £1 188. 9d. as against 
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£12 198. 10d. That shows what the 
saving to the public is in the enlistment 
shilling and in the one or two days’ pay 
which the men were formerly in the habit 
of drawing the moment they were en- 
listed. I have just given theleading points 
as concerns the men, and I now proceed 
to pass from Vote 1. It will be observed 
by the Committee that the Vote has, in 
some degree, been increased this year 
by the necessity for purchasing horses, 
which we were able to dispense with 
last year, as we kept on with those pur- 
chased under the Vote of Credit, and we 
have now, in consequence, to make rather 
larger purchases. There is also a small 
oint in connection with the Veterinary 
epartment, which, although its final 
form has not been altogether agreed to, 
I may, perhaps, touch upon. It has long 
been felt that there has been a great 
want of systematic instruction, both for 
veterinary surgeons and for the officers 
concerned in the management of horses ; 
but I hope that in the course of the en- 
suing year, by beginning on modest 
dimensions with no expensive buildings 
nor staff, but using those which we 
already possess, we may be enabled to 
establish something in the nature of 
a Veterinary School at Aldershot, by 
which I think the Service will be greatly 
benefited; and I feel bound to express my 
sense of the manner in which a gallant 
officer, well known to many here present 
—Sir Frederick Fitz Wygram—has been 
good enough to give us his assistance in 
this matter. Upon Vote 2 I think there 
is hardly any remark which it is neces- 
sary forme to make. That is explained 
in the Paper showing the amount of 
variation, wherein it appears that there 
was a small increase under one head 
and a slight diminution under another. 
As regards Vote 3, that is also substan- 
tially unchanged. I may mention, how- 
ever, that the Committee appointed, 
partly in consequence of the promise 
which I give here, and partly in conse- 
quence of what took place during the 
assing of the Army Discipline and 
Bessision Bill, is at present occupied 
in investigating as to the best mode 
of dealing with military prisoners, 
taken in connection with the Army Dis- 
cipline and Regulation Act and with the 
Prisons Act of former times. That Com- 
mittee, which, I believe, is presided over 
by Mr. Liddell, the Permanent Under 
Secretary of the Home Department, 
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and which numbers among its Mem- 
bers Sir Charles Du Cane and Mr. Knox, 
is engaged in practical researches; and I 
have every reason to hope that their Re- 
port, when received, will be such as can 

© promptly and efficiently acted upon. 
With regard to Vote 4, I am glad to say 
that it has assumed a different position 
this year from that in which it stood 
when the Estimates of last year were 

roposed. Since the Committee were 
ast engaged upon this matter the 
Medical Warrant has been issued; and I 
am glad to say that, although I am fully 
aware no one in this world can please 
everybody, there is a great concurrence 
of opinion in favour of that Warrant 
as it now stands. I think it will be 
seen that through the liberality displayed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
Government have shown an anxious 
desire to benefit the Medical Depart- 
ment; and I am glad to hear that their 
endeavours have not only been success- 
ful in attracting candidates, but that 
these are of a considerably better class 
than those brought to the work for-years 
past. There seems to be a consensus of 
opinion that the Warrant is so far libe- 
ral that if it does not attract candidates 
to the Service nothing will. There have 
been two examinations of candidates 
since December last, when the Warrant 
was issued, at the first of which 72 can- 
didates passed out of 76 who offered 
themselves for examination; on the 
second occasion, out of 42 candidates 
who competed, 35 fully came up to 
the required standard and were ac- 
cepted; so that we have had, within 
the space of little more than two 
months, 107 successful candidates out of 
the 118 who presented themselves for 
examination. Both in South Africa and 
in Afghanistan the general officers in 
command have spoken in the highest 
terms of the efficiency, zeal, and self-de- 
votion of all ranks of medical officers ; 
and I am afraid that there is melancholy 
evidence in confirmation of this in the 
large number of men who have suc- 
cumbed to the hard work which they had 
to undergo in the Indian Forces. Per- 
haps the Committee will forgive me for 
referring for one moment to the loss 
which the medical world and Medical 
Service have sustained by the death, 
at Sherpur, of Deputy Surgeon General 
Porter, an officer whose arrangements 
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paign left nothing to be desired, and who 
succumbed as certainly in the execution 
of his duty as if he had been killed in 
action. Both in the medical world and 
among his countrymen he leaves a repu- 
tation to which his friends may look 
back with satisfaction, and a memory 
dear to all those who knew him. There 
is another point in connection with the 
Medical Service to which I should like 
to call the attention of the Committee. 
During the recent attack on Sococoeni’s 
camp, the ‘‘ bearer companies’ were, for 
the first time, fully organized ; and it is 
satisfactory to know that this organiza- 
tion, under the direction of Surgeon 
Major Hector, was attended with the 
very best results. I consider it import- 
ant that I should draw attention to this 
fact, because the establishment of 
‘‘ bearer companies” is in itself a very 
marked feature in field medical organi- 
zation. I believe I am entitled to read 
a letter, although it was not written 
with that object, from Colonel Bracken- 
bury to one of the Surgeon Generals, 
and which expresses more tersely than I 
can the advantages which arose from 
the establishment of this body. The 
letter contains the following passage :— 

**T do not think the best trained Aldershot 
bearer company could have done better. It 
was a sight to see, for [ suppose it was the first 
action fought by our troops of which it can be 
said that not one single fighting man left the 
ranks to take wounded to the rear, although we 
had 49 officers and men killed and wounded. 
It was a trial, though on a small scale, and Iam 
satisfied that the system is sound. I certainly 
hope Hector will receive the appreciation he 
deserves.” 


A more official Report of the principal 
medical officer states— 


‘Tn conclusion, I have much pleasure in say- 
ing that after an interview with Colonel Baker 
Russell, who led the main attack on Secocoeni’s 
town, I can bear testimony to the excellent ar- 
rangement for the treatment of the wounded, 
and state that nothing was left to be desired in 
this respect, so efficiently and rapidly did the 
bearer companies, under Surgeon Major Hector, 
perform their duties, that no wounded European 
or Native was left two minutes on the ground 
before being removed to the dressing station. 
Everything that foresight could have devised was 
in readiness for the wounded.” 


But I must not trespass unduly upon 
the time of the Committee in this matter. 
It will be observed by those who have 
the interest of medical officers at heart 
that two great points have been consi- 
dered in the Medical Warrant recently 
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issued, one of which has been* made 
clear and the other conceded. Subject 
to certain conditions, exchanges are now 
as absolutely free in this Department as 
in the combatant branch of the Service, 
no exchange being refused unless it is 
believed that an officer is exchanging to 
go out to India who has been very re- 
cently invalided from a sickly climate. 
With this exception, exchanges are now 
as free as in any other branch of the 
Service. Then there has been the con- 
cession of forage to surgeons, the grant- 
ing of which has been treated by almost 
all of them as a genuine and welcome 
concession. We have also introduced 
a system under which half-pay payments 
are made at depdts and other places 
where there is hardly work enough to 
employ an Army medical officer, but 
where work can be done by those who 
are willing to accept temporary occupa- 
tion at a lower rate of pay. Under this 
system 21 medical officers on half-pay 
and six Militia medical officers have been 
appointed at the stationary posts. The . 
health of the Army during the last 
year, lam glad to inform the Committee, 
has been satisfactory. The rates of ad- 
mission into hospital has been 8°27 per 
1,000, and the death rate 7°37, which, 
compared with the rates of previous 
years, gives a slightly higher rate of ad- 
missions. There has been an increase 
of sickness, however, at Gibraltar, Ca- 
nada, Ceylon, Bombay, and in Bengal ; 
but diminution of sickness in the West 
Indies, Mauritius, and other places. It 
is difficult to make any fair comparison, 
nor can any comparison be made, be- 
tween the health of the combined Forces 
at the Cape of Good Hope and St. Helena 
owing to the Zulu War. The increase 
of the rate of admission to hospital in 
Bengal is stated to have been due to 
cholera which broke out amongst the 
troops on active service on their return, 
while the increase of sickness at Gibraltar 
is stated to have arisen from paroxysmal 
fevers contracted in Oyprus by the 42nd 
and 7ist Regiments. With regard to 
Oyprus, I am glad to point out tothe Com- 
mittee that there has been a marked im- 
provement in the health of the troops 
stationed in that island, the death rate 
having decreased to 25°14, and the last 
Report showed a marked diminu- 
tion in the number of fever cases 
during the last year that I consider 
to be very satisfactory. I have a word 
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or two to say, in addition to the 
remarks which I made concerning the 
42nd and 71st Regiments. I have made 
inquiry at the places were these regi- 
ments are how stationed, and I am in- 
formed that their health is good in all 
respects, and that they seemed to enjoy 
an entire immunity from malarious af- 
fections. Passing from the Medical 
Vote, I come to that for Militia Pay and 
Allowances. The number of men serv- 
ing in the Militia is larger than in the 
previous year; and the Vote is further 
increased in consequence of the period 
of training being extended from 20 to 
27 days. On the Ist of February of 
this year the number of men was 
120,623, as against 114,603 on the es- 
tablishment during the previous year. 
There is one point in connection with this 
Vote about which I should like to speak. 
It has been pointed out and freely ad- 
mitted by those who know most of the 
matter that one of the weak points in 
our Militia system is the want of suffi- 
cient musketry instruction. In these 
days rifle instruction appears to us to be 
a matter of the greatest possible im- 
portance; and though it is unadvisable 
to ask the House, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, so far to extend the period 
of Militia training as to enable a full 
course of musketry instruction to be 
gone through, it has been thought de- 
sirable to take some steps in the matter. 
Arrangements are accordingly being 
made to take a certain number of Militia 
regiments at one time—say, in their fifth, 
sixth, orseventh training—which shall go 
not only through their imperfect course 
as hitherto, but alsothrough the same per- 
fect course of training given to soldiers in 
the Regular Army. This arrangement 
will not have the immediate effect of in- 
suring for every man the training of the 
Regular Service; but it hasrecommended 
itself to the authorities as the best com- 
promise, and we propose to apply it 
during the ensuing year to a certain 
number of regiments, within, of course, 
the period of 27 days’ training. The 
number of men who enlisted in the 
Militia during the last year was 32,788, 
as against 89,375 in the year 1878, and 
39,701 in the year 1877. This, of course, 
shows a decrease, which, however, must 
not be taken alone, for it is to be ob- 
served that there is also a considerable 
reduction in the number of desertions, 
so that the diminution in the total num- 
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ber of men is not so great as would at 
first sight appear. For instance, the 
number of deserters in the year 1877 
was 15,000, in 1878 14,000, while in 
1879 the number was reduced to 10,000 
—a very satisfactory and considerable 
decrease. It shows that the Enlistment 
Act, if proper care is taken with regard 
to its working, does tend to the results 
which were anticipated. I may express 
my opinion that no person is more com- 
petent to deal with the evil of desertion 
and to suggest a remedy for it than the 
present Inspector General of Recruiting, 
General Bulwer, who has under him the 
recruiting both of the Militia and of the 
Line. It was thought unadvisable to 
publish his Report on the subject of de- 
sertion as a separate Paper; but I will 
take care that this document relating to 
the working of the Act of 1870, and 
which is full of points of interest to 
the Committee, shall be presented in the 
ensuing year. I must add that the re- 
enrolments continue to be applied for in 
the different regiments; and although 
they have somewhat fallen off in num- 
bers, their actual number is not an exact 
guide to the working of the system, nor 
is that system discredited by a falling-off 
due to well-known and not unsatisfac- 
tory causes. I now pass on to the Vote 
for the Yeomanry. With respect to 
that, it will be observed that we are once 
more taking the pay for their full train- 
ing. I am much strengthened in my 
opinion as to the necessity and desir- 
ability of that Force by the confidential 
reports of commanding officers, who seem 
to consider that out of the Yeomanry as 
it now stands may be obtained the ma- 
terial for a most useful auxiliary local 
Force. It is, therefore, I think, my duty 
to encourage that Force within proper 
limits. There will be both recruit drills 
and troop drills during the present year ; 
and the Committee will remember that 
last year it was thought advisable that 
the men should go out for troop drill 
alone. This year, however, we propose 
to take the full amount for the eight days’ 
training. In certain districts where the 
farmers have suffered very considerably 
application has been made that the men 
should be called out for their full duty; 
and in those cases I have thought it 
right to allow them to go out, as on the 
last occasion, for four troop drills, receiv- 
ing the pay they had last year. That, I 
think, is a plan which would give the 
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largest amount of elasticity; but it is 
intended to couple with the payment the 
reservation that the drill di be con- 
ducted under inspection. I pass now to 
the Volunteer Corps Pay and Allowances. 
This Vote shows, even by its increase, 
that the Volunteer Force is in a pros- 
perous condition. The increase in the 
Vote is due to the charge for capitation 
grants earned by a larger number of 
men who are returned as efficient. We 
have also taken a rather larger amount 
for the training of Volunteers in camp, 
respecting the desirability of which I 
think there can be but one opinion. 
However, although I am strongly in 
favour of this form of training, 1 am 
bound to warn my friends of the Volun- 
teer Force that the money I can ask for 
from Parliament is not without limit; 
and they must not be surprised if, 
where there are many among them 
desirous of going under canvas, some 
choice has to be made between them. 
The Committee suggested that adminis- 
trative regiments coal be consolidated, 
and I am happy to say those regulations 
have been taken up in the best possible 
spirit. Twenty-one administrative regi- 
ments have been consolidated up to the 
present time ; and 107 smaller corps, 
which, in the opinion of the Committee, 
were hardly able to exist conveniently 
by themselves, have been absorbed in 
those administrative regiments. Of 
course, as I said last year, the proposal 
is one that must be carried out care- 
fully. We are endeavouring as far as 
possible to do so, with all due regard to 
the individual feelings of particular 
localities ; and I am happy to say that, 
meeting them, I hope, in a fair spirit, and 
being met by them in the same spirit, 
we are in many cases able to carry out 
these administrative changes where at 
first it was thought that insuperable 
difficulties would have been raised. I 
hope that this process, which will un- 
doubtedly be good for the Service, and 
also good in a financial and administra- 
tive point of view, will be carried further 
as due opportunity occurs. At the same 
time, it is not the wish, either of those 
who act with me, or of myself, to carry 
out these changes with undue disregard 
to the feelings even of the smallest 
corps. Well, the capitation grants and 
the certificates, and many other matters 
connected withthe Volunteers, are known 
to the Committee from many other 
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sources; but I would just tell them that 
the number of efficients this year is 
197,485, as against 194,191 last year, 
and the number of those who have 
earned certificates of ae is 
17,411, as against 17,054 last year. Let 
me here say one word, although it is 
not a matter which immediately concerns 
the Estimates, with regard to a question 
which has been very often pressed upon 
me; and I choose to speak of it here 
rather than in connection with Vote 12— 
and that is, the general issue of Martini 
rifles to the Volunteers. Well, now, that 
may be a matter very desirable in it- 
self ; but neither on economical, financial 
nor other grounds, could it be recom- 
mended without very considerable in- 
quiry. The known danger is so very 
much greater with the Martini that 
many of those who have studied the 
matter most closely have cometo the con- 
clusion that if these rifles were generally 
issued many Volunteer ranges through- 
out the country would have to be un- 
avoidably closed ; and that in itself forms 
a reason for very carefully examining 
all those ranges and all the details of 
rifle practice befere any general issue 
takes place, On the other hand, we 
think the men who have shown that they 
can not only hit the butt, but a small 
mark, are the men in whose hands the 
rifle may betrusted ; and, therefore, there 
will be no objection to allowing, under 
the management of the National Rifle 
Association, a considerable number of 
Martinis to be still retained by the 
Volunteers. That is the position of the 
matter at the present moment. As re- 
gards the Army Reserves, the numbers 
are down in the Estimates. I am never 
willing to admit, and Ido not admit, 
that the Military Service, or any other 
Service of this country, admits of any 
political difference; and I am sure it 
will not be accepted at all as being 
a political comment, if I call attention 
just in passing to a misapprehension in 
connection with the Reserves into which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich appears to have fallen. 
In the course of some of his speeches, 
he spoke of the Reserves who were called 
out in 1878, apparently with the infer- 
ence that they were created by my noble 
Friend and Predecessor, Lord Cardwell. 
Now, I am sure Lord Cardwell would 
be one of the last men to claim credit 
himself for anything that was not en- 
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tirely his due. I am bound to say I 
think he deserves warm praise for the 
creation of the Army Reserve at all; but 
I am sure, on the other hand, he would 
not wish that undue credit should be 
attached to him for the number of men 
who were brought out in 1878 under his 
scheme. The number of Reserves who 
were called out in 1878 was 34,749, tak- 
ing the Army and Militia together; but 
of those 21,780 were Militia Reserve men 
who were called out, not under the Army 
Reserve Act of Lord Cardwell, but under 
the previous Act of General Peel, who 
was one of the earliest to call attention 
to the subject. I think it right to call 
attention to what was, of course, not an 
intentional inaccuracy—I do not think 
that for a moment—but I think it right 
that the Committee should see how the 
matter really stands. Thon I pass on. 
But before leaving the Auxiliary Forces 
I may just state the numbers of those 
officers who attended the School of In- 
struction during the past year. Fifty- 
seven Militia officers passed through, 
and 41 were certificated ; 126 Volunteer 
officers passed through, and 95 were 
certificated ; and of 42 Yeomanry officers 
88 were certificated. The number of 
Militia officers nominated for the Line 
was 240, of whom there were actually 
appointed 198. It will be observed that 
there is a decrease in Vote 9 for the Com- 
missariat and Ordnance Stores Establish- 
ments; and that arises, as stated in the 
explanatory Paper, from the re-organiza- 
tion of the Commissariat and Ordnance 
Store Departments, under which the rou- 
tine work will be performed by officers 
of lower grades. Of course, however, 
in consequence of the re-organization, 
there is a certain amount of expense 
thrown upon the Estimates for both De- 
partments, by the retirement of superior 
officers. That, I think, has been a matter 
which has attracted a good deal of at- 
tention and been discussed on former 
occasions ; and I insisted very fully last 
year upon the necessity of placing the 
Commissariat in the field under the 
management of officers of the combatant 
class, or guasi-combatants; and from 
the communications which I have had, 
both public and private, with my noble 
Friend Lord Chelmsford and my gallant 
Friend Sir Garnet Wolseley and others, 
I see no reason to doubt that the course 
which has been recommended is the one 
that will prove advisable. Of course, 
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those who are interested in the matter 
will have seen by the Warrant that the 
combatant officers serving under these 
military commissions will be supple- 
mented by officers serving under other 
military commissions; they will hold 
their appointments for five years, and 
they will be seconded if upon half-pay. 
It will be necessary for them to have 
served five years in the Army, and to 
pa a special examination, unless they 

ave passed through the Staff College. 
Of course, that is rather for the future 
than the present; but I am sorry to say 
we have been obliged to make a good 
many retirements in order to carry out 
the re-organization, and, in some cases, to 
retire officers whom we would have been 
ey on general grounds to have kept. 

till, yp as I do, that this change 
was for the advantage of the Service, I 
thought it advisable to carry it out with- 
out delay; but, at the same time, we have 
taken advantage, as far as we could, of 
the retention in the Service of the exist- 
ing officers, so as not to increase unduly 
the charge for superannuation, or to 
cause an entire change in the Depart- 
ment. 

GrneRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR: 
We have not received copies of the War- 
rant in the Library. 

Coronet STANLEY: I beg pardon, 
if that isso. Directions were given by 
me several days ago, and I understood 
that copies of the Warrant had been 
sent down. I will inquire as to the 
matter ; but perhaps the omission is less 
important from the fact that the Warrant 
will appear in the course of a day or two 
in the Army Circulars, which are pub- 
lished with the monthly Army List 
As to Vote 10, there is a large decrease 
on provisions and forage. The chief 
causes of this are the reduction of the 
price of provisions at home, and the 
abolition of a special ration to the Army 
Hospital Corps. The Army Hospital 
Corps used to receive free rations ; but 
they are now dealt with as other Depart- 
ments, receiving Departmental pay, but 
no rations, and, therefore, it will not 
come under this Vote. There is also a 
reduction for supplying the troops in 
South Africa. In spite of the bad har- 
vest last year and the rise in the price of 
bread, the soldier’s ration this year costs 
less than last year, and this is mainly 
owing to the low price of meat. Of 
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price will continue; but I am informed in 
the best quarters that I am entitled to 
take credit for a certain amount, and 
effect has been given in preparing the 
Estimates to the information which we 
could obtain from the best sources. 
Another thing is that we are reaping, to 
a certain extent, the advantage of some 
of the capital expenditure of 1878-9 
under the Vote of Oredit. Ouriously 
enough, notwithstanding all our large 
expenses in seaward operations, we had 
not in this country any establishment 
for receiving and shipping supplies to 
an Army in the field. fiquants, for the 
most part, were made direct by the con- 
tractors, and I am sorry to say the re- 
sults were not always satisfactory. When 
we had to deal with surplus stores, for 
want of accommodation they were either 
sold aboard, or at the ship’s side on re- 
turn to this country, and frequently they 
were sold at a considerable sacrifice, as, 
of course, is always to be expected in 
any forced sale. In 1878-9, however, 
a large establishment was constructed in 
Woolwich Dockyard, and there supplies 
are received from the contractors and 
carefully examined and put back in cases 
where there is no transport; and I am 
thankful to say that, owing to this place, 
we were enabled to despatch troops to 
Natal fully provisioned for a month, and 
they were able to march to Durban im- 
mediately on their arrival. At the close 
of the war those supplies which were not 
wanted, instead of being sacrificed, were 
returned into store and used for service 
here; and we were enabled to supply 
from our stores things which were sent 
back to the field for service in Afghan- 
istan, of course on re-payment. Apart 
from these advantages, the savings on 
supplies, I have no doubt whatever, have 
repaid the original outlay many times 
over. [General Sir Gzorcz Batrour: 
Hear, hear! ] I hear the hon. and 
gallant General opposite cheers that. I 
believe he long was an advocate of this 
system, and 1 congratulate him upon 
seeing his former views carried out, asI 
may congratulate myself on the manner 
in which we have been able to carry 
them into effect. I now proceed to the 
Vote for Clothing. It is, I think, shown 
that on the ordinary Services there is a 
very considerable decrease; but there is 
a net increase on two heads. One is in 
consequence of the recommendation of 
the Committee, over which my noble 
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Friend Lord Bury ided, that Volun- 
teer Corps should be given facilities 
for acquiring clothing under exceptional 
advantages. The proposal was roughly 
this—that the clothing should be issued 
from the Clothing: Teipustenss as it 
were upon interest, and repaid by taking 
a certain amount from the capitation 
grant every year, not taking the whole 
of the re-payment the next year; but 
spreading the whole of that re-payment 
over three years. Of course, the Com- 
mittee willsee that that throwsan absolute 
charge upon the Estimates the first year— 
that is, we shall only recover, during the 
next three years, a charge which will 
have been incurred in this. From that 
point of view, it is an apparent rather 
than a real increase, inasmuch as the 
Volunteer Oorps, though they may take 
a longer time to do it, will repay the 
cost to which the Department has been 
put. We have taken the requirements 
of the Volunteers at £20,000. There is no 
possible means of estimating this amount 
at the present time. Infuture years we 
shallrequire Corps to send in requisitions 
during the November previous to the 
= of the Estimates, so that we 
shall be enabled to ascertain the figures 
with some accuracy. In the po 
year time did not admit of our dealing 
with it inthat way; and, therefore, al- 
though we have taken what I hope is an 
amply sufficient Vote, it is one which 
must be regarded as, to acertain extent, 
speculative. There is a second source of 
increase, of which I think the Committee 
will —- and that is a rule that the 
Army clothing, when worn out, shall be- 
eome the property of the State. We 
shall, therefore, no longer be exposed 
to what was really a public scandal, of 
men going about in the public streets 
begging, with the uniform andnumberand 
badges of aregimentupon them. Hither- 
to, the uniforms were the property of 
the men on discharge, and we had no 
means of preventing such abuses, which 
I may say almost brought a blush to 
one’s face sometimes, to see the way in 
which the Queen’s uniform was made 
use of for purposes of mendicity. Now 
that cannot happen any longer. Cloth- 
ing, on being worn out, will become the 
property of the State, and, in lieu, we 
give a suit of plain clothes which will 
be supplied, free of expense, to every 
soldier on discharge. e further give 
some compensation for the loss which it 
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is thought the soldier will sustain by 
giving up his right to the old clothing, 
by giving a further issue of forage-caps, 
probably annually. Well, this brings 
an increased charge on this head of 
£15,000; but the proceeds from the sale 
of clothing will more than cover the 
expense. That, however, will come 
under the head of an Exchequer re- 
ceipt; so that, although the increase of 
the Vote is more than balanced, it will, 
apparently, make no difference under 
the present system upon which our ac- 
counts are made up. I am glad to say 
that we were able to frame our Estimates 
upon a series of successful purchases 
mere | the autumn of last year, and, 
therefore, before the present very great 
rise in all woollen and other materials 
had taken place. And here, again, I 
may mention that the reserve of clothing 
which was established by my noble 
Friend and Predecessor Lord Cranbrook 
has, in the course of the past year, 
proved invaluable. We keep a reserve 
of clothing and of necessaries sufficient 
to equip a considerable number of men. 
I do not think it necessary to state the 
numbers; but this reserve enabled the 
Department to keep the troops in South 
Africa well supplied with clothing, and 
also to render valuable assistance to 
India in the recent operations in Af- 
ghanistan. Although it really does not 
concern the Estimates, it may be of in- 
terest to the Committee to say that the 
Clothing Department supplied the fol- 
lowing articles to India, or were instru- 
mental in doing so :—111,000 pairs of 
boots, over 220,000 pairs of woollen 
socks, 89,000 pairs of woollen mitts. 
These were demanded from time to time 
by telegraph, and in all cases they were 
shipped in a few days, and sometimes 
in a fewhours. No doubt, the reserve 
and the facilities for shipping them pro- 
perly effected a considerable saving. We 

ave always endeavoured to make the 
clothing add to the comfort of the 
soldier, and pea-jackets and forage-caps 
are now supplied from the public stores, 
instead of the soldier having, as for- 
merly, to find them for himself. We 
have been trying experiments in the 
waterproofing of great coats; and I 
think it possible, although I do not 
speak of it with certainty, that, in the 
course of the year, we shall be able to 
make such arrangements as will enable 
a light waterproof cape to be served out 
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in place of the present capes. The 
waterproofing of great coats has been 
carried out with considerable success ; 
but it is still under trial. I understand 
it adds little or nothing to the weight, 
and the coats are very much approved 
of by the men who have worn them. 
Turning to boots, we now give hobnailed 
boots instead of plain soles, which is 
stated to be very considerably to the 
advantage of the soldier. I am bound 
to say, per contra, it is by no means to 
the advantage of the barrack floors; 
but that, perhaps, is a minor matter. 
A slight change is going to be made as 
regards the issue of clothing to the 
Household Cavalry. Hitherto, they have 
had an arrangement by which they re- 
ceived an allowance and found their 
own, but an alteration in that ‘system 
has been recommended to be made; and 
assoon as the accounts have been adjusted 
and articles in wear taken over from them 
at a specified rate, arrangements will be 
made for the future by which they will 
be clothed in a manner similar to that 
in which the rest of the Army are dealt 
with. Iam glad to say that the tem- 
porary disquiet caused by the new ar- 
rangements in the clothing factory has 
now, as far as I can learn, passed away. 
I am indebted to my hon. Friend who 
usually sits opposite (the hon. Member 
for Oldham), and the other hon. Members 
of his Committee, for the efficient and 
assiduous manner in which they, at con- 
siderable inconvenience and sacrifice of 
their time, inquired into those matters. 
We thought it was right to have an en- 
tirely impartial Committee; and I am 
happy to say that their Report, which is 
in the possession of the House, practi- 
cally exonerated the Department from 
all the charges that were made, and only 

ointed out certain other matters in 
which they thought there was room for 
improvement—most of which, my noble 
Friend informs me, have been attended 
to and carried out. It was quite clear 
that, comparing the wages paid at the 
factory with the wages paid elsewhere, 
we were not only justified, but positively 
right, in making deductions, painful as 
it might be, individually, to persons who 
had been working there a long time. 
On Vote 12, it will be seen there is a 
reduction of £145,000. This is esti- 
mated partly because, in the present 
state of matters, we are rather holding 
our hands as regards new ordnance; 
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and it also arises from the fact that we 
intend to supply practice ammunition 
for machine guns, which has hitherto 
been supplied from the private factories. 
Now, the machine guns take an exceed- 
ingly costly kind of ammunition, and it 
has been thought possible to substitute 
iron shot for steel for purposes of prac- 
tice. Iron shot for practice gives very 
much the.same result ; and the expensive 
steel shot will, therefore, be kept for 
war purposes only. This is a matter 
upon which; in common with many 
others, I am very much in the hands of 
my right hon. Friend the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, because we have to sup- 
ply what the Admiralty demands; and 

must bear my testimony to his desire 
to help me, as far as he reasonably can 
do, in making some diminution in these 
Estimates. Of course, I speak with 
that gratitude which is familiar to 
the Committee and to most people, 
as a sense not only of past favours, 
but of favours which I hope to derive 
in the future. Now, as regards the 
first matter of large ordnance, I think 
all persons who are interested in this 
matter will see that, from various causes, 
we have arrived at the time when the 
question of large ordnance requires 
to be carefully examined and considered. 
I am not here now to discuss, per se, the 
relative merits of muzzle-loading or 
breech-loading. When the Estimates 
have been submitted in previous years 
many very interesting discussions have 
been raised upon this question, but at 
times that were not opportune for deal- 
ing with it. I wish to state now, before 
going into the matter, that it is necessary 
to clear our minds of much that has 
been said as regards our present posi- 
tion in connection with large ordnance, 
and our aversion, in former years, to 
copy the system of breech-loading which 
had been adopted in foreign parts. So 
little was there any objection in the 
minds of many officers to breech-loading 
in itself as a system of heavy ordnance 
that I believe I am correct in stating 
that, so long ago as 1868, the principal 
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which is used at the present time. 
Shorter guns altogether were in use. 
And then, again, I might say, without 
| fear of contradiction, that we were not 
8 little influenced by the demands which 
were made upon us by the Navy. I say 
nothing as to whether the authorities of 
the Navy were right or wrong; but 
there unquestionably was a dislike on 
oon of the Navy to the use of breech- 
loading ordnance. They were anxious, 
as long as they could, to keep to muzzle- 
loading guns. I do not say that the 
authorities in the Navy were unanimous 
upon the subject ; but it was the view of 
those to whose opinion deference had 
to be paid. Twenty-five-ton were 
asked for and had to be introduced into 
the Navy; the advantage of the 28-ton 
was next recognized. It was soon 
replaced by the 35-ton gun; and in the 
course of time the 38-ton gun almost 
entirely supplanted the 35-ton gun in 
the Navy. At the present time, the 38- 
ton gun is the largest in practical use 
in the Navy. Now, I believe that in the 
case of most ships, when the gun comes 
home to the extreme of the recoil, there 
is something like 18 inches or 2 feet be- 
tween the gun and the funnel casing, 
and the other obstacles which crowd the 
ship’s deck. If the length of the gun 
was to be increased it was quite clear it 
would not come home for loading; and, 
therefore, we must have regard to some 
other system than muzzle-loading. It, 
therefore, became clear that if Hy 
gun was a necessity, even if we could 
greatly increase the length of the rammer 
stays and the handling, we should have 
to increase the breadth of our ships, 
which, if advisable in itself, could only 
be a matter of years hence; or, on the 
other hand, we must adopt some other 
system of loading. In regard to the 
comparative merits of breech-loading 
and muzzle-loading facts are better 
than theories; and Sir William Arm- 
strong has shown that with breech- 
loading and muzzle-loading guns simi- 
larly constructed, carrying the same 
charge, and mutatis mutandis, as nearly 
alike as possible, the results as to range 





Director of the Artillery Stores, General 
Campbell, then in charge of the gun 
factory, had prepared a design for a gun 
similar to the muzzle-loading 12-ton gun 
of that time, and which differed from it 
in respect only of the substitution of a 


and other matters are practically the 
same. Therefore, I venture to look upon 
breech-loading rather as a matter of con- 
venience and arrangement than as one 
in itself involving an increase in the 





breech-loading for a muzzle-loading ar- 
rangement. But at that time the powder | 
was of a different character from that | 
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power of the gun. It is quite clear, on 
the other hand, that to have the full 
benefit of the charges of powder that 
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can now be burnt, it is necessary that 
the length of the gun and its calibre 
should be increased. And coming from 
the consideration of these two points, so 
long ago as November, 1878, the first 
orders were given by the noble Lord 
(Lord Eustace Cecil) and myself for the 
preparation of a design for a breech- 
loading gun. I had hoped that it would 
have been made by the present time ; 
but after the unfortunate accident that 
happened on board the Zhunderer, in 
January, it was felt that it would not 
be time lost if we endeavoured to have 
a scientific investigation into that un- 
fortunate accident by a Committee, so as 
to be enabled to apply, as far as we 
could, any sound principles the inquiry 
might elicit to the manufacture of the 
gun of the future. At the present time 
it seems that the 42-ton breech-loading 
gun will soon take the place of the 38- 
ton breech-loading gun. It is not ina 
state of absolute completion at this mo- 
ment, but considerable progress has been 
made with it; and I doubt not that be- 
fore the close of the financial year we 
shall be in a position to be enabled, 
in explaining the Votes for the follow- 
ing year, to enter into the question in 
more detail, and to recommend some 
practical change. I have spoken of the 
difficulty of dealing with long guns on 
board ship; and the same thing, to a 
certain extent, applies to casemates, and, 
therefore, affects our land armaments. 
The hon. and gallant Member for Gal- 
way (Major Nolan) will recognize the 
importance of that point ; and I have no 
doubt that he will agree with me that 
the consideration of breech-loading guns 
touches not the Navy only, but, in its re- 
sults, affects some portion of the land 
armaments. At the same time, I am 
anxious not to let the Committee run 
away with the idea that, in speaking 
thus of breech-loading guns, it is at all 
necessary to condemn at once all the 
existing muzzle-loading guns which 
have been acquired at so much trouble 
and expense during past years. There 
are many places in our land armaments 
where, for all practical purposes, I may 
say, without fear of contradiction, the 
muzzle-loading gun will be as fully 
efficacious and as powerful as the breech- 
loading gun—which is the gun of the 
future. And as these guns are returned 
from the Navy they will be utilized, as 
far as possible, in the land armaments, 


which, in many places, are incomplete, so ' 
‘ 
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as to prevent, to a certain extent, a waste 
of material. I may add that many of the 
Armstrong guns, by aslight adaptation, 
are able to throw shells, and can be 
brought in for land armaments as well 
as being utilized in other ways. In 
that respect it is right the Committee 
should understand, in estimating our 
future position, that what has already 
been done will not altogether be sacri- 
ficed ; while, at the same time, we are 
able to place in the hands of the Navy 
the very best gun that science has yet 
produced forthe country. Ihave been 
speaking so far of heavy guns. Al- 
though £ do not wish to condemn the 
system on which we have been acting in 
past years, I cannot help feeling that the 
time has come when we must consider 
the position in which we stand with re- 
gard to the breech-loading field gun also, 
and exactly for the same reasons. If 
the Committee will allow me to trespass 
upon their time for a few minutes longer 
I will endeavour to make the conclusions 
we have arrived at clear tothem. The 13- 
pounder gun is the last field gun intro- 
duced, and two batteries have beenissued. 
No doubt, it is a very powerful gun. It is 
a gun of great weight, in its chambers it 
takes a large charge; and the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway will corro- 
borate me when I say that it is, for its 
size, an extremely powerful gun. In- 
deed, successful results have been ob- 
tained from this field gun even againstthe 
‘“‘ Warrior” target, showing that it must 
possess considerable power. But the 
chambering, and the hollowing-out of 
the portion where the powder lies to a 
greater extent than was ever done before, 
does away with a great deal of the sim- 
plicity that formerly attached to the field 
gun. It is difficult to make the car- 
tridge fully effective inthe chamber, or 
to make it so that itcan be easily carried 
about, and the technical difficulties of 
that kind in connection with the car- 
tridge, together with other things, have 
done away with very much of the sim- 
plicity of the former muzzle-loading field 
gun. These are reasons which make us 
think that itis quite right that the ques- 
tion of breech-loading field guns should 
also be taken, to a certain extent, into 
consideration; and we have made ar- 
rangements by which, in the course of 
the ensuing year, the 13-pounder guns, 
finished as breech-loading field guns, will 
be thoroughly inquired into. It is in- 
tended to complete 38 guns of the 13- 
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pare class, and they have already 
een proceeded with up to a certain stage, 
which will admit of their completion 
either as muzzle-loading or breech-load- 
ing guns. That is our position now, 
both in regard to the field gun and the 
large gun. Our stock of gunpowder is 
satisfactory. Of course, the supply is 
increasing, owing to the large charges 
that are used for heavy guns. The 
necessities of the Service oblige us to 
have an increasing establishment at 
Waltham. I am glad to say that the 
investment of capital there has proved, 
not only economical, but very satisfac- 
tory, and that we are able to obtain large 
quantities of powder, to a certain extent 
rendering ourselves more independent of 
the trade, and, certainly, enabling us to 
manufacture powder that is moresnitable 
and effective in connection with our own 
requirements. In regard to small arms, I 
need not take up the time of the Committee 
by going very fully into that matter. 
All I can say is that in regard to ma- 
chine guns we are still investigating the 
subject. Itis well known that a trial 
took place in the United States last year 
and the year before, in which every 
description of gun was fully tried. We 
are following up the same results with a 
Committee of our own, and I think that 
repeating arms may possibly come in to 
supplement the use of others, although 
I do not for one moment think the time 
has arrived when they will replace them. 
I stated last year that a change would 
be made in the material of the accoutre- 
ments. That change has been intro- 
duced, and it has been approved. Pipe 
clay leather for the future will be laid 
aside, and brown leather substituted. 
In the Works Vote, I would point out 
that there are no new works of any im- 
portance to be commenced. A Com- 
mittee have inquired into another sub- 
ject—namely, the kit, and it has been 
thought better to lighten it to the extent 
to which the men can fairly be called 
upon to carry it in the field. These are 
the chief points in connection with the 
‘Votes to which I need refer; but I may 
point out that but very few new works 
of any importance have been commenced. 
As regards the Miscellaneous Services, 
there is a slight change in connection 
with the pay of the permanent staff of 
the Channel Islands Militia. During 
last year there was a careful inquiry, 
conducted by my hon. and gallant Friend 
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|at the War Office, and other gentlemen 
| connected with the War Office, into the 
constitution of the Channel Island Mili- 
tia. The service is nominally compul- 
sory to all; but, practically, exemption 
was obtained, and, in fact, the system 
did not work well. Speaking generally, 
the Militia system of the Channel 
Islands has been attempted to be simpli- 
fied, and we are proceeding on the prin- 
ciple of allowing the men to find a sys- 
tem of training time more suitable to 
themselves, by instituting an arrange- 
ment for Militia service that shall be 
carried out fairly and without partiality, 
favour, or affection, and by improving 
the Staff under which that Militia is to 
be administered. I am afraid that I 
have gone at too great length into the — 
points connected with the Service which 
are of principal interest. There are, 
however, many things which I have 
been obliged to leave unnoticed, and I 
am afraid that there are many sins of 
omission to which I may have to plead 
guilty. At the same time, the Estimates, 
although they are by no means ambi- 
tious, have been framed with a desire to 
avoid all unreasonable expenditure of 
the public money, and, on the other 
hand, to save that money without any 
undue detriment to the Public Service. 
I think I may conscientiously say that 
probably there is no Minister of War in 
any country who would not like to ob- 
tain more than he ventures to ask his 
country for ; still, I am bound to say that 
these Estimates have been prepared with- 
out undue detriment to the Public Ser- 
vice, and I hope the necessities of the 
ensuing year may be such as to justify 
our foresight, and to secure that the 
provision we have made will be ample 
for the Public Service. Ibeg to move 
the number of men required far the Ser- 
vice of Her Majesty during the year. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a number of Land Forces not exceed- 
ing 131,859, all ranks, be maintained for the 
Service of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, at Home and Abroad, excluding 
Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, during the 
year io on the 31st day of March, 1881.”— 
(Colonet Stanley.) 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that his right hon. and gallant 
Friend had begun by making an apo- 





logy for the tame nature of the state- 
ment he was about to make. He felt 
sure that no such apology was neces- 


(Colonel Deedes), the Under Secretary | sary, for all present must acknowledge 
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that the statement just made to them 
was a most able one. There was no 
doubt, however, that the interest in the 
discussion had been taken away, inas- 
much as the Committee which had been 
appointed to deal with matters which 
had created the greatest amount of feel- 
ing in that House had not yet sent in its 
Report. He hoped that when the Re- 
port was received the House would have 
ample opportunity of discussing it be- 
fore any steps were taken upon it. The 
House of Commons stood in somewhat 
a peculiar position, and it was possible 
that the present Parliament might have 
completed its labours before the Report 
of that Committee was received. He 
trusted, however, for his part, that that 
Report would appear in time for the 
present Parliament to express its opi- 
nion upon the subject, because its Mem- 
bers had been accustomed during so 
many years to discuss the matters con- 
cerned in their details, and he thought 
it desirable that their voices should be 
heard before those questions were finally 
settled. The great feature in these Es- 
timates was the reduction of the men 
onthe establishment. He viewed that 
with peculiar satisfaction, not only on 
account of the reduction itself, but also 
because it indicated generally that the 
Estimates were those of a peace estab- 
lishment. The Committee must know 
that although they had control over the 
total number of men in the Army, the 
Government arranged the mode in which 
the men were to be distributed among 
the different corps, and from the pro- 
posals of the Government with regard 
to the regimental establishments an 
indication could be obtained of the fore- 
cast they had made of the probable re- 
quirements of the year. Now, going back 
to the piping time of peace, there were 
only three battalions in the year 1873-4, 
and only two in 1874-5, maintained at 
home at the full war strength ; that was 
considered enough to meet the ordinary 
requirements of Indian and Colonial re- 
liefs. But when they came to 1876, the 
noble Lord who preceded the present Se- 
.cretary of State for War proposed to 
raise the number to 18 battalions at the 
full ‘war strength of 820. In that pro- 
posal he was supported by both sides of 
the House. In 1877-8, there were again 
18. He thought that might be taken 
as an indication of the opinion of the 
Government as to the critical state of 
affairs, and the necessity of keeping that 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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number of battalions ready for war pur- 
poses. In 1878-9, singularly enough, 
the number was somewhat reduced ; and 
last year the right hon. and gallant 
Greil ccna (Colonel Stanley) proposed, 
although the intention was defeated by 
the fresh outbreak at the Cape, that 
the number to be kept at full war 
strength should be reduced to six. This 
year the proposal of the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman seemed capable 
of being carried out, and now we were 
to have in this country 6 battalions at 
the strength of 800, 6 at 720, 6 at 640, 
6 at 560, and 43 at 480. This latter was 
a lower strength than had ever before 
been proposed. He perfectly agreed 
with the policy of the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman in this respect, be- 
cause he thought that battalions on ar- 
riving home ought to be reduced to the 
lowest strength consistent with efficiency 
as drilling machines, and the numbers 
should be gradually increased until the 
time for going abroad again, when the 
battalions should be at full strength. He 
considered it eminently satisfactory that 
they had received in this way an assur- 
ance from the Government that, in view 
of the state of our foreign relations, they 
thought the regimental establishments 
which he had just quoted sufficient for 
the year 1880-1. The statements of the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman with 
reference to recruiting, desertion, the 
Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers, he 
thought were also satisfactory. He was 
glad to be able to look back over the Re- 
ports of the last five or six years, and see 
that the three branches of the Service he 
had just mentioned fully maintained their 

osition. The right hon. and gallant 
Gentionnks: the Secretary of State made 
a full statement, with reference to Vote 
12, as to the important matter of breech- 
loading and muzzle-loading ordnance. 
That subject had been brought before 
the House on several occasions by the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Galway (Major Nolan). For 
his own part, he had never been a 
partizan of either system. He thought 
the Government had exercised a wise 
discretion in putting off any change as 
long as possible, although the course of 
events rendered it necessary that experi- 
ments should be made to try the relative 
valuesof thetwo kindsof ordnance. It was 
uite true, as the right hon. and gallant 

entleman pointed out, that the advan- 





tagesof muzzle-loading had become more 
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open todoubt. He fully concurred in the 
necessity for experiments; but a thorough 
change was a most serious matter. He 
would direct the attention of the Com- | 
mittee to one point, which he was sure | 
the Government kept in view; and that | 
was this—they had to consider, not only | 
the expense of making these enormous 
guns on a new system, but also the im- | 
mense amount of our reserves now stored | 
in all parts of the world; if a change | 
were suddenly made in the guns these 
stores would be useless, and there would 
be a very heavy rae pa in bringing 
them home and replacing them; and also 
for some time the two systems of muzzle 
and breech-loading would have to exist 
together, and it would be obvious that 
this would lead to a vast deal of confu- 
sion. He trusted, therefore, that the 
Committee and the House and the coun- 
try would pause before they took any 
steps in that matter, while fully prepared 
to keep pace with the development of 
scientific discovery. With regard to the 
general result of the Estimates, the 
expenditure was reduced by about 
£100,000; but it was to be observed 
that it was mainly in two items—Provi- 
sions and Supply Stores—that it took 
place; in fact, in most of the other items 
there was an increase, especially in the 
Auxiliary Forces. The reduction in pro- 
visions was, no doubt, due to accidental 
circumstances. Although he was glad 
to see a reduction on the whole, yet it 
appeared to him that there was a con- 
stant tendency on the part of the Public 
Expenditure to increase, and that ten- 
dency called for the most careful admin- 
istration. He had no doubt that his 
right hon. and gallant Friend did exer- 
cise that necessary care; and he only 
wished that a larger reduction might 
have been shown. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT had 
also to thank his right hon. and gallant 
Friend for his clear and lucid statement. 
At the same time, he regretted that they 
had not before them the Report of Lord 
Airey’s Committee, for it was the one 
thing that would enable them to discuss, 
and the country also to discuss, that im- 
portant question as to whether or no the 
short-service system was one that could 
be carried on with advantage. He should 
say nothing of the past at that time, be- 
cause the present was not a fair moment 
for considering what had been done some 
years since. Heconsidered that, in view 
of the wars that had taken place at the 
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Cape and elsewhere, it was essential that 
there should be a certain proportion of 
old and experienced soldiers, and it was 
especially necessary they should have 
_good and experienced non-commissioned 
officers; but, unless there were those 
non-commissioned officers and men of 
experience in the Army, he felt sure _ 
| system that might be proposed would f. 

| He thought that nobody could differ 
from him in that opinion. The remarks 
of the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
upon the way in which the troops Were 
sent out last year were both honest and 
candid. There was no doubt that the 
hurry in which men were sent away, or 
the fact that they were taken from one 
regiment and placed with another, and 
put under other officers, and sent out to 
do duty in a barbarous part of the coun- 
try, showed the necessity for some staid 
men. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present: Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that the count they had just had was one 
of those species of obstruction which was 
naturally most irritating to Members of 
that House. It was perfectly true that 
40 Members were not present; but it 
was only on account of the dinner-hour. 
A few men who took an interest in the 
question before them were endeavouring 
to discuss it calmly, when an hon. Member 
entered, without taking the slightest 
interest in the proceedings, called atten- 
tion to the fact that 40 Members were 
not present, and left the House again at 
once. He begged to say that that was 
obstruction pure and simple. He was, 
when interrupted, about to observe that 
his right hon. and gallant Friend had 
carefully and thoroughly considered the 
course to be pursued in drafting men 
from one regiment to another. He 
thought that the way in which those 
officers had handled the men taken 
over by them for the first time, amal- 
gamated with the regiments serving 
at the Cape, was deserving of every 
commendation. It was but another por- 
tion of evidence that went to show that 
the British officer had always that deter- 
mination to do his duty in whatever cir- 
cumstances he was placed, and that the 
esprit de corps of the Service remained as 
it always had been, notwithstanding 
how much he was afraid he must say had 
been done to diminish it. The propor- 
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tion of officers killed in the late cam- 

aigns showed, also, how resolutely they 
ed their men; and he felt sure that 
wherever good officers led the men were 
sure to follow. There was one point 
with reference to the campaign referred 
to by the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man to which he should like to call at- 
tention for a moment. It was with 
reference to the statements made by an 
able Special Correspondent of certain 
papers. That Correspondent had written 
with much ability, and had given much 
information, not only during the Crimean 
War, but also during the Indian Mu- 
tiny. He would not go further into the 
matters which were alleged to have 
taken place. He felt sure that his right 
hon. and gallant Friend the Secretary of 
State would make the most careful in- 
quiries into the matter, because, if not 
true, such a statement ought never to 
have been written ; and ifit was true, the 
matter ought certainly to be most tho- 
roughly inquired into. He should like to 
know whether, if it was true, the Army 
Discipline and Regulation Act passed 
last year had anything to do with it; 
and he should further like to know how 
the Act was really working? He did not 
quite agree with the speech of the hon. 
Member for Stirling (Mr. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman). He had advocated the policy 
of keeping down nearly all the troops to 
a peace establishment, six battalions 
being all he thought necessary—as the 
Government proposed—to have on a war 
footing. For his own part, he thought 
that certain battalions ought always to 
be in readiness for an emergency. He 
was of opinion himself that 18 battalions 
were not too many; for those, together 
with three battalions of the Guards, 
would give a Force of 21 battalions, 
always ready for war purposes, and he 
thought that no country in such a posi- 
(pr as England should possess less than 
that. 


subject of the training at Aldershot. He 
held that that station should be used as 
a training place for both officers and 
men. There was plenty of room for 
Generals to show how they could handle 
troops there ; and he felt sure that the 
Generals selected for that station should 
be those who would, in all proba- 
bility, take the field in case of war. 


He was exceedingly glad to hear that, 
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He had mentioned last year, and | 
he should again do so now, the delicate | 
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hoped, no difficulty in obtaining a suffi- 
cient number of medical officers for the 
service of the Army. He was not going 
to hark back upon the old regimental 
system ; but he believed that the medical 
officers considered that they had not 
quite the status with regiments to which 
their position and education entitled 
them. He was also exceedingly glad 
to hear that there was to be a large 
veterinary establishment at Aldershot, 
for, in his opinion, it would be of very 
great service. He did not wish to go 
into the question of recruits, nor into that 
of desertion, because—through no fault 
of his right hon. and gallant Friend he 
was quite sure—the Returns had not yet 
been presented. At all events, he had not 
been able to get those Returns. There 
was one other point with regard to 
which he should like to say a few words, 
and that was as to the sale of old arms. 
If he was rightly informed, they were 
now sold in large numbers, and were 
sent to Ireland, to Zululand, and all 
over the world. They were sold for 3s. 
a-piece, or about thatsum. As old iron 
they would be worth, if broken up, 
about 1s. 6d. each. He thought that 
instead of those arms being sold in the 
condition to be fit for use they ought to 
be broken up. He was quite sure a rich 
country like this had no right to sell these 
old stores. So clear and lucid a state- 
ment had been given to the Committee by 
his right hon. and gallant Friend upon 
the Army Estimates that there was really 
little to be said; but he hoped he would 
not prevent the House from having a full 
opportunity of discussing the Report of 
the Committee over which Lord Airey 
had presided, when such Report was 
presented. That Report would be one 
of the very greatest importance to the 
country, and upon it the future of our 
Army would, no doubt, very much de- 
pend. That Report would deal with the 
question of short service, and of the 
Army Reserve, and other matters of the 
gravest consequence to the Army; and 
any alterations proposed by Gentlemen 
of such authority as those who composed 
that Committee would, he was sure, re- 
ceive from the House the most careful 
and candid consideration. He was quite 
sure that his right hon. and gallant 
Friend, without pressing too much on 
the Committee to hurry their Report, 
would take care that it should be pre- 
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the new Medical Warrant had been a, sented as soon as possible, so that the 


success. They would now have, he | House and the country might have an 
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opportunity of considering the subject in 
all its different aspects. 

GznErAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that it was only just to the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War not to criticize the 
present items of the Army Estimates in 
any hostile spirit, for he thought they had 
been presented to the Committee in as 
fair a manner as possible, having regard 
to the important changes that ought or 
would be necessary when the Report of 
the Committee, of which Lord Airey was 
President, had been presented. With 
his usual fairness, the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had promised that 
when the Report of the Committee 
should be presented he would afford 
the House an opportunity of discussing 
the various details connected with the 

roposals made. He attached the utmost 
importance to the inquiries that were 
being conducted by the Committee, al- 
though he was not very sanguine as to 
the results that would flow from its Re- 
port. Owing to the faults in the original 
constitution and composition of that 
Committee, he believed it would not 
recommend the great changes in the 
constitution, composition, and organiza- 
tion of the several arms of the Force 
that he had long advocated as neces- 
sary for the efficiency of the Service. 
He hoped, however, that his antici- 
pations of evil from the defects in the 
Report would not be realized. There was 
one point in connection with the expla- 
natory details on the Estimates to which he 
wished particularly to allude. The state- 
ment of the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman was a very interesting one, and re- 
produced numerous facts about the Army 
of great value ; but it seemed to him that 
many of the spoken details, especially 
those containing figures, to which the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
referred, should be included in the 
Memorandum sent out every year with 
the Army Estimates. He did not mean 
that he wished the remarks of the Secre- 
tary of State to be abridged; but he 
thought that many of those numerous de- 
tails which he had so clearly stated would 
be very well shown in the Memorandum. 
To his knowledge many hon. Members 
had long wished that much more of the 
viva voce statements made by Secretaries 
of State should be sent out to Members 
printed in the form he had stated. It 
would facilitatethe Business of the House, 
and supply Members with the figured in- 
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formation so difficult to remember when 
spoken. It would assist the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Secretary of 
State in bringing forward many other 
more important questions which he was 
not now able to deal with from want of 
time. With regard to the changes in 
the Clothing Store Vote, he heartily ap- 
tees the change by which the House- 

old Cavalry had been placed upon the 
same footing, in regard to their clothing 
and equipments, as the rest of the Ca- 
valry—that was to say, instead of being 
supplied out of the money voted to the 
colonels, the articles in need would be 
furnished from the Government depéts. 
It was a change which he had long 
wished to see take place. He hoped 
the Reports of the Committees which 
have inquired into the subject would be 
laid before the House. Indeed, he 
would take this opportunity of stating 
that whatever pay and allowances might 
be given to the Household troops, in- 
cluding therein the Foot Guards, should 
be regularly and specifically voted as pay 
and allowances and equipments. He 
did not wish to interfere with the pecu- 
niary or other advantages of these 
troops; but he thought, as regarded 
clothing and money allowances, as well as 
recruiting and hospitals, they ought cer- 
tainly to be put on the same defined foot- 
ing as the rest of the Army. There was 
another matter to which he was glad to 
see some attention was paid. He had 
never ceased to complain of the money 
value of stores required for the Navy 
being thrown upon the Army Votes. 
They were then about to make another 
change from muzzle-loading ordnance'to 
breech-loaders for the Navy. That was 
a very proper measure. Formerly, the 
Navy wasso armed; but, owing to acci- 
dents in the working of these pieces, the 
breech-loaders were suddenly rejected, 
and muzzle-loaders at once demanded to 
replace the others. The expense in- 
curred was great, and was all thrown on 
the Army Estimates. Butthey would never 
have so hastily departed from breech- 
loaders for the Navy, if the Navy had 
had to pay for its own guns and ord- 
nance stores. The naval authorities 
suddenly took the idea into their heads 
of defects in the naval guns, and, being 
without the responsibility for finding 
the money to replace the armaments, 
the Board of Admiralty, then freed 
accordingly from the fear of the House 
of Commons, decided that they would 
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no longer use breech-loading ord- | 
nance. They cast all their breech- | 
loaders and vast store of projectiles upon 
the Army, and said they wanted muzzle- 
loading ordnance, regardless of cost. 
He was sure that if the present Lord 
Hampton had remained in Office as 
Secretary of State for War he would 
have insisted upon the Admiralty taking 
upon their own Estimates the cost of 
those ordnance and stores. An hon. 


{COMMONS} 





Member had made some observations 
about the changes in the 12-inch gun. 
But these changes had not all been 
mentioned; the gun of this calibre was 
originally only 20 tons, then increased 
to 23 tons, then increased to 25 tons, 
then to 35 tons, and now they had got 
the 38-ton gun. But, in his opinion, 
even this piece was too light, and not 
of sufficient length for the calibre. These 
various changes, with all the heavy 
attendant costs, in this description of 
gun were all caused by the Navy being 
able to spend the funds provided in 
the Army Estimates, and by their un- 
willingness to provide vessels suitable 
for the most efficient piece of ordnance. 
The Navy, in order to obtain a gun 
of a powerful description, should have 
stated to the Ordnance Department 
their requirements as to the best gun 
that could be turned out; but, instead, 
the Admiralty said—‘‘No; we shall 
build our ships as we see fit, and 
you shall supply us with ordnance suit- 
able for the ships which we choose to 
build.” Nothing would induce them to 
depart from that condition, and hence 
the various changes in the inefficient 
guns, so costly to the country in pro- 
viding guns for inefficient naval ves- 
sels. The obvious remedy was to let 
the Admiralty provide the funds in the 
Naval Estimates, and pay for their ord- 
nance and stores as required. As to 
the question of Army transport charged 
on the Naval Estimates, he said distinctly 
there was a waste of money with regard 
to the use of transports for moving troops 
at the will of the War Office, all of 
which waste fell upon the Navy, as did 
the cost of guns ey | stores on the Army. 
Therefore it was that the two systems 
together worked adouble evil—the Navy, 
by unnecessarily requiring guns and 
stores from the Army, and the Army, by 
cas baprociriie transport from the 
Navy. By carrying out his suggestion, 
they would, each arm bearing its own 
charges, he was convinced, economise in 
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the matter of the movement of troops, 
and a great deal of economy in guns 
and stores would follow. Then the Se- 
cretary of State gave them a very satis- 
factory statement as to the Medical De- 
partment. He was glad to hear that 
the claims of the medical officers were at 
last satisfied, and that complaints would 
now cease. He had often urged that to 
keep the Medical Department of the 
Army in a chronic state of complaint was 
not satisfactory. Now, another change 
was in progress of trying to amalgamate 
the medical appointments in India of 
the two Servyices—Indian and Home. He 
was perfectly convinced that, however 
much it might be injurious to the Medi- 
cal Department of India, the amalga- 
mation of the appointments of the two 
Services would be agreat advantage tothe 
Medical Department of fhe Home Army. 
Forthem there would be many more open- 
ings and increased pay in various shapes, 
and these advantages could not fail to re- 
act onthe Home Medical Service. But he 
earnestly hoped the two Secretaries of 
State would take care that no injustice 
was occasioned to the Indian Medical 
Department by the amalgamation of the 
two Services, and that both would see 
that justice and fair treatment were 
shown to the officers of the Indian 
Medical Department, now deprived of 
the advantages it had enjoyed for so 
many years. He might say that the 
arrangement made at Aldershot, by 
which Sir Frederick Fitz Wygram had 
been intrusted with the supervision of a 
School for Veterinary Subordinates—— 

Coronet STANLEY said, nothing had 
been done out of the due course, and the 
greatest advantage was expected from 
the advice of Sir Frederick Fitz Wygram. 

GenEraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
was aware of the value of General 
Sir Frederick Fitz Wygram’s advice. 
He was an officer who had given 
great attention to the subject of vete- 
rinary practice in the Army, and 
doubtless, useful results would’ follow 
from even minor supervision of this ex- 
perienced ‘officer. There was another 
matter to which he would call the Se- 
cretary of State’s attention. It was in 
regard to the money receipts arising out 
of the Army Services. The Secretary of 
State knew he had it long in view to 
effect an alteration in the mode of pay- 
ing these funds, as a part of the Civil 
receipts, into the miscellaneous receipts 
of the Treasury. They were now about 
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to add thereto by first swelling the Cloth- 
ing Vote by an additional expenditure 
on account of civil clothing to the men 
discharged from the Service, whereby 
this money was charged to the Army 
Votes; and, in addition, they now received 
advantage by the sale of the military 
clothing of the discharged soldiers that 
these men would have otherwise taken 
away. This money must then be paid over 
to the Treasury as Civilreceipts. They, 
no doubt, acted wisely in providing civil 
clothing, instead of having men dis- 
hacen with the regimental clothing 
upon them; but the funds derived from 
the sale of old regimentals ought to be 
made available for the Army. Now, 
the Secretary of State himself had 
long objected to the system by which 
these changes went to increase, on the 
one hand, the expenditure of the Army, 
and, on the other hand, that the money 
gained by the sale of military clothing 
had not been shown to the advantage of 
the Army, but made to swell the miscel- 
laneous receipts of the country. These 
money receipts, of near £500,000, were 
so important that it became a question 
which ought not to be allowed to drop. 
The Secretary of State had made some 
remarks with regard to the usefulness of 
the Woolwich Dockyard, and had con- 
nected his name with that yard; but 
he must now, seeing the hon. and gallant 
Admiral (Admiral Sir William Edmon- 
stone), bear testimony to his strong and 
valuable recommendation, made to him 
(General Sir George Balfour) when he 
officially, on behalf of the War Depart- 
ment, visited the Yard. At that date 
the hon. and gallant Admiral was Super- 
intendent, and the advice given by him 
on that occasion was not to allow the 
Dockyard to be sold, because it was 
no longer of use to the Navy. He 
would venture to say that he recognized 
these sound views, and was too happy 
to listen to his advice and made his Re- 
ee accordingly. It was with great satis- 
action that he found that the Secretary 
of State for War attended to his recom- 
mendation; and still more that now, 
after 10 years, the recommendation of the 
hon. and gallant Admiral had beencarried 
out, and that the use of the available 
share in the Dockyard had been found 
beneficial to the Service. 
tary of State had mentioned that five 
additional battalions of Infantry and 
six batteries of Artillery had been kept 


in India; but in no part of the sana 
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‘ mates could he find anything mentioned 
_about those battalions. They were 
‘only indebted to the statement of the 
Secretary of State for the information. 
It would have been well if the fact of 
the battalions and ‘batteries in question 
temporarily detached to India, and 
which were not available on the Home 
Establishment, had been mentioned in 
the explanatory Memorandum. At least, 
there ought to be a foot note explaining 
the matter in the detailed distribution 
of the Army. He had also to point 
out that up to the last two years they 
had a very useful detailed statement 
of all the regimental establishments 
in the Service at the end of the Army 
Estimates; but the House had been de- 
prived of that useful statement during 
the past two years. It was of consi- 
derable use to officers to know what 
regiments were kept up to the full estab- 
lishment and what were on the peace 
establishment. He hoped this state- 
ment would be restored, or rather that 
the annual establishments of regiments, 
when settled by Her Majesty, be sup- 
plied to the House. Having now said 
so much, by way of conclusion he would 
bear his willing testimony to the manner 
in which the Estimates were prepared. 
They were drawn out with great care; 
but the columns in which the details of 
charges for Home and the Colonies were 
shown were only partiallyfilledin. These 
details were much needed to show the 
cost of many services for each locality. 
There was one other point he would 
notice before sitting down, and that was 
the expenditure with regard to Cyprus. 
He thought that £26,000 for the Army 
Staff included in these Estimates of that 
little Island was monstrous, seeing that 
there was only half a battalion of In- 
fantry and one company of Engineers 
in theIsland. But he found there were 
doctors, chaplains, and six surgeon- 
majors in that little Island, and no less 
than 20 of the Transport Department. 
They had got brigade majors and other 
people connected therewith sufficient 
| for a Force of several thousand men, 
and then they had provisions and other 
| kinds of stores—altogether, £26,000 for 
this wretched little place, exclusive of 
regimental pay. He could not but think 
this large Staff establishment was em- 
ployed for other than military purposes; 
and he regretted that the heavily- 
weighted Army Estimates had this un- 
fair burden thrown upon them—a bur- 
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den which beloaged to, and ought to be 
borne by, the Civil Estimates if this 
Island was unable to bear the cost. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, every- 
one who heard the statement of the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War would be 
of opinion that that statement was 
clear, conclusive, and comprehensive. 
There were one or two points, how- 
ever, on which it occurred to several 
Members, as well as to himself, that it 
would be desirable a little more infor- 
mation should be given. It was well 
known that last year there was a certain 
movement to obtain Instruction Camps 
for Artillery Volunteers in Scotland. 
It did not reach him that other camps 
than those in existence had been ar- 
ranged for. When they considered the 
immense distance which Volunteers had 
to travel to Shoeburyness, and the ex- 
penses to which commanding officers 
were put, he thought that it was of the 
highest importance that this movement 
ought to be encouraged. He thought 
that in Scotland and in the North of 
England they were entitled to some con- 
sideration at the hands of the Govern- 
ment to have Camps of Instruction estab- 
lished in Scotland; and he hoped the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman, when 
he rose to reply, would give the Com- 
mittee some information on this matter. 

Masor NOLAN said, he should con- 
fine himself exclusively to one point, 
which he thought was of the highest 
importance to the country, and that was 
the complete change from muzzle-loading 
ordnance to breech-loading guns, It was 
a subject he had always taken the 
deepest interest in; and he congratu- 
lated the War Department in having 
pronounced, in such a decided manner as 
the Secretary of State for War had de- 
cided, in favour of the latter style of gun. 
Of course, there were certain limitations 
as to his statement. It was not settled 
that every muzzle-loader would at once 
be changed into a breech-loader. The 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman would 
very likely quarrel with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, if he attempted to dothat; 
but, still, what the Secretary of State 
hac said was extremely important, and 
foreshadowed enormous consequences. 
About the necessity of the change he 
had no doubt whatever. Since he last 
brought the subject before the House 
last year, he had had an opportunity of 
witnessing some experiments at Essen 
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with Krupp’s guns; and he must say, 
while he did so, he felt quite ashamed 
of our guns as compared with some of 
Krupp’s guns. Our 18-ton gun could 
not compare with the Krupp 18-ton gun ; 
indeed the difference was extraordinary. 
Our 18-ton gun could penetrate only 14- 
inch armour; but the Krupp gun could 
penetrate an armour plate of 20 inches. 
This was a very superior force in favour 
of the foreign gun. The difference be- 
tween a 14-inch piercing power and a 
20-inch piercing power would make all 
the difference between winning and los- 
ing a naval engagement, or the taking or 
not taking of anaval fortress. In many 
other ways the Krupp guns had an 
enormous advantage. With respect to 
our 80-ton guns, he admitted they were 
very accurate; but they were not so ac- 
curate as the 70-ton Krupp. The accu- 
racy was surprising. It never missed 
by more than one or two inches at the 
outside. In addition to this wonderful 
accuracy—an accuracy they could get 
only by breech-loading—this 70-ton gun 
was worked like a small gun. All the 
arrangements were excellent, and it could 
be worked by 15 or 16 men. We had 
never arrived at that stage before. Our 
38-ton guns were worked by machinery, 
but the machinery broke down; and, in 
fact, it was impossible to work muzzle- 
loading guns except in turrets or some 
such places. With regard to the work- 
ing of the 70-ton Krupp gun, everyone 
who witnessed it—and there were pre- 
sent Artillery officers from all countries 
in Europe—agreed that it was complete 
in all respects. He did not wish to ex- 
aggerate what he saw on the Continent. 
He did not wish to create the impression 
that the whole of the Continent, because 
they had got Krupp guns, were so much 
advanced beyond our Artillery. He 
believed there was a great difference be- 
twoen the guns possessed by the nations 
of Europe and the advanced guns which 
had been turned out last week or last 
month at Essen. There was a very great 
difference between the guns he had seen 
and the guns possessed on the Continent. 
He had, no doubt, seen the best guns 
made; butstillthe Continental guns were 
very much nearer the Krupp guns than 
our guns, and the former would be more 
easily assimilated to the advance type 
than thelatter. Certainly the 5 or 6-ton 
guns of Sir William Armstrong were 
very fine weapons, and they could compete 


favourably with the Ktupps of the same 
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size. The Secretary of State for War 
had touched upon the question of powder. 
Now, from the year 1866, we were well 
acquainted with the system adopted in 
Russia for the manufacture of slow-burn- 
ing powder; and there was no reason 
why we should not have had since that 
time good powder, inasmuch as we per- 
fectly well knew how to make it. In- 
deed, he believed that our powder was 
as good as any that could be found at 
that time on the Continent. The Secre- 
tary of State for War had said that one 
of the reasons for adopting breech-load- 
ing guns was that long guns were re- 
quired on board ship. Now, without 
pretending to be very well acquainted 
with the question from a naval point of 
view, he would mention that the Naval 
Ordnance Department of the United 
States had reported that they must have 
breech-loading guns for the reason that 
it was impossible to get a vessel of mode- 
rate beam to carry a sufficiently long 
gun. The right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man was, therefore, fortified in his posi- 
tion by the opinion of the Ordnance De- 

artment of the only country which had 
an considered to be our equal in this 
respect. He was aware that the Secre- 
tary of State for War had delayed tak- 
ing action, pending the result of the ex- 
periments in reference to the gun of the 
Thunderer, and he was not sorry that this 
was the case. He was glad that these 
experiments had been made on the 
Thunderer’s gun; but it must always be 
remembered that the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman was in this difficulty—he 
must always do what the naval authori- 
ties wanted, and several times during the 
last three years they had insisted upon 
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guns would be useful among a larger 
number of muzzle-loading weapons ; and 
their usefulness would consist, to a great 
extent, in the terror with which they 
would inspire the officers of an invading 
Fleet, who would not know whether 
their vessels were about to be pierced by 
a breech-loading or muzzle-loading gun. 
But he would advise the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman not to make one more 
muzzle-loader, because it was quite clear 
that there would be a large number of 
these guns to be taken over from the 
Navy; besides which we had already a 
great many more than was wanted, the 
present stock being valued at between 
£7,000,000 and £8,000,000. With re- 
gard to Continental nations, he pointed 
out that although they were possessed 
of breech-loaders their weapons were 
much inferior to the Armstrong guns. 
He believed that had we made a change 
at an earlier period in the character of 
the guns in the Service we should 
have saved ourselves a great deal of 
trouble as well as expense, the change 
from. any system of muzzle-loading to 
any system of breech-loading being ex- 
tremely easy. Artillery officers did not 
like two systems, which were in them- 
selves irreconcilable; and he thought 
that if the two systems were put into 
competition one would have a tendency 
to kill the other. The Secretary of State 
for War seemed—and rightly, in his opi- 
nion—to attack the present system of 
muzzle-loading at both ends. It was 
necessary that a change in the system 
should take place for many reasons, 
particularly as the cost of altering small 
guns was very inexpensive, and because 
the possession of the best kiad of guns 





having a particular class of guns, so that 
the Secretary of Statefor War had been, 
to a certain extent, obliged to follow them | 
and make experiments, because the 
country always insisted that their guns 


was a great advantage in battle. He 
considered the question to have been 
thoroughly solved and settled in favour 
of breech-loaders, and believed, for this 
reason, that experiments were no longer 





should be of the very best description. | necessary. He had conversed with ar- 
The naval authorities were continually | tillerists from every country, all of whom 
making mistakes in this respect, and the| were in favour of breech-loading ord- 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman was) nance; and he hoped that steps would 
compelled to struggle with them as best | be taken to establish an uniform sys- 
he could, and make as few mistakes as tem in this country, the Military Depart- 
possible. Although he was very much ; ment refraining in future from making 
in favour of substituting breech-loading | muzzle-loading guns, except in cases of 
guns for muzzle-loaders, he did not want emergency. 

to press the Secretary of State for War Mr. CHARLEY said, that as a result 
to make this substitution under all cir- of the deliberations of the Committee 
cumstances. The expense would not many views had been expressed in favour 
allow him to do this. In a land fortress, of the long service system. However 
for instance, one or two breech-loading much a system of short service might be 
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suited to countries where there was com- 
aaa service, it was certainly not, in 

is opinion, suitable to this country, 
where there existed a voluntary system 
of enlistment. 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER said, that 
he desired to express his thanks to the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the Se- 
cretary of State for War for the able and 
lucid way in which he had set forth the 
Army Estimates, and more especially for 
the promise which he had given that the 
Committee should, at a later time, have 
a further opportunity of discussion. He 
thought the interest attached to the 
Army Estimates had been diminished 
by the fact of their being introduced be- 
fore the Report of Lord Airey’s Com- 
mittee had been presented to Parlia- 
ment. There were four cardinal points 
which could not be discussed until that 
Report had been presented—namely, 
length of service, the depét system, the 
linking of regiments, and the question 
of calling out the Reserves. Each of 
these points was so essential in itself to 
our military system that any discussion 
at that moment which related thereto 
must be of a desultory character. He 
would like to ask the Secretary of State 
for War how it was that the first-class 
Army Reserve had only increased by 1,000 
men, their numbers being only 23,000 
as against 22,000 in last year? The right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had, in his 
opinion, exercised a wise discretion in 
calling out the Militia and Yeomanry for 
their full period of training, because it 
was obvious that these Forces should re- 
ceive the benefit of instruction during 
the whole time sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment. He regretted, however, to see 
that the number of Militia present at 
the annual training was 24,000 below 
their authorized establishment; and he 
trusted that some steps would be taken 
to reduce that difference both in the 
case of the Militia and Yeomanry, which 
latter, also, appeared to be 4,000 below 
their proper complement. With regard 
to the Volunteers, nothing could be more 
satisfactory than the increase of their 
camp allowances from £10,000 to 
£20,000, because their attendance at 
camp conduced greatly to their efficiency. 
But the principal point of interest in 
connection with this corps was that 
the old Easter Monday Review was to 
be resumed this year; and, in reference 
to this subject, he begged to ask the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman if he 
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proposed to send down an efficient staff 
of officers to conduct the manoeuvres on 
this occasion; because, if a very large 
contingent came from the Metropolis, as 
would no doubt be the case, he thought 
that it should have afforded to it the 
best opportunity for drilling. He en- 
tirely approved of the suggestion thrown 
out by the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman, that the control of the recruiting 
for both the Regular Army and the Militia 
should be given tothesame general officer, 
for, undoubtedly, under a different sys- 
tem, there would be a probability of the 
two branches clashing upon this point. 
He thought that an explanation was 
due to the House with regard to another 
question ; and he desired further to know 
what were the duties of officers serving 
on the Staff when their regiments were 
called out for service in the field? In 
one of the late engagements in Af- 
ghanistan the 9th Lancers had suffered 
very greatly; and there were, besides 
one officer who was killed and two who 
were severely wounded, three officers 
absent from the regiment. He thought 
that some regulations should be made 
with regard to officers holding a position 
on the Btaff 

Coroner. TREMAYNE said, he wished 
to ask the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War, whether it was intended to 
make any regulations with regard 
to officers serving on special duty at 
a considerable distance from their re- 
giments? He could not help thinking 
that the present system was not a good 
one. 

Mr. OTWAY said, there were two 
lines in the Estimates which appeared 
to him to be of a very striking character. 
He found that a sum of money was voted 
for the Army which amounted to nearly 
£15,000,000 sterling, and the number of 
men whose services were obtained for 
this sum was 123,791. Looking at 
these figures, the comparison drawn 
from them was of a very startling cha- 
racter. The contrast was so extraordi- 
nary that it might well be asked how 
it was that he obtained the services of 
only about 120,000 men for the expen- 
diture of £15,000,000 sterling, while 
Germany, for the sum of £17,000,000 
sterling, maintained an Army of 500,000 
constantly on foot, and was able to place 
an Army of 1,000,000 men in the field 
at three weeks’ notice? If hon. Mem- 
bers objected to this comparison with 
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the German Army, let them take the 
Armies of other countries, and they 
would meet with figures that were much 
more startling ; they would find a num- 
ber of men obtained for a similar sum 
of money greatly exceeding the number 
set down in the present Estimates. He 
made no accusation against the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, who, he 
considered, had added nothing to the 
Army Expenditure. But he complained 
of the system which, for £15,000,000 
sterling, only produced 120,000 men. 
There could be no doubt that there was 
something wrong either in the expendi- 
ture, or in the military system, which re- 
quired so large a sum of money for the 
production of so small a number of sol- 
diers. He desired to ask the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman whether 
the Government contemplated or had 
formed any plan for securing the con- 
tinuance in the Service of the non-com- 
missioned officers of the Army? When 
his hon. and learned Friend opposite 
(Mr. Charley) had said that short ser- 
vice had been tried and had been found 
to be unsuitable to this country he 
somewhat doubted that view, because 
the present Government had altogether 
accepted, so far as related to short 
service, the position taken by Lord 
Cardwell; besides which, short service 
seemed to have been generally accepted 
throughout the country. Lord Oard- 
well’s plan, however, had never been 
completed. But his intention was to 
demand an additional sum of money, in 
order to secure the retention of non- 
commissioned officers in the Army. 
There were so many inducements of- 
fered to these men in civil life that their 
retention in the Army would be almost 
an impossibility unless some greater ad- 
vantages were held out to them. Any- 
one who took an interest in this subject 
would see that it was one which required 
great consideration. With regard to 
the system of linking regiments, he very 
much questioned whether, in the British 
Army, it was productive of good, inas- 
much as it would certainly affect, if it 
did not destroy, that which the soldier 
considered of great value—namely, the 
prestige of corps, which the system of 
linked battalions would certainly weaken. 
They had lately seen a regiment entirely 
destroyed by the application of this 
principle. He had himself known of a 


regiment which was utterly annihilated 
by having all its efficient men taken 
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from it, and made to join regiments 
with which they had no affinity what- 
ever. In the case to which he referred, 
the commanding officer found himself 
denuded of all his good men, and re- 
duced to the command of a regiment 
utterly inefficient. He asked what 
would be the feelings of that officer, 
who found himself obliged to be con- 
tinually training up boys, in order to 
make another regiment efficient? The 
existing system, under which all the 
efficient men were drafted out of one 
regiment into another, and the regiments 
linked together, was most injurious to 
the Service. One could understand two 
Highland regiments, or two regiments 
from Yorkshire, being linked together ; 
indeed, they were aware that, in the 
case of Scotch regiments, this was a very 
valuable arrangement; but, under the 
present system, they were linking to- 
gether regiments which had no kind of 
connection. This would probably lead 
to inconvenience, for just the same rea- 
son that the man who lived in a semi- 
detached house—in his opinion, the 
most disagreeable kind of residence— 
was obliged either to love or to hate his 
neighbour. That seemed to have been 
the principle on which some of the Eng- 
lish regiments had been brought to- 
gether, and he thought it would be well 
that this point should receive considera- 
tion, and be dealt with by the Govern- 
ment; for he had it on the authority of 
commanding officers that if they did not 
retain the services of tried and expe- 
rienced non-commissioned officers the 
efficiency of their regiments would be 
destroyed. 

Str ALEXANDER GORDON wished 
to ask the same question that he had be- 
fore put to the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, and to know why he had kept 
from the Estimates the detailed statement 
ofthe regimentalestablishments? Incom- 
mencing his statement, the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had said that he was 
anxious to give every information in his 
power ; and, therefore, it was difficult to 
understand why he withheld information 





which would be so useful to every Mem- 
ber who wished thoroughly to examine 
the Estimates. This was the only docu- 
ment by which they could test the work- 
ing of the depét battalion system, and 
that was a very strong reason why it 
should be given to them. The right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman told him 





last year that if any Member wanted the 
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statement he could go into a shop and 
buy one of the Warrants where he could 
getit; but, for his own part, he thought 
that information should be published 
with the Estimates, and that hon. Mem- 
bers should not be put to the trouble to 
buy it, and the labour of comparing it 
with the figures supplied to them, when 
it might appear on a couple of pages 
with the Vote. He should be glad to 
know why the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had taken so much trouble 
to eliminate from this Vote what had 
always previously been given by his 
Predecessors ? 

Coroner, STANLEY: I think, Sir, 
we have now discussed the Estimates 
fully, though I feel I have no right to 
complain either of the length of time 
which has been occupied or of the cha- 
racter of the discussion; in fact, I may 
say with truth that I have never seen 
the Committee more ready to approach 
these Estimates in what I may calla 
fair and satisfactory spirit. I will en- 
deavour to reply to the multiplicity of 
questions asked me; and if any should 
escape my observation I will request 
hon. Gentlemen to correct me in regard 
to the various points. As respecting the 
last question, my answer must substan- 
tially be the same as it was last year, 
that we do not now think it desirable to 
attach what is necessarily an imperfect 
Paper to the Estimates, showing what 
the establishments may be. We prefer 
to give that fuller information later on, 
when it is complete, and when the estab- 
lishments can really be satisfactorily 
good. Wedo not, as the hon. and gal- 
lant Baronet is no doubt aware, now 
print them for general use ; and, indeed, 
they used to be considered, for what 
reason I do not know, a confidential 
Paper. The Adjutant General’s Return, 
now placed in the Library, gives up to 
each month, not only the establishments, 
but what effectives there are. As to the 
question of printing the establishments 
with the Estimates, I do not know if I 
had done so whether I should not have 
been open to censure, because it will be 
remembered that the House is now 
asked on this occasion to vote the estab- 
lishments, and it might be said that it 
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was wrong in giving them before the 
appropriation was voted. With refer- 
ence to what the hon. Gentleman the | 
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ing remarks, because if he had he 
would have known that in my opening 
statement I deprecated any discussion 
about short service, and definitely de- 
clined to be drawn into a conversation 
on the subject. I do not like expressing 
an opinion where that opinion might pre- 
judice matters which are still sub judice ; 
and I, therefore, deprecate any discus- 
sion, and must give that answer also to 
my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Salford (Mr. Charley). Here I must 
also join issue with the hon. Member. 
He used an argument which seems to 
me to divide itself into two parts, one of 
which contradicts the other. He first of 
all criticized, not unnaturally for a per- 
son outside this House, perhaps, though 
not so naturally for a Member inside, 
the expenditure of money on the Army 
in this country in comparison with the 
results attained in the way of recruits, 
and the number of men obtained by 
foreign service. But, surely, if a com- 
parison is to be instituted with foreign 
Armies, you ought to count not only the 
Forces to whose services you can lay 
claim—you do not merely consider the 
Regular Army—but compare also the 
number of men whom you can put in 
arms. Besides the troops that we have 
in India at the present time we can now 
raise in this country some 423,000 men 
of allarms. Further than that, the hon. 
Gentleman does not require to be re- 
minded that in a voluntary service you 
pay what is the market price for the 
article you wish to acquire; in other 
words, you do not get the men on your 
terms, but you get them on the terms 


| at which they are willing to come. That 


is inherent to a voluntary system, and 
is what makes it more uncertain and 
more expensive. It is one of the points 
which the country, in weighing the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of voluntary 
service against compulsory service, must 
consider and determine for itself. Then, 
again, itis hardly fair, in making a com- 
parison of that kind, to leave out of sight 
the fact that we have no conscription, 
and that we have foreign service. You 
can get men easily to serve at home; 
but when you have to take into account 
the exigencies of foreign service, then, 
undoubtedly, that raises the market price 
of the soldier, as you see by comparing 
the price of the Regular Service with 


Member for Chatham (Mr. Otway) has | the Militia or the other Services. 


just said, I regret that that hon. Gentle- | 


Mr. OTWAY: I admitted all these 


man did not hear the whole of my open- | differences, and said that they ought to 
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be taken into consideration in making 
the comparison. 

OotoneL STANLEY: I am glad that 
the hon. Member went so far as to admit 
the difference, because if they are ad- 
mitted they tend, I think, very much to 
weaken his argument, in making a com- 
parison between our Army and those of 
foreign countries. Then it seemed to 
me that the hon. Gentleman used two 
arguments which were inconsistent. He 
spoke, in the first place, of the import- 
ance of getting good non-commissioned 
officers. There I am happy entirely to 
agree with him. As I said before, I 
cannot forecast what the recommenda- 
tions of Lord Airey’s Committee may be, 
for I cannot tell to what conclusions they 
may have come. But I have reason to 
believe that they have had very fully 
in their minds the advantage of secur- 
ing, even though it may be at an in- 
creased cost, the services of good and 
efficient non-commissioned officers. I 
have spoken earlier this evening of the 
regimental officers as the soul and spirit 
of the Army. If they be so, the non- 
commissioned officers are in no less a 
degree the bone and framework of the 
regiment. Especially in these days of 
short service, you must regard the non- 
commissioned officer as being of far 
greater importance to the regiment even 
than he was in former times. [ Cheers. ] 
I hope I am not drawing a wrong infer- 
ence from the cheers that I hear in con- 
cluding that if I should make a recom- 
mendation in that direction when I 
receive the Report of the Committee, 
and if I should find, on full considera- 
tion, that I am not able to deal with 
such Report within the Vote, that the 
House will give a candid consideration 
to any proposal I may have to make. I 
cannot say more, and I should not like 
to say less. With regard to the recom- 
mendations of the Committee itself, I 
think, perhaps, that I cannot say more 
than that I repeat what I said in the 
earlier part of this evening. I endea- 
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render it necessary for me to call the 
attention of hon. Members to it, then I 
will do the best in my power to facilitate 
any discussion on the subject. That is 
all I can say at present on the matter, 
and I hope that that will be so far clear. 
My hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
called my attention to a matter as to 
which I would rather not say anything 
at the present moment. At all events, 
I believe we may find more fitting oppor- 
tunities, and when, I may frankly confess 
for myself, I shall have better means of 
studying the whole question. I am re- 
ferring to the question raised by the 
Correspondent of The Daily Telegraph in 
connection with the affairs of South 
Africa. Everyone, I am sure, who is 
acquainted with Dr. Russell, will give 
him credit for wishing to write what he 
believes te be, on the whole, for the ad- 
vantage of the Service. On the other 
hand, I cannot but feel deeply that 
many of my brother officers, as I hopeI 
may still continue to call them, do re- 
sent these questions being brought up 
and published without due evidence, as 
they think, being produced. As I have 
already previously said, the matter is 
still sub judice; and I would, therefore, 
rather prefer not to express an opinion. 
I was asked by my hon. and gallant 
Friend, very germanely to the subject, 
whether any of these complaints were to 
be attributed to any defect in the Army 
Discipline and Regulation Act; and 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman oppo- 
site, in the course of his remarks, also 
pointed out that there might have been 
some defects discovered in the working 
of the measure. All I can say is that, 
so far as I have been able to learn, that 
is not the case. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve it is working very fairly—I do not 
say it is a perfectly correct Act in every 
point, and I do not say any large measure 
that has ever been passed ever is—but, 
on the whole, it is working very well. 
| As to the troops in South Africa, I may 




















voured, as far as I was able, to get that | remind hon. Members that the Act has 
Committee to report before the Esti-| only come into force in those parts of 
mates. were considered; but, for very |the world on this very day, so that 
valid reasons, they were unable to do so. | whatever has happened there we cannot 
I do not want to keep any matter back | lay any blame upon the Act. Then the 
from the House. If legislative sanction | hon. and gallant Gentleman (General 
should be required for any propositions Sir George Balfour) went on to make 
in this Report, it will, undoubtedly, be' many remarks in which in theory I 
my duty to bring the matter at once be- | agree. He pointed out very justly the 
fore the House; while, on the other | difficulty which arises from the fact that 
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stance, and that we have to supply 
them. He observed that much greater 
simplicity would result if the Navy paid 
for its own guns, and each Department 
bore the expense of its transport ser- 
vices. This is all part of a very much 
larger question of account and re-pay- 
ment, and I can only say that I was 
very much impressed with his view of 
the matter, and with the importance of 
the question ; so much so that when I 
was at the Treasury I was instrumental 
in procuring a Commission to inquire 
into this question of extra receipts. I 
believe that Committee is still progress- 
ing in its labour; and although I am 
very much prepared to agree in theory 
with what he has said, still it will be 
found in a matter of account and detail 
of this kind that the matter is not by 
any means so simple or one-sided as it 
looks. I hope further inquiries will be 
made into the matter, and I know that 
my hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury, and my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, will give 
any recommendations which may be ad- 
dressed to them very careful and prompt 
consideration. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Galway 
(Major Nolan) has commented in a 
manner which I was very glad to hear 
on the statement which it was my duty 
to make in connection with the subject 
of breech-loading guns as compared with 
muzzle-loaders. That question we know 
has long interested him. He has brought 
iton several former occasions very ably be- 
fore the House, and he must be glad to 
see that others are now coming round to 
the views he has advocated for some 
considerable time. He has so many 
arguments on his side that I am sure 
he will not wish to make use of any bad 
ones; and, therefore, I feel it desirable 
to remind him that the question of 
breech-loading guns has very much 
changed in its aspect within the last few 
years, and that the arguments which 
might have been used with a great deal 
of force a few years ago cannot be so 
used now, because circumstances have 
altered. Itis not merely the question 
of the breech-loader, but of the long 
gun, which has brought up fresh diffi- 
culties, and has done away with many 
of the difficulties which formerly deter- 
mined the balance in favour of the 
muzzle-loaders. It is now, therefore, a 
question of the long gun and of the 
compressed powder which is forced upon 
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us, rather than the reversal of any 
wrong decision to which we came a few 
years ago. Indeed, if we had spent all 
the money which we spent on muzzle- 
loaders on breech-loaders, we should 
equally have had to come to a change of 
mind at the present time, owing to the 
presen are power of the powder 
now used. My hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Bath (Sir Arthur 
Hayter) has asked a question with re- 
gard to the Staff at the Brighton Review. 
I believe that it is not yet quite ar- 
ranged, but that it is intended that all 
the divisional officers at least shall be 
provided from the Regular Service ; but 
I am not quite certain whether Regular 
officers are also to be found for the bri- 
gades. Some, I believe, will be officered 
by Regular officers, while some brigades 
will be provided for by officers of the 
Volunteer Service. I cannot speak with 
certainty on this point, for, as my hon. 
and gallant Friend is aware, the list was 
not closed till Saturday last, and I be- 
lieve a very large number of applications 
cameinatthevery last moment, which will 
probably necessitate some slight change. 
Everything, however, will be done to 
make that Review as efficient as possible, 
and I may fairly hope that Volunteer 
officers—now that they have had longer 
experience—may overcome many of the 
difficulties experienced at former Re- 
views. I was also asked a question as 
to the number of officers drawn from 
their regiments for Staff employment, 
and reference was notably made to the 
Sth Lancers. That was, of course, a 
most unfortunate case to begin with ; 
one must always expect in a Cavalry 
regiment, ex necessitate ret, to use an ab- 
normal number of officers withdrawn 
for Staff employment; and undoubtedly 
the case of the 9th Lancers is one which, 
I am sure, the whole Service would de- 
plore. It is, on the other hand, very 
difficult to lay down any hard-and-fast 
line as to where an officer is best em- 
ployed. An officer is employed doing 
excellent service in South Africa, which 
service, at the moment that he was ap- 
pointed, certainly seemed as if it was to 
be the only active service which any 
officer of his regiment would like to see. 
His regiment at that time was posted on 
the North West Frontier, and at the 
time when Major Bushman went to 
South Africa it did not appear likely to 
| be called upon in active service. But I 
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down a hard-and-fast line, because if we 
do it will inevitably lead us to the prin- 
- which we have never adopted, and 
which, I hope, we shall always be loth 
to adopt—that principle which the 
French and German Armies have adopted 
of a separate Staff Corps. I think we 
all agree that a Staff officer is all the 
better for being acquainted with military 
duties generally, and for the experience 
he gains in his own regiment, and there- 
fore I should be very sorry to lay down 
any hard-and-fast-line—we must be 
ided by what is thought best for the 
ervice. Still, on the other hand, I do 
join in deprecating the withdrawal of 
regimental officers from their regiments; 
and I must remind the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman that a good deal of this will 
be avoided in the future, especially 
where many officers are wanted for lines 
of communication, by the Reserve of 
officers of which I spoke this evening. 
They will be volunteered for duties for 
which regimental officers have now to be 
withdrawn from their regiments. I was 
also asked a question in regard to a Cam 
of Instruction in the North for the Artit 
lery. All I can say is, that the question 
has not been lost sight of. It was first of 
all examined with the view of ascertain- 
ing whether it was practical to establish 
a second Shoeburyness, where officers 
could receive instruction without having 
the trouble of going so long a distance 
to the South. That was not found prac- 
ticable, and the point now under con- 
sideration is, whether or not an annual 
Camp of Instruction can be formed. In- 
quiries are still going on, and when that 
is done, and if the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman will repeat the question to 
me in the course of a few days, I shall 
be glad to give him some information on 
the subject, although I cannot speak 
more clearly now. Then, with regard 
to the sale of old arms, the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite deprecated 
our selling them, observing that they 
were used for purposes which are not 
the best, and that they really brought in 
very little money to the Government. 
I quite concur in that remark, and, so 
far as my noble Friend (Lord Eustace 
Cecil) and myself are concerned, we 
stopped the sale of old arms last year, 
and what are now being offered are 
the accumulated stores which dealers 
bought from us some time ago, and 
are now retailing from time to time. 
Over these sales we have, of course, no 
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control, although I myself personall 

‘very much regret the practice in whic. 

these dealers indulge. At the same 
time, it must be borne in mind that 
there never was a time when there were 
so many old disused arms offering in 
Europe, and our small contribution in 
that direction will not tell very much 
one way or the other. The matter, how- 
ever, was wrong in — le, and it 
seemed to me and my hon. Friend that 
it would be better to put up with the 
small loss and to stop the sale ; and that, 
as I have said, was done last year. 
Again, I was asked as to the old clothes 
of the Volunteers. We no longer give 
soldiers on their discharge their old 
military clothes, but we give them a 
suit of private clothes instead. Ido not 
know whether my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Wigton (Mr. Mark Stewart) in- 
tended to suggest that we should do the 
same thing with the Volunteers, because, 
if he did, the case is not the same, as they 
have their private clothes in wear every 
day, and there is no reason why we 
should give them clothes in place of a 
uniform which very likely, from the 
very beginning, has been entirely their 
own. If he, however, merely means to 
suggest that we should give them facili- 
ties for disposing of their old uniforms, 
I think that is a fair question. It is 
quite possible to be able to get a better 
price for the old uniforms of the Volun- 
teers than they are able to obtain for 
themselves. That is, however, a matter 
for examination hereafter. I have now 
gone over all the points as to each ques- 
tion which were put to me, and I hope 
it is not too much to ask the Committee 
to allow me to take the Vote asked for. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £4,579,000, Pay and Allowances 
(Land Forces at Home and Abroad). 

GeneraL Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary of State, why they 
should not take the Vote for the number 
of men in each branch of the Service 
separately? That was the course fol- 
lowed in France. The French Court of 
Accounts invariably verified the numbers 
of the General Army, and by taking the 
different arms all chances of swelling 
the numbers of one arm, and reducing 
the numbers of the other arms, were 
thereby prevented, and he hoped that 
next year the Secretary of State for War 
would follow the same course. At all 
events, he did not see, when the verifi- 
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cation took place, why the number of 
men in each feaick of the Service should 
not be examined. He had the same ob- 
jection to offer with regard to the pay 
of all the Army. Nearly one-third of 
the whole Military Expenditure was 
voted in one Vote. It ought to be divided 
into the several Votes corresponding with 
the separate arms of the Service. The 
pay of the General Staff should also be 
shown under a distinct Vote. At present, 
the Auditor General merely verified the 
total pay of the whole Army and General 
Staff, instead of verifying the expendi- 
ture on account of each branch. This 
course was open to great objection, and 
he had felt for a considerable time that 
it was an objectionable course to take. 
He admitted that no abuse resulting 
from the practice had ever been made 
public; but hon. Members would see that 
it did offer great opportunities for abuse, 
because under this sweeping mode, for 
instance, a considerable increased num- 
ber of Household Cavalry might be kept 
up, while the number of the Infantry 
would be diminished, and there would 
be nothing to show the change which 
had been made, because the verification 
of the Auditor General only extended to 
totals. They were now voting in one 
lump sum nearly £4,600,000, and it was 
a serious thing to think that that large 
amount should appear in their accounts 
in lump sums for all branches. If the 
Secretary of State should be in Office 
next year, as he hoped he might be 
[Loud cheers from Ministerial Benches |— 
yes, he said so advisedly—he knew the 
people always got more from the Con- 
servatives than the Liberals, because, 
being generally weak in numbers, they 
were boundto comply with Liberal pres- 
sure; and after the Election, when the 
Ministerial majority had been reduced 
by at least 20 or 30, the Liberals in Op- 
position would be able to make the Oon- 
servative Government do whatever they 
sage He would, therefore, advise 
is right hon. and gallant Friend the 
Secretary of State for War to make as 
many reforms as possible, in order that 
the Liberal Opposition might have as 
little to do as possible when the Secre- 
tary of State found himself with a very 
weak majority in the next Parliament. 
Cotonen STANLEY said, that he 
could hardly give an opinion on the 
change suggested, as there were many 
considerations involved. He might say 
that at first sight he preferred the system 
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which long experience had justified as 


being the most convenient modes in 
which to prepare the Estimates. Prac- 
tically, the House assented in the total 
number of men to be raised, and then, 
without limit, the distribution of men de- 
volved upon the Secretary of State. Of 
course, ea was an honourable under- 
standing that, on the whole, theauthorized 
establishment was not to be exceeded. 
With regard to the Comptroller and 
Auditor General, he might say that the 
authorities at the War Office and that 
gentleman were on the most frank and 
friendly footing. There was no wishon 
one side to withhold information, or on 
the other to unduly interfere with the 
conduct of business. 

Mr. OTWAY said, that he wished to 
ask a question with respect to the Royal 
Malta Fencible Artillery. He had wished 
to raise the question at an earlier period, 
but was not aware that the Estimates 
would have been taken so soon. The 
best apology which he could make was 
by not continuing the discussion. He 
should like to know whether the same 
rules as to the retirement of officers pre- 
vailed in the Royal Malta Fencible Ar- 
tillery as existed in Her Majesty’s Army ? 
He asked the question, because some 
time ago it came to his knowledge that 
there were in the Malta Fencibles some 
officers of extreme age. : 

CotoneL, STANLEY said, that at that 
moment he was unable to give an answer 
to the hon. Member. He was, however, 
under the impression that those officers 
were dealt with under a separate War- 
rant. Ifthe hon. Member would put a 
Question to him on another occasion he 
should be happy to give him an answer. 

Vote agreed to. 

(8.) £50,700, Army (Divine Service). 

(4.) £29,800, Administration of Mili- 
tary Law. 

(5.) £808,400, Medical Establishments 
and Services. 

(6.) £552,900, Militia and Militia Re- 
serve. 


(7.) £74,400, Yeomanry Cavalry. 


(8.) £539,600, Volunteer Corps. 
Sirk ARTHUR HAYTER said, he 
should like to ask the right hon. and 
allant Gentleman the Secretary of State 
or War whether it was intended to place 
Volunteer Corps upon a regimental roster 
with respect to attendance at Camps of 
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Instruction ? He asked the question, 
because the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman had stated that it was his inten- 
tion to limit the number of regiments 
attending camp. The regiment he had 
the honour to command went into cam 
every year; andif a roster were adiett 
it would probably be excluded from camp. 
Coronet STA 'Y said, that the re- 
commendations for the attendance of 
Volunteer Corps at Camps of Instruction 
were made by the general officers of the 
district in which they were situated. 
The authorities anticipated a largely- 
increased attendance at the Camps of 
Instruction ; but they would require more 
knowledgeand experience before making 
any scheme as to the mode in which 
regiments should be allowed to attend. 
He wished to express his gratification 
that there was such eagerness on the 
part of Volunteers to avail themselves of 
Oamps of Instruction. Last year they de- 
cided to increase the grant for Camps of 
Instruction; but there was, of course, 
the difficulty that the grant would be 
éxceeded if every regiment came forward 
at the same time. He, therefore, gave 
early warning that the War Office might 
make regiments take turn and turn again 
in some cases, if necessity should arise. 
Mr. WHITWELL said, that he should 
like to know whether the Government 
intended to place any limit upon the 
numbers of the Volunteer Force? At 
one time it was suggested that 200,000 
men should be the limit. In his opinion, 
it would be very undesirable to restrict 
the number of Volunteers, so long as the 
people were willing to enrol themselves 
in the Force. He, therefore, hoped that 
no hard-and-fast line would be laid down 
with regard to the maximum numbers. 
He might congratulate the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman upon the process of 
consolidating administrative battalions 
which had been going on. He understood 
that 21 battalions had been already con- 
solidated. With respect to the re-pay- 
ment of advances for clothing, he doubted 
whether two years was not the proper 
period to be allowed for re-payment. 
Three years seemed toolong. The cloth- 
ing would be worn out Daises it was 


paid for. Regimental clothing would 
not last more than three years, and 
it should be provided for before the last 
year had begun. He certainly thought 
that it would be better to limit the 
period for re-payment to two years. 
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Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, that there was one point with re- 
gard to Volunteer Corps which seemed 
to him to be of great importance. Ser- 
geant Instructors of Volunteers required 
occasional instruction, and it had been 
found necessary to send them once a-year 
to the depét centres. Under the present 
system, the Volunteers had to pay for 
sending them there. He wished to know 
whether any arrangement had yet been 
made by which the expense of sending 
those men to the depot centres would in 
future fall not on the Volunteers, but on 
the country? 

Cotonen STANLEY said, that with 
regard to the question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kendal (Mr. Whitwell), it would 
be observed that the establishment of 
Volunteers was shown by the Estimates. 
Formerly it was not the custom to show 
the number of men, but it had now been 
inserted in the Estimates. When it was 
desired to increase the number of a corps, 
it was formerly usual to consider the ap- 
plication on its merits at any time of the 
year. Sometimes it happened that an 
increase of establishment was given to 
corps which were not, from their cha- 
racter, likely to be permanent. At the 
present time, his hon. and gallant Friend 
the Under Secretary and the other au- 
thorities considered all applications for 
increase of establishment for the ensu- 
ing year at one particular time in the 
year. While, on the one hand, they 
were not prepared to say that the estab- 
lishment of Volunteers should be en- 
tirely unlimited, yet the authorities 
held themselves free to deal with the 
Volunteer establishment for the forth- 
coming year at the period mentioned. - 
Of course, it would be borne in mind 
that in some years the increase of the 
Volunteer Force had been in the ratio 
of the cost of a battalion of Infantry. 
When the increase was of that charac- 
ter, limitation of some sort had to be 
kept in view. With regard to the ques- 
tion of his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) as to Sergeant In- 
structors, he could not at that moment 
give any definite answer. The question 
would be noted by the Under Secretary 
of State, who would give it all due con- 
sideration. At the present moment he 
did not wish to express any opinion con- 
cerning it. 





Vote agreed to 
E.2 
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(9.) £208,800, Army Reserve. 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER said, he 
should like to know the position of the 
Army Reserve. It did not seem tohim 
that it had increased as much as could 
be wished. In Class I, it had increased 
from 22,000 to 23,000; but Class ITI. 
was stationary at 24,000. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
that with regard to the Reserve of offi- 
cers, he should like to know whether 
they were included in this Vote or the 
Non-Effective Vote ? Officers who had 
left the Army and had retired into 
private life might make good officers 
of a Reserve Force, but ought not to be 
eligible for Staff situations on the break- 
ing out of a war in preference to officers 
who had been continuously doing regi- 
mental duty, and who would, therefore, 
be more efficient. He should like to 
know whether they were to be borne as 
Effectives or Non-Effectives ? 

Cotonet STANLEY said, that with 
respect to the last question, it would be 
a very important consideration as to 
where the charge for Reserve officers 
should be shown. Practically, up to the 
present time there were 190 officers who 
were under a liability to serve from 
having retired on apension. The ques- 
tion of efficiency of officers could not be 
passed over so lightly. The Reserve of 
officers was necessitated principally by 
reason of the number of officers required 
for subsidiary duties—such as keeping 
open lines of communication, and other 
matters, in war time. As regarded offi- 
cers who had already had experience 
in the Army, their technical knowledge 
in the latest drill would be of less im- 
portance than their general knowledge 
as men of the world, and their experi- 
ence as officers who had seen service in 
various parts of the world. They hoped 
by that means to get into the Service a 
number of officers who had served in 
India and other places, but who, un- 
fortunately, had been compulsorily lost 
to the Service. It was a sad necessity 
that the country should have to part 
with them; but by these means their 
services would be utilized, if occasion 
should unhappily arise. Asto thenum- 
ber of the Army Reserve, he was not 
able then to give detailed informa- 
tion. All he could say was, that it must 
be borne in mind that last year there 
was a great pressure, and the Reserve 
men were allowed to volunteer back. 
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920 men so volunteered back into the 
Army, and were transferred for service 
at the Cape. 4,453 were passed last 
year, but the net increase was only 
1,566, there being lost by death or dis- 
charge as many as 1,203. There cer- 
tainly was a great deal of reason for 
disappointment as to the way in which 
the Besevves had fallen short of the num- 
bers originally estimated. The chances 
of civil life and diseases contracted 
in civil employment, and other causes, 
had caused a large number of men dis- 
charged from the Army to be lost to the 
Reserve. He might say that it was a 
matter on which the Government might 
make proposals to the House. 


Vote agreed to. 


(10.) £386,700, Commissariat, Trans- 
port, and Ordnance Store Establish- 
ments, Wages, &c. 

Genzrat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that on a former occasion he had 
asked the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War 
if he would kindly insert in the Army 
Estimates the number of police em- 
ployed. The sum of £23,368 was 
charged for Police Establishments, but 
the number of police should be stated. 
There was another point to which he 
wished to call attention. He was very 
sorry to see that the sum for the Oom- 
missary General was divided between 
Vote 15 and Vote 9. That division was, 
in his opinion, very much to be re- 
gretted. He thought, also, that the es- 
tablishments at Cyprus were much too 


great. 

Coronet STANLEY said, that there 
wasa slight clerical errorin the Estimates. 
With regard to what the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had said, he might state that 
he was most anxious to give every pos- 
sible information in the Estimates. On 
a future occasion, therefore, he would 
endeavour to give the number of police 
employed. It must be borne in mind 
that the establishment of the Store De- 
partment at Cyprus was not necessarily 
in the same ratio with the number of 
men employed, and, in his opinion, was 
not excessive. 

GenzraL Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that there were two Paymasters at 
Cyprus and one aide-de-camp. There 
was also a charge for a surveyor and a 
servant, and he certainly looked upon 
that item with suspicion. Last year 
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the Government showed very great dis- 
inclination to any increased expense at 
Cyprus. He was quite sure that the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman would not 
allow any establishments to be main- 
tained in Oyprus for purposes which the 
House of Commons had not sanctioned. 
Considering the number of stores in 
Cyprus, he certainly thought that two 
Storekeepers would have been sufficient. 

Cotonet STANLEY said, that there 
was a good deal of misconception exist- 
ing concerning the establishments at 
Cyprus. With regard to the general 
question raised by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman as to the transfer of items 
from one Vote to another, if he remem- 
bered rightly the item on account of the 
Commissary General was transferred to 
Vote 15 from Vote 9, in consequence of 
a recommendation of Lord Northbrook’s 
Committee. Subsequently it was said 
that the amount ought to be charged in 
Vote 9, and it was accordingly re-trans- 
ferred. 


Vote agreed to. 
: (11.) £2,790,000, Provisions, Forage, 
c. 


Mr. OTWAY said, he failed to see 
what economy was to be gained under 
this Vote, inasmuch as it comprised a 
large sum for the billeting and lodging 
of soldiers which was not charged to the 
same extent in previous Estimates. 

Coroner, STANLEY said, the com- 
plaint of the hon. Gentleman was easily 
capable of explanation, inasmuch as the 
Vote represented a decrease of £217,000, 
as compared with last year’s Votes. 
This arose from a decrease in the price 
of provisions, and also from a decrease in 
the number of the Forces. As far as the 
lodging and furniture and allowances 
were concerned, the decrease arose 
mainly from the shortening of the period 
of training from 27 to 20 days. As far 
as billeting was concerned, the Govern- 
ment were making inquiries in order to 
ascertain the extent to which brigade 
depéts could be utilized for this purpose. 
As far as the cost of transport was con- 
cerned, there had, undoubtedly, been an 
increased cost ; but this was due in part 
to the fact that under the short-service 
system men had to prt ean be moved 
in order to fill up the numbers at the 


depéts. It had been found necessary 
this year to move large bedies of troops 
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in order to keep up the reliefs, and so 
the cost had been increased. There had 
also been an increase in the cost of the 
Auxiliary Foree amounting to about 
£6,000, including allowances to the Co- 
lonial Forces. Additional allowances 
were made where it was found that the 
ordinary grant was not sufficient. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON said, that a 
short time back the attention of the 
Government was called to the bad con- 
dition of the camping ground at Hor- 
field, which was not fit for the use 
of the Militia, and that if they were com- 
om to continue to use it, it would be 

ifficult to maintain discipline in the 
ranks. At the time these representations 
were made, a promise was given that 
the camping ground should be inspected ; 
and he should like to know what, if 
anything, had been done in this respect? 

Coronet STANLEY said, inquiry was 
made at the time, and his impression 
was that, owing to unforseen circum- 
stances, a large sum of money was spent 
upon the field in question. The whole 
matter, with reference alike to the train- 
ing ground and the brigade depéts, was 
postponed until after the Report of 


| General Airey’s Committee was received, 


in the belief that some reference would 
be made to it in the Report. As far as 
he was personally concerned, he found 
it impossible to go down and inspect the 
camping ground at Horfield; but he 
might possibly be able to give further 
information if the question was repeated. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON said, he would 
repeat his question on the Report of 
Supply. 

ENERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked for further information as to the 
Colonial allowances. 

CotoneL STANLEY said, he would 
consider very carefully the question which 
had been suggested by the hon. and gal- 
lant Baronet. At present he could give no 
information on the point which could be 
of practical value, for the reason that 
he had not inquired into it. He might 
state, in general terms, that the Colonial 
allowances, as compared with what the 
Colonies paid, produced an almost even 
balance. 

Vote agreed to. 

(12.) £825,100, Clothing Establish- 
ments, Services and Supplies. 

Masor NOLAN pointed out that in 





former times the clothing of batteries of 
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Artillery devolved upon the Quarter- 
masters, but now it fell upon one ser- 
geant, to whom no allowance was made 
for the work which he had to do. He 
had already pointed out this fact to the 
Secretary of State for War, and had 
urged upon him that a larger rate of 
pay omghk to be given to the sergeant 
upon whom this duty devolved, inas- 
much as the duty was in itself an onerous 
one, and the sergeant had to pay money 
out of his own pocket to maintain the 
storekeeping department which was in 
his charge; or, if he did not actually 
find the money himself, the cost was 
borne by the officers in command of 
batteries. 

Coroner LOYD LINDSAY said, he 
would make inquiry as to the question 
which had been raised by the hon. and 
gallant Member. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, that when 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy—now Viscount 
Cranbrook—was at the head of the War 
Department, a considerable sum was 
devoted to the provision of stores; and 
he wished to know whether the supply 
of stores since served out for the troops 
in Afghanistan had been replaced, and 
whether the stock was as large as be- 
fore that issue ? 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: Yes. 


Vote agreed to. 


(13.) £1,185,000, Warlike and other 
Stores. 


(14.) £853,000, Superintending Estab- 
lishment of, and Expenditurefor, Works, 
Buildings, and Repairs at Home, and 
Abroad. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked when the Militia depot would be 
removed from Eastbourne to Lewes ? 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON asked, whe- 
ther there was not a power vested in the 
colonels of regiments to raise money 
for the benefit of the corps which they 
commanded upon prey which by law 
belonged to them 

Coronet STANLEY replied, that this 
would depend upon the position in which 
the commanding officers stood as trustees 
of the property belonging to the corps 
they commanded ; and, as the circum- 
stances differed in almost every case, he 
could not, in general terms, answer the 
question of the hon. Member. 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER asked 
when, if ever, there was to be an altera- 


Major Nolan 
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tion made in the construction of the 
‘‘ huts” in which the Cavalry were now 
housed at Aldershot, in order that the 
men might have permanent structures 
in which to live? 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, he 
hoped that by next August the huts 
would be replaced by buildings of a per- 
manent character. 

Mr. OTWAY said, that £7,000 were 
asked for the barracks at Exeter, and 
inquired whether the Government in- 
oe such buildings against damage by 

re 

Coronet STANLEY said, it was not 
usual for a Government Department to 
age buildings under its charge against 

re. 


Vote agreed to. 


(15.) £162,200, Establishments for 
Military Education. 


(16.) £36,400, Miscellaneous Effective 
Services. 


(17.) £215,900, Administration of the 
Army. 


(18.) £33,900, Rewards for Distin- 
guished Services, &c. 


(19.) £92,000, Pay of General Officers. 


(20.) £892,700, Retired Full Pay, 
Half Pay, Pensions and Gratuities, in- 
cluding Payments allowed by Army Pur- 
chase Commissioners. 

Masor NOLAN asked for information 
as to the intentions of the Government 
in reference to the enforced retirement of 
captains after 20 years’ service. Did 
they intend to proceed with that portion 
of the Retirement Scheme ? 

Cotone, STANLEY replied, that it 
was not possible to carry out the terms 
of the Royal Warrant on Retirement, 
which adhered strictly to the letter of 
the terms. The Warrant was drawn by 
persons who knew, perhaps, better than 
any others the circumstances which ren- 
dered it necessary; and it was, there- 
fore, deemed necessary to carry it out in 
its entirety. 

Mr. OTWAY wished to ask the right 


hon, and gallant Gentleman another 
question. hen prswene were abo- 
lished, there could be no question that it 


was necessary to have compulsory re- 
tirement in order to obtain a proper flow 
of promotion; but the scheme adopted 
had resulted in producing great in- 
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uality, especially in certain regiments. 

e visited a regiment the valle day of 
a most distinguished character, and he 
ascertained that the officers of that regi- 
ment found that they had no chance 
whatever of becoming field officers 
under the new system of compulsory re- 
tirement. Asa consequence, they natur- 
ally took but little interest in the duties 
they had to perform, and were looking 
forward with regret to the day when they 
would become captains, because they 
were all satisfied that there was no 
chance of their rising any higher in rank. 
What was sondieed, if this system of 
compulsory retirement was to be main- 
tained, was that some discretion should 
be given to the Field Marshal, or to 
the Secretary of State for War, to 
transfer officers from regiments where 
promotion had been unfairly slow into 
those where it had been very rapid. 
The regiment of which he was speak- 
ing was linked with one where pro- 
motion had been singularly rapid; and 
if the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War, or 
the Field Marshal, had had power to 
transfer officers from a regiment where 
promotion was slow into a regiment 
linked with them where it was rapid the 
injustice to which he was calling atten- 
tion would be done away with, and much 
dissatisfaction would be prevented. He 
was convinced that the abolition of pur- 
chase was a necessity; but, at the same 
time, he heard these matters very much 
discussed, as he travelled about the 
country, amongst a number of different 
persons, and he should be glad to see if 
some change of the kind he suggested 
could not be brought about. 

GenerAL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
joined heartily in this complaint as to the 
stagnation in the flow of promotion ; but, 
at the same time, he hoped that no discre- 
tion would be given in the matter, either 
to the Field Marshal or to the Secretary 
of State for War. He quite admitted 
that there would be always discontent 
among officers on this forced retirement, 
and he did not himself at all like to see 
men of the ages of 37, 38, and 39 forced 
to leave the Army; but, on the other 
hand, to give the Secretary of State for 
War the power to prevent a man from 
being retired would be to place in his 
hands an authority which no man having 
Parliamentary responsibilities could pos- 
sibly exercise for a moment. 
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Mr. OTWAY wished to correct an 
entire misapprehension as to his meaning. 
He had no deaive to place any power in 
the hands of the Commander-in-Chief, 
or of the Secretary of State for War, to 

romote an officer out of his turn. But 

e suggested that where officers in one 
battalion had slow promotion, and pro- 
motion had been very rapid in the bat- 
talion which was linked with them, that 
officers might be transferred from the one 
battalion to the other, with the result of 
giving some men a step sooner than they 
would otherwise have got it without in 
any way showing favouritism to anybody. 
He merely proposed to transfer officers 
in due course of seniority from one linked 
battalion to another. 

Cotonen STANLEY: No doubt, this 
is a very important point. Unquestion- 
ably, officers who have joined the Ser- 
vice since 31st March, 1873, are liable to 
be transferred from one battalion to 
another; but, as a matter of fact, I 
think it will be granted that it would be 
an invidious thing to force an officer thus 
to accept promotion ; and, undoubtedly, 
I am aware that officers do not ap- 
ply to be so transferred. With regard 
to the question of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Galway 
(Major Nolan), there is, undoubtedly, a 
great deal in what he said; but, at the 
same time, it is a very large question, 
and one upon which I should not be 
prepared to give an answer at the pre- 
sent moment. If, however, he will.put 
a Question to me, or to my hon. and gal- 
lant Friend near me (Colonel Loyd 
Lindsay), on Thursday, or some day 
after that, I will endeavour to go into 
the question in the meantime with the 
proper financial authorities, and to meet 
what appears to me to be, so far as 
I understand the matter at present, a 
reasonable request. Of course, all actu- 
arial calculations have to deal with 
matters of supposition rather than with 
matters of fact, as that is especially in 
the case of matters of this kind. Where 
retirements have to be calculated upon, 
there is no possible means of ascertain- 
ing what officers will take advantage of 
the scheme of retirement; and, there- 
fore, these calculations, to a certain ex- 
tent, must be hypothetical. With regard 
to the remarks of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Chatham (Mr. Otway), I 
do not understand that it is intended that 
the Secretary of State for War should 
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have power to transfer officers abso- 
lutely from one regiment to another. 
He did not propose that, and it would 
be an invidious power to exercise. 
Where, however, promotion is rapid in 
one regiment, and where, according to 
the custom of the Service, the senior 
subaltern of another regiment has no 
claim for immediate promotion, the ut- 
most care is taken in selecting an officer 
to fill the vacancy in the regiment, so 
that the man may be chosen who has 
the longest service and is the most 
likely to be retired. There is one point 
not yet raised upon which I should like 
to make a statement. There are cer- 
tainly regiments in which it has been 
that the colonels promoted before 1871 
have a right to retain their places, and 
it seems to have been thought that they 
would not come under the operation of 
the five years’ rule, but that they would 
be entitled to hold their places as long 
as they pleased. That is obviously very 
prejudicial to the claims of the officers 
under them, and very recently steps 
have been taken; and, in the course of 
next week, I shall be able to give an 
answer on the question very definitely— 
to intimate to those officers that they have 
not that absolute right to retard the pro- 
motion of everybody below them, how- 
ever fit they may be—and I do not say 
they are otherwise—for the exercise of 
command. But that exercise cannot be 
given to them without some regard to 
the officers whose promotion they are re- 
tarding. 

Vote agreed to. 

(21.) £126,200, Widows’ Pensions, 
&e. 


(22.) £16,500, Pensions for Wounds. 


(23.) £34,300, Chelsea and Kilmain- 
ham Hospitals, (In Pensions.) 


(24.) £1,312,000, (Out Pensions.) 


(25.) £196,500, Superannuation Al- 
lo wances. 

Mr. WHITWELL observed, that 
there was a considerable increase in this 
Vote, and it was desirable that they 
should have some explanation on the 
subject. It was proposed to be accounted 
for by recent changes at the War Office. 
If that were so, he should like to 
be told whether it was not possible 
to find some employment for the 
clerks who had recently been put 


Colonel Stanley 
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on the Superannuation List? There 
was one gentleman retired at 30, 
another at 34, and so on. He found, 
also, that at that age one had a pen- 
sion of £142, and another of £173, 
and so on. It was very probable that 
these clerks ought to be dispensed with; 
but, still, there was alwaysa demand for 
officers in some Department or other of 
the Government ; and when he saw some- 
thing like 20 clerks, all of the ages 
of 40 to 43, superannuated at the cost 
of some £20,000 annually, he thought 
it was desirable to know whether these 
officials could not be engaged in some 
other Department of the Government ? 
Coronet STANLEY said, that the 
question was a very natural one. The 
hon. Gentleman had remembered that a 
re-organization had taken place in the 
War Office during the last two years, 
and, as a consequence, some of the gen- 
tlemen employed there had availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to retire given 
them under the Admiralty and War 
Office Act two years ago. The terms of 
that Act were exceptionally liberal, 
though he did not say they were unduly 
liberal. As a consequence, some gentle- 
men had chosen to retire; and he was 
glad to say that those who had left were 
quite competent to undertake the duties 
of the Office, while, atthe same time, they 
had substituted lower paid labour, in 
what was, after all, to a great extent, 
merely mechanical work. He had every 
reason to think that the result of the 
change was one which would be satis- 
factory in the Office, while it would be 
to the advantage of the public. With 
regard to the gentlemen superannuated, 
he knew that many of them had already 
obtained employment in other ways, and 
that the experience they had acquired in 
the Public Service was not altogether 
lost. _ The increase of this Vote must not 
be taken by itself, but in connection 
with the general Re-organization Scheme. 


Vote agreed to. 


(26.) £39,300, Militia, Yeomanry 
Cavalry, and Volunteer Corps. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he should like, as 
this was the last Vote, to ask a question 
not directly pertinent to the subject now 
before them. They had got through 
the Estimates with unexampled rapi- 
dity, and he must say he thought 
a great deal of the credit for that 
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was due to the tone adopted by the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman, and 
his willingness to answer all the ques- 
tions that had been put to him. He 
wished to know, as the Estimates would 
be completed that night, when the Con- 
tinuance Bill would be brought in ? 

Ootonet STANLEY said, the question 
was still under discussion whether the 
Continuance Bill should be brought in 
before his right hon. Friend the First 
Lord of the Admiralty had taken the 
Vote for the Seamen and Marines. The 
point was not yet settled ; but he would 
undertake not to bring in the Bill, if it 
could be introduced before the heavy 
Vote was adopted, without giving due 
Notice of his intention to do so. 


Vote agreed to. 


(27.) £1,100,000, Army, Indian Home 
Charges. 

Generat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that whilst strongly objecting to 
this heavy charge on India, yet he had 
no desire to obstruct the passing of this 
last Vote of the Army Estimates. He 
and his Friends on that side were only 
too willing to give the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War all the money for the Army Ser- 
vice. The Committee had, at one sitting, 
voted upwards of £16,000,000—an al- 
most unprecedented proceeding — in 
order that Parliament might be dissolved 
as early as possible, so that the country 
might get a new one. 

oLtonEL STANLEY desired to com- 
pliment the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
on the frankness with which he had 
spoken, and for his readiness to explain 
the motives by which himself and his 
Friends around him were influenced. 
With regard to the kind compliment 
which had been paid him that evening, 
he had only to say that he regarded it 
as his duty to answer the questions to 
the very best of his power, and he could 
only thank the Committee for giving him 
so many opportunities for doing so. 
With regard to the settlement of Indian 
matters, at present we were at a stand- 
still. A Committee had been appointed 
under the Presidency of Lord North- 
brook—than whom no man was more 
competent to deal with the matter—to 
settle the amount to be paid by India 
and by England for several years past, 
but the Committee had not yet been able 
to Report; and, therefore, the general de- 
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cision upon this point was for the present 
adjourned. 


Vote agreed to. 
House resumed. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 


Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
day. 


EAST INDIA LOAN (EAST INDIAN 
RAILWAY DEBENTURES). 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he was 
happy to inform the Committee that the 
purchase of the East Indian Railway had 
been concluded, and the railway had now 
passed into the hands of the State, al- 
though it remained under the manage- 
ment of the Company. The Committee 
was aware that in the Act of last year no 
arrangement was made for providing 
the money which would be required in 
the future. It was settled that the Go- 
vernment would have to come to the 
House for capital for the future enlarge- 
ments of the line, and for power to pay 
off the existing debentures of the Com- 
pany. Some of the debentures would 
fall due at the beginning of next year; 
and, therefore, the Government had 
thought it right to apply to Parliament 
for sufficient powers to raise money for 
the discharge of those debentures, which 
hon. Members would find included in 
the Schedule. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving the following Reso- 
lution :— 

“That it is expedient to authorise the Secre- 
tary of State in Council of India to raise the 
sum of £2,950,000, in the United Kingdom, for 
the purpose of paying off and redeeming Deben- 
tures of the East Indian Railway Company.” 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
he accepted as reasonable the proposi- 
tion of the Under Secretary of State 
for India to raise a sum of money for 
paying off the debentures of the Com- 
peor falling due in the ensuing year. 

e was well pleased that arrangements 
had been concluded for taking the rail- 
way into the hands of the State; while, 
at the same time, he was obliged to say 
that, in his opinion, the wheels of the 
transaction had been too well oiled by 
the extremely liberal terms granted by 
the Government. 


Resolution agreed to; to be reported 


To-morrow. 
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POST OFFICE (MONEY ORDERS) BILL. 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Lord John Manners.) 
[pitL 62.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he would like to state to the House 
what he proposed to do with regard to 
this Bill. The Government proposed to 
one upon the Table of the House 

apers by which hon. Members would 
see the Regulations under which the Post 
Office would practically carry out the 
Bill, and he had also laid on the Table 
Amendments to the Bill, which he him- 
self proposed tomove, and which would, 
to a certain extent, modify and alter its 
character, so far as it then stood in print. 
One of the Amendments was that the 
form of the Post Office Order proposed 
to be established under that Bill should 
appear in a Schedule to the Bill itself, 
instead of being left to the Regulations 
to be framed by the Post Office. The 
form of money order would be stereo- 
typed in the Bill. He had thought also 
that probably objection might be raised 
in Scotland and Ireland, as well, per- 
haps, as in England, with regard to the 
issue of money orders for the sum of £1, 
and he, therefore, proposed to restrict 
the issue of denominations below £1, 
and in the denominations as put in the 
Regulations 15s. would be the limit of 
the sum to be issued under these money 
orders. It had also been said that there 
was a fear of these orders issued to the 
public becoming too much of a paper 
circulation. To obviate that—although 
he was not prepared to admit that such 
would be the case, because, in fact, these 
orders would carry with them a pound- 
age, which he thought would prevent 
any great issue—he proposed to reduce 
the time for which they were available 
from one year to six months. He had 
another Amendment, which provided 
that after six months, except under 
special circumstances which would have 
to be established, an order would be for- 
feited. He was prepared, when the 
time came, to argue that that issue 
would be an immense facility to the 
public generally, and a great advantage 
to the commercial world. He did not 
wish to enter upon that argument then ; 
but he thought that the objections which 
had been taken to the Bill might as 
readily have been taken to the money 
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orders issued when they were first esta- 
blished, and when the Post Office autho- 
rities were allowed to give the facilities 
to the public, which had’ been long en- 
joyed, without any attempt on the part 
of the Post Office to interfere with the 
private business of bankers, who had 
themselves sanctioned and encouraged 
the money order system. As he was 
anxious that the House should be in full 
possession of the Regulations to be en- 
forced, he would ask that the second read- 
ing of the Bill be postponed fora fortnight. 

Second Reading deferred till Monday 
15th March. 


VOLUNTEER CORPS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. O’Clery, Lord Francis Conyngham, Major 
Nolan, Major O’ Beirne, Colonel King-Harman, 
Colonel Colthurst, Major O’ Gorman, Colonel The 
O’ Gorman Mahon.) 
[BILL 25.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. O’CLERY, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, 
said, it had been brought before the 
House last Session with the general 
concurrence of hon. Members of all 
Parties, and he had reason to hope that 
it would receive that evening the same 
support which had been accorded to it 
on that occasion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. O’ Clery.) 


Str JOHN LESLIE said, that the 
hon. Member for Wexford County was, 
in his opinion, mistaken if he thought 
that, in the social condition of Ireland at 
that moment, he had found a remedy 
for the existing state of things by the 
institution of a Volunteer Force in that 
country. He had thought last year, and 
thought still, that it was an over-strain- 
ing of the conciliatory intentions of the 
Government to allow the Bill to pass 
that House. The Bill had appeared to 
him not to possess the authority re- 
quisite for so serious a change, and for 
so important an alteration in the affairs 
of the country as the institution of a new 
armed Force. Surely it would be obvious 
to everybody that the circumstances of 
Ireland were entirely different from what 
they had been six months previously. 
When the people came armed with bar- 
barous weapons to platforms where 
speeches were uttered to them calling 
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upon them to lay aside the spade for the 
rifle; when they were told that every 
man should not only possess a rifle, but 
know how to use it; when they came to 
listen to a new code of civil law, which 
might be summed up in the words, 
‘‘ Boys, dishonesty is the best policy,” 
he maintained that, under such circum- 
stances, it was obvious that the social 
condition of the country had changed. 
But he would also remind the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford County that the Bill 
had not even last year earned the sup- 
port of his own Party, the Leader of 
which, at all events, the hon. Member 
for Cork, spoke of it with the greatest 
indifference, as did also the hon. Baronet 
the Member for King’s County (Sir 
Patrick O’Brien). Another of the hon. 
Member’s political comrades, in an in- 
teresting and instructive correspon- 
dence on the purity of language, had 
denounced it as a sham, and had also 
proved to demonstration by that corre- 
spondence that true patriotism could 
only be found in connection with a fine 
Irish brogue. Moreover, in what the 
hon. Member himself had said, on first 
introducing the Bill, he must be con- 
sidered to have condemned it, for he had 
excepted from its operation one of the 
Provinces of Ireland. He took it for 
granted that, in making this exception, 
the hon. Member did not intend to cast 
a stigma upon the Province of Ulster, 
for one of the principal reasons given in 
support of the measure was that the 
refusal of a Volunteer Force to Ireland 
cast a stigma upon that country. Now, 
he maintained that Ireland was already 
well represented in the Volunteer Forces 
of this country, among which the Irish 
regiments were second to none. He 
held, also, that England was the proper 
centre for the Volunteer Forces, which 
were only supposed to exist for the pur- 
pose of resisting invasion. There was 
no prospect of an invasion of our Irish 
coasts—they were more exposed to danger 
from within. He asserted, in answer to 
another of the arguments—namely, that 
of assimilation, which had been used in 
support of the Bill—that, as in Ireland 
the police were armed, and in England 
not, there couldbe no assimilation what- 
ever between England and Ireland upon 
this question. He did not think it 
necessary to go any farther in urging his 
objection to the Bill, nor did he know 
what might be the intention of the Go- 
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vernment with regard to it; but he 
trusted that, under the altered circum- 
stances of Ireland, hon. Members would 
see the inexpediency of introducing the 
Bill, and he, therefore, begged to move 
that it be read a second time this day 
six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘now,’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this 
day six months.””—( Sir John Leslie.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. MACARTNEY said, he had been 
astonished at the facility with which the 
Bill passed through the House last year. 
He thought that had hon. Members 
who were present when the Bill was 
brought forward been better acquainted 
with the state of party feeling in Ireland, 
and with the danger of putting arms 
into the hands of those who were already 
inclined to fight without them, they 
would have hesitated to give the measure 
their support. Until the state of the 
country was changed it would, in his 
opinion, be a most dangerous thing to 
introduce into Ireland a fresh cause of 
discord and a fresh means of arming one 
portion of the country against the other. 
It never happened in England, nor in 
Scotland, as it did in Ireland, that thou- 
sands of men attacked each other, and 
fought battles in which there were killed 
and wounded on both sides. It was, he 
supposed, in the recollection of hon. 
Members, that in the district represented 
by an hon. Friend below him, a battle 
was fought not more than 10 years ago, 
in which firearms were used, and that it 
required a large force of Constabulary, 
and three orfour regimentsof the Regular 
Forces, to put an end to the disturbance. 
His countrymen, whether .the staid 
Northern or the fiery Southern, were all 
excitable, and he could not believe it 
would be for the peace or good of the 
country that the Bill should pass. He 
thoroughly agreed with what had fallen 
from the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Monaghan (Sir John Leslie), and hoped 
that the House would not read the Bill 
a second time. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, that last year 
the Bill was read a second time, if not 
with the assent, certainly with the ap- 
proval of Her Majesty’s Government. 
He did regret that, on the present occa- 
sion, the Bill should be opposed by two 
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hon. Members from the North of Ire- 
land. Thespeech of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Monaghan ought to 
have ensured the passing of the Bill, 
for he admitted Irishmen in this country 
made excellent soldiers and admirable 
Volunteers. But it was true, after 
being thus compelled to praise those re- 
sident in this country, he said Irishmen 
at home could not be at this time en- 
trusted with arms. Both Members had 
drawn vivid pictures of the scenes of dis- 
turbances and violences which, no doubt, 
did so frequently take place in the North 
of sete) But what was the reason 
why the North presented so dark a con- 
trast with the South and Midland por- 
tions of Ireland? Because, at the pre- 
sent moment, there was inthe North of 
Ireland a body called ‘‘ Orangemen,” 
whom the Government liked to encou- 
rage, and who, on certain occasions, 
were allowed to hold complete control 
of the North. Under those circumstances, 
it would be better for that body, as well 
as for others in the North of Ireland, 
that they should be placed under the 
control proposed by the Bill, and that 
the Government authorities should have 

wer to regulate the use of arms in the 

orth of Ireland as elsewhere. It was 
somewhat singular that the hon. Member 
for Tyrone(Mr.Macartney) should call at- 
tention in that House to the scenes that 
had disgraced the city represented by the 
hon.Member for Belfast. He fully agreed 
that there was no city in Ireland which 
had been the scene of more extreme dis- 
order than the City of Belfast. In that 
respect, the observations of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tyrone were perfectly right. If 
he thought that the refusal to read this 
Bill a second time would remove arms 
from the hands of the Orangemen in the 
North of Ireland, then he should cer- 
tainly oppose the measure. But what 
would be the result? Arms would still 
remain in the hands of Orangemen in 
the North even if this Bill was rejected. 
Was it to be now gravely asserted that 
Irishmen in the Midland and Southern 

rtions of Ireland were not to be al- 
owed their Constitutional rights because 
the North of Ireland was disturbed? If 
there were any clauses in the Bill that 
would require consideration they could 
beconsidered, and, if necessary, amended 
in Committee ; but he did think it would 
be a most unreasonable thing that mere 
declamation, such as they had heard from 
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the two hon. Members from Ulster 
Counties, should be a sufficient reason 
for the House refusing a second reading 
to a Bill substantially the same as that 
which had been sanctioned by and passed 
through the House last Session. So far 
as one could form a judgment from re- 
ports and the Charges of Judges, he 
thought the Government could not as- 
sert there was exceptional crime in Lein- 
ster or the South of Ireland. Notwith- 
standing the severe distress under which 
they were suffering there was an absence 
of disorder in those places, and their 
sufferings were borne with unexampled 
tranquillity and moderation. It would 
be avery bad precedent if the House 
should refuse to give this Bill a second 
reading, merely on such arguments as 
they had listened to from the two hon. 
Members on the other side. 

Mr. J. P. CORRY said, that the 
Orangemen in the North of Ireland 
were no more armed than the inhabit- 
ants of any other part of the. country. 
As was well known, Belfast was under 
the Peace Preservation Act, and every 
arm, therefore, was licensed. No one 
carried arms except by authority. Un- 
fortunately, in times past, they had been 
subjected to very serious disturbances in 
Belfast; but he was quite satisfied to 
contrast the loyalty of the North of Ire- 
land against the disloyalty which had 
been manifested in other parts of the 
country within the last 12 months. He 
did not wish to detain the House; but 
he thought it right, asa Representative 
of Belfast, to make these observations in 
reply to the statements of the hon. Mem- ~ 
ber for Kilkenny (Mr. P. Martin). 

Mr. CALLAN said, that he regretted 
very much that they had not had any 
expression of opinion from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
in regard to this Bill. Last year, in con- 
sequence of the assistance of the Govern- 
ment, the Bill was carried through a 
second reading, and proceeded so far as 
to obtain a second sitting in Committee. 
They were aware that pressure had been 
brought to bear upon the Government 
since that time; and, perhaps, in obedience 
to orders submitted to them by some of 
the Representatives from the North of 
Ireland, the Bill, whichin the last Session 
of Parliament received the sanction of 
Her Majesty’s Government, was now to 
be opposed. Probably, Her Majesty’s 
Government had consented to indulge 
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the Representatives of the North of Ire- 
land, knowing that in the next Session 
they would be troubled with them no 
longer. He must compliment one of 
those Gentlemen who, he believed, had 
made his farewell h in that House 
—namely, the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Monaghan (Sir John Leslie)—for 
the very able arguments he adduced 
in opposition to the Bill. But, as he 
did not consider that there was really 
anything in them, he had taken no 
note of them. The hon. Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. Macartney) had adopted his 
usual réle of attacking the Catholics in 
Ireland. He must say that he was as 
well acquainted with Ireland as the hon. 
Member for Tyrone, and he could deny 
the truth of every statement which he 
had made. He had said that every 
year in Ulster they had disturbances 
and unpleasant party fights. He was 
glad to find that the hon. Member cha- 
racterized those disturbances as party 
fights; for, in the county which he repre- 
sented, no one was credited with having 
lent a more willing and helping hand to 
the creation of bad party feeling than 
the hon. Member himself. 

Mr. MACARTNEY rose to Order. 
He wished to know whether the hon. 
Member was in Order in accusing him of 
having created a bad party feeling ? 

Mr. CALLAN said, that his statement 
was, that the hon. Member was credited 
in Ireland with having more than any 
other person created a bad party feeling 
inhis county. One day, driving between 
Enniskillen and Londonderry, he was 
informed that there were no party fights 
in that part of the county excepting 
when the hon. Member was there. With 
regard to the observations of the hon. 
Member for Belfast (Mr. J. P. Corry), 
he had no doubt whatever that he had 
felt acutely the charges made by the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny (Mr. P. 
Martin), and he was right in standing 
up for his disorderly constituency. The 
hon. Member had further congratulated 
the North of Ireland on its loyalty, and 
compared it with the disloyalty that he 
said had prevailed in other parts during 
the past year. He presumed that the 
hon. Member alluded to the meetings of 
the Land Leagues. He would read to the 
House the substance of an account which 
he had found in a Conservative news- 
paper with respect to a meeting at Port- 
adown. The account stated that a land 
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meeting was summoned last Wednesday 
week, at which a gentleman named 
Shillington mei oom the chair. Last 
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month, he (Mr. Callan) was present at a 
meeting in Oounty Louth, at. which 
several Members of Parliament also at- 
tended, and there was an assemblage of 
about 8,000 people. They had bands 
and banners, and played ‘‘ Cheer Boys 
Cheer,” ‘‘Garry Owen,” “St. Patrick’s 
Day,” and ‘‘God Save Ireland!” He 
made a most loyal a and they all 
went home quite sober. Not a single 
case was brought before the magistrates 
the next day. But at the meeting at 
Portadownthere was present Sir William 
Verner, a gentleman who was anxious 
for Parliamentary honours, and who was 
going to stand in the tenant right in- 
terest. The meeting was interrupted 
by the strains of a band playing ‘‘ Crop- 
pies Lie Down,’’’‘‘ The Boyne Water,” 
and other tunes. The loyal gentlemen 
whom the hon. Member for Belfast 
praised advanced upon the meeting, gave 
one wild cheer, and charged the platform. 
A scene of great confusion took place 
—chairs and anything else handy being 
used as weapons. Here, therefore, was 
an instance of the Loyalists of the North 
of Ireland charging down upon a meet- 
ing and disturbing the tenant righters 
and Home Rulers, and retiring to the 
triumphant strains of the ‘‘ Boyne 
Water.” He did not see how conduct 
of this kind was evidence of loyalty, or 
how the perpetrators of it could be 
praised for the observance of law and 
order. The Bill was surrounded with 
safeguards, and the Government had it 
in their power to prevent any harm 
being done. Last year the Government 
assisted the Bill in its passage through 
the House; and he hoped that, on the pre- 
sent occasion, they would show that they 
were not the tools of the Orangemen of 
the North of Ireland by allowing the 
Bill to pass. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that as the 
House had been reminded, this Bill last 
year was passed through a second read- 
ing in the House of Commons with the 
assent of Her Majesty’s Government, 
but eventually failed to obtain the assent 
of Parliament. It became, therefore, 
the duty of Her Majesty’s Government 
to consider the position of the Bill in the 
present Session. He must say that he was 
most anxious to see how far the condi- 
tion of the country could permit him to 
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afford support to the measure. Having 
regard to the condition of Ireland at the 
present moment, it must be candidly ad- 
mitted that they were bound to look 
very carefully at a proposal which put 
weapons into the hands of any portion of 
the population of Ireland. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite had saved him from what 
would be an unpleasant task—namely, 
that of offering reasons why the measure 
should not become law. He was bound 
to say that the instances afforded by the 
hon. Member for Dundalk (Mr. Callan) 
were the most conclusive arguments 
against the Bill. What did the hon. Gen- 
tleman state, but that the most prosperous 
part of Ireland was frequently the scene 
of very great disorder. He did not sup- 
oe that it would be proposed to exclude 
Ister from the Bill; and, certainly, the 
hon. Member had advanced very strong 
reasons why that Province should not be 
included. That was not the first time 
they had heard in that House of the late 
disturbances that teok place at Porta- 
down. He was not in a position offi- 
cially to confirm the account; but he be- 
lieved it to be true. The hon. Member 
had stated that there were two parties 
opposed to each other at that meeting, 
which could byno means be considered to 
consist of the residuum of the population, 
but of persons who might be considered 
to form the middle class. When they 
heard such scenes of disorder described, 
it was not encouraging to the House to 
place weapons of a more formidable 
' character in the hands of those persons. 
Clause 2 of the Bill provided certain 
safeguards with regard to its adminis- 
tration, and enacted that it should be 
lawful for Her Majesty to accept the ser- 
vices of persons desiring to form Volun- 
teer Corps whom the Lord Lieutenant 
should recommend. He must say, 
having regard to the present state of 
Ireland, that he should not feel him- 
self justified in advising the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to sanction the formation of any 
corps. Without considering what might 
be the case in more favourable circum- 
stances, yet, if at the present time the 
Lord Lieutenant were to recommend Her 
Majesty to permit the formation of 
Volunteer Corps, very serious remon- 
strances would arise from the neighbour- 
hoods so favoured. Hon. Members 
’ who supported the Bill relied almost en- 
tirely upon the safeguards provided by 
Clause 2; and without that clause, no 
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doubt, they would not have ventured to 
submit the Bill to the House. He 
should, however, be guilty of reckless- 
ness if he allowed the Bill to pass, and 
did not advise the House that at the 
present moment he saw no practical 
opportunity of carrying it into effect. 
They could not at that time even con- 
template the formation of armed bands 
sanctioned by Parliament. For his own 
part, he would gladly see the establish- 
ment of a state of affairs which would 
admit of the Bill being safely passed 
into law; but, having regard to the un- 
fortunate condition of the country, both 
from a social and an economical point 
of view, and having regard to the other 
circumstances mentioned, he thought it 
would be unwise for the House to adopt 
any measure of this kind; and, there- 
fore, he should support the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Monaghan. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that he could 
hardly be supposed to be of the same 
opinion as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland ; but, on this 
occasion, he agreed with him in thinking 
that Ireland was not at present in a fit 
state to permit of this Bill being passed. 
Until it had enjoyed for some years the 
benefit of intelligent legislation, and 
been governed by an intelligent Admin- 
istration with some idea of its wants, it 
would be a risk to authorize the present 
Government to arm any part of the 
Irish people, more especially those in 
the North, who, in former times, repre- 
sented an armed foreign aggression. 
They might be perfectly certain that the 
greatest partiality and unfairness in the 
execution of the measure, more parti- 
cularly in the choice of the officers of 
the proposed corps, would be shown by 
the present Government. He considered 
the Government to be the real obstacle 
to the passing of such a Bill as this. 
He thought the fact should be fully re- 
cognized, that the main obstacle to any- 
thing like progress being attained in 
Ireland was the present Government. 
To give Ireland such a measure as this, 
with the present Government in power, 
would be to inflict an unmitigated curse 
on the country. For these reasons, he 
could by no means condole with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wexford upon 
the prospective rejection of the Bill. 
He rather congratulated him that his 
measure would be postponed till a time 
when a Government was in power which 
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would not seek to stir up class against 
class and nation against nation. “When 
they had obtained a Government which 
ceased to do that, then his hon. Friend 
might attain his object, which would 
then tend to promote a real union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, formed 
upon solid reasons of mutual respect 
and equality, and cemented by the strong 
sense of nationality upon each side. 
The present Government simply re- 
garded Ireland from an electioneering 
point of view, and merely cared for what 
would serve their purposes. 

Mr. O’CLERY said, that the House 
and the country generally would receive 
with surprise the announcements made 
to the House by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
He did not see that there were any more 
reasons why the Bill should be opposed 
by the Government in the present Ses- 
sion than in the last. In point of fact, 
the rows to which attention had been 
called had occurred between contending 
portions of the supporters of the Go- 
vernment. There had been many rows 
in England, but that was no reason why 
Volunteers should be denied to it. 
Englishmen ought to be ashamed, con- 
sidering the fine Volunteer Force they 
had, to make it known that Ireland, 
which contributed £90,000 a-year in 
support of English and Scottish Volun- 
teers, should not be allowed to have a 
Volunteer Force of its own. Perhaps 
some good might result from the rejec- 
tion of the Bill, in this—that Ireland 
would be furnished with an argument 
why she should not be taxed for the 
ongemes of the English Volunteers. 

e thought that consideration should 
make Englishmen blush for the rejec- 
tion of such a measure as this. Con- 
sidering the way in which the Bill was 
received last Session, he certainly was 
surprised at its rejection on the present 
occasion. As regarded the remarks 
made upon that side of the House, he 
might say that the Bill was three months 
ret ad the House last Session, and was in 
no way intended to further the interests 
of any political partyin Ireland. If the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary had any objection to the measure, 
he ought to have made it last year. In 
his opinion, the rejection of the measure 
would be received in Ireland as a token 
of a covenant of the Government with 
the few Orange Representatives in the 
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House. They had been labouring for 
years to try and bring about a better 
state of feeling in Ireland; but it was 
perfectly evident that their efforts were 
futile, for the Orange Representatives 
were still masters of the country. The 
feelings of the majority of the Irish 
Members were entirely disregarded, and 
three or four Orangemen, by obtaining 
the ear of the Government, were mas- 
ters of the situation. He thought it his 
duty to press the measure before the 
House; and he should also feel it his 
duty to enter his protest against the 
Vote for the English Volunteers when 
the Estimates came before the House 
upon Report. He did not wish to make 
any objection to the English Volunteers, 
for he considered the Force a great 
credit to the country; but he considered 
that he was bound to object to them so 
long as the spirit of fair play, of which 
Englishmen were so fond of boasting, 
was not extended to Ireland. It would, 
therefore, become his bounden duty to 
object to the English Volunteer Force, 
and he should persist in that objection 
until the second reading of this Bill was 
passed. Every Englishman should be 
proud of his country’s Volunteers; but 
he did not think it was right to deny to 
Ireland the same right as that enjoyed 
by the Sister Country. He regretted 
very much that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary had refused to 
allow the Bill to be read a second time. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 12; 
Noes 81: Majority 69. — (Div. List, 
No. 380.) 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 
MOTIONS. 


—ojnn— 


SUGAR INDUSTRIES. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee be re 
appointed to inquire into the effects produced 
upon the Home and Colonial Sugar Industries 
of this Country by the systems of taxation, 
drawbacks, and bounties on the exportation of 
Sugar now in force in various Foreign Countries, 
pi to report what steps, if any, it is desirable 
to take in order to obtain redress for any evils 
that may be found to exist :—That the Commit- 
tee do consist of Seventeen Members :—Mr. 
Bourke, Mr. ALEXANDER Brown, Mr. Samp- 





son Lioyp, Mr. Betz, Mr. Tuornui1, Mr, 
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James Srzewant, Mr. James Corry, Mr. Nonr- 
woop, Mr. Batrovr, Mr. Coutts, Lord 
Freperick Cavenpisu, Sir James M‘Gare.- 
Hoee, Mr. Orr Ewrye, Mr. Moruzy, Mr. 
Onstow, Mr. Courtney, and Mr. Rrreure :— 
Power to send for persons, papers, and records; 
Five to be the quorum. 

Ordered, That the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before the Select Committee on tin oo Industries 
of the Session 1878-9 be refe to the Select 
Committee on Sugar Industries.—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


FRAUDULENT DEBTORS (SCOTLAND) BILL, 


On Motion of The Lory Apvocarz, Bill to 
rovide for the better punishment of Fraudulent 
ebtors in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by The Lorp Apvocatz and Mr, Secretary 
ROSS. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 94.] 


ROAD DEBTS ON ENTAILED ESTATES (sooT- 
LAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Colonel Drummonp Moray, 
Bill to amend the Law in regard to chargin; 
Road Debts on Entailed Estates in Scotland, 
ordered to be brought in by Colonel Drummonp 
Moray and Sir Wii11am Epmonstone. . 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 95.] 


EPPING FOREST BILL. 


Order for referring Bill to Examiners read, 
and discharged :—Bill withdrawn :—and leave 
given to bring in another Bill instead thereof. 


EPPING FOREST (No. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Henry Seiwiy-Iszertson, 
Bill to continue for a limited period the powers 
of the Arbitrator under “The Epping Forest 
Act, 1878,” and to provide for the record of the 
result of the Arbitration, and for the exchange 
of lands in Epping Forest, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir Henry Seiwin-Isperson and Mr. 
Gerarp Nok. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 96.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 2nd March, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Birts—First Reading— 

Prayer Book Amendment * (24); Locai Go- 

’-vernment (Ireland) Provisional Orders (Ban- 
bridge, &c.) * (25). 


CRIMINAL LAW — EXECUTIONS IN 


GAOLS—EXECUTION OF WILLIAM 

CASSIDY.—OBSERVATIONS. 

Lorpv HOUGHTON, who had on the 
Paper a Notice to call the attention of 
the House to the presentment of the 
jury empanelled to sit on the body of 
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William Oassidy, executed in Cheetham 
Prison, with respect to the admission 
of reporters, said, that a week ago he 
moved for a document on this subject, 
which up to the present time had not 
been presented to the House. He should 
like to hear from the noble Earl who re- 
presented the Home Office some expla- 
nation as to why the document had not 
been laid upon the Table. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP explained that 
he had no communication on this subject 
with the noble Lord, who, a week be- 
fore, moved for the document in question 
without consulting him personally. He 
had, however, inqui at the Home 
Office, and ascertained that there was 
no objection to its production. An order 
was made accordingly. He was not 
aware that it would be necessary for the 
document to be circulated amongst their 
Lordships before the noble Lord called 
attention to this subject. It was no fault 
of his own that the Papers had not been 
laid upon the Table before. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY re- 
marked that the fault rested at the 
Home Office, and not upon the noble 
Earl. 

Lorp HOUGHTON gave Notice that 
he would call attention to the subject 
this day week. 


HIGHWAY BOARD ACCOUNTS. 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Tur Duxe or BEDFORD moved for a 


“Return of the General Order of Accounts 
issued by the Local Government Board to high- 
way boards, under the ‘ Highways and Loco- 
motives (Amendment) Act, 1878’: Similar 
Return in respect of the accounts of the sur- 
veyors of highway parishes.” 

THe Duxe or RICHMOND ayp 
GORDON had no objection to the Mo- 
tion, and thought it would be satisfactory 
to their Lordships to be put in possession 
of the information which the noble Duke 
had applied for. 


Motion agreed to. 


THE COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURAL 
r. DISTRESS. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv WAVENEY rose to enquire, 
When it may be expected that the report 
of the Commission last appointed to con- 
sider the question of agricultural distress 
will be presented ? The noble Lord ob- 
served, that the subject was of immense 
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importance ; but, still, he did not desire 
to bring it forward in detail. Their 
Lordships would remember that in con- 
sequence of the serious damage done to 
the agricultural interest in the early pe- 
riod of last year a Commission was ap- 
pointed with very extensive powers. tt 
was divided into Departments, and its 
researches were extended not only over 
Great Britain, but to the United States, 
where a deputation, or sub-Commission, 
was sent. He asked, would it not be 
well that the results of those investiga- 
tions should be at once published? Suc- 
cessive seasons had depressed the agri- 
cultural interest, and especially the 
scientific branch of agriculture, to a 
int which, he heliaved was lower than 
ad been reached before. The appoint- 
ment of the Royal Commission was, 
therefore, a timely and wise step. Pro- 
ductions brought to the market were of 
an inferior quality, with regard to 
cereals, cattle, and sheep, which formed 
a large proportion of the remunerative 
results of agricultural labour. These 
evils had pressed with aggravating force 
on the most scientifically managed and 
best cultivated districts. In the East of 
England, which yielded to none in what 
was necessary for the production of food, 
the crops had been of an inferior qua- 
lity, wheat being so bad that millers 
were obliged to purchase foreign corn 
to mix for grinding. The well-being of 
the labouring classes was largely in- 
volved in this question, the pressing im- 
ortance of which led him to urge the 
overnment to publish the Report of 
the Commission as early as possible. He 
was quite aware that whatever distress 
occurred the landlords would willingly 
bear their share, and would do all that 
they could to lessen the burden on the 
tenantry. 

Tau Dvuxze or RICHMOND ann 
GORDON: My Lords, I do not think it 
is necessary that I should follow the 
noble Lord through all the observations 
he has made; but with some of them I 
cannot agree. I am not disposed to 
agree with the gloomy view of agricul- 
tural kaa se he has taken, and with 
the very gloomy view which he seems 


disposed to take of the price of cattle 
and sheep at the present time. I think 
the price of mutton is going up. The 

rice of wool is very much higher than 
it was some time ago; but on these small 
details I am not called upon now to 
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touch. Nor am I concerned to discuss 
the powers of limited owners; because 
the noble Lord will have a better oppor- 
tunity, on a future occasion, of discuss- 
ing the question when the noble and 
learned Earl on the Woolsack moves 
the second reading of his Bill on that 
subject than he has at present. The 
noble Lord speaks of the Commission 
over which I have the honour of pre- 
siding as proceeding in Departments; 
but in this the noble Lord is in error. 
It is a Royal Commission, issued by the 
favour of Her Majesty, and the topics 
which it has to inquire into are very va- 
rious. Its inquiry is to be a very gene- 
ral one; it is to be accurate; and it is 
to be very searching, I have no doubt. 
This inquiry is to be held by the Royal 
Commission itself, and is not divided 
into Departments. In order to procure 
the information which it was not possible 
for themselves to personally obtain, they 
sent out gentlemen to different parts of 
the country. Two Assistant Commis- 
sioners were sent to America to procure 
information on the spot, and they have 
now come back, but have not completed 
their Report, as they have not got all 
the information from America which they 
desired. They are applying for some 
further details on matters on which they 
wish to be informed. The Assistant 
Commissioners at home have prepared 
and sent in their Reports; but — are 
by no means exhaustive of the subject. 
In addition to the evidence obtained by 
these gentlemen, the Commission itself 
must take evidence, not only in this 
country, but also in Ireland, to satisfy 
themselves, from personal examination 
of witnesses, on various points which 
require to be cleared up before any opi- 
nion can be arrived at. The Commission 
have not examined anything like the 
number of witnesses which will be re- 
quired before completing their Report ; 
and this being so, it is impossible for me 
to inform the noble Lord when its Report 
will be laid on the Table. 


PRAYER BOOK AMENDMENT BILL [H,L. ] 


A Bill to amend the Book of Common Prayer 
—Was presented by The Lord Exury; read 1*. 
(No. 24.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS (BANBRIDGE, 4&0.) 
BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
of the Local Government Board for Ireland re- 
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lating to the towns of Banbridge, Monaghan, 
Thurles, and Trim; and to waterworks in the 
town of Kinsale; and to the Skule Bog United 
District—Was presented by The Lorp Prest- 
DENT; read 1%, (No. 26.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


Benen 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 2nd March, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—Surriy—considered in Committee 
— Resolutions [March 1] reported. 

Private Bru (by Order)—Second Reading— 
Bristol Corporation. 

Pustic Brrts—Ordered—First Reading—Metro- 
polis Waterworks Purchase [97]; Valuation 
aig emg Act (1869) Amendment * [98]; 

t India Loan (East Indian Railway De- 
bentures) * [99]. 

Second Reading — Metropolis Improvement 

Schemes Modification Provisional Orders * 


Select Committee—Leases * {30}, nominated, 
Committee — Hypothec Abolition (Scotland) 
[34]—R.P. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
Oo Qor— 


BRISTOL CORPORATION BILL (by Order). 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Fry.) 

Mr. WAIT said, he rose to move that 
the Bill be read a second time upon that 
day six months. In making that Motion 
he must say that he was a member of 
the ry seer of Bristol, and he could 
speak from his own knowledge of the 
Corporation, and of the city and its in- 
terest. He opposed the present mea- 
sure because he regarded it, instead of 
being a progressive measure, as one of 
a thoroughly re-actionary character. It 
aig arya to deal with a question which 

e had no doubt was a rea! and genuine 
grievance—namely there-arrangementof 
the wards of the City of Bristol. He 
was very far from saying that a re-ar- 
rangement of those wards was not neces- 
sary. The present arrangement was 


very far from satisfactory, and, in fact, 
@ re-arrangement was absolutely neces- 
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sary. What he objected to in the pre- 
sent Bill was that it was altogether in- 
complete in its character. There were 
very large suburbs of Bristol which 
ought to be included in any re-arrange- 
ment of the city boundaries; but the 
Town Council, in this Bill, had made no 
attempt whatever to include those out- 
lying districts within the city. He need 
hardly say that when these outlying dis- 
tricts were included within the boun- 
daries of the city a re-arrangement of 
the wards would at once become a very 
easy matter. What he contended was 
that before any re-arrangement took 
place these eon gt districts should, in 
the first instance, be contained within 
the city. The Town Council could then 
proceed with a re-arrangement of the 
wards. If it were impossible, or even 
undesirable, to include these outlying 
districts, then, instead of opposing the 
Bill, he should be very glad to co-ope- 
rate in supporting it; but, so far from 
being undesirable and unnecessary, the 
Boundary Commissioners, who were ap- 
pointed under the Representation of 
the People Act, 1867, recommended, in 
their Report made in 1868, that the city 
should be extended so as to include the 

arish of St. George and the district of 
Pishoneton, art of Horfield in Glouces- 
tershire, and a further part of Bedmin- 
ster inSomersetshire; but it failed to pass 
through Parliament, and the Boundary 
Act of 1858—31 & 82 Vict. c. 46—was 
passed, Bristol being omitted. Theratesof 
the district in 1868 amounted to £47,877, 
and the population to 18,663. The rat- 
ing in 1880 had increased to £95,397, 
and the population to 35,565; in fact, 
both the rating and the population had 
doubled within that period, and the 
weight of the recommendation of the 
Commissioners had in so far increased. 
The population of these suburbs was 
urban in every respect—urban in their 
employments, in their expenditure, and 
in their dangers. They had Local 
Boards of their own, and they possessed 
every advantage that could contribute 
towards the constitution of a great city. 
There was another great and important 
reason why he desired that the boundary 
of the city should be extended and 
the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners adopted. It was, he thought, 
very important indeed, in a sanitary 
point of view, that the City of Bristol 
should have jurisdiction over its own 
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suburbs. The City of Bristol had gone 
to great expense in regard to matters of 
health and improving the sanitary con- 
dition of the town; and it was in the 
power of one of the suburbs to be a 
serious source of evil and mischief and 
contagion to that great city. It seemed 
only reasonable that the city, therefore, 
should have control over the whole of 
the urban community. It was perfectly 
truethat there wassome opposition on the 
part of the inhabitants which he pro- 
posed to include within the boundaries 
of the city. A portion of them naturally 
wished to enjoy the advantages which 
were inseparable from the neighbour- 
hood of a great centre of industry, and 
they had an equally and corresponding 
dislike to contribute to the burden of 
that city. Some of them, again, were 
actuated by political motives, for he be- 
lieved that they were nearly all of one 
nag on complexion in these suburbs; 

ut the objections were by no means 
universal. There were a large number 
of persons who felt that their interest 
and prosperity would be increased if 
they were united to the City of Bristol. 
It was perfectly true that the scheme 
had been almost unanimously, or even 
largely, approved by the Town Council, 
and he must have been one of those who 
approved of it; but he was willing to 
admit, and he did admit in this matter, 
that he, with a great many others, had 
changed his mind, and he would rather 
see the Bill thrown out, so that a com- 
plete measure might be introduced, and 
a matter that had long been unsettled 
might receive a final settlement. He 
believed that a Memorial, which had 
been very extensively and widely and 
influentially signed, had been presented 
to the Local Government Board, which 
the right hon. Gentleman below (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) presided over. Whether 
the right hon. Gentleman had anything 
to say on the subject he did not know ; 
but the Memorial which had been pre- 
sented to him expressed the sentiments of 
those who had signed the document, and 
of a great number who had not signed 
it. His contention was that the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners gave that 
greatly increased weight, from theincrease 
of wealth and population which had taken 
place in Bristol since it was first made. 
He did not think it would be denied 
by the Town Council that this Bill would 
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on that ground he thought it ought to 
be referred back to them for amend- 
ment, and a new Bill, embracing the 

oints to which he had referred, should 

e introduced. In that case, they would 
have a measure which would give satis- 
faction, he believed, to the whole of the 
inhabitants, and which would insure 
that any improvements hitherto inde- 
finitely deferred would be undertaken 
for increasing the prosperity of the city. 
He begged to move that the Bill be read 
a second time upon that day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. Wait.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. FRY said, heshould ask permission 
to detain the House but a few moments, 
while he endeavoured to state as shortly 
as possiblethe reasons which induced him 
to hope that the House would not accede 
to the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Gloucester (Mr. Wait). 
His hon. Friend had informed the House 
that the object of this Bill was to arrange 
the municipal wards of the City of 
Bristol. It was admitted by all those 
who had considered the subject that the 
object of the Bill was to remove and 
correct certain glaring inequalities which 
had previously existed. The division 
into wards of the City of Bristol had 
been made, as in other places, by the 
Commissioners under the Municipal Cor- 
orations Act; but it had never been 
ooked upon in the City of Bristol as 
satisfactory, and it had never been con- 
firmed under the provisions of that Act 
of Parliament by the: Sovereign in 
Council. But, according to the provi- 
sions of that Act, the arrangement re- 
mained in force until steps were taken 
to set it aside. The House would see 
that in a large city like Bristol great 
changes must have taken place during 
the 45 years which had elapsed since 
that Bill was passed. He would not 
trouble the House with many observa- 
tions on that point, because the condition 
of things in Bristol, as regarded muni- 
cipal representation, was admitted to be 
at present far from satisfactory, and the 
object of the present Bill was to remedy 
a real and substantial grievance, and 
not a sentimental one. Fre would give 





hinder the development of the city; and 


the House one instance of the existing 
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inequalities. At present, there was one 
ward which had a rateable value of 
£51,000, and contained 1,044 burgesses. 
That ward was entitled, under the pre- 
sent arrangement, to six members. But 
there was another vastly larger ward, 
with a rateable value of £126,000, and 
containing 6,192 burgesses, as compared 
with 1,000 in the small ward, yet it only 
returned three Town Councillors. On this 
part of the subject, he would only trouble 
the House by quoting a letter addressed 
by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Gloucester to the Local Government 
Board, in which he spoke of the present 
condition of municipal power in Bristol 
in these words— 

“‘T believe a re-distribution of wards in the 
City of Bristol is a measure much needed, the 
present inconsistencies being quite indefen- 
sible.’”’ 

He could give many other instances of 
inequality and injustice in the present 
system; but he thought he had made 
out to the House that this Bill was in- 
tended to remedy a substantial and a 
great grievance. He would only detain 
the House very shortly with the history 
of the proceedings which led to the Bill. 
The question had been under considera- 
tion in Bristol by the Town Council and 
the inhabitants at large for more than 
five years ; and, inasmuch as every Town 
Councillor in Bristol had been elected 
since the question had been before the 
ratepayers, he thought the House 
—* fairly accept what he should show 
to be the unanimous resolution of the 
Town Council in favour of the Bill, as 
showing that the inhabitants of Bristol 
were also almost unanimous in its 
favour. In 1875, a Committee was ap- 
pointed by the Town Council, and in 
their Report they recommended that a 
re-adjustment of the wards should take 
place. In 1878, another Committee was 
appointed to suggest a plan, and they 
reported in favour of the scheme em- 
bodied in the Bill now before the 
House. In 1879, a resolution was 
passed to promote the Bill now before 
the House. It was carried by the Town 
Council on the 29th of April by a 
majority of 41 to 6, showing an over- 
whelming preponderance of opinion in 
the Town Council itself in favour of the 
measure; and not only so, but under 
the provisions of the Borough Funds 
Act a public meeting of the inhabitants, 
owners, end occupiers had to be held. 


Mr. Fry 
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That meeting was held in May last, and 
no poll was demanded; but the resolu- 
tion adopted by the meeting might be 
said to have been arrived at unanimously 
in favour of the measure. Again, no 
longer ago than the 28th of January 
last, the Bill now before the House was 
laid before the Municipal Council of 
Bristol, and was then unanimously ap- 
eres Therefore, he thought it would 

e impossible to make out a stronger 
case, showing that the inhabitants of 
Bristol, as represented by the Municipal 
Council, were in favour of the measure 
now before the House. He need not 
inform the House how difficult a matter 
it was to come to an agreement between 
political Parties in a large town like 
Bristol in a matter of that kind. The 
discussion had extended fully and fairly 
over the last four or five years; and al- 
though it had been attended by some 
difficulty, after a full discussion what 
was, in fact, a treaty of peace between 
the two political Parties had been ar- 
rived at. He ventured to assert that 
there was no evidence whatever of any 
substantial opposition to the Bill. It 
was true that there had been a Memorial 
to the Local Government Board. He 
had not seen the document; but it was 
signed, he understood, by about 90 indi- 
viduals, of whom he presumed his hon. 
Friend the Member for Glcucester was 
one. But the city of Bristol contained 
2v0,000 inhabitants, and some 24,000 
burgesses; and, therefore, he did not 
think the House would attach much 
weight to a Memorial to the Local Go- 
vernment Board from the small number 
of 90 inhabitants. He had no doubt 
that they were respectable and influen- 
tial persons, but they formed a very small 
minority ; and he would ask why they 
did not come forward and petition the 
House in the usual way? Why, instead 
of presenting a Petition to that House, 
did they merely memorialize the Local 
Government Board upon the subject? 
Seeing that there was a meeting of the 
ratepayers held as lately as last year, 
he thought it was the duty of these gen- 
tlemen, entertaining such views, to have 
attended on that occasion in order to 
express their opinions and make an 
appeal to the inhabitants in order to as- 
certain whether any considerable num- 
ber of the citizens of Bristol would sup- 
ort the views they entertained. 

ar as his hon. Friend the Member for 
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Gloucester was concerned, it was well 
known by all who had the plea- 
sure of his acquaintance that he was a 
prominent and re ular citizen of Bristol. 
As he himself informed the House, 
he had been a member of the Town 
Council during the whole period that 
this question had been agitated ; and he 
must ask his hon. Friend why he did not 
oppose the Bill as lately as last January 
—six weeks ago—when the unanimous 
vote of the Town Oouncil was given in 
its favour? The hon. Gentleman inti- 
mated that he had changed his mind. 
Hehadaperfect right to doso. Probably 
the man who never changed his mind was 
far froma wise man. But he wouldsuggest 
to his hon. Friend that if he had changed 
his mind before January last, it was his 
duty to have made a representation of 
the fact at that time, and to have 
brought forward the views which he 
entertained against this proposition. 
Last year the very question now before 
the House was mooted in the Council, 
and a proposal was made to postpone 
any action upon the Bill until the ques- 
tion of the enlargement of the boundaries 
had been considered. It was negatived 
by a large majority ; and in the majority 
on that occasion he found the name of his 
hon. Friend. He would now ask per- 
mission of the House to say a word or 
two as to the grounds of the opposition 
which had been raised against the Bill. 
So far as he understood it, their oppo- 
nents did not object to the provisions of 
the Bill. They admitted that, in justice 
to the City of Bristol, the wards ought 
to be re-arranged ; but they alleged that 
the municipal boundaries of the city 
ought to be extended at the same time. 
Now, he would remark that the question 
of Parliamentary boundaries was a ques- 
tion for the House itself to decide; but 
the question involved in the present dis- 
cussion was a question of municipal 
boundaries, and only related to local 
affairs—such as sanitary affairs, andlocal 
taxation. These things were most strictly 
within the province of a local municipal 
body like the Town Council of Bristol ; 
and he would submit that the House 
must attach great weight to the opinion 
of the Town Council of Bristol upon a 
matter of that kind. It was true that 
the Boundary Commissioners, in 1868, 
proposed to enlarge the boundaries of 

ristol in the way stated by his hon. 
Friend. But the Report of the Boundary 
Commission was received with great dis- 
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satisfaction; and when the Boundary 
Bill was introduced in the following year 
to give effect to the recommendations of 
the Commissioners Bristol was omitted 
from that Bill. He had the authority of 
the Town Clerk of Bristol, who had been 
the legal adviser of the Corporation of 
Bristol for 40 years, for saying that the 
circumstances had greatly changed since 
1868 ; and populations had grown up in 
other parts of the neighbourhood of Bris- 
tol than those which were considered by 
the Boundary Commissioners ; and that, 
if the boundaries of the city were to be 
extended, the changes proposed by. the 
Boundary Commissioners were not those 
which would apply now. But what he 
would put to the House was this—that 
there was an entire absence of opinion on 
the part of Bristol in favour of an exten- 
sion of the boundaries of the city. He 
might even put the case higher, and say 
that there was a strong feeling of oppo- 
sition in Bristol to such an extension. 
Last year a resolution was proposed in 
the Council that the consideration of the 
Bill should be deferred until the ques- 
tion of extending the municipal boun- 
daries had been considered, and that 
proposition was negatived by 46 votes to 
6. Therefore, he was justified in the 
assertion that there was a strong feeling 
on the part of Bristol against the exten- 
sion of the boundaries. Then, again, 
what was the feeling of the outlying dis- 
tricts themselves? If the feeling against 
this proposal was strong in Bristol itself 
it was very strong in the outlying dis- 
tricts. The principal districts sought to 
be included were the parishes of St. 
George, and the district of Bishopston, 
in Horfield, and they had both petitioned 
the House against the suggested change ; 
and not only so, but the local sanitary 
authorities had passed resolutions and 
presented Petitions to the House against 
any such measure being adopted. Both 
St. George’sand Horfield hadformed their 
own Local Boards, and were able to deal 
with all sanitary questionsin asatisfactory 
manner, paying by means of their own 
rates for their own sanitary arrange- 
ments. They provided their own water, 
their own gas, and the rest of it; and he 
would appeal to the House that, such 
being the case, there was no precedent 
for including in a borough districts of 
that kind, which had their own local 
authorities, against their will. This was 
not a case in which a large city or 
berough came to the House and asked 
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that surrounding districts should be in- 
cluded. But he had shown the House 
that the city of Bristol was opposed to 
such a change, and that the feeling 
of the surrounding districts was strongly, 
and he might say almost unanimously, op- 
posed toit. He would submit that, under 
these circumstances, it would be unjust 
to compel a union between districts when 
neither of the parties desired it. His 
hon. Friend had intimated that he would 
be prepared to modify his suggestion ; 
but the House, he thought, would agree 
with him that the question for considera- 
tion now was the passing of the Bill, 
or the rejection of it altogether. 

Mr. WAIT said, that he suggested 
that the progress of the Bill should be 
deferred and the clauses amended. 

Mr. FRY considered that it would be 
impossible to pass another Bill this year ; 
and if his hon. Friend succeeded in ob- 
taining what he asked no legislation 
could take place upon the subject this 
Session. He would not detain the House 
further. He thought he had shown the 


House fairly that the feeling in Bristol, 
and in the surrounding districts, was 
strongly in favour of this Bill; and he 
would only add a hope that in the in- 
terests of peace and good faith in the 
City of Bristol, and of those municipal 


institutions the authority and influence 
of which the House had always been 
anxious to maintain, the Bill would be 
read a second time. 

Srrk EDWARD WATKIN said, that 
on other occasions he had objected to 
the principle which the House was asked 
to adopt in the present instance. Per- 
sons who had been allowed to present 
Petitions to the House for the introduc- 
tion of Private Bills had, it seemed to 
him, something more than a private 
grievance—something amounting, to a 
large extent, to a Constitutional griev- 
ance, when it was proposed that the 
measure which they had been induced 
to introduce should be rejected on the 
second reading. It was the Constitu- 
tional right of the subject to petition 
that House. Private Bills were intro- 
duced on petition; and a Bill could not 
be read a first time except by the House 
granting the prayer of a Petition 
demanding the introduction of such 
Bill. For the convenience of themselves, 
the House referred that Bill to a Pri- 
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vate Committee which, poe, con- 
sisted of themselves ; and having allowed | 
the Bill to be so introduced, and thus | 
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having given the promoters their sanc- 
tion to what they were doing, then they 
turned round and said—‘‘ You shall not 
have a hearing.’’ The hon. Member for 
Gloucester was opposing a Bill which 
interested the City of Bristol; but if 
what the hon. Member who spoke last 
said was correct, the hon. Member for 
Gloucester was himself a member of the 
Bristol Corporation, and in that capacity 
had already given his sanction to the 
Bill. Surely that was a very odd course 
of proceeding. If that were so, then, 
certainly, his opposition, to say the least 
of it, was out of place and inconsistent. The 
question which he (Sir Edward Watkin) 
wished to submit to the House was, were 
they to go on with this practice of practi- 
cally seducing people to apply for Bills 
to be introduced into the House, and 
then turning round, and saying—‘‘ We 
refuse to hear your case.” He thought 
it would be well for the House to take a 
decided line upon this question, and he 
would ask for the opinion of the Chair- 
man of Committees upon it, though he 
had never yet heard that hon. Gentleman 
take the line which he ventured to sug- 
gest—namely, that there was something 
of a Constitutional question at the bot- 
tom of these refusals of the justice of 
a hearing to Petitioners to that House. 
He thought it would be most unjust 
to refuse to a great Corporation like 
that of Bristol a hearing before the 
House, when they had permitted the 
introduction of a Bill on the Petition 
which had been deposited. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH 
remarked, that he was anxious to say a 
few words to the House on the question, 
not as a Member of the Government, 
but as one of the Members for the county 
of Gloucester, which was much affected by 
the measure, as the House would have 
already learned from the able speech of 
the hon. Member who moved the second 
reading of the Bill (Mr, Fry). But he 
did not think it quite fair that the matter 
should be considered purely from the 
pont of view in which the hon. Member 

ad putit. He (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
had not had the advantage of hearing 
the speech of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the city of Gloucester (Mr. Wait); 
but he had no doubt that. in his speech 
he had made it plain that there were 
many interests in the case beyond those 
of the inhabitants of the city of Bristol. 
The hon. Member for Hythe (Sir Ed- 
ward Watkin) had found fault with the 
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hon. Member for Gloucester for his ac- 
tion in the matter, and had treated him 
as if the course he had taken were ab- 
solutely unjustifiable; but he (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) might remind the 
House that this was by no means a new 
question. So long ago as the year 1867 
a. Commission of very high authority, 
charged to inquire into the boundaries 


of the various constituencies in England. 


and Wales, recommended that certain 
districts adjoining the Oity of Bristol 
should form their connection with the 
city, and be united with it for Par- 
liamentary purposes. Well, that was 
a fact which had been admitted by 
the hon. Member for Bristol; but the 
hon. Member said that this was not a 
question of an extension of Parliamentary 
boundaries, but a municipal question 
alone. He (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
wished to treat it purely on municipal 
grounds, and, being interested in the 
county of Gloucester, he said that on 
these grounds it was not fair that these 
districts should continue to be part of 
the county of Gloucester, but that they 
should be united for municipal purposes 
to the City of Bristol, to which they pro- 
perly belonged. If the House assented 
to the measure now before them, that 
question would be indefinitely post- 
poned. It was a measure for dealing 
only with the wards within the city, 
whereas, if the whole question were 
dealt with, the municipal boundaries 
would be considered as well. He had 
figures here to show the urgent need for 
this consideration. He found that in 
1867, when it was reported that these 
districts ought to be united to the City of 
Bristol, there were in the ecclesiastical 
district of Bishopston 347 houses, with 
a population of 1,763 inhabitants. In 
1880 the number of houses amounted to 
813, and the population to 4,065. In 
addition, he might say that between 150 
and 200 houses were in course of erec- 
tion, and would, no doubt, be quickly 
inhabited. In the parish of St. George’s, 
in 1867, there were 2,614 houses with a 
population of 12,500; in the present 
year the number of houses was 5,179, 
the-population 25,000. In that part of 
the parish of Bedminster which was de- 
fined by the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, the number of houses in 1867 
was 802, and the population 4,400. This 
year the number of houses was 1,427, 
and the population 7,500. Now, what 
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was the result of that as affecting the 
county of Gloucester? The result was 
simply this—that at every Quarter Ses- 
sion they had to provide for some in- 
creased expenditure for the police and 
the administration of justice in this part 
of the county, which certainly ought to 
be included in the city to which it be- 
longed. He thought that the time had 
fairly come when the county of Glouces- 
ter should be relieved from these taxes 
upon it for the police force and for the 
administration of justice within these 
urban districts. For this reason, he 
asked the House not to sanction this 
imperfect measure as it was now pro- 
posed, but to express an opinion that 
the question ought to be dealt with as a 
whole, and that if the matter required 
consideration it should include the ques- 
tion of the city boundaries as well as the 
re-arrangement of the municipal wards. 
Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
said, he thought it was unusual for a 
Cabinet Minister to come down and 
speak against a Private Bill. He hoped, 
therefore, he might be excused, although ° 
he had not heard anything of the merits 
of the case before entering the House 
that evening, for taking a part in the 
debate. In the first place, he wished to 
express regret that his right hon. Friend 
did not announce that this question was 
not a question in which the Government 
was interested, but only, in fact, a 
match between the county of Gloucester 
and the City of Bristol. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: He said so.] They had heard 
that the Municipality of Bristol, by a 
majority of 46 votes to 6, decided that 
they wished to have the question of the 
division of the municipal wards settled ; 
but that they did not wish to have that 
question mixed with the question of 
Parliamentary boundaries. What they 
said was—‘‘ We wishto havethe question 
of re-dividing the wards of the city 
settled.’”” He would ask the House, 
could there be a more legitimate subject 
in the world for the decision of a Com- 
mittee? They would be enabled to find 
out, by the examination of witnesses on 
the one side and the other, whether the 
wishes of the City of Bristol for a re- 
division of the municipal wards, or the 


‘desires of the county of Gloucester to 


be relieved of an additional expenditure 
at the Quarter Sessions by an extension 
of the municipal boundaries, ought to 








prevail. Of all questions this was the 
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sort of one that ought to be remitted to 
a Committee; and he would ask hon. 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House 
whether that course should not be 
adopted, if they were anxious to pre- 
serve their system of Parliamentary Com- 
mittees? A question of this kind could 
not be debated in a full House upon its 
merits, but must be remitted to a Com- 
mittee if it was to receive fair and full 
consideration. If they were to maintain 
that principle it was for hon. Gentlemen 
on both sides of the House to agree that 
on no consideration would they make 
that case an exception, but that they 
would send it to the only tribunal which 
could fairly consider it. 
Mr.SCLATER-BOOTH observed, that 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) had stated that he had not 
had time to study this Bill, and his 
speech showed very clearly that he had 
not. The question which he said ought 
to be submitted to a Committee was one 
which it could not deal with at all; and 
that was the ground, and the only 
ground, on which the question cropped 
up at all. 
for Gloucester (Mr. Wait) did not dispute 
the propriety of a re-distribution of the 
wards of the City; but the question was 
whether the inhabitants of the district 
had a right, while proper steps were 
being taken for re-arrangement of the 
wards, to intervene and ask the House 
to throw out the Bill upon the second 
reading because it did not go further. 
He iat no wish to take part in the dis- 
cussion; but, as his name had been 
mentioned, and as a Petition had been 
addressed to him at the Local Govern- 
ment Board, he must take the liberty of 
stating that he should feel no compunc- 
tion whatever in seeing the Bill ex- 
tended into one for enlargement of the 
municipal boundaries. It so a 
that some persons in the City of 
had addressed a Petition to him which, 
in his opinion, ought to have been ad- 
dressed to the House. He had only got 
up on that occasion in order to state its 
contents, because he thought that they 
ought to be in the possession of the 
House, especially as they were very 
short. The memorialists desired that 
the Bill should not pass without the 
further extension of the municipal boun- 
daries of the City of Bristol, so as to 
include certain outlying districts. The 


case of the Corporation of Bristol meee 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
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been extremely well stated to the House 
by the hon. Member for Bristol (Mr. 
Fry), and the House had also had the 
advantage of hearing the hon. Member 
for Gloucester state the grounds of his 
opposition. His right hon. Friend the 
Member for East Gloucestershire (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) had also had an 
opportunity of making a statement from 
a county point of view; and the ques- 
tion now rested with the House whether 
they would read the Bill a second time, 
or reject it, or defer it in order that fur- 
ther time might be given to the inhabi- 
tants for making their voice heard. He 
might repeat again that his only object 
in rising was to express his opinion that, 
when persons desired to object tothe prin- 
ciples of a Private Bill, they ought not to 
address a Government Department, but 
should address themselves to the House. 
CotoneL KINGSOOTE said, that he 
had that day, or rather the day before, 
presented to the House four most numer- 
ously signed Petitions from the parishes 
interested in this Bill against the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Gloucester 
Mr. Wait.) He might also say that 
he was a little bit astonished to find that 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
East Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) should come down there and 
speak in support of the Amendment, on 
the ground that the Bill might increase 
the rates of the county. Now, by his 
own showing, the population of St. 
George’s and Bishopston had of late 
years considerably increased, and there 
had been a large increase of houses and 
rateable value far in excess of the ex- 
enditure upon these particular districts. 
0 one would wish less than himself to 
increase the expenditure of the county ; 
but he could not see how a district 
in which the rateable value was con- 
stantly increasing could add mate- 
¥.! to the expenditure of the county. 
St. George’s and Bishopston had their 
own urban authorities under the Public 
Health Act; they had their own sewage 
rates, and their own gas and water rates. 
In point of fact they were completely 
small towns of themselves; and they had 
petitioned with one voice in favour of 
this Bill. An allusion had been made 
by his right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen) to political mat- 
ters. He was sorry that he had said any- 
thing upon that point; but if he wanted 
information he (Colonel Kingscote) could 
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give it to him. He thought his right 
hon. Friend would find that the gentle- 
men who presided over the two meetings 
which had been held, and at which these 
largely-signed Petitions were adopted, 
were gentlemen holding opposite politi- 
cal opinions to himself. Hedid not see 
anything in that matter, and he did not 
ask the House to reject the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Glou- 
cester on that ground; on the contrary, 
what he did ask was, that the Bill should 
be allowed to go before a Committee to 
be fairly considered upon its own merits. 
Nobody but his hon. Friend the Member 
for Gloucester, and a very small minority 
in the City of Bristol, had expressed any 
desire, and that only within the last five 
or six weeks, to secure the rejection of 
this measure. He could point out to him 
privately where this opposition sprung 
from, and he was sorry to see that his hon. 
Friend had lent his assistance to it. 

Mr. RAIKES said, that the hon. 
Member for Hythe (Sir Edward Watkin) 
had anticipated any expression of opinion 
on his part in this matter, by blaming 
him for not laying down in the House a 
certain doctrine which commended itself 
to his mind as a Constitutional one. Now, 
he (Mr. Raikes) had not attempted 
to lay down that proposition in the 
House, because it appeared to him 
to be an unconstitutional one. The 
hon. Member for Hythe and anyone who 
thought with him were apparently of 
opinion that whenever a Private Bill 
encountered opposition in that House it 
was contrary to the Constitution that it 
should be opposed on the second or third 
reading, or in any other part of its pro- 
gress. He could only say that he agreed 
with him in the principle thus enunciated; 
but, at the same time, there could be no 
doubt that as the House was well awareof 
the Private Bills which passed through 
the House the enormous majority did 
pass through these stages unopposed, 
and it was a small percentage only that 
was opposed. It appeared to him that 
Bills of this kind ought only to be op- 
posed when they raised an important 
principle, or when it appeared that the 
course of proceeding was contrary to 


gouneey recognized precedents. If the. 


on. Member for Gloucester had suc- 
ceeded in satisfying the House that that 
had been the case in the present instance, 
in that event, no doubt, he would carry 
the House with him in opposing the 
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second reading of the Bill; but if, on 
the other hand, the House was of opinion 
that he had failed to substantiate that 
proposition, they would, no doubt, give 
the Bill a second reading, and refer it to 
a Select Committee. He confessed that 
he had sat there waiting to hear his 
right hon. Friend thé President of the 
Local Government Board speak what was 
the mind of the Government upon the 
matter, because he thought that that 
must be an opinion which must greatly 
weigh with the House. The interests 
involved in an extension of the borough 
of Bristol were of so important a charac- 
ter that he desired, before coming to 
any conclusion, that he should hear what 
the Government, speaking on their re- 
sponsibility, had to say, and he had 
no doubt that the House would have 
adopted their view; but he did not 
find that his right hon. Friend had 
concluded by pressing any adjournment 
of the discussion ; and therefore he took 
it that, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government, thequestion of petheipls had 
not been sufficiently raised to justify 
them in taking any step antagonistic to 
the Bill. If he rightly construed this 
aspect of affairs, it seemed to him that a 
sufficient case had not been made out to 
justify the House in refusing to read the 
Bill a second time. The materials of 
the case were very simple and very 
plain ; they had been justly and fairly 
stated by the hon. Member for Bristol 
(Mr. Fry), who moved the second read- 
ing of the Bill; and they were not dis- 
puted by the other side. There was no 
question that the re-distribution of these 
wards was a thing that was generally 
desired in Bristol; that it had been ap- 
proved by the Corporation by very large 
majorities ; that it had passed the ordeal 
of public meetings, and that it had been 
the outcome of a thorough understand- 
ing between the two Parties in that city. 
Therefore, there could be no question in 
his mind as to the propriety of reading 
the Bill a second time, if a larger ques- 
tion of general principle was not to in- 
tervene, and if no responsible authority 
was prepared to urge that it was unde- 
sirable to deal with the re-distribution 
of wards in the borough before con- 
sidering the larger question of the Par- 
liamentary boundaries. On the whole, 
he felt inclined to acquiesce in the course 

roposed by the hon. Member for 
Bristol ; but, before he sat down, he 
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must point out a fact that perhaps might 
escape the notice of many hon. Gentle- 
men there. When a Corporation were 
thus the promoters of a particular Bill, 
representing, as they did, the inhabitants, 
that fact precluded any portion of the 
ratepayers from petitioning against the 
Bill; therefore, the House must be 
aware that if they read the Billa second 
time they were, practically, remitting it 
to the Committee on Unopposed Bills, 
because he was not aware of any in- 
terest which could appear before a 
Select Committee in opposition to it. 
The question was one of considerable 
gravity, and it was for the House to de- 
cide ; because, in a case of this sort, they 
were really laying down as a fact that 
they thought the Bill should proceed as 
it stood, and that it should proceed 
without undergoing that sifting and ex- 
amination which it would get before an 
opposed Committee. He wished to point 
out this to the House as one considera- 
tion before it. Having given the best 
attention he could to the subject, and 
having considered all the matters which 
had been stated on both sides, he thought 
the House would do well not to depart 
from its general custom in this instance, 
but to read the Bill a second time. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 163; Noes 
98: Majority 65.—(Div. List, No. 31.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—oQro— 
AFFAIRS OF AFGHANISTAN. 


Mr. OTWAY asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether his atten- 
tion has been given to a telegram from 
Lahore, published in the ‘‘ Daily News ” 
of Saturday last, and since repeated in 
the other daily papers, setting forth 
certain conditions as those of the British 
Government for the settlement of affairs 
in Afghanistan ; and, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have received any 
official communication which will justify 
the statement sent by telegraph from 
Lahore on Saturday ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: No, Sir; the siatement is 
purely imaginary. 


Mr. Raikes 


{COMMONS} 
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PUBLIC HEALTH—ADULTERATION OF 
FOOD AND DRUGS ACT, 1875. 


Mr. VERNER asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, seeing that there is an 
appeal to the Chemical Staff of the 
Somerset House Laboratory in cases 
where the analysis made by public ana- 
lysts is disputed, If he will explain why 
there is not a similar reference to that 
laboratory in the case of a merchant who 
is dissatisfied with the decision of the 
Customs officers ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
Sir, it is not quite correct to say that 
there is an appeal from the verdict of 
public analysts to the laboratory at 
Somerset House. What the Act of 1875 
says is that upon the request of either 
party in a case, the justices, or Court of 
Appeal, may in their discretion cause 
any article of food to be sent to the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue for 
analysis. And I understand the object 
of this clause to have been to provide 
the Courts with the means of obtaining 
an independent scientific opinion, rather 
than that they should give a verdict 
against the opinion of a public analyst. 
At any rate, it gives no absolute right 
of appeal. In respect of tea, the Act 
puts the Commissioners of Customs in 
the position of a Court of Law. Their 
discretion is absolute and final; and as 
it is important that they should exer- 
cise that discretion promptly and with- 
out delay, it was probably thought right 
to keep the machinery by which they 
arrive at their decisions as simple as 
possible. So far as I am aware, excep- 
tion has very rarely been taken to the 
decisions of the Board, and the present 
arrangements seem to me to work satis- 
factorily. 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 


Mr. BELL asked the Vice President 
of the Council, Whether it is true that 
part of the instruction formerly given at 
the Royal School of Mines in Jermyn 
Street has been transferred to South 
Kensington ; whether it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to move 
the remainder of the school to South 
Kensington; and, if so,* when; and, 
whether it was not declared by the 
Right honourable W. E. Forster, on 
June 29th 1871, that no such removal 
as that referred to should be effected 
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without previously submitting the ques- 
tion to the judgment of the House of 
Commons ? 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
as much misconception seems to exist 
about what has been done to the Royal 
School of Mines in Jermyn Street, it 
would, perhaps, be as well if I were to 
state what has been done. Some years 
back the greater part of the instruction 
given at the School of Mines in Jermyn 
Street was transferred to South Ken- 
sington, where it was supplemented byla- 
boratory and practical instruction, which 
could not be provided for in Jermyn 
Street. This removal was strongly ad- 
vocated by the Commission upon Scien- 
tific Instruction, presided over by the 
Duke of Devonshire, and was also in 
accordance with the wishes of the Pro- 
fessors whose classes were so transferred. 
The only courses now remaining in Jer- 
myn Street are those in metallurgy, 
mineralogy, and mining; and even with 
the addition of a hired house, and the 
location of the metallurgical laboratory 
outside the Museum, the space now oc- 
cupied by the Museum and School of 
Minesin Jermyn Street isinadequate, and 
the arrangements in consequence far 
from convenient. We were last year 
informed by the Office of Woods and 
Forests that it was impossible, under 
any circumstances, to retain this house 
on the site upon which the metallurgical 
laboratory is beyond 1884 ; and as the 
immediate removal of the metallurgical 
class would give the additional space 
required inside the Museum, arrange- 
ments were made at once for this trans- 
fer. At present itis not our intention 
to move the remaining classes in Jer- 
myn Street. I cannot find any answer 
by Mr. Forster in Hansard to the effect 
that the question of removal should be 
submitted to the House; but it seems 
to me clear that whatever answer was 
made in 1871 it referred only to the 
arrangements then in contemplation, 
and which were shortly afterwards car- 
ried out. 


INDIAN FAMINE COMMISSION— 
THE REPORT. 


Sir DAVID WEDDERBURN asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the Report of the Indian Fa- 
mine Commission is now in course of 
preparation in England or in India; 
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and, if in England, how many of the 
Commissioners are now in this Country, 
particularly how many Native Members 
of the Commission; and, when it is 
probable that the Report will be pre- 
sented ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE, in reply, said, 
the Report was in course of preparation 
in England. Five of the Commissioners 
were in England. No Native Members 
were here, as they excused themselves 
on account of the climate; but before 
any of the Members left India the 
Commission discussed and agreed upon 
the principal points to be reported on. 
The first part of the Report, dealin 
with measures for famine relief, wi 
probably be presented this month, and 
the second and last part before Mid- 
summer, 


HALL-MARKING (GOLD AND SILVER). 


Str HENRY JACKSON asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther the Government intend to bring in a 
Bill for carrying out the recommendation 
of the Select Committee which reported 
last Session in reference to consolidating 
and amending the Acts relating to the 
hall-marking of gold and silver manu- 
factures ? 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT: Sir, the recom- 
mendation referred to in the Question 
of the hon. and learned Baronet has not 
been lost sight of at the Board of Trade ; 
but, looking to the amount of Business 
which the Government have already un- 
dertaken during the present Session, they 
do not consider that it would be practi- 
cable to introduce a measure upon this 
rather complicated question with any 
hope of bringing it to a successful issue. 


ARMY—KNIGHTSBRIDGE BARRACKS. 


Coronet MAKINS asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, How soon it 
is probable that the mor gg” on the 
south side of Knightsbridge Barracks 
will be removed, so as to give the public 
the use of that part of the roadway 
which it now incloses ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL, in reply, 
said, that the Knightsbridge Barracks 
were not under the Office of Works, but 
under the War Department. He was, 
however, informed that the barracks 
would be completed by the end of April, 
when, of course, the hoarding would be 
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removed, so as to give the public the 
benefit of that part of the roadway re- 
ferred to. 


Privilege—Tower High 


TURKEY AND GREECE—RECTIFICA- 
TION OF THE FRONTIER. 


Mr. W. CARTWRIGHT asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he can give any information 
to the House in reference to the reported 
suspension of negotiations between the 
Porte and Greece for a rectification of 
frontiers; and, if he will state when 
the promised Papers relating to this 
matter will be in the hands of Mem- 
bers ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that the 
Foreign Office had not heard that the 
negotiations in question had been 
broken off. They had heard that fresh 
proposals had been made by the Turkish 
Government to the Greek Government, 
but did not know what the details were. 
He hoped the Papers would be in the 
hands of hon. Members in a very few 
days. 


SCOTCH JUDICIAL APPOINTMENTS— 
SHERIFF SUBSTITUTE OF KINROSS. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Lord Advocate, If he will arrange 
that the vacant office of Sheriff Substi- 
tute of Kinross shall not be filled up 
till there is an opportunity of consider- 
ing whether the jurisdictions in Fife and 
Kinross cannot be re-arranged, so as to 
provide better for places more important 
than Kinross? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. War- 
son): Sir, it is not intended to fill up 
the vacant office, because there will be 
no difficulty in making arrangements 
by which the whole judicial work of 
the county, which isa small one, may 
be efficiently performed. At present, 
what will be the best arrangement is 
a matter engaging the consideration 
of my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
and myself. I may say the office has 
been vacant upwards of a month, and a 
great many parties interested, or who 
conceive themselves to be so, have made 
representations on the subject; and I 
would suggest to the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy whether he would not better 
attain the object he seems to have in 
view by asking those bodies he has re- 
ferred to in the Question to make similar 
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representations, instead of by putting a 
Question in so vague a form as he has 
done. Whilst an arrangement cannot 
be indefinitely delayed, I shall be very 
glad to receive any recommendations 
they have to suggest on the subject. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Why it is proposed to 
take Classes II. and III. of the Civil 
Service Estimates before Class I? 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
in reply, said, his hon. Friend must 
know very well that No. I. was very 
seldom taken first. Perhaps he might 
even say that it was the invariable mode 
to proceed in the order in which he had 
placed the Votes on the Paper. 


POST OFFICE (MONEY ORDERS) BILL. 


Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, he 
wished to put a Question to the hon. 
Baronet the Secretary to the Treasury 
with reference to a statement he made 
yesterday respecting the Post Office 
(Money Orders) Bill. He understood the 
hon. Baronet to say that he had post- 
poned the Bill for a fortnight. When he 
brought the measure forward, would he 
object to move that it should be read a 
second time pro formd, in order to give 
an opportunity of -re-printing the Bill 
with the proposed Amendments, so that 
it might be made intelligible to the 
public? In its present state, he would 
defy anyone to understand it. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, he was afraid he 
could not comply with the request of his 
hon. Friend. Last night he placed on 
the Table the Amendments which he in- 
tended to propose, and which would be 

rinted and circulated as a separate 

aper. After the Bill had passed the 
second reading, he would move that it 
should be re-committed pro formd, with 
a view to its being re-printed with the 
Amendments. 





PRIVILEGE—(TOWER HIGH LEVEL 

BRIDGE (METROPOLIS) COMMITTEE). 

CONSIDERATION OF OASE OF OHARLES 
EDMUND GRISSELL. 

Casé considered. 


Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE: Sir, I 
hold in my hand a Petition from Mr. 





Mr. Gerard Noel 
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Charles Edmund Grissell, and I desire 
to —— the circumstances under which 
I undertook to present it to the House. 
Two days before the commencement of 
the Session I received a letter from Mr. 
Grissell, in which he asked me whether 
I would agree to present a Petition for 
him relating to his case. My answer 
was that I thought it would be better 
that someone who was not a Member of 
the Committee to which the question 
had been referred should present the 
Petition ; but, inasmuch as I understood 
him to say that in his Petition he would 
express great regret for what had hap- 
pened and would submit himself com- 
letely to the House, I said I would so 
ar take charge of the Petition as to 
gee: it. At the same time, I gave 
im no advice relative to the Petition, 
as to which he must consult his own 
friends. The day before Parliament 
assembled I received from Mr. Grissell 
a Petition which, it was clear to my 
mind, would not be considered by the 
House as satisfactory to them, and I 
accordingly wrote to Mr. Grissell, stat- 
ing that the offence was so grave a 
one — much more than a mere fault 
as he had designated it— that my 
belief was that the House would not 
pass by the matter so easily as he 
seemed to imagine, and I was per- 
fectly confident the House would expect 
him to make a much more complete 
submission than the language he had 
used in the Petition appeared to me to 
convey. From that day till yesterday I 
heard nothing from Mr. Grissell. Yes- 
terday afternoon, in consequence, I sup- 
ose, of a Notice appearing upon the 

aper referring to the subject, together 
with the Motion of my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, I re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Grissell, asking 
whether I would grant him an inter- 
view. My answer was that it appeared 
to me that any interview would be use- 
less, inasmuch as I could say no more 
to him than I had already told him in 
writing, and that, therefore, I must de- 
cline to see him. Since yesterday, and 
in the afternoon of this day, I have re- 
ceived a Petition which I think is fully 
respectful to the House, and, as I read 
it, completely submissive ; and I, there- 
fore, feel no hesitation whatever in pre- 
senting it to the House for their con- 
sideration, I will now move that the 
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Clerk at the Table shall read the Peti- 
tion. 


Motion agreed to. 


Petition of Charles Edmund Grissell 
presented, and read, as followeth :— 
“To the Honorable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 
‘“‘The humble Petition of Charles Ed- 
mund Grissell, of Curzon Street, May 
Fair, in the county of Middlesex, 
“ Sheweth— 

“ That a Select Committee of your honorable 
House reported in August last that your Peti- 
tioner had committed a Breach of the Privilege 
of your honorable House. 

“That your Petitioner was thereupon ordered 
to attend at the Bar of your honorable House, 
but that he had previously been obliged to leave 
London in accordance with the direction of his 
medical adviser. 

“ That on his return he was arrested in virtue 
of a Warrant issued by your honorable Speaker. 
and was committed to Her Majesty’s gaol o 
Newgate. 

“That your Petitioner deeply deplores the 
grave offence of which he was adjudged guilty, 
and desires to tender his humble apology and 
the expression of his sincere regret to your 
honorable House. 

“That your Petitioner desires to make the 
fullest submission and to throw himself upon the 
merciful consideration of your honorable House. 

“Your Petitioner therefore humbly prays 
that your honorable House will 
pleased to accept of his humble 
apology and the expression of his 
deep regret for his grave offence. 

‘« And your Petitioner will ever pray. 

“Cuaritzes E. GrissEqy.” 


Taz CHANCELLOR or tot EXOHE- 
QUER : Sir, there one or two observa- 
tions which naturally occur to one in 
hearing the Petition which has just been 
read. In the first place, it would cer- 
tainly have been more satisfactory if that 
Petition had been presented by Mr. 
Grissell on the first re-assembling of 
Parliament. He might then have seen 
the gravity of the offence which he com- 
mitted last Session; and it would have 
been more satisfactory if he had, on his 
own motion, submitted himself and 
apologized to the House. Of course, 
another observation that might be made 
on the Petition itself is, Mr. Grissell 
scarcely sets out in full the nature or 
extent of the offence which he committed 
in disregarding the authority of the 
House. He speaks of a summons having 
been sent to him in August last; but, 
in point of fact, it was on the 22nd of 
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July that Mr. Grissell was ordered to 
attend the House on the following day, 
the 28rd. On the 28rd of July, how- 
ever, the Serjeant at Arms reported that 
Mr. Grissell was not in attendance, and 
he read a telegraphic message, from 
which it appeared that Mr. Grissell was 
at Boulogne. Mr. Speaker thereupon 
issued a Warrant for his apprehension, 
and on the 13th of August the Serjeant 
at Arms reported that he had taken Mr. 
Grissell into custody. On the 14th of 
August the House committed Mr. Grissell 
to Newgate for evading the execution of 
Mr. Speaker’s Warrant, and on the fol- 
lowing day Parliament was prorogued 
and he was discharged. The Petition, 
in setting forth the nature of the case, 
does not show really what the full cir- 
cumstances were. I do not believe the 
House will feel any desire to be vindic- 
tive in such a matter ; but, at the same 
time, I think it right that notice should 
be taken of this grave Breach of the 
Privileges of the House, and I will move 
the following Resolution :— 


‘That Charles Edmund Grissell, having 
evaded punishment for his offences against the 
Privileges of this House until the close of the 
last Session, be sent for in the custody of the 
Serjeant at Arms attending this House, and that 
- Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant accordingly ; 
and that he be reprimanded, at the Bar, by Mr. 
Speaker, for his contempt of this House.”’ 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I do not 
think the House will desire now to dis- 
cuss what further steps should be taken 
with regard to Mr. Grissell ; butit seems 
to me that the course proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is, at all 
events, the first step which should be 
taken, and, therefore, I beg to second 
the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Charles Edmund Grissell, having 
evaded punishment for his offences against the 
Privileges of this House until the close of the 
last Session, be sent for in the custody of the 
Serjeant at Arms attending this House, and that 
Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant accordingly ; 
and that he be reprimanded, at the Bar, by Mr. 
Speaker, for his contempt of this House.” —(Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. OC. BECKETT-DENISON said, 
it was very difficult for a private Mem- 
ber to offer an opinion of his own on such 
a delicate question as this after the 
Leader of the House had spoken; but 
as two points were combined in the 
same Resolution, he must say he ex- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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pected that Mr. Grissell would have 
made his appearance at the Bar of 
the House before any Resolution was 
come to as to what should be done 
to him. Although he cordially agreed 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that no hon. Member of the House 
would wish to appear vindictive in such 
a case, yet he could not help remember- 
ing that another gentleman, Mr. John 
Sandilands Ward, remained in custody 
for the space of 10 days; and it was not 
until he had made ample submission that 
he was, upon a medical certificate, re- 
leased. He had pointed out at the time 
that there was a great danger of the 
lesser offender meeting with the severer 
punishment; and he feared that that 
would be the result of the adoption of 
the Resolution. He should have been 
glad, therefore, if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s. Resolution had confined 
itself to commanding Mr. Grissell’s pre- 
sence at the Bar of the House. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, it appeared to 
him that the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was a proposal which, if it meant 
anything, meant that Mr. Grissell, if he 
would now allow himself to be taken into 
the custody of the Serjeant at Arms, 
and brought to the Bar of the House, 
would be let off with a reprimand by 
Mr. Speaker. He (Mr. Rylands) could 
not think that was by any means a 
course which it was desirable to pursue. 
He ventured to remind the Leader of the 
House that Mr. Grissell treated the 
House last Session with the greatest con- 
tempt, and that he had added to the 
offence by keeping out of the way, only 
delivering himself up at the very end 
of the Session. Indeed, he turned the 
whole proceedings into a farce. Under 
these circumstances, the proper course 
would be to pass a Resolution that Mr. 
Speaker issue his Warrant for Mr. 
Grissell’s apprehension, and when he 
was in their custody—the House not 
having made any terms with him—they 
could then decide what should be done 
with him. [ Cheers, and ertes of ‘‘Move!’’ | 
He had not wished to move an Amend- 
ment ; but as it seemed the feeling of the 
House, he would move that there be 
omitted from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s Resolution the following 
words :—‘“‘ And that he be reprimanded, 
at the Bar, by Mr. Speaker, for his con- 
tempt of this House.” 
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Sir WILLIAM FRASER: I second 
the Amendment. The way the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer proposes to deal with 
Grissell seems to me altogether inade- 
quate. I would remind the House that 
both Grissell and Ward have committed 
so serious a Breach of the Privileges 
of the House as can be conceived. 
They stated that they could influence a 
Committee of this House by corruption. 
The Select Committee that inquired into 
the matter, under the presidency of 
the right hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge (Mr. Spencer Wal- 
pole), reported that they had been 
guilty not only of a Breach of the Privi- 
leges of the House, but also of perjury. 
One of the delinquents has been punished 
by the House; the other evaded the 
Warrant by going abroad, making no 
valid excuse as to his health, but re- 
maining abroad till the evening of the 
day before the House was prorogued. 
He then gave himself up, and had re- 
ceived the nominal punishment of one 
night in Newgate. I understood from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer at the 
end of the last Session that Grissell 
was sent to Newgate for evading the 
Warrant ; and that that punishment 
did not purge him of the contempt of 
which he had been guilty. This is not 
a case of vindictiveness, but of just 
punishment: if ever a case called for 
punishment it is this. I know nothing 
about these men, and pray I never 
may. Oonsidering them as A and B, 
they merited punishment. Grissell would 
not feel a reprimand, but would leave 
the House saying ‘‘ You could not punish 
me; or you dared not.” To bring a 
man of that sort to the Bar of the House 
to be reprimanded was virtually to in- 
flict on him no punishment at all. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘accordingly’’ to the end 
of the Question.—({ Ur. Rylands.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. EVANS hoped the Amendment 
would be carried, as it was a very great 
improvement on the original proposal. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford must, he (Mr. Evans) be- 
lieved, think so too, for he had used the 
words that the course proposed to be 
taken by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
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quer would the proper course to take 
“in the first instance.” But if the Mo- 
tion were carried as it at present stood, 
the House would feel itself bound in 
honour to go no further, when Mr. 
Grissell a at the Bar, than to re- 
primand him. He (Mr. Evans) very 
much questioned whether that was a 
sufficient punishment. He hoped noone 
would believe him likely to be actuated 
by vindictive feeling; but Mr. Grissell 
had set the authority of the House com- 
pletely at defiance, and had acted in such 
a manner as to make the action of the 
House ridiculous to the outside world. 
That deserved more than a reprimand. 
They should bring him to the Bar, hear 
what he had to say, and then, after 
proper deliberation, they could decide 
upon what punishment they should in- 
flict. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE sincerely 
trusted the House would adopt the 
Amendment. How should they stand 
if the Motion which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in his goodness and kindness of heart 
proposed, were to pass asitstood? The 
lesser offender, Mr. J. Sandilands Ward, 
had been substantially punished—atleast, 
so it was said ; though he (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) did not think the punishment had 
been severe enough—for the House, in a 
very indulgent mood, making allowance 
for the ticking of the clock, let him off 
soonerthanitperhapsought. Thegreater 
offender was now before them, the person 
named in the Motion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. What was his offence? 
In the first place, as the Committee 
— over by his right hon.. Col- 

eague had found, he had been guilty of 
what amounted to perjury as well as 
contempt of the House. In the next 
place, abiit, evasit, erupit, and went to 
Boulogne. When the Serjeant at Arms 
sent a messenger after him, he found 
this gentleman, who had to seek the sea 
air under a doctor’s certificate, seemingly 
in good health. Anything more fla- 
grantly insolent could not be imagined. 
This gentleman—or, rather, this person 
—having committed the grave offence of - 
perjury, in the most impudent manner, 
ran off to Boulogne, laughing at the 
House, and because he was a clever ad- 
venturer, and there was undoubtedly 
such very grotesque elements in the 
case, they had laughed with him, and 
perhaps laughed a little too much—and . 
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s0 were now expected to leave out of 
account how he had exposed the Pri- 
vileges and Prerogatives of this House 
to the contempt of all the world, and 
particularly of that class of society to 
which he himself belonged. Then, at 
the end of the Session, he came back in 
order to undergo the farce of a few hours 
in Newgate. Let them consider, be- 
sides, the history of the Petition sent in 
at the very last minute, and the higgling 
over it. The whole thing was impudent 
and offensive; one step aggravated an- 
other ; one thing made the offender less 
worthy of their compassion than another. 
If they let him off with a reprimand, to 
which he would listen with his tongue 
in his cheek, they would expose the 
House to the ridicule and petty perse- 
cution of all other men whose views of 
business morality and getting on in the 
world were like those of Mr. Grissell. 

Mr. DODSON said, that as a Mem- 
ber of the Committee the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had done him the honour of com- 
municating to him the proposal which it 
was intended to submit to the House; 
and he expressed, so far as he was con- 
cerned, his willingness to support that 
Motion. At the same time, he appealed 
to the right hon. Gentleman whether, in 
view of the feeling which had been 
strongly manifested on both sides, he 
would not consent to modify his proposi- 
tion in the manner suggested ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: I have not the smallest objec- 
tion to take the course which has been 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Dodson). What I feel on 
these questions is that it is, above all 
things, undesirable to outrun the sense 
of the House; and I therefore certainly 
made a proposal which I considered to 
be a mild one, but which I thought 
might, at all events, have received the 
assent of the House. I did so after 
communication with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite and other hon. Gentle- 
men whom I thought it right to commu- 
nicate with. It was a question of great 
doubt with them all whether the pro- 
posal I made would be sufficient to meet 
the circumstances of the case. It is 
perfectly evident, from the feeling of the 
House, that it would not be sufficient; 
and, therefore, I have no objection to 
consent to the omission of the words in 
the latter part of the Motion. 


Mr. Beresford Hope 
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Question put, and negatived. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 


Ordered, That Charles Edmund Grissell, hav- 
ing evaded punishment for his offences against 
the Privileges of this House, until the close of 
the last Session, be sent for in the custody of 
the Serjeant at Arms attending this House, and 
that Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrants accord- 


ingly. 
MOTIONS. 


— oOo 
GAME LAWS.—RESOLUTION. 
Mr. P. A. TAYLOR%, in rising to 


move— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the exist- 
ing Game Law Code, maintained for the purpose 
of preserving certain wild animals for sport, is 
unjust to the farmer, demoralizing to the la- 
bourer, and injurious to the whole community, 
and should therefore be abolished,’’ 
said: Mr. Speaker, I am sure the House 
will acquit me of having unduly pressed 
the question of the Game Laws upon 
their attention, considering the immense 
importance which, in my opinion, at- 
taches to them. I observe, somewhat 
to my surprise, that it is as much as nine 
years since I last introduced the ques- 
tion of their abolition. Finding on that 
oceasion that I met with but small, and 
that not increasing support, while there 
also appeared but little desire to discuss 
the question at all, I felt that I should 
be doing less good by wearying the 
House by an annual Motion on the sub- 
ject than by endeavouring to act on 
public opinion in the country, and I ac- 
cordingly at once assisted in the forma- 
tion of the Anti-Game Law League. I 
cannot claim full credit for not bringing 
on the question during the present Par- 
liament, seeing that for the last two or 
three Sessions I have only been pre- 
vented from doing so by ill-fortune at 
the ballot. I am particularly glad, how- 
ever, in having the opportunity of doing 
so now—first, because it is extremely 
desirable that in this last Session of an 
expiring Parliament the farmers, as well 
as other classes interested in the ques- 
tion, should have the opportunity, pre- 
viously to the General Election, of seeing 
by the Division List what course is taken 
by their Representatives, and especially 
by the farmers’ friends in this House— 
real or assumed. There is another reason 
why it is especially important that the 
question should now be discussed, seeing 
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that for the last two or three years the 
shadow of agricultural distress has again 
come upon all parts of the country. We 
hear on every side of bankrupt farmers, 
of lowered production, and of unsatis- 
factory prices. We have heard recently, 
Sir, of numerous farms being to let, of 
diminished production, and increased 

rices; and it seems to me that it would 

e desirable that we should have an op- 
portunity of discussing in this House 
whether this question which I have to 
introduce to your notice to-night, that of 
the Game Laws, is or is not an important 
element to be considered in the question 
of agricultural distress. I am not going 
to discuss agricultural distress this even- 
ing ; I am only going, at present, to dis- 
cuss the question of whether the Game 
Laws are one element in agricultural 
prosperity, and whether they are a po- 
tential element in the question of agri- 
cultural distress. I will afterwards pro- 
ceed to discuss other questions to which 
this inquiry may lead. 

Now, I am quite aware, so far as I 
have learned the views of the farmers 
throughout the country, and so far as 
they must be disposed to speak their 
views through the various agricultural 
associations, that they do not seem to 
make a very strong point of the Game 
Laws in respect of agricultural distress. 
Perhaps that may partly proceed from 
what my hon. Friend the Member for 
South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) thought 
so important in the position of these agri- 
cultural associations, that it was quite 
unnecessary for farmers to form them- 
selves into independent bodies and 
farmers’ alliances—namely, that in this 
agricultural discussion they had the 
enormous advantage of being under the 
presidency and influence of the local 
landed proprietor. I have certainly ob- 
served that where the farmers appear to 
be more free from these Skis of 
that partizan interest, they have spoken 
out with considerably more force, both 
with regard to the Land Laws and the 
Game Laws. I will, however, first pro- 
ceed, with the permission of the House, 
to give a few reasons why I believe the 
Game Laws are a very active element in 
the question of agricultural distress. 

I will first call into the witness-box 
my hon. Friend the Member for South 
Norfolk, who, on opposing my Motion 
on this subject in the year 1871, de- 
clared that— 
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“The landlord might let a farm at a high 
rent eat the tenant up with ground game, and 
ruin him, and yet be sure of every sixpence of 
his rent.” —[8 Hansard, cev. 1372.) 


I take it there is a potentiality in 
that statement very serious for the 
farmers’ interests. Another rather dis- 
tinguished tenant farmer, Mr. J. Shep- 
hard, who gave evidence before the 
Committee in 1873, declared that ‘‘ land- 
lords have it in their power to ruin a 
tenant simply by a little negligence in 
respect to game.’’ Happy farmers! If 
they have a malicious landlord they can 
easily be ruined, and if they have a 
negligent one they are pretty sure to be. 
Again, the hon. Member for South Nor- 
folk says— 

“In a great number of cases of insolvent 
farmers in Norfolk, their ultimate ruin is at- 
tributable to the over preservation of game.” 


It is surely hardly necessary for me to 
read any more extracts to show that 
there is a potentiality of danger to the 
farmers in this question of the Game 
Laws. 

Since this question of the distress of 
the farmers has been raised, many 
organs of popular opinion throughout 
the country have sent Special Commis- 
sioners down to inquire into the subject ; 
and I will read two or three lines from 
a letter of the Special Commissioner of 
The Daily News, who was sent to the 
county in which I now live, Sussex. He 
says— 


‘¢Tt is principally of hares and rabbits that 
the greatest complaint is made, and by many 
farmers these latter are classed as vermin, the 
damage which they commit being, where they 
are allowed to accumulate, almost beyond mea- 
sure, and their presence being peceiher om incom- 
patible with even decent cultivation. But it is 
not the rabbits and hares alone which are so 
annoying, for if the winged game do not of 
themselves commit any serious injury, the keep- 
ing of them harbours rats, and wherever phea- 
sants are fed, there, or else in the very near 
neighbourhood, will be found an accumulation 
of rats. The destruction of these pests is made 
the more difficult by the thickness and frequency 
of the cover afforded by the hedgerows, and this 
again is a cause of further complaint, besides the 
fact that the sporting landlord does not deem 
the damage committed by rats to be worthy of 
sshiaelsiaueel or compensation. The indif- 
ferent cultivation of the farms in this neigh- 
bourhood I have heard generally attributed to 
the preservation of game.” 


Again, a land agent, writing to The Land 
Agents’ Record, which is, I believe, a 
valuable organ to all persons connected 
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with the purchase or transfer of land, 
says— 

‘¢ The relations of landlord and tenant at the 
present time are peculiarly interesting. Never 
within living memory have such a number of 
notices to quit been given by tenant farmers. 
Many landlords would prefer making large re- 
ductions in rent to giving up the game; but if 
they are wise they will not retain such a source 
of annoyance and heart-burning in their midst. 
No one but those who have suffered from game 
and rabbits know the mischief and loss they in- 
flict, or the angry feelings they daily arouse.”’ 
There is, perhaps, some hope of this 
matter interesting even landowners now, 
because the depression among the ten- 
ants seems to have spread even to the 
landlords ; and we hear that they have 
many farms which they cannot let, or for 
which, inorder to secure tenants, they 
are, at_any rate, obliged to accept lower 
rents. One great landlord, says the 
Commissioner of Zhe Norfolk News, has 
now 5,000 acres on his hands, and in 
every case game is the cause. An estate 
of 6,500 acres, of which 4,000 are on 
the landlord’s hands, was lately put up 
for sale without finding a purchaser. Its 

rime element of value was that ‘‘ 21,000 

ead of game had been killed on it dur- 
ing the year.” Itis now come to this— 
‘‘that the country will be uncultivated, 
or the head of game must be greatly 
diminished.” I take it, Sir, that Ihave 
now made my first point that the Game 
Laws are potentially; at any rate, a 
question of enormous importance in the 
discussion of agricultural distress. 

But now, what are these Game Laws 
that we are met to discuss? A number 
of Gentlemen in this House speak of 
them as though they are very rational 
and reasonable laws, and say that if 
they did not exist now, we should have 
to do our best to create them at the 
earliest possible opportunity. That is 
not my view, and I will venture to give 
the House my explanation of what I 
understand them to be. They are laws 
which give a sanction to the old feudal 
principle of class privilege in regard to 
wild animals, permitting them to be used 
for the sport of one class. Of course, 
their effect is not in any way altered be- 
cause the feudal is not the only principle 
now, and because the plutocracy has 
come in to share the privilege of the 
landed interest. I am not aware that 
the new landlords are likely to be any 
more careful of the interests of the 
farmers, or of the labourers, than the 
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as ean landlords were in old times. 
lackstone says, and I cannot do better 
than quote his words— 

“From this root (the Forest Laws) is sprung 
a bastard habit, known by the name of the 
Game Law; both alike were founded upon the 
same unreasonable notions of property in wild 
creatures, and both were productive of the same 
tyranny to the commons.” 


But the matter is worse than this ; these 
wild animals belong to the community, 
they belong to the people of the country. 
Blackstone again upon this point says— 

‘¢ It is indisputable that the wild denizens of 
the field marsh and forest, known to lawyers 
under the name of Fere nature, are the com- 
mon Property of men, be their degree what it 
may. 


Resolution. 


The wild land of the country, and the 
wild animals of the country, belong 
alike to the whole of the community, and 
if legislated for, can only be legislated 
for in the interests of the whole of the 
community. The peasant has just as 
much right as the Duke to hunt and kill 
and eat the wild animals of the country, 
always provided he does no damage 
to the land on which they are killed. 
But, then, this leads me to a more 
serious charge ; and I declare that, in my 
opinion, I do not in the least exaggerate 
when I say that the Game Laws are a 
ermanent statutory violation of the 
mmon Law of the land, of common 
justice, and of common honesty. They 
enable the landlord to say to the farmer 
—‘ There is land which I let you at a 
certain rent under certain covenants ; 
but between the lines you must read this 
—that when you have your stock, your 
cattle, your bullocks, and your sheep, or 
whatever else you may choose, on the 
land—that then another stock is to come 
upon it in indefinite quantities at my 
pleasure, and the hares and rabbits, ver- 
min to the farmers, shall be placed on 
the land as I choose; and that there 
shall be only this peculiarity in this 
kind of property—that you shall pay for 
them while they remain mine.” The 
landlord says to the labourer—much as 
other game preservers said 800 yearsago 
when they made the New Forest—‘“‘ Our 
pleasure is sport, cost what it may to 
the country ; and we will retain our 
amusement by the power we have in the 
Legislature.” 
What some landlords think of these 
laws I will show by a very few words 
from a landowner who is not ashamed 
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to care for his peasantry—a statesman 
who is not ashamed to denounce abuses. 
The Marquess of Ailesbury, speaking 
at the Sayernake rent audit recently, 
said— 

“ The peasant comes home to his cottage, and 
there is hardly enough to make a dinner for his 
wife and children; over the next hedge are a 
lot of half-tamed pheasants, and the temptation 
is too much for the hongry. man, and he com- 
mits an offence which those wicked laws con- 
stitute a crime, for which he is to be sent to 
— How can any just man attempt to de- 

end such laws? He did not often sit on a 
bench of magistrates; but whenever he had 
done so, and ing cases had come before 
him, he had always treated them with the utmost 
leniency possible, because he felt the glaring 
injustice of the laws he was compelled to ad- 
minister.” 


But this is approaching a word which 
is very dreadful under ordinary circum- 
stances, and which, when it comes of the 
people, and is used of the mpg ed of 
the rich, goes under the ugly name of 
confiscation. You may say, how can it 
be confiscation when it is according to 
law? But there may be such a thing as 
legal confiscation. 

t me give an illustration. There 
are land reformers going about the 
country, one of whose proposals, and 
one which is approved by large numbers 
of the population, is that the people 
should resume the land—that there 
should be no absolute fee-simple pro- 
perty in land. I say, if that measure 
were carried into effect without compen- 
sation to the landowners, that such an 
act of injustice and confiscation would 
be committed as was scarcely ever be- 
fore known in the history of the world. 
But I will not admit that it is better 
when the property of the poor is taken 
for the benefit of the rich. It is then 
Socialism turned topsy-turvy, and not 
improved by the process. What is the 
difference ? The Socialist would, by 
artificial legislation, take from the rich 
for the supposed benefit of the poor. 
Your Game Law system, under equally 
artificial legislation, takes from the poor 
for the pleasure and amusement of the 
rich. These Game Laws that we main- 
tain so snugly have, indeed, nothing 
like them in the civilized world. France 
and Germany have equalled, if not sur- 
passed, us, in the infamy of their Game 
Laws; but the Revolution of 1789 puta 
stop to them in France, and the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 ended them in Germany. 
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I know it is said that there are Game 
Laws all over the world, and the Re- 
a of certain Consuls and Envoys 

ave been published, in order to show 
that to be the fact; but I maintain that 
anrone who reads those Reports fairly 
will see that there is none of them to 
compare in severity or atrocity with the 
Game Laws in existence in this country. 
Recollect that many elements must be 
taken into consideration; and I say, tak- 
ing all those things into account, there is 
not a country in the world disgraced by a 
Game Law system such asours. I shall 
be told there is a Game Law in America. 
My hon. Friend the Member for South 
Norfolk; my hon. Friend the Member 
for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell), have 
come back from that country, with a 
wondrous story that Republican America 
has a Game Law system. I have heard 
my hon. Friends spoken of for this as- 
sertion as “the Innocents Abroad.” I 
do not think this is quite a true joke, 
and I think they rely too much on our 
innocence at home. I suppose my hon. 
Friends have got a catalogue raisonné of 
the dreadful deeds done there in America. 
But have they found there such a thing 
as farmers imprisoned and subjected to 
hard labour for snaring a rabbit outside 
their own hedges, or a list of criminals to 
compare with the 10,659 criminals made 
in one year byourGame Laws here? It is 
not avery easy thing to speak of a Game 
Law system in America, where every 
State makes its own laws; but, never- 
theless, bold as it seems, I will challenge 
my hon. Friends, and I will assert that 
there is no Game Law from one end of 
the United States to another, in the 
sense in which we use the term, or in 
which it has any meaning at all. It is 
quite true that the Amerieans preserve 
all the wild animals of the country as 
we do, quite apart from our Game Laws ; 
that they have laws and systems by 
which they protect the whole fere nature 
of the country; and that they are pa- 
triotic enough to care for picturesqueness. 
and for scientific discovery. But that is 
nota Game Law. It is true they pre- 
serve blackbirds, sparrows, and other 
birds ; but that is not a Game Law either. 
When the late lamented Mr. Motley was 
here from America as their Minister he 
took great interest in this question ; and 
I got a letter from him, four lines of 
which I will read, with the permission 
of the House. After describing their 
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laws with regard to wild animals, he 
says— 

“ Practically, however, this legislation is in 
the interest, not of an aristocratic class—for 
there is none in the United States—but of the 
farmers and labourers, who own the land, and 
who do not object to its being shot over, except 
when the trespasser, by so doing, damages grow- 
ing or standing crops. Our Game Laws are not 
aristocratic, but democratic or scientific.” 


TI can tell my hon. Friend and hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite that amongst the things 
which astonish educated Americans when 
they come here—for many of them have 
told me so themselves—is the theory and 
practice of our Game Laws. They can- 
not understand that there should be a 
class in England that seeks to maintain 
them, and, worse still, a population that 
will endure them. That to them is one 
of the most astounding things they meet 
anywhere. 

As regards the question of the extent 
of the traffic in game, I had a curious 
illustration in a circular sent me the other 
day. It appears that large profits are 
made by the letting of land for game, 
and this circular comes from a shooting 
agency in Fleet Street. Iam told that 
there are others, and that this gentle- 
man is by no means one of the largest, 
= he has for patrons two Dukes, six 

arls, four Lords, ten Baronets, plenty 
of esquires—and all Scotch proprietors. 
The shooting he offers—and he is by no 
means the largest agent—amounts to 
nearly 1,000,000 square acres sacrificed 
to game. Some of the conditions of 
which he speaks in regard to the various 
ercpcstoe are instructive and amusing. 

r. So and so 

“ will send his list post free to a carefully- 
selected list of gentlemen, numbering several 
thousands, and embracing most of the aristo- 
cracy, the Members of the House of Commons, 
and the leading professional and mercantile men 
over the Kingdom.” 


These are the notes in which he de- 
at the various properties he has to 
et :— 


(No. 1) ‘* Securely fenced off from sheep.’’ 
(No. 2) ‘* Facilities would be afforded by the 
proprietor for gradually removing the present 
sheep stock.” (No. 3) ‘ Episcopal church on 
the property, where a clergyman generally offi- 
ciates—during the sporting months.” Gis 4) 
‘‘ The forest is amply stocked with deer, having 
been cleared of sheep for 40 years. It is stipu- 
lated that no sheep shall be kept on the ground 
by the lessee. The proprietor reserves power 
to destroy hares and rabbits for the protection 
of his young plantations.” 
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Laughter.| Yes, of course, he would 
estroy the hares and rabbits to protect 
his young plantations. If he were as 
ready to destroy them to protect the 
crops of his farmers, hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would have more right to cheer. 
(No. | “The lands, as a whole, would form 
an excellent deer forest, being in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of lower cleared land.” 


Oh, happy farmers! who enjoy the lower 
cleared Tats where this deer forest is 
to be created. 

(No. 6) “No keepers required, as estate is 
surrounded by carefully preserved lands.” 
Does it not strike hon. Members that 
this is one of the most remarkable illus- 
trations that could possibly be made by 
the statement that in politics, asin other 
things, extremes meet ? 

Here we have, in this little island of 
ours, from the effects of what you may 
call over-civilization, from the enormous 
accumulation of wealth, from our manu- 
factures, from the monopoly of land, and 
from various other things, rear those 
evils re-produced that hitherto have 
only been supposed to exist in the wildest 
and most desolate regions, and amongst 
the most savage barbarians. When we 
see accounts of the Red Indian driven 
back by the Anglo-Saxon in America— 
back from the lands that his forefathers 
owned, back and still farther back—we 

ity him, for it is all that we can do. . 

e recognize, as a fatality of history, 
that the savage must pass away before 
the Anglo-Saxon and civilization. Agri- 
culture has to be spread ; cities have to 
be founded; arts and sciences follow in 
their wake; and how can the Red 
Indian live with them? He requires 
thousands and tens of thousands of acres 
of prairie for his buffaloes to roam; he 
needs a trackless forest for the wild 
animals on which he lives, and by whose 
skin he is clothed; he requires for his 
own wants what would provide for 10,000 
men, and so he must pass from the 
world. But what shall we say, when we 
come to our own little island swarming 
with humanity as ants swarm in an ant 
hill, and find that here we havea system 
which is incompatible with the existence 
of the Red Indian in America actually 
growing up on our own shores? Es- 
tates, parishes, divisions— yes, even 
counties in Scotland—are being sacri- 
ficed to this passion. These game-pre- 
serving magnates are as much out of 
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their place—nay, far more out of it— 
than the Red Indian in the back woods 
of America. They are in a false posi- 
tion, and, for the sake of themselves and 
their country, the sooner they come out 
of it the better, for the people will not 
long permit such an anomaly—such an 
injustice—even though wooed by the 
siren strain of that well-known couplet, 
which I will venture slightly to para- 
phrase, and say— 
“‘ Let wealth and learning, laws and com- 
merce, die, 
But leave us still our game monopoly.” 


Now, Sir, as to the question of the 
damage done to the farmers, it is not, of 
course, for me to say what it may be, for 
Iam no agriculturist; but I have ob- 
tained from agricultural authorities what 
they think it to be, and it appears from 
their statement that the damage is so 
enormous as to be positively incalculable. 
Mr. Wright, a valuer in the county of 
which I have the honour to represent the 
chief town—Leicestershire—says that he 
allowed between £800 and £900 to one 
tenant, and that on some parts of the 
land the allowance was £12 to £13 an 
acre. Mr. Hewitt, at the Sussex Cham- 
ber of Agriculture, said, as regards 
rabbits, that— 

“Last year he made a valuation of a certain 
farm of the damage done by rabbits. He put 
it down, and was confirmed in his opinion by 
others, at £25 per day. These rabbits entirely 
destroyed the crops, and the farmer had to 
plough up his fields.” 


With regard to the damage done to 
agriculture by hares, the Agricultural 
Commissioner of Zhe Daily News in Lin- 
colnshire says— 


“Game depredation means that anywhere in 
the neighbourhood of coverts you get three 
quarters of barley per acre instead of five. Your 
wheats are damaged by hares and rabbits in a 
way which makes the estimation of damagerather 
difficult. Riding past a crop you might think 
it level and upstanding; but go into it, and you 
find innumerable tracks leading to plots which 
are eaten down and thus cleared as playgrounds. 
Rabbits nibble the roots and stems of young 
quick, and destroy scores of yards together of 
good hedgerows, in addition to which the 
keepers ruin the hedges in innumerable places 
a igging after the ferrets when catching rab- 

its.” 


Now, my hon. Friends the Members for 
South Norfolk and South Leicestershire 
must be able to correct me if I am 
wrong in all this; and if I am not, I 
want to know what alternative they have 
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to propose? The Agricultural Commis- 
sioner of The Daily News says, again— 


“T heard of one case in which a field of tur- 
nips, lying far away from any other roots, was 
wholly consumed by flocks of hares, insomuch 
that the tenant, in an ironical mood, wrote this 
note to the landlord :—‘ Please send a load of 
turnips or the hares will starve.’ ” 


At a lecture given in Sussex, at the 
Botley Farmers’ Club, on ‘‘ Hindrances 
to Agricultural Progress,” one gentle- 
man said— 


‘There can be no doubt that the loss by game 
of agricultural produce, irrespective of impedi- 
ments to the cultivation, is enormous. It is not 
disputed by practical men that at present only 
one farm in five can be rented free of the game, 
and, gery this freedom applies only to one- 
eighth of the leased land in the Kingdom.” 


But people say that, so far as the 
farmer is concerned, he has compensa- 
tion if he can prove damage. Well, in 
the first place, I must premise that this 
is not simply a question between the 
landlord and the farmer. Even suppos- 
ing that the farmer can be satisfied with 
the compensation which he receives, 
the country and the labourer would still 
remain to Se reckoned with. But every- 
body who has ever studied the matter 
knows for a fact that compensation to the 
farmer for loss by game is simply a 
sham. Mr. Gray, of Dilston, declared 
that he never knew a farmer get half 
what he was entitled to; and a farmer 
must be a very prosperous man if he can 
bear to venture into the Law Courts 
against hislandlord. Here is what hap- 
pened to one of them. 

‘“‘The owner of the estate lived far away, and 
the shooting got into the hands of a lot of law- 
yers, who soon had it filled with ground game. 
In one case a tenant was noted for his trim, 
well-kept hedges—they were like garden fences. 
These were all pulled up by the game pre- 
servers, and stuck into the ground to prevent 
poaching by nets. Sheep grazing in the field 
got the thorns fast in their wool, and they be- 
came almost wild with the annoyance. The 
farmer, too, was almost wild with the damage 
done to his growing crops. Hoe got the damage 
valued, and sued the parties, getting a satisfac- 
tory verdict ; but the lawyers took the case to 
a higher and more expensive Court, and there 
the original verdict was reversed. The farmer 
was condemned in all costs, and he was finan- 
cially ruined, finishing all up by taking poison.’’ 


ore ar I am very sorry that the 
act of a farmer being driven to suicide 
by these Game Laws should be a matter 
for laughter amongst hon. Gentlemen on 
the opposite Benches, who, I thought, 
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always prided themselves on being the 
farmers’ friends. 

But then we are told that this can be 
dealt with by freedom of contract. I 
have already pointed out that even if 
the farmers were satisfied it does not 
follow that the country should be; but 
I may also say that there are various 
kinds of freedom of contract, and there 
are various ways of acquiescence in a 
particular course. The freedom of con- 
tract allowed to the farmer is of much 
the same kind as the freedom allowed 
to the convict when the hangman taps 
him on the shoulder and points the way 
to the gallows. He does not resist; he 
says not a word, and he goes quietly 
because he knows his case is settled. 
Be it remembered there is no class in 
the country whose position is more hope- 
less than that of the farmer. A ieoaes 
can take his capital and invest it in 
some other business; but the farmer 
knows no other trade than that to 
which he has been brought up, and 
he must put up with any injustice or 
be turned out of his land, and left 
to his only other remedy—that of emi- 
gration. A most amusing illustration 
of the idea that farmers are free to con- 
tract is shown by the condition of the 
Scotch and the English Game Laws. 
Here, if a lease is silent respecting game, 
the property in it resides in the occupier ; 
in Scotland, if there is no clause in the 
lease, it resides in the landlord, and no- 
body cares twopence whether it is the 
one or the other, because the landlord 
has only to nod or wink, and that is just 


as good as a clause in the lease. If the 
law gives him the game he keeps it, 
and if it does not he takes it. The 


noble Lord the Member for Hadding- 
tonshire (Lord Elcho), from the line of 
examination which he pursued before 
the Committee, is evidently of opinion 
that the landlord should get all he 
can for his property, and that if he can 
get more money by growing deer than 

y growing corn or sheep he is perfectly 
free to do so. That is a mtn way of 
asking a question often asked before— 
‘*Am I not entitled to do what I like 
with my own?” It is scarcely worth 
while asking that question now. But 
the question may be answered in one of 
two ways. First, you may not do what 
you like with your own; or, secondly, 
you may do what you like with your 
own; but your land is not the sort of 
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property with which you can do as you 
like. Then we are told continually 
that we are interfering with the senti- 
mental relation between landlord and - 
tenant, and disturbing that blessed har- 
mony which is supposed to exist between 
the two. Those who talk in that sort of 
way must be rather surprised at the 
number of cases in which there have 
been meetings of farmers to express 
sympathy and to give testimonials to 
evicted farmers. I take it that the case 
of Mr. Hope, of Fenton Barns, is not for- 
gotten in the farming world ; and I may 
add to that two little illustrations which 
I have in my notes. Mr. Claydon, an 
Essex farmer, holding 1,000 acres, whose 
family had been 70 years on the farm, 
was evicted because he would not submit 
to a clause preventing him from shooting 
rabbits, or catching rats in banks. Mr. 
Clark, a tenant farmer in Norfolk, said 
at his auction— 

“My fathers have resided here nearly 100 
years. I leave because, in my landlord’s own 
words, I have been disposed to discuss the 
question of game. I trust that the time is fast 
approaching when the tenant farmers will sup- 
port each other in this matter.” 


Now, I call upon my hon. Friends the 
Members for South Norfolk and South 
Leicestershire to stand forward as the 
champions of that cause. 

I have now dealt with the way 
in which these laws affect the farmers 
—next let me say a few words as 
to the labourers. I have endeavoured 
to divide what I have to say into 
various portions, so as to show how 
these laws affect various classes in the 
community ; but I am quite aware that 
it is very difficult to make that division 
a perfect one, because these divisions 
must necessarily run into each other. 
That which is injurious to the farmer 
cannot be beneficial to the community 
or to the labourer. Still, I make this 
division for convenience, and I will re- 
peat myself as little as possible. Now, 
with regard to the labourer, what strikes 
one first, as the right hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Bright) said some time 
ago, is that these Game Laws confine his 
right in his native land to the highways. 
He and his family and his children can 
no longer walk by the woods, or pick 
the wild flowers, or find birds’ nests. If 
a man goes on the land he is accused of 
poaching, and if women or children ven- 
ture there they disturb the game. As 
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Mr. Joseph Arch, that eloquent defender 
of his class, has said— 

“These laws destroy the produce of the la- 
bourers’ gardens, and make the very existence 
of small freeholds ‘an impossibility to the la- 
bourer, because these little oases are disgusting 
to the landlord. No more is it open to the la- 
bourer or his family to wander by the brook or 
in the glen in search of flowers, blackberries, or 
birds’ nests—the man himself is charged with 
poaching, and his family, at least, disturb the 
game.” 


But, above all, the damage done to the 
labourer is that these laws are wholesale 
manufacturers of crime. Upwards of 
10,000 criminals suffered last year under 
the laws. Nothing more disastrous can 
be done to the community or to huma- 
nity than to make ety disrespect the 
law, by setting the Jaw to punish, as a 
crime, that which their conscience does 
not tell them is a sin. They may, in- 
deed, go innocently into the gaol the 
first time; but facilis descensus averni, 
and having been there once they are 
py, sure to go there again. ‘‘ Oh,’ I 

ave heard gentlemen say, ‘‘ poachers, 
scoundrels, thieves; if they don’t take 
our game, they would take our poul- 
try or something still more valuable.” 

“ Hear, pete. I am very sorry to 

ear that cheer, because the assertion is 
one utterly without foundation. There 
is no class in the country at the present 
time which regards poaching as a crime, 
any more than smugglers in the old 
days of the Revenue Laws regarded 
smuggling asacrime. How could it be 
regarded as a crime? It would be a 
disgrace to the country gentlemen if it 
were, because it is an offence which they 
are continually committing themselves. 
Mr. Young, the Secretary to the Board 
of Excise, said in his testimony before 
the Committee—‘‘ A great many gentle- 
men shoot all the year without taking 
out a licence.” I also a list sent 
me of gentlemen who had shot without a 
licence. What does a country gentle- 
man do if he wishes to have an enormous 
number of pheasants? He obtains them 
from somebody—I will not say he steals 
them, because that would be to accuse 
him of a crime—but I will say he pro- 
cures them. Lord Stradbroke, writing 
to oo Times two or three years ago, 
said— 


‘Only yesterday a box containing pheasants’ 


eggs was sent from a station in Kast Suffolk 
olirened to the gamekeeper of a noble Earl in 
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Scotland, and I can prove that such boxes are 
continually sent by a notorious receiver to 
different places in England.” 

Now, I say it would be a libel on the 
country gentlemen of England who are 
addicted to this practice if I did not 
maintain that they themselves do not 
think hing aerime. The other day 
a chairman of a bench of magistrates 
was fined for a breach of the Game Laws 
for killing pheasants three weeks before 
they were in season. It may be asked, 
was there not a great outcry of public — 
opinion? There was. But the public 
opinion was not against him for violat- 
ing the Game Laws which he was there 
to administer—and, I am told, was wont 
to administer with something more than 
usual severity—his neighbours were 
angry that he should do so mean a 
thing as to shoot before the time phea- 
sants, which had not been turned into 
a preserve and slightly tinged with wild- 
ness. The Chairman of the Board of 
Conservators, in Wales, writes— 

“My experience is that everyone, from the 
highest to the lowest, has a sympathy with the 
poacher, and willingly purchases without asking 
questions. I could tell you of clergymen, 
medical men, leading solicitors, in a large way 
of business, tradespeople, and others who all 
supply themselves from this source.” 


Is it not rather mean, with evidence such 
as that before us, to brand the lowest 
class of poachers with being criminals 
and thieves? I think it is hardly worthy 
of gentlemen. 

The next thing to which I wish to call 
your attention is the astonishing violence 
with which these laws are maintained. 
Shakespeare tells us that ‘‘ things bad 
begun make strong themselves by ill.” 
The wonder is the country should en- 
dure the brutal violence with which these 
laws are carried out. I wil! give one or 
two instanees. At Bridlington Petty 
Sessions two poachers were charged with 
night poaching; and Green, a game 
watcher, was charged with shooting one 
of them. Stanion, a keeper, called to 
Appleby, a poacher, to stop, or he would 
warm him. He then ordered Green to 
fire, and Green took deliberate aim at 
Appleby, who dropped down. He was 
examined by Dr. Alison, who found that 
he had 48 gunshots lodged in his thigh, 
back, and the right side of his head. 
That is hardly the way in which the law 
should be administered in a civilized 
country—to say nothing of a Christian 
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country. Again, a head-keeper was 
watching with his under-keeper and two 
other men in awood. A couple of mock 
pheasants had been placed in a tree, and 
the keepers were near the spot. About 
half-past 1 in the morning they saw 
several men coming up the ride, who 
went towards the tree where the mock 
pheasants had been placed, and directly 
afterwards shots were fired. Now, a 
great deal has been said against England 
as a nation of shopkeepers; but this is 
_ surely much worse than mere shopkeep- 
ing. If a tradesman hung up pewter 
spoons made to imitate silver ones, and, 
when a thief came to steal them, he fired 
at him, he would surely be hung if the 
man 80 shot died of his injuries. Here 
is a case from Mildenhall, in Suffolk. 
On the men seeing the keeper they ran 
off. He then let loose an immense mas- 
tiff, 22 inches high, partially muzzled, 
which succeeded in catching Mutum, and 
pulled him down. Whilst Mutum was 
defending himself from the attack of 
this dog, which Wharfe, the keeper, 
admitted was a ferocious one, he was 
struck on the head, stunned, and se- 
cured. Prisoners said they had both 
been bitten by the dog, and Mutum 
complained of being severely struck by 
Wharfe whilst trying to keep the dog 
off. The Bench, in consideration of the 
severe punishment they had received 
from the keepers, mitigated the punish- 
ment to two months’ imprisonment, and 
sureties for 12 months. We have 
all heard, I suppose, of the cases in 
Wales last year, which really, in some 
parts of the country, almost amounted to 
civil war on a small scale. There was 
a fight between the keepers and the 
poachers, and the latter barricaded 
themselves in a stable and were be- 
sieged. A Oorrespondent of Zhe Times 
sends an interesting incident of what 
occurred in Barbadoes during the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Pope Hennessey. 
In speaking of that gentleman I should 
like, in passing, to say how much indi- 
vidually I respect him, because, wherever 
he may be, he seems to carry equal jus- 
tice and humanity to the people over 
whom he is placed. Zhe Times Corre- 
spondent writes— 

“T have heard but of one complaint against 
the troops. It was that of a planter who de- 
clared that the soldiers had misbehaved them- 
selves, because, though his rabbits and pigeons 
had been stolen, they had not shot a single 
nigger.” 

Mr. P. A. Taylor 
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That unfortunate planter was in a wrong 
position. He should not have been a 

lanter in Barbadoes, but a landlord in 

ngland. God knows we show little 
respect in shooting our niggers when 
after rabbits or pheasants—so little, in- 
deed, that Canon Kingsley, no hater of 
the aristocracy or true sport, was stung 
into writing, in his well-known ballad 
of the ‘‘ Poacher’s Widow,’’ what hon. 
Gentlemen —— may, perhaps, deem 
a severe condemnation— 


“There’s blood on your new foreign shrubs, 


squire ; 
There’s blood on your pointer’s feet. 
There’s blood on the game you sell, squire, 
And there’s blood on the game you eat.” 


Isay, again, that there is nothing like 
the Game Laws in any country in the 
world for severity or atrocity. I will go 
further, and say there is no other por- 
tion of our criminal jurisdiction equalled 
in the partiality, harshness, and abso- 
lute illegality with which they are ad- 
ministered. At the South Eastern Cir- 
cuit, at Lewes, before the Lord Chief 
Justice, it appeared that when the 
keepers went out to watch they took 
with them a large dog to hunt poachers, 
which ran after them, and attempted to 
bite one of them. It has always been 
thought that the use of dogs for hunting 
men was confined to the interior of Ja- 
maica; but we now find that we have 
improved on all these things. The Lord . 
Chief Justice then observed that the 
use of a dog for such a purpose was 
most improper, and if keepers were 
proved to have allowed a savage dog to 
worry a man, although he might be a 
poacher, they wield get themselves 
into serious trouble. Only, unhappily, 
it appears that these keepers never do 
get themselves into serious trouble. 
Later on it appeared that after a scuffle 
between the keepers and three men who 
were trespassing in search of game, the 
latter ran off, followed by the keepers, 
and one of the latter knocked a poacher 
down who was running away. The 
Lord Chief Justice again interfered, and 
told the keeper he had no right what- 
ever to do that. He had no doubt that 
the stick used was not a light one, and 
he might have killed the man. If he 
had, his offence would at least have 
been manslaughter, and possibly some- 
thing even more serious. He advised 
the keepers to be careful in future, and 





not to repeat such acts of violence. 
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[‘* Hear, hear!’’] Why this squeamish- 
ness on the part of hon. Gentlemen op- 

osite ? Surely their expression of 
eeling is out of place. Do they deny 
that they send out bands of armed 
watchers to arrest and fight the poach- 
ers, and if they do, that they admit all 
that has here been said? Here is an- 
other case, tried only last month at 
Liverpool, before Lord Ooleridge. The 
poacher ran away. He usually does 
run away; and, indeed, if he can get 
off, he of course prefers todo so. The 
gamekeeper fired at him, and hit him 
in the back; another shot was then 
fired, but he could not say whether it 
hit him or not. He went into the wood 
and became insensible, and lay there 
until he was found some time after by 
the keepers. After he recovered he 
was brought up, and imprisoned for 
14 days for poaching. All honour to 
Lord Justice Coleridge, who, in sentenc- 
ing the gamekeeper who thus wounded 
the poacher, said that although poach- 
ers were engaged in a pursuit that was 
a violation of the law their lives must 
be protected, and sentenced the game- 
keeper to 12 months’ hard labour. That 
surely was not a great punishment for 
a deliberate attempt to murder. If that 
poacher had died, I know no reason why 
that man should not have been put in 
the dock and tried for murder, and why 
his employer should not have stood by 
his side as an accessory to the murder 
before the fact. In truth, one great 
advantage of the abolition of the Game 
Laws would be that the door which 
opens on the gallows would no longer 
be slammed in the face of such unques- 
tionable deserts. The Marquess of 
Ailesbury, speaking of this sort of 
dealing with poachers, said that through 
these iniquitous laws four persons had 
lost their lives in that neighbourhood— 
two policemen murdered, and two men 
were hanged for the murder. He said 
to his brother— 

“ Thank God it was not on our estate; how 
could we ever have justified ourselves in our 
own eyes our me reservin, 
aon A ee. pd a horrible po a ha 

Next, as to my second charge against 
the Game Laws—the enormous and 
prodigious penalties by which they are 
enforced. Pill not trouble the House 
with many illustrations; but I will just 
quote this case. An old man named 
Harrison was charged at the Evesham 
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Petty Sessions with having shot at a 
rabbit near his allotment ground. That 
was surely not a very severe offence, 
and the defendant was strongly recom- 
mended to mercy by the complainant, 
on the ground that he had served his 
country as a soldier with credit. For 
this offence the poor old man was sen- 
tenced to pay 40s. and costs, and, in de- 
fault of payment, was sentenced to two 
months’ Fard labour in Worcester Gaol. 
I may mention, for the comfort of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, that the fine was 
afterwards paid, and the man released. 
In another case, reported by Zhe Scots- 
man, where the defendant, a farm ser- 
vant, was convicted of what the Sheriff 
termed merely a ‘‘ technical offence,” 
he was fined 1s. and ordered to pay £5 
expenses. In another, at Epsom, a 
defendant who pleaded guilty to having 
been on land in search of rabbits, was 
sentenced to three weeks’ hard labour, 
personal security for £10, two sureties 
£5 each, or in default six months’ im- 
prisonment. Now, I may appeal to the 
House whether there is any portion of 
our criminal jurisdiction whatever where 
offences are punished with such tre- 
mendous severity ? 

I have charged that the Game Laws 
are administered with great partiality. 
That needs no proof. Of course they 
are partially administered, because they 
are administered by the very class who 
have an interest in the laws they main- 
tain. I have not a word to say against 
the country gentlemen. They are Eng- 
lishmen, no better and no. worse than 
their fellows, put in a thoroughly false 
position ; and probably do no worse and 
no better than any other class in an 
equally false position would do. Who 
would consent, in an issue between em- 
ployer and workmen, to allow the jury 
to be composed altogether of masters or 
of tradesmen? The thing is ridiculous. 
The point is, indeed, very well put by 
The Saturday Review, when it says— 

“The magistrate who convicts a thief acts in 
the interest of every man in the court. The 
magistrate who convicts a poacher commonly 
acts in the interest of nobody but those on the 
bench. The number of tes who would 


consciously pervert the law to convict a poacher 
is probably very small; but the number of ma- 
gistrates who unconsciously carry to the bench 
the passions of the preserve is very large.’’ 
Now, with respect to the question of 
general damage, I do not know what 
specific evidence I can bring. I should 
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say that the curse of sterility is on these 
laws. If he is blessed who makes 
two blades of corn grow where only 
only one grew before, then he who only 
allows two to grow where there were 
previously three, is * * —well, he is 
the other thing. I will not attempt to 
calculate the damage. I have heard it 
put at £10,000,000. I have heard it 
put at £50,000,000, and at a great deal 
more. It is, in fact, simply incalculable, 
varying greatly with the season, the 
locality, and above all, with the caprice 
of the landlord. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for Greenwich (Mr. Glad- 
stone), in writing to a gentleman on 
another subject, said— 

T look upon an augmentation of the supply 

of animal food, in whatever way it can best be 
effected, as the most important, perhaps, of all 
the questions of purely material interest which 
now press themselves on public attention.” 
In view of that statement, I venture to 
ask my right hon. Friend whether the 
abolition of the Game Laws has not 
now become one of the most important 
of all the questions of purely material 
interest that now press themselves on 
public attention? But when we are 
told by Mr. Caird that we consume an- 
nually £107,000,000 of imported agri- 
cultural produce every year, what pos- 
sible excuse can there be for turning 
loose these hares and rabbits which con- 
sume such enormous quantities of its 
food? My hon. Friend the Member for 
South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) declared 
some years ago that 40,000 more sheep 
could be easily kept in Norfolk if hares 
and rabbits were only kept within 
reasonable bounds. 

Another reason which I would quote 
beside the positive injury done to the 
farmer, and the injury to every class of 
the community, is the fact that the Game 
Law system is utterly incompatible with 
high farming. It is obvious it must be 
so, and the larger the crop the greater 
the power of vermin to damage it. I 
say there can be no doubt that enter- 
prizing farmers will hardly care to invest 
much in a farm where a large head 
of game is preserved. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] 
Well, if hon. Gentlemen want my autho- 
rity I will mention that Mr. Pusey said 
before the Committee of 1846— 

“T have seldom had less on my hands than 
2,000 acres, and I have inclosed 4,000 acres of 
waste. I found the two occupations of a game 
preserver and an improver of land by planting 
and farming perfectly incompatible.’ 

Hr. P. A. Taylor 
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Again, he says, as a sort of illustration 
of the damage done by game— 


“I allowed my gamekeeper to have four acres 
of land near the covers rent free; but he was 
obliged to give it up, the game injured him so 
much.” 


Actually a little spot of land round these 
covers, given to a man rent free, was 
absolutely valueless. Now my hon. 
Friend the Member for South Leicester- 
shire (Mr. Pell) said, on the last occasion 
when this matter was debated in this 
House, that all this talk was very well 
before the Corn Laws were repealed, 
but that now they were repealed, and 
we had the power of getting free corn 
from all parts of the world, it was 
ridiculous to talk about the damage to 
the community by this loss. That is so 
bad an argument that I hardly know 
how to answer it; but I will try to do so 
by venturing on an illustration. You 
tie a man’s two arms behind his back 
and turn him out. He rebels, protests, 
objects, and, as a matter of great favour, 
you cut one arm free. Growing bolder 
by this concession, he asks to have the 
other freed, and then you say—‘‘ Un- 
grateful scoundrel, did not I free one 
arm, and here you have the impudence 
to ask for the other?”’ Please God we 
will free both arms before long ! 

There is one other point to which I 
should wish briefly to allude—the utter 
disturbance of all the usual processes of 
nature by your system of Game Laws. 
In order to keep up your game, you 
destroy all kinds of predatory birds and 
animals; and you not only so lose great 
picturesqueness in the country, and de- 
stroy scientific interest, but you do posi- 
tive injury to the farmer through the 
increase of things which these creatures 
would naturally prey upon. While you 
destroy hawks, weasels, and owls, the 
farmer is eaten up by pigeons, rats, &c. 
No one knows more about this matter 
than the Rev. F. O. Morris, and he 
writes— 

‘* Six stacks of corn were thrashed out on one 
day and one the following, and no less than six 
stone of mice were destroyed on the occasion, 
besides the number killed by dogs—in all some 
2,000 killed in two days or less, on a portion 
only of the stacks at one farmstead. e rats 
feed in the winter on the corn put down in the 
woods for the pheasants, and increase and mul- 
tiply to a ruinous extent. Their natural enemies 
—the weasels, stoats, owls, kestrels, and other 
hawks—are most cruelly destroyed by pole traps, 
and others set on the ground. As for the 
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damage done by hares and rabbits to growing 
crops in fields adjoining woods, it Sin 
grievous.” 


Why, the fact is, in any othercountry than 
ours, did such a nuisance affecting the 
life and property of the nation exist, we 
should put a price upon the head of these 
vermin and destroy them. In the next 
paragraph will hon. Members please 
read for ‘‘tigers” the word “hares.” 
Dr. Hunter, the Director General of 
Statistics to the Government of India, 
states that the ravages of tigers form one 
of the obstacles to the extension of civil- 
ization. Already the Indian Government 
offers large premiums for the destruction 
of wild animals ; and those Nawabs and 
Rajahs who still pride themselves upon 
retaining preserves of savage beasts for 
hunting purposes ought to subordinate 
the gratification of their tastes to the 
public welfare. In Australia they are 
nearly devoured by rabbits, and accord- 
ingly the Legislature has interfered and 
passed a Rabbit Suppression Bill. They 
have authorized the common “Shire 
Councils ’’ to levy a rate of 1d. per acre 
to defray the expense of killing them. 
All brushwood fences in a rabbit district 
are to be burnt down, at the option of 
the Inspectors ; and anyone turning rab- 
bits loose is liable to a fine of £10 for 
each offence. 

Now, Sir, I may be asked why I go in 
for so extreme a measure p—why 1 do 
not attempt something moderate, which 
I should have achance of carrying? My 
answer in the first place is, that no 
modification of the Game Laws can effect 
any good purpose, for this precise reason 
—that all the evils that I eve described 
arise from the prodigious head of 
“game,” and nothing but a destruction 
of a large part of this enormous amount 
of game can effect the purposes desired. 
My Motion is also moderate in the sense 
that it would destroy two extremes—it 
would put down the battue system, and 
would take away all employment from 
the poacher. Now, I am not alone in 
this opinion. Lord Hatherley stated— 


“‘T do not believe that the great grievance 
arising from the Game Laws can be relieved by 
any palliations, and therefore they must be en- 
tirely got rid of.” 


And my hon. Friend the Member for 
Bury St. Edmunds (Mr. Greene)—to 
whose genial criticism I should have 
been very happy to be subject this even- 
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ing—said on the last occasion I brought 
this subject forward— 

“That there was no step between the main- 
tenance of the Game Laws and the proposals on 
the subject by the hon. Member for Leicester. 
Either it was right that game should be preserved 
or it was wrong. If it was wrong, the system 
should be attacked.”’ 


Now I know it is the fashion to at- 
tempt to frighten farmers by talking 
about the dangers of trespass; but the 
dangers of trespass have nothing to do 
with the matter. I am not now discussing 
the trespass laws—they may or they may 
not be sufficiently stringent—but this I 
know—that if the Acts which I propose 
to abolish were done away with there 
would be less temptation to trespass than 
there is now—as the farmers will very 
quickly see when they have no landlords 
to preside over their deliberations. For 
instance, Mr. Hewitt said at the Sussex 
Chamber of Agriculture— 

“Lord Malmesbury said if the Game Laws 
were abolished, the fact would necessitate a 
severe trespass law, and increase the rural con- 
stab by some 10,000 or 15,000 men. 
[* Oh, oh !”?] hae to hear that signifi- 
cant cry, for he believed there was not a tenant 
farmer in the hall who was so insane as to put 
any credence in the reckless statement of Lord 
Malmesbury. As farmers they knew that if 
the temptations to poach were removed that 
crime would gradually decrease.” 


I will also quote on this point the testi- 
mony of another gentleman, who, with 
the exception of my right hon. Friend 
the Mesthet for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright) has done more than anyone 
against these atrocious laws—the late 
Mr. Welford. He said— 

‘* No trespasses other than game trespasses 
are ever committed in England which the law 
does not effectually prevent or punish. Buta 
trespasg law for the p se of protecting game 
—or making privileged certain kinds of wild 
creatures—is a demand to which no tolerance 
should be given. There is nothing that would 
do more to sweeten the breath of rural rege A 
and pave the way foy goodwill and right feel- 
ing amongst all classes in our agricultural dis- 
tricts, than the repeal of the Game Laws.” 
Now, the impossibility of dealing in a 
small way with these Game Laws is also 
fully illustrated by the fact that, after 
all the inquiries and Committees that we 
have had, nothing has been done. The 
fact that I have alluded to, of the impos- 
sibility of really diminishing the evils 
of the Game Laws by so-called moderate 
reforms of them, perhaps accounts for 
the fact that so little has been done to 
carry out the recommendations adopted 
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in the Reports of either of the Commit- 
tees of 1846 and 1878, and that little 
has been practically useless. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Linlithgowshire 
(Mr. M‘Lagan) is to be complimented 
upon the zeal and energy with which he 
carried through his Game Laws Amend- 
ment (Scotland) Act. I am sure he will 
agree with me that, useful as, no doubt, 
his Act will be, he only touched the fringe 
of the subject, for it really only tended 
to give a little compensation to farmers 
ar to tenants, and transferred the tri- 
bunal from the justices to the sheriffs. 
In regard to the recommendations of 
the Committees to which I have alluded 
I will just mention the abolition of cu- 
mulative penalties. This was recom- 
mended in both Reports, but remains 
untouched. Regarding rabbits as ver- 
min, as recommended in the Report of 
1873, nothing has beendone. The abo- 
minable system under which the informer 
gets half the penalty—a gross injustice 
to the accused, and a terrible temptation 
to the gamekeeper—this, too, was re- 
commended to be altered by both Com- 
mittees, but remains untouched. But 
finally, if the House will allow me, I 
will give it the most extraordinary illus- 
tration of the impossibility of obtaining 
any reform of the Game Laws that can 
possibly be imagined. The House is 
already aware that the punishment for 
night poaching is of the most severe 
and atrocious character. For poaching 
at night without threatening violence a 
man may be sentenced to 14 years’ penal 
servitude; and for just taking a rabbit 
at night, with no intention of violence 
at all, the penalty is seven years’ penal 
servitude. The first Committee, in 1846, 
recommended that that atrocious punish- 
ment should be modified. In the 
Report of the Committee of 1873, drawn 
up by a late Colleague of the Govern- 
ment (Mr. Ward Hunt), a similar re- 
commendation was passed. No notice 
was taken of it in this House. There 
was a curious little incident showing the 
feeling in regard to the Game Laws 
which took place last year. A Scotch 
farmer was subjected to an atrocious 
unishment for trying to snare a hare 
just outside his own hedge. A Scotch 
Member brought up a question on the 
subject; and the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department said he 
was prepared to bring in a Bill to 
modify that law. He did bring in a 


Mr. P. A. Taylor 
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Bill, declaring that when there was no 
evidence whatever that violence was 
committed or was intended, that the 

unishment for night poaching should 
c reduced to what it would have been 
if the offence had been committed in the 
day time. I at once rose and suggested 
to the right hon. Gentleman that, how- 
ever desirable it might be thus to assist 
the Scotch farmers, the English farmers 
had every right to the same privilege, 
and that he surely would not dream of 
passing a Bill for Scotland which did 
not extend to England. After some con- 
sultation, the Lord Advocate frankly 
accepted that alteration, and promised 
if I would withdraw my opposition to 
the second reading that he would 
pledge himself to bring in a Bill extend- 
ing the change to Great Britain. I was, 
unfortunately, ill at that period, and had 
no opportunity of watching exactly how 
the matter went; but I know, in the first 
place, that this fairly moderate piece of 
legislation was altered down to absolute 
nothingness and meaninglessness. It 
was pallet in the first place, that the 
poacher must be alone, and that he must 
have no nets with him; so that it 
amounted to this—that if he proved he 
was not a poacher he should only be 
punished as if he had been caught in 
the day time. But that change was too 
strong for the Government Bench, and 
the Bill was officially burked at 7 o’clock 
in the morning one day in August. No 
doubt it may be said when the Govern- 
ment saw it had been reduced by their 
Friends to so simple a matter they re- 
solved to put it on one side, and to deal 
with the matter in the Criminal Code 
Bill. But on examining that Bill I find 
in it the same atrocious clause, and it is 
still proposed that a man should be 
liable to seven years’ transportation for 
taking a rabbit. While that clause re- 
mains in that Bill I promise it my most 
unmitigated opposition ; and I will stop 
short of nothing but that never-to-be- 
mentioned horror of having my humble 
name mentioned by you, Sir. In fact, 
the only alteration in the law of late 
years has been an alteration of the most 
aggravating severity; and that is the 
Act of 1862, called the Poaching Pre- 
vention Act. This Act did a great deal 
towards making game property, not so 
far as it turned policemen into game 
preservers, and actually disregarded a 
vital principle in our Constitution that a 
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man shall be deemed innocent until he is 

roved guilty. At present any poor la- 
rene wandering along the road with a 
bag on his back may be stopped by any 
scoundrel gamekeeper, who can claim 
the right to search him in order to see 
whether he has or has not og: upon 
him. The Commissioner of Zhe Norfolk 
News said— 

“As T have seen and heard much of the evil 
of game preserving, I will add one or two facts 
of which I was reminded by my informant in 
Suffolk, who has had large experience in game 
districts. He ascribed much evil to the Poach- 
ing Prevention Act, by which policemen were 
turned into gamekeepers, paid by the county 
and the State. This Act has so operated that 
while game preserving is as rampant as ever 
gamekeepers are less and less in request, their 
places being supplied by policemen. He as- 
sured me that a little while ago in The Field 
see he observed 60 advertisements by 
gamekeepers out of situations, and only two by 
gentlemen requiring gamekeepers.”” 


Probably the audacity of class legis- 
lation was never manifested in a more 
distinct manner than in this case, when, 
having first confiscated the property of 
the people in the wild animals of the 
country, the country. gentlemen then 
forced the people to pay for the preser- 
vation of the stolen property. 

. Two propositions have been made 
under which the present Game Laws 
might be abolished, to make game pro- 
perty, or to pass a stringent Trespass 
Law. To pass a Trespass Bill is pe te 
to re-produce the Game Laws in another 
form; while to make game property is 
to increase the evil, and to make it more 
flagrant by making the confiscation of 
the property of the people absolute and 
certain. A stringent trespass law-—why, 
the Night Poaching Act is a stringent 
Trespass Law. If you want to reduce 
the evil, you must reduce the head of 
game. If you pass a stringent Trespass 
Law which does not allow the head of 
game to be destroyed, you will simply 
have made a nominal change. A much 
more valuable change suggested is to 
remove ground game from the protection 
of the Act, and to leave only winged 
game under its protection. I cannot 
accept the principle that ground game 
is the only one which does damage; im- 
mense harm is done by winged game 
also. The Bishop of Manchester writes : 
—‘‘ Ground game does more hurt to the 
farmer ; winged game does more hurt to 
the peasantry.” I apprehend also that 
of the 10,000 men convicted annually, 
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far more are victims to pheasants than 


to hares. Mr. Hammerton, of the 
Warwickshire Farmers’ Club, declared 
that he had heard farmers say they had 
had gamekeepers hatching and increas- 
ing game for months on their farms; 
and when they began to peck their food, 
and were not able to fly, they were taken 
in baskets and set down in the middle 
of the fields to eat corn. Mr. Fisher, a 
Scotch farmer, said before the Committee 
that ‘‘a man in the Highlands had his 
entire crop destroyed by grouse.” My 
objection to this change is a fatal one— 
that it is impossible to separate these 
two heads of game. If you substitute 
for the Game Laws a Trespass Law, as 
regards ground game, who is to tell 
which a manis trespassing in search of ? 
The landlord will be sure to say that the 
man is after winged game, the trespasser 
will declare he is after ground game; 
and while there is a great head of game 
left on the land, not only will the evil 
to the farmer be undiminished, but the 
evil of poaching and of trespassing will be 
neither diminished nor done away with. 
We say simply to abolish the Game 
Laws is the only way to mitigate the evil. 

Now, this is my indictment against the 
Game Law system. It is a strong one I 
believe. It isa true and unexaggerated 
one. Ihave carried the House through 
the various classes affected by the law up 
tothe whole of the community. I cannot 
hope that I have converted the House 
to my views. The House will, perhaps, 
excuse me for saying that if there be 
any subject in this House on which I 
could not expect it to exhibit absolute 
impartiality, it would be on the question 
of supporting these Game Laws. But 
if I have not converted them, and if we 
cannot get rid of these laws from within, 
we must ask assistance from without. 
I find an historical parallel: which en- 
courages me in what I do. We are told 
that many hundred years ago the fields 
of the Balearic Islanders were overrun 
and eaten up by rabbits, which could 
not be slain by the natives because they 
were sacred animals. It is interesting 
to the philosophic observer to notice the 
continuity of certain religious ideas. 
The rabbit is as sacred now as it was 
before the Christian era. Well, the 
Balearic Islanders found they must get 
rid of the rabbits, because rabbits and 
religion together would have been their 
ruin. But as they were unable to do 
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it themselves, they sent to Rome for 
soldiers to do their business, who had 
no religious scruples on the subject. It 
is what I propose to do. But the Rome 
to which we shall have to send is not 
farther removed than our agricultural 
districts, and the soldiers who will do 
our business will be the enfranchised 
agricultural labourers. In conclusion, 
I beg leave to move the Resolution of 
which I have given Notice. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL, in rising 
to second the Motion, said, he had not 
been in the habit of taking part in the 
debates on the subject; but he was of 
opinion that the Game Laws were radi- 
cally wrong, and must be swept away, 
and if he had not been of that opinion, 
he would have been convinced by the 
eloquent and impressive speech of the 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. 
Taylor). He did not know whether the 
remedy proposed by the hon. Member 
was the Voct that could be discovered ; 
but, at any rate, they would clear the 
ground. He was in a position to take 
a somewhat impartial view of the sub- 
ject, as for the last 35 years — indeed, 
from the time he was able to hold a 
gun—he never missed an opportunity 
of doing his duty in the way of 
shooting, although with somewhat in- 
different success. He quite admitted 
that, to a certain extent, man was a 
hunting animal; and that being his na- 
ture, he thought it was well that hard- 
working men—such as the Legislators 
of that House—should, after they had 
terminated their labours, return to their 
savage state, and the pursuit of wild 
animals. As it was a good thing to 
turn a horse out to grass, so it was a 
good thing that a man should be turned 
to his savage state at times. But this 
might be carried too far in the interests 
of the rich. As a consequence of the 
preservation of game, it was a fact that, 
at the present time, a Highlander had 
become almost an extinct animal in his 
own country, which had been converted 
into a ground of enjoyment for the 
rich. In the view of our requirements 
asa great Empire, it was, he believed, 
an irreparable error to have caused 
the wholesale emigration of Highlanders 
to take place. The result of such a 
depopulation was that we had not now 
the men for our Armies that we formerly 
had. In the Highlands, men had to 
give way to sheep, and sheep to grouse, 
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and thereby a great national loss had 
been sustained. His opinion, however, 
was that, although the Game Laws 
might, in many respects, operate for the 
benefit of the rich, and in some sense, 
when used moderately and fairly, be 
from their point of view not undesirable, 
still that the House should take a wider 
range and consider what was most bene- 
ficial to the wholecommunity. The con- 
clusion from the arguments of the hon. 
Member for Leicester was, he thought, 
irresistible— namely, that great and 
grave evils arose to the community from 
the existence of those laws, and that, 
therefore, those evils must be remedied 
by some very radicalchange. He would 
not go into the case of the farmers. 
They were, no doubt, able, to a certain 
extent, to preserve their interests by 
contract ; but they could not always take 
sufficient care of themselves, for it was 
notorious that contracts were frequently 
found to be insufficient for the purpose 
intended, and great losses resulted to 
them from the action of the Game 
Laws. But his chief interest was in 
the general community, who might be 
said to be represented by the poacher. 
Now, the poacher was an unpopular 
person, although, he believed, Shake- 
speare, Robin Hood, and other distin- 
guished persons, who had come down to 
us as great men and great heroes, were 
poachers. However that might be, it 
was certainly the case that there existed 
in the general community a justifi- 
able feeling against the Game Laws. 
As he understood the state of things, it 
was this—The Common Law of England 
and Scotland wasin favour of the poacher. 
Trespass upon land was not a criminal 
offence ; its utmost penalty was payment 
for the damage’ done to fences or crops. 
Neither was the killing of game an 
offence at Common Law. But Parlia- 
ment had, by statute, created a concrete 
offence, and trespass in pursuit of game 
became a crime. It was made acriminal 
offence by landlord enactments and Land 
Laws, against which the feelings of the 
people rebelled. What, then, was the 
remedy the hon. Member proposed? It 
was simply the abolition of the Game 
Laws ; and he was not sure that, upon 
the whole, admitting that it would be 
an evil as regarded the recreation of the 
rich, it would not, if it were possible, 
be a good thing to have the Game Laws 
wholly abolished, and with the Game 
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Laws the game also. But he feared in 
the present state of things that was not 
possible. He thoroughly agreed with 
the hon. Member for Leicester that they 
could not cure the evil by any mere 
modification of the present Game Laws. 
There was one remedy which had been 
hg spe and which the hon. Member 
or Leicester stigmatized as idiotic. That 
remedy would make game property on 
certain conditions. Unless they abo- 
lished the Game Laws and game alto- 
gether, he thought the only alternative 
was to make game property. But he 
would not do that without compensation. 
The rights of the people as to free ac- 
cess to land had been greatly abridged 
in recent times. Not many centuries ago 
two-thirds of the land of England was 
common or commonable land. There 
was free passage over it, and there was 
the right tothe game. Gradually these 
rights had been taken away, and the 
greater part of the land inclosed; and 
the peo le were absolutely confined to 
the high roads. The result was great 
inconvenience, and it would be an addi- 
tional grievance if the right of the peo- 
ple to the game was swept away without 
any compensation. The view of the 
case he had to suggest was that this 
question of the Game Laws should be 
treated, not by itself, but in connection 
with the whole of the Land Question, 
which was coming rapidly upon us, 
Unless the Game Laws were to be abo- 
lished altogether, the only alternative 
was to make the game property, as sheep 
were, under certain conditions; and in 
that event the people ought to have a 
quid pro quo in their restoration to some 
of the other rights in the land of which 
they had been deprived. The kind of 
guid pro quo he would suggest would be 
to give the people an absolute right of 
way over the land, with fair compensa- 
tion to the landlord, whenever it was 
really necessary, and to make that ne- 
cessary, subject to the decision of a 
ublic tribunal, and to establish the lia- 
ility of the proprietors to the expro- 
priation of portions of the land for pur- 
poses of general benefit — for garden 
grounds, small properties, and other re- 
quirements of the people—with, again, 
fair compensation to the landlord, as had 
been suggested by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich. The 
hon. Member concluded by seconding 
the Motion. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That; in the onion of this House, the ex- 
isting Game Law Code, maintained for the pur- 
pose of preserving certain wild animals for 
sport, is unjust to the farmer, demoralising to 
the labourer, and injurious to the whole com- 
munity, and should therefore be abolished.’’— 
(Mr. P. A. Taylor.) 


Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT, in 
rising to move, as an Amendment, “ That 
it is not now expedient to deal with the 
question of the Game Laws,”’ said, the 
hon. Member who had just sat down 
(Sir George Campbell) had given many 
reasons whe the Game Laws should not 
be abolished, and yet he was going to 
support the Resolution of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor). 
The hon. Member for Kirkcaldy told 
them he had amused himself by shoot- 
ing; but in the hon. Member for Leices- 
ter they had a man who had never, 
perhaps, indulged in the pastime of 
shooting or hunting since the day he was 
born. hat did the hon. Member know 
of the feelings of those who indulged in 
English sports? He must know be 
little, if he supposed that by one fe 
swoop he could, - a Resolution in that 
House, abolish the Game Laws. He 
had read a great number of extracts from 
newspapers ; but he had not verified one 
of them. He (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
did not rise to defend the over-preser- 
vation of game ; in fact, he disliked it as 
much as anyone. He believed over- 
preservation had -been fatal in some 
counties, and that had it not been for 
it, this outery against the Game Laws 
would never have been raised. No one 
was more fond of good shooting than the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
(Sir William Harcourt) ; he enjoyed it, 
and would be sorry to see it abolished; 
he would be the last man to go and 
live or even stay in the coy un- 
less he could enjoy this sport. It did 
not at all follow that he liked to in- 
dulge in it to the detriment of anyone 
else; and it was not necessary that he 
need do so. They did not require the 
abolition of the Game Laws in order to 
get rid of the evils connected with them. 
The hon. Member for Kirkcaldy did not 
think they ought to be abolished, but 
would make game — providing 
trespass were abolished. hiigpae the 
hon. Member had an estate near a large 
town; how would he like afew thousand 
people trampling over the crops? That 
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could be satisfactory neither to him nor 
to the neighbourhood ; and such a pro- 
posal might be dismissed as one which, 
if it were tried, would certainly have 
to be repealed. The hon. Member for 
Leicester had alluded to one of the most 
mischievous of practices, the buying of 
eggs. No gentleman ought tobuy eggs; 
it was a temptation to the poorer classes 
to take them in order to sell them at the 
highest prices they could obtain ; it made 
them poachers from their youth ; and it 
was an excessively mischievous thing. 
But that was no reason why the Game 
Laws should be abolished. No doubt, 
there were anomalies connected with the 
Game Laws, and some poachers had been 
dealt with too severely; but if the hon. 
Member for Leicester would look at all 
the cases that came before the magis- 
trates, he would find that they did act 
with discrimination, and that they made 
a difference between trumpery cases and 
those in which violence had been used. 
Hedid not deny that an excessive amount 
of ground game had in former days done 
a great, he might say an immense 
amount of mischief; but in his (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot’s) own county, at 
least, that complaint had been got rid of 
as regarded hares and rabbits, by letting 
tenants come there and have power to 
kill rabbits. Landlords felt that it was, 
indeed, to the best interest of both that 
they should be on good terms with 
their tenants; they often went out 
shooting together, and the tenant en- 
joyed sporting over the property he 
rented. Did tenants wish to have the 
Game Laws abolished? If the game on 
a farm were given up to the tenant he 
always proved to be the best game- 
keeper: no one enjoyed shooting more; 
and whether the tenants had the game, 
provided they had the power to keep 
down the rabbits, they would be the 
last to say the Game Laws ought to be 
abolished. If they did not give gentle- 
men some amusement to attract them to 
the country and to keep them there, they 
would have absenteeism, which was so 
much complained of in Ireland. What 
an amount of writing there was in the 
newspapers about the 12th of August, 
the ist of September, and the Ist of 
October! Would it not be a disappoint- 
ment to the people in the towns if there 
was no game in the country? In France 
they could not find a blackbird or a spar- 
row, and now legislation was necessary 
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to preserve even the small birds. The 
hon. Member for Leicester had called to 
his aid the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright), who never had a good word to 
say for country gentlemen ; but if the 
Game Laws were abolished then salmon 
rivers ought ‘not to be preserved; and 
the hon. Member for Leicester, to be 
consistent, should include them in his 
Motion. The right hon. Gentleman was 
only amiable when he was catching a 
salmon; but. otherwise he described coun- 
try gentlemen as stupid, good fornothing, 
and who were only interested in punish- 
ing and avenging themselves on poachers. 
If the Game Laws were fairly adminis- 
tered and over-preservation was stopped, 
they might be maintained with less mis- 
chief than would attend their abolition, 
and it was for that reason he moved that 
it was not expedient to deal withthem at 
the present time. 

EartPEROY, inseconding theAmend- 
ment, said, that in mentioning Robin 
Hood as a poacher it had been over- 
looked that he was also a highwayman, 
and that it was as good a defence for 
highway robbery as for poaching to say 
that it was a temptation to the poor man 
that the rich man should have some- 
thing the poor man wanted. The speech 
of the hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. 
P. A. Taylor) was a great display of 
strong feeling and hard words against 
the Game Laws and their administra- 
tion; but his strength of feeling was a 

ood deal wasted, because no one would 

eny that as regarded such administra- 
tion there were some evils connected 
with the system of game preserving 
which all would be glad to see removed. 
But when the hon. Member said they 
were an element in the agricultural dis- 
tress of the country he did not adduce 
any evidence of a conclusive character. 
Nothing which the hon. Member for 
Leicester said, from the beginning to the 
end of his speech, as proving damage, 
referred to anything but hares and rab- 
bits. Besides, the instances he quoted re- 
lated to only one or two districts of the 
country. Speaking with, perhaps, almost 
equal authority, he (Earl Percy) might 
say he knew parts of England where no 
such cases, nor anything approaching to 
them, could be brought forward against 
either landlords or magistrates. Then, 
the hon. Member for Leicester compared 
the state of things in France under the 
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old régime to what now existed in Eng- 
land. But no such comparison could be 
instituted. He did not need to follow 
the hon. Member in all the accusations 
he had brought against the working of 
the Game Laws. Without defending 
the stringency of those laws, he must 
observe that many of the cases brought 
forward were cases in which the law 
had been stretched in a manner in which 
those who wished the Game Laws pre- 
served disapproved. The hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy (Sir trac. Campbell) 
had shown most conclusively, as his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Mover of the 
Amendment (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
said, what was the real value of the Game 
Laws in a national point of view. The 
hon. Member for Leicester said a poor 
man had now no right to go anywhere 
but along the highway; but that cer- 
tainly was not the fact. In no country 
that he (Earl Percy) was acquainted 
with was there greater freedom enjoyed 
by the public to traverse the lands of 
proprietors than in England, and for 
this simple reason—that the Game Laws 
enabled them to put a stop to any abuse 
of the right. e heard with some 
alarm the proposal of the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy that there should be right 
of way over every man’s property; but 
if, in the absence of Game Laws, they 
were to preserve their property from 
mischief by trespass, it would be neces- 
sary to have a strict Law of Trespass, 
They had been told that if country gen- 
tlemen were deprived of the right they 
had to enjoy sport, they would most 
likely leave their homes and live else- 
where. There was a great deal of truth 
in that; but he put the question on 
higher ground. That which distin- 
guished this country was what was called 
our country life, under which a body of 
entlemen possessed of property, and 
faving the interests of the people at 
heart, took part in the sports and directed 
the local affairs of their district, thus 
showing that they were of use and in- 
fluence in the world. Of this influence 
the hon. Member for Leicester sought 
to deprive them. This was a question 
which concerned the whole nation. If, 
as he (Earl Percy) believed, country 
gentlemen were the most respected and 
respectable class in the country, if they 
did good work and maintained a position 
which gave to the country character and 
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for the country when those were driven 
from it who formed so essential an ele- 
ment in its direction and in its power. 
He hoped that day was far distant ; and 
though he should be sorry to base his 
objection to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Leicester solely on this 
ground, yet, seeing in it an element of 
great danger, and taking other objec- 
tions also into consideration, he begged 
to second the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘it is not now expedient to deal with the ques- 
tion of the Game Laws,” —(Sir Walter Barttelot,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question we sed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


PRIVILEGE (TOWER HIGH LEVEL 
BRIDGE (METROPOLIS) COMMITTEE). 
ARREST OF OCHARLES EDMUND GRISSELL. 


The Serjeant at Arms reported to the 
House that, in pursuance of the Order 
of the House, and in obedience to Mr. 
Speaker’s Warrant, he had taken Charles 
Edmund Grissell into custody. 


Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: Mr. 
Speaker, in the absence of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, I move that 
Charles Edmund Grissell do stand com- 
mitted to the custody of the Serjeant at 
Arms; and that you, Sir, do issue your 
Warrant accordingly; and that the Ser- 
jeant at Arms do bring him in custody 
to the Bar of the House to-morrow at 
12 o’clock. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That Charles Edmund Grissell do 
stand committed to the custody of the Serjeant 
at Arms attending this House; and that Mr. 
Speaker do issue his Warrants accordingly. 

Ordered, That the Serjeant at Arms do bring 
the said Charles Edmund Grissell, in custody, 
to the Bar of this House, To-morrow, at Twelve 
of the clock. 


GAME LAWS.—RESOLUTION. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Sr ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
it was amusing to hear that the Seconder 
of the Resolution did not agree with it, 
because he said that, in his opinion, the 
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Game Laws should not be abolished, but 
altered. In that he agreed entirely. 
Nothing had created more irritation in 
connection with this subject than the 
practice of selling game ; and those who 
wished to preserve the Game Laws 
should do their best to put a stop to 
that practice. So far from the Game 
Laws being objected to as a whole, he 
had known farmers object to the small 
quantity of game. Farmers liked to 
have a few hares to shoot in order to 
entertain a friend. If he voted for the 
Resolution, it would be in the sense of 
the Seconder and not of the Mover, for 
he thought that it was desirable not to 
abolish but to modify the Game Laws. 
He had himself introduced a Bill on the 
subject which had satisfied that not very 
easily satisfied body, the Scotch Cham- 
ber of Agriculture. It proceeded upon 
the principle of abolishing the protec- 
tion of ground game; and he believed 
that if that were done there would be 
little more agitation against the Game 
Laws. The Court of Session in Scot- 

land had last year decided that rabbits 
- were vermin, and as such ought to be 
destroyed by farmers without taking out 
a gun licence ; but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had refused to instruct his 
officers to recognize that decision in so 
far as to exempt farmers from the neces- 
sity of taking out a gun licence in order 
to shoot rabbits; and a similar diffi- 
culty, raised as to the shooting of wood 
9, gow without taking out a gun licence, 

ad created great irritation, and had led 
to a good deal of agitation against the 
Game Laws; because people had got 
the idea that, unless the Game Laws 
were abolished, they could not shoot 
rabbits and pigeons without a licence. In 
conclusion, the hon. and gallant Baronet 
repeated that he should vote for the Re- 
solution in the sense put upon it by the 
Seconder, and not in that of the Mover, 
because he was not for the abolition, but 
the reform of the Game Laws. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, he stood in 
a peculiar position with regard to this 
question. He did not agree with his 
hon. and gallant Friend who moved the 
Amendment (Sir Walter B. Barttelot), 
which he (Mr. Clare Read) thought was 
somewhat shirking the question. He did 
not agree with his hon. Friend who 
moved the Resolution (Mr. P.A. Taylor); 
and he was equally unable to agree with 
his Seconder, or the hon. and gallant 
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Gentleman who had spoken last (Sir 
Alexander Gordon), as they both ob- 
jected to the repeal of the Game Laws, 
and yet were going to vote for such re- 
peal. He looked at the question almost 
entirely from an agricultural point of 
view, and would endorse a saying which 
was attributable to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
John Bright)—namely, that a farmer had 
a right to protect his crops from all 
wild animals that preyed upon them. 
That was his (Mr. Clare Read’s) notion— 
that a farmer should have the inalienable 
privilege of killing hares and rabbits 
which devastated his farm. He went 
even further than that; he would not 
deprive a landlord of that power, for he 
had seen instances in which game was 
kept in such a quantity by a tenant as 
to seriously injure the property of the 
landlord. The rabbits and hares pulled 
down fences, destroyed quickset, and ate 
away the underwood ; and actually, in 
some cases, they destroyed the young 
timber. If the law granted this 
joint right, he believed that in the 
majority of cases there would be no 
collision between the landlord and ten- 
ant. Almost the whole of the agricul- 
tural grievance centred in ground game. 
With the exception of wood pigeons, all 
kinds of birds did a certain amount of 
good—more good than harm—and he 
would be very sorry indeed that game birds 
should be extirpated. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Leicester had ridiculed 
his statement that there were Game 
Laws in America; but, although he 
might be an ‘“‘ innocent ignorant,” he 
certainly did see and hear of Game Laws 
there. You constantly saw notices put 
up that trespassers who hunted or fished 
would be prosecuted. Even in the wild 
State of Minnesota, where there were 
thousands of acres of unoccupied land, 
there wasa very stringent law regarding 
the preservation of wild fowl and birds. 
In almost every State there was a close 
time; and even in New York, he believed, 
the people were not allowed to kill a 
sparrow. The consequence was that 
there was such an enormous number of 
sparrows in New York that he was quite 
sure they must be a dreadful nuisance. 
It was rather curious that, while the 
English farmer complained of hares and 
rabbits, the Irish farmer rather rejoiced 
in the hare, so that last Session a Bill 
had been introduced and passed to enact 
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a close season for hares. He hoped that 
such a proposal would not be made for 
England. It was quite true that he (Mr. 
Clare Read) had stated some years ago 
that thousands more sheep could have 
been reared in Norfolk but for the large 
quantity of ground game that wasto be 
found in that county. He had very 
great pleasure in testifying to the de- 
creased quantity of ground game in the 
Eastern Counties at the present time. 
In fact, hares and rabbits were done 
away with on many estates. When the 
hon. Member for Leicester said this was 
a@ year of exceptional severity in the 
agricultural districts, he (Mr. Olare 
Read) would also observe that the year 
was also an exceptional one as regarded 
the small quantity of game in those 
counties; and, therefore, he did not think 
rege could be said to have anything to 
o with deficiency in the crops. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for Lei- 
cester in thinking the Police Poaching 
Act objectionable. It was anomalous 
that a police-constable should have the 
right to search a man in the highway if 
suspected of poaching, but not if sus- 
pected of robbing a hen-roost. When, 
however, it was asserted that a starving 
labourer was under peculiar temptation 
to poach rather than steal, he begged to 
express his dissent. He could not see 
why a game preserve should be more 
tempting than a hen-roost or a sheep- 
fold. Under the existing law, a land- 
lord could eat a tenant up by means of 
game, and yet the Law of Distress would 

ive him the power to recover his rent. 

hat seemed to him an injustice. The 
landlord might—he did not say it was 
often done—let his farm, and afterwards 
let his game. The consequence would 
be that the game tenant would have no 
sympathy with the agricultural tenant, 
and the latter might be ruined; and 
though he did not say such cases hap- 
pened frequently, still he thought the 
law which allowed them ought to be 
amended. He was not a total repealer, 
but a reformer of the Game Laws. He 
thought a remedy might be found for 
the férmer as well as for the landlord, 
by modifying the existing laws. Al- 
though there were one or two Com- 
mittees which had made suggestions and 
certain modifications which had not yet 
been carried into effect, he was not with- 
out hope that whenever leisure time 
arliament would take into con- 
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sideration the present Game Laws with 
the view of providing an adequate 
remedy. 

Dr. KENEALY: Mr. Speaker, I do 
not intend, in the few remarks which I 
shall make, to enter into the general 
question of the Game Laws. The millions 
in this country, the bulk of the popula- 
tion, have made up their minds as to 
their arbitrary and oppressive nature, 
and as to the mode in which they are ad- 
ministered; and they are nearly all 
against them. But of what force or use 
is their opinion? This House, consisting 
mainly of Whig and Tory landlords, is 
not at all likely to repeal the Game Laws. 
The Whigs are as resolved as the Tories, 
and the Tories are as resolute as the 
Whigs upon this; and I shall, therefore, 
waste no time in argument, because I 
believe that argument is useless here at 
the present time. But I desire to men- 
tion one or two facts which have been 
lately brought before me; and they are 
of such a nature that they will weigh 
with those who read our debates, if they 
do not tell inthe House itself. These facts 
are connected with Richmond Park, and 
with its Ranger, the Duke of Cambridge. 
This noble Duke reserves a great portion 
of that park for his game preserves, and 
he charges the public for his game- 
keepers. I do not know by what right 
he does either. I have always thought 
rece on that Richmond Park was a 
public park, and was public pro A 
and was open to all tee publioy: per the 
Duke of Cambridge thinks differently, 
and acts accordingly. In the old Tory 
days of one of your Predecessors, Mr. 
Speaker, in that Chair—I mean Mr. 
Addington, who afterwards became Prime 
Minister—King George the Third was so 
pleased with him, that, when he pre- 
sented him with Richmond Lodge, he 
made an offer to inclose 60 acres of land 
with it; but Mr. Addington refused on 
public grounds, and because it was a 
public park; and it was only after some 
importunity that he finally consented to 
have 10 acres inclosed ; and with these 
he remained satisfied as long as he occu- 
pied the Lodge. But we live in different 
times now; and I hear that the Duke of 
Cambridge has inclosed a large part of 
the park, and made it into preserves, and 
excludes the public, and does a great 
many things which he could not doif he 
were not supported by the Game Laws. 
I shall mention the case of Mr. Waite, 
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which has been brought before me. I 
hear that Mr. Waite is a respectable 
man; but, under the Duke and the Game 
Laws, he has been treated with hardship, 
and I even think with injustice. He 
was walking some time since in Rich- 
mond Park with adog. He saw a rabbit, 
for the place is thick with them, and he 
took it. Very few persons would resist 
the temptation in a park that belongs to 
the public, and Mr. Waite did not resist. 
He was pounced upon by the Duke’s 
gamekeepers, and he received no less 
than four summonses. First, he was 
summoned for trespass; second, for tres- 
pass on a Royal preserve; third, for 
going there with a dog; fourth, for tak- 
ing ahare. He wastried before magis- 
trates, and for these four offences— 
which were really only one—he was fined 
£7, or four months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour. Can we wonder that such 
laws, thus administered, are odious in 
the eyes of all persons? I shall there- 
fore vote with the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor). 

Mr. PELL, as a Game Law reformer, 
regretted that the hon. Member for Lei- 
cester, (Mr. P. A. Taylor) should have 
presented his case in a grotesque and 
exaggerated form, such as one might 
have expected to find in a chapter of that 
celebrated satire of Swift’s, Gulliver's 
Travels. It was an extravagant picture 
of the state of things which existed in 
this country some years back. The hon. 
Gentleman’s remarks would have been 
more to the point if they had set forth 
the objections to the Game Laws, the 
abstract principle of which lay in a nut- 
shell. It was this—that hares and rab- 
bits ought not to be exterminated, inas- 
much as they were articles of food, but 
ought to be kept in their places. He 
would admit that the Game Laws re- 
quired modification in some respects. 
There could be no doubt that rabbits 
were unduly preserved in some parts of 
the country, and such an amendment of 
the law as would keep them within pro- 
per bounds was desirable. Considering 
that a Select Committee had sat for two 
years to investigate the question, he 
thought the hon. Member for Leicester 
might have submitted a more precise and 
more tangible proposal to the considera- 
tion of the House. For his part, he 
could not support the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman; and he was equally disin- 
clined to vote for the Amendment of the 
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hon. and gallant Member (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot). There were many objec- 
tionable features in the Game Laws. 
Many of them had been pointed out by 
witnesses examined before the Com- 
mittee to which he had referred, and of 
which he was a Member. He himself 
suggested Amendments in that Com- 
mittee, and he still maintained that legis- 
lation was called for. Indeed, he had 
attempted it once himself, shortly after 
the Committee had reported. The Bill 
he then introduced would, he thought, 
give the tenant farmer an opportunity of 
protecting himself against the undue 
preservation of game by third parties. 
He gave great attention to the framing 
of the measure, and employed an able 
draftsman; but it was snuffed out in a 
moment by the late Member for West 
Aberdeenshire (Mr. M‘Combie), who 
characterized it as a monstrous Bill. 
After all, it should be borne in mind 
that the Game Laws were really Laws of 
Trespass, and it was a question for con- 
sideration as to how far those Laws of 
Trespass might be relaxed without jeo- 
pardizing the give-and-take principle 
which at present obtained in the country 
of allowing persons to pass over land, 
though they had no right of ownership 
or occupation. Sometimes he had seen 
400 or 500 horsemen come across his 
land, and of these not half were land- 
owners, the majority of them being over- 
worked merchants and men of that class 
whose occupations were in the City. No 
doubt, damage was done to the land by 
hunting ; but in these matters the give- 
and-take principle must be observed. 
He thought the proper amendment 
would be—not that the Game Laws 
should be entirely swept away, but that 
as soon as possible they should be con- 
sidered by the House with a view to 
their amendment. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, the complexities 
of the Game Laws were so peculiar that 
it was very difficult to frame a measure 
for their removal. While it was difficult 
to deal with this question by Resolution 
it would be still more so to bring in a 
Bill, and if any measure were introduced 
it ought to be on the responsibility of 
the Government. If it were done at all, 
it must be done by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, and the sooner it 
was done the better. At present the law 
left the game entirely in the hands of 
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the tenant, who, if he agreed to give it 
up for the use of the landlord, got the 
land at alower rent. He believed that, 
in most instances where game was not 
over-preserved, and where a proper 
feeling prevailed between the landlord 
and tenant, which was apainegh the case 
in England, not so much harm was done 
as the world was trying to represent. 
Still, he admitted that there was some 
harm done. The mischief to the crops 
was caused almost exclusively by the 
ground game. In one case as much as 
£60 or £70 was paid for damage to a 
single field committed by such game. 
Partridges, on the other hand, did no 
harm, but good, and the number of 
pheasants was so comparatively small as 
not to interfere seriously with crops. 
He saw no alternative whatever but to 
abolish ground game, and he believed 
that if they were abolished there would 
be little or no grumbling. The law 
might be altered with that object; but 
to enact a Law of Trespass was a very dif- 
ferent affair. The present Secretary tothe 
Treasury had endeavoured to deal with 
that; butthe Committee that had inquired 
into the subject had not recommended a 
change. The night poacher was gene- 
rally the refuse of society, and it was 
difficult to deal with him; but the case 
of a day poacher was very different. An- 
other point was rather important. It 
appeared from trustworthy evidence that 
no fewer than 30,000,000 of rabbits were 
annually grown in this country for the 
market. That was a serious question, 
and it came this—Did they lose or gain by 
them? He believed decidedly that they 
lost by them, if, at least, it was true that 
eight rabbits consumed the keep of one 
sheep. Withrespecttosheep, he mightre- 
mark that the hon. Member for Leicester 
a P, A. Taylor) had not accurately 

escribed Scotch deer forests, which, in 
fact, were not forests, but large tracts of 
wild land where deer actually lived. 
The evidence and the probability was 
that as much meat was grown in them 
under the present state of things as 
could be obtained by feeding sheep. 
However, the whole question was very 
serious, and of the greatest import- 
ance; it was impossible that it could 
be allow to rest; and it would sooner 
or later — the sooner the better — 
command the attention of the Govern- 
ment of the country, though he envied 
no Government that was so hardy as 
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to attempt to deal with it. Still, the 
Committee of 1873 had presented a very 
able Report, which would some day be 
the basis of legislation ; and in the mean- 
time, by way of protesting against the 
policy of inaction, he felt himself com- 
pelled to vote for the Resolution. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE thought 
that the hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Muntz) had given a rather strange 
reason for his intention to vote for the 
Resolution. He thoroughly agreed with 
all that the hon. Member had said about 
ground game, and felt sure that there 
would be advantage in the laws being 
altered in reference to those creatures. 
His principal property, standing as it did 
in a Metropolitan county, was, to a wide 
extent, a wild, poor moorland, in which, 
if not continually checked, hares and 
rabbits would teem to the equal detri- 
ment of the landlord’s underwood and 
the tenant’s hop-vines. But ground 
game was one thing, the harmless wild 
bird, the partridge, another, and the less 
than half-wild pheasant a third. He 
could not see why, if sheep farming was 
worthy of protection, pheasant farming 
should be less worthy of that assistance 
which the laws were supposed to give 
to the acquisition and preservation of 
useful and food-yielding property. The 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. 
Taylor) would be glad to learn that, 
comparing all round—sheep, pigs, short- 
horns, and other farm animals—there 
was no mere artificial creature than the 
pheasant. It was the stock of the woods 
as beeves and sheep were of the meadows. 
He (Mr. Beresford Hope) owned property 
and preserved game, although he was 
not a sportsman himself; and he wished 
to know why, on account of a mere ana- 
tomical distinction, they should shut their 
eyes to common sense and refuse to ad- 
mit that the pheasant was to all intents 
and purposes a product of civilization, 
and as such entitled to protection equally 
with the other stocks and crops of the 
farmer. Pheasant farming wasas genuine 
an industrial process as sheep farming. 
But it was argued that pheasants did 
damage. That certainly was, however, 
merely a question of degree, and the 
damage done by them was a simple 
question of money between the landlord 
and the tenant, while a man who was 
not a fool, before taking a farm, would 
ascertain the conditions under which 
his landlord was agame preserver. To at- 
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tempt to elevate into a political grievance 
the bargaining which had inevitably su- 
perseded the old-fashioned relations be- 
tween the typical Sir Roger de Coverley 
and his tenantry was to play fast and 
loose with common sense. The whole 
arrangement was a bargain; game might 
do damage in the fields, as sheep or pigs 
straying into the woods would do damage 
to the young shoots; and the question 
literally was, whether the game was 
worth the candle. In the case of rab- 
bits, the damage done was so consider- 
able that he was personally for some 
preventive legislation. As for his own 
practice, as soon as the 2nd of February 
came, his keeper and the tenants used 
continually to be out rabbiting, while 
the bag belonged to the tenant, and the 
complaint to which of late years he had 
became familiar was that the sport was 
bad. He feared that if he should hap- 
pily exterminate his rabbits he might be 
left face to face with a tenantry discon- 
tented at the loss of their February fun. 

Mr. HOPWOOD, in supporting the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Leicester 
(Mr, P. A. Taylor), said, the Game Laws 
were demoralizing and unjust. Nobody 
had anything to say in favour of them 
save on the ground of ‘“sport;’’ and, 
therefore, they were asked to maintain 
laws that were unjust. In carrying 
them out, hon. Gentlemen were allowed 
to act as magistrates in their own cases, 
and very frequently to perpetrate very 
gross injustice. If that was a fact, of 
which, in his opinion, there was little 
doubt, it seemed to him to be a shocking 
and frightful evil that the administra- 
tion of the law should be marked with 
such injustice or held up to contempt in 
the eyes of the lower classes. It entered 
their minds that those above them were 
unjust; that the word of a gamekeeper 
was worth more than their own; that a 
gamekeeper might shoot a poacher, and 
might hunt men with dogs. If a poacher 
was shot at, it was just a chance if the 
gamekeeper was brought up; but if it 
was the gamekeeper who was shot at, 
the poacher was sure to be prosecuted. 
The existing system led to excessive game 
preserving, and caused an incalculable 
amount of crime and suffering. In con- 
firmation of that, he would ask the 
attention of the House to the result of 
one battue, as published by the Rev. 
F. O. Morris, in which the total number 
slaughtered was given at many thousand 
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head of game. He gave particulars of 
three battues, the number of head of 
game, and the number of tons weight of 
slain. Did any sensible Member in the 
House approve of that mode of shooting? 
It was the love of killing, and nothing 
else. What had the 52,000 or so of per- 
sons who took out game certificates done 
for the country that it should give them 
these hurtful laws to support them in the 
enjoyment of their ‘‘ sport,” which, too 
often, was mere butchery? The blood- 
stained code of our Game Laws was 
monstrous andindefensibleinitsseverity. 
For the first offence there was imprison- 
ment for three months, and sureties had 
to be found for six months more. For 
the second offence the imprisonment was 
for six months, and sureties for 12 months 
had to be found ; so that, for taking a 
rabbit or attempting to take one asa 
second offence, a man might be kept 18 
months in prison. If three men with a 
stick were found on land at night in 
search of game they were liable to 14 
years’ penal servitude, a punishment 
double that inflicted upon persons guilty 
of the gross crime of perjury. The num- 
ber of convictions under the summary 
jurisdiction of justices in 1877-8 was 
12,583; in 1876-7 it was 13,521. A 
large number of these — he gave the 
numbers—were sentenced to imprison- 
ment, amounting in the total to 55,000 
days’ imprisonment, one, at least, to be 
laid to the door of every holder of a 
licence. A large number were sentenced 
to fines, Many besides had to go to gaol 
for want of sureties. He hoped the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment would inquire how many were in 
gaol now for want of sureties. In addi- 
tion to these were the Assize cases for 
night poaching, nearly 100 in number, 
besides those cases which were ranked 
as murder, but had arisen out of the 
painful conflicts which the conduct of 
keepers and the action of these laws pro- 
duced. Add together the imprisonment, 
the loss of life, the demoralization of 
peasants, the destruction of food, the 
cost of prisons, of prosecutions, of police, 
and he would ask were such laws worth 
the sacrificeinvolved? Did they deserve 
to be maintained ? 

Mr. W. 8. STANHOPE said, 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had just spoken (Mr. Hopwood) 
seemed to take his notions on thissubject 
rather from newspaper reports than from 
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ractical experience. He (Mr. Stan- 
Tape) did not desire to defend those 
landowners who carried the preservation 
of game to such an extent as some of 
those whose cases had been quoted ; but 
he thought that was a matter which was 
gradually righting itself, and that there 
was now very little complaint on the part 
of tenantsagainst landlords inthe greater 
part of the country, on the score of over- 
preservation of game. Having been long 
connected with the gaol of Wakefield, 
and being chairman of its committee, he 
could say that for several years the num- 
ber of those committed in that part of 
the country for breach of the Game Laws 
only varied from 14 to 3 per cent of the 
total number of prisoners. That was cer- 
tainly not so tremendous a result as the 
statistics of the hon. and learned Member 
who had just sat down would lead them 
to suppose. There was one point in con- 
nection with this subject which he wished 
to impress upon the House—namely, 
that in this country we had the most 
lenient form of Trespass Law, and that 
was owing to the operation of the Game 
Laws. There was in towns a number of 
persons of bad character ready to issue 
out and commit depredations on the 
neighbouring property. He happened to 
be the owner of a property of 1,200 or 
1,400 acres between Bradford and Leeds. 
A good many years ago, when he was a 
young man, that property was in the 
hands of a tenant, a well-known pre- 
server of game, who looked after the 
property as if it had been his own: 
Considering the nearness of the towns, 
he had avery large amount of game; 
but as Leeds grew nearer the gentle- 
man moved to a more suitable place, 
and was succeeded by a large manufac- 
turer who would not allow game to be pre- 
served on the estate. Everything ought to 
have gone on well, according to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman ; but the reverse 
was the case. In the first place the game 
disappeared, then the tenants found all 
their poultry was gone, Leicestershire 
sheep also were destroyed, and so on. 
Gates and gate-posts disappeared, and 
even trees of large size. At last the 
tenants said something must be done, 
and they formed an association among 
themselves for the preservation of game 
on the estate. That association, estab- 
lished 15 or 16 years ago, still existed ; 
and the result was that it was now pos- 
sible to keep sheep on the property, and 
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other animals which farmers wanted. In 
the West of Yorkshire a very large area 
was moorland, and much of it had been 
seized by the large towns to supply 
themselves with water. For that crop 
they paid no rent. Having erected a 
reservoir they assumed a right over the 
whole watershed, perhaps some 2,000 or 
3,000 acres belonging to other people, 
and insisted that the water should be 
turned off in a state of purity fit to 
drink, and no manure could be put upon 
the moor. In his own case, being about 
a mile from the reservoir, he had been 
dragged into a Ohancery suit, and, 
finding that the whole of the rates of a 
town 18 miles distant would be employed 
against him, he had to capitulate and 
pay heavy costs. Therefore, the theory 
about the cultivation of waste lands dis- 
appeared so far as the moors of York- 
shire were concerned. The question was, 
what was the best use to put these moors 
to? They might be used for sheep or 
for grouse. For grouse the rent would 
be five or seven times more than for 
farming, and the arguments against the 
Game Laws hardly applied there. In 
these days of agricultural distress, the 
only agricultural property rising in value 
was game, and the value of that had al- 
most doubled. Was property of that 
kind to be sacrificed to a mere theory? 
Putting all these things together, he 
thought this was not a question for de- 
clamation, but rather for calm considera- 
tion, to see how far these laws could be 
put on a more practical and satisfactory 
footing. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, at 
last they had reached the true solution of 
the problem of agricultural distress. The 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
(Mr. Stanhope) had found out that other 
crops did not pay, and that game did. 
The Game Laws, therefore,~ according 
to the hon. Gentleman, ought to be pa 
up to enable country gentlemen to ob- 
tain the most profitable kind of crops. 
The hon. Gentleman said that the moors 
could not grow sheep, but they could 
grow grouse. The Game Laws were 
necessary for the maintenance of grouse, 
and, therefore, ought to be kept up. 
That appeared to him (Sir William 
Harcourt) to be a reductio ad absurdum for 
the maintenance of the Game Laws. 
Now they had the practical issue before 
the House. Whatever difficulty the 
might have felt as to the extent to whic. 
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the Motion of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor) 
went, there could be no mistake about 
the Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Member for West Sussex (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot), which was seconded by 


the noble Lord the Member for North | 


Northumberland (Earl Percy). The 
rinciple of the Amendment was ‘‘ No 
urrender.” The Amendment raised 

the issue in the plainest form. They 

would have no alteration in the Game 

Laws. That was the direct issue. He had 

been a little curious—and he had been 

sitting there the whole evening—to see 
what line ‘the farmers’ friends ’’ would 
take upon that issue, both in England 
and in Scotland. There were a good many 
of the Scotch farmers’ friends there, and 
they knew very well that they were all 
against over-preserving. But they all 
knew what the farmers wanted; what 
was said out-of-doors as to the present 
state of things about over-preserving, 
and that the Game Laws were the cause 
of it. What alteration were they going 
to make? They had been told by the 
last speaker that the system of large 
preserving was coming to an end. That 
might be quite true as regarded the last 
12 months, because the season was ad- 
verse. But in the five years past could 
it be said that it had diminished ? There 
were other things also said. Then the 
farmers’ friends were all against ground 
game. The hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) was always 
making speeches against rabbits, but 
never gave a vote against rabbits. When 
the Agricultural hinge Bill was be- 
fore the House there was a proposal to 
give the farmer protection against 
rabbits, and compensation for the da- 
mage they occasioned; but on that oc- 
casion the hon. Member for South Lei- 
cestershire, amidst cheers, walked out 
of the House, That was the way in 
which the ‘‘ farmers’ friends” dealt 
with their grievances. They were al- 
ways ready to enlarge upon the farmers’ 
grievances; but when a practical pro- 
posal came before the House they were 
not so active. The hon. Member for 
South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) extenu- 
ating, said—‘‘ Black is not so black, 
nor white so very white.’ So they al- 
ways found a reason for not voting for 
remedies proposed. But when they 
went into the counties they were all 
against the damage done by hares and 
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rabbits. But what was the remedy the 
farmers’ friends were fing to Bg 
pose to-night for the evils produced by 
ground game? Nothing whatever! for 
when the hon. and gallant Baronet pro- 
osed an Amendment that there should 
as no change in the Game Laws all the 
farmers’ friends were with him at 
once. The pattern farmers’ friend 
(Mr. Clare Read) said they would deal 
with those laws at their leisure. The 
farmers’ friends would help the far- 
mers ‘ at their leisure.” Why, he (Sir 
William Harcourt) did not know when 
they would have leisure if they had no 
leisure now. If the farmers waited for 
the leisure of hon. Gentlemen on the 
otker side of the House, led by the hon. 
and gallant Baronet (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot), seconded by the noble Lord 
the Member for North Northumberland 
(Earl Percy), and supported by the 
farmers’ friend (Mr. Clare Read), 
they would wait long, and be disap- 
pointed at last. [Mr. Orarz Reap: [ 
objected to the Amendment, and shall 
not vote for it.] Yes; but the hon. 
Member would vote against the Amend- 
ment, and wait for the leisure. But he 
(Sir William Harcourt) thought there 
never was a Session when there was 
more time, for there was no engrossing 
subject before the House. What, how- 
ever, would be thought of all this at the 
farmers’ clubs and ordinaries? They 
would see what it all meant, and under- 
stand it thoroughly. They would see 
that these speeches made at farmers’ 
meetings meant nothing, and that when 
the question of the Game Laws came 
before the House of Commons it was 
met by an Amendment of that descrip- 
tion, that there ought to be no change 
in the Game Laws. He should vote 
against the Amendment, as, in his opi- 
nion, the Game Laws were productive of 
much mischief. As to what had been 
said about the rights of property, why 
should the laws be much harsher and 
severer in the case of offences against one 
kind of property than against another? It 
was because they were laws passed by 
the dominant class affecting their own 
interests. If it were a mere question of 
property, why should there be different 
laws? He believed there was hardly a 
man in that House who could say he 
was satisfied with the practical working 
of the Game Laws. Why had not the 
hon. Member for South Leicestershire 
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proposed something ? [Mr. Petz : I did.] 
The hon, Gentleman, some years ago, 
certainly brought in a ‘‘ Rabbits’ Bill ;” 
but on the accession to Office of the Con- 
servative Government it became incon- 
venient. If they were out of Office they 
would, he had no doubt, have another 
‘Rabbits Bill.” They would aids 
that Session hear something about the 
Malt Tax—a mere flash in the pan; but 
when a proposal was made for a prac- 
tical remedy for what was known to be 
a farmers’ grievance, it was astonishing 
how quiet and how anxious to wait for 
leisure became the farmers’ friends 
in that House. Perhaps his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Rodwell) would get up 
and express his views on the Game 
Question. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for West Sussex said he would vote 
against the Resolution. He (Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt) would like to know how 
many country gentlemen were going to 
support that Amendment, and say ‘‘ No 
change in the Game Laws.” Were 
they going to say that the farmers de- 
sired no change? He hoped there 
would be a definite vote upon the ques- 
tion, whether the Game Laws, as they 
stood at present, were to be defended ; 
and upon that vote he should say ‘‘ Aye” 
to the Motion. 

Mr. RODWELL said, he should not 
be prevented by his hon. and learned 
Friend opposite (Sir William Harcourt) 
from making some observations because 
he had said that he (Mr. Rodwell), and 
those who acted with him, were only 
ostensibly the ‘‘ farmers’ friends.” His 
hon. and learned Friend had used that 
language both in and out of the House. 
But before he made such statements he 
should have acquainted himself with the 
facts, and not have made use of what 
had been said for the purpose of a joke. 
The hon. and learned Member for Ox- 
ford should have listened to what had 
been said, and if he had not done so 
should have been careful to ascertain 
whether he was correct. He himself 
had been present, and heard what his 
hon. Friends the Members for South 
Norfolk (Mr. Olare Read) and South 
Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) had said; and 
he would venture to say that they had 
never committed themselves to the doc- 
trine that no change in the Game 
Laws was necessary. They were, on the 
contrary, the advocates of some altera- 
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tion; but they did not go the length 
of the total abolition of those laws. 
That had been the sum and substance of 
their remarks. The conduct of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was not compli- 
mentary, to say the least of it, and he 
might use a stronger expression. What 
he and his hon. Friends said out of 
the House they acted up to in that 
House — he believed most conscien- 
tiously. He lived in a county in which 
game abounded, probably more than in 
any other part of England—and if the 
farmers of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cam- 
bridgeshire were polled they would be 
found to be against the abolition of the 
Game Laws. While he declared that to 
be his conviction, he was bound to say, 
as he had more than once said, that if 
the Amendment meant that there was 
no alteration of the Game Laws re- 
quired he would not vote for it. Where 
the landlords were resident on their 
estates, and in constant intercourse with 
their tenants, there was very little diffi- 
culty or unpleasantness; but he could 
not help saying that where the land was 
let to agricultural tenants, and where 
the landlord let his mansion for the pur- 
poses of shooting, difficulties and un- 
pleasantnesses did arise, and that he 
had known to be the case over and over 
again. It would be but fair, therefore, 
whenever those laws were dealt with, 
that some right should be reserved to 
the tenant—that the game should not 
be let without the consent of the tenant, 
or that he should have the option of 
taking it himself. He quite concurred 
with his hon. Friend (Mr. Olare Read) 
that ground game, especially within the 
last 10 years, was gradually diminishing 
in many parts of England, and that 
where formerly there used to be abund- 
ance there was now scarcely any. In 
saying all this he spoke from experience, 
which his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Oxford did not. He could 
give many instances, but he would men- 
tion one of an estate of 14,000 acres, 
where now there was not to be seen a 
rabbit from one day’s erd to another, 
except round the proprietor’s house and 
in the park, and where there used to be 
hundreds-of hares killed in a week, now 
a score could not be found. He could 
also speak of an estate in Suffolk where 
on 7,000 acres over 6,000 hares were 
killed in one season, now the number 
was not 600. These facts he wished 
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to communicate to his hon. and learned 
Friend, in order that when he spoke 
with reference to the Game Laws he 
should not be led to make ridiculous 
assertions or display an ignorance of the 
subject. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Hopwood) had made remarks in refer- 
ence to the conduct of magistrates which 
he regretted to hear. He quite agreed 
that the Game Laws ought to be modi- 
fied; but it was not well that such ex- 
treme views should be entertained on the 
subject, because it made it so difficult 
for those who desired certain changes to 
be effected to approach those who ex- 
pressed them. With reference to the 
remark about night poaching, and such 
a sentence as 14 years being attached to 
it, it was well known that it was only a 
Judge of the land who could give such 
a sentence, and everybody knew that it 
was only in extreme cases of violence 
that the maximum punishment was ever 
inflicted. For his own part, he was ready 
and willing to assist in amending the 
Game Laws; at the same time, he would 
not be voting according to his conscien- 
tious convictions, or in what he believed 
to be the wishes of tenant farmers, 
if he supported the Resolution. He 
trusted he had satisfied his hon. and 
learned Friend opposite, and given him 
some information which he might make 
use of on some future occasion. 

Mr. D. DAVIES said, he should vote 
for the Motion of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
P. A. Taylor), because he knew very well 
it would not become law. He would 
vote for it as a protest, because he be- 
lieved an amendment of the law was 
required. He knew better than hon. 
Members at the other side that rabbits 
were a.great trouble to the farmer. 
When he was a very young man he took 
a farm from a gentleman who was very 
fond of sporting. That was just before 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. There 
were hundreds of rabbits on the land 
which the landlord said should be pre- 
served. He declined the condition, and 
a@ compromise was arrived at. He had 
a clause inserted in the lease, under 
which he drew a line across the farm, 
and all the rabbits that came on one 
particular side of the line were his—the 
tenant’s—if he could catch them. On 
his side of the line there was some fine 
land with nice sweet grass, near the 
river and he knew they would come to 
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him from the rough land on the other 
side. In fact, he made a point of looking 
after them. He killed so many rabbits 
that the landlord soon found it was not 
worth his while to go shooting any- 
where, and they had never since done 
any harm in that part. The hares in his 
part of the country—Montgomeryshire— 
were so few that the farmers desired to 
see a few more than they did, and there 
was nota single farmer there who would 
vote for the abolition of hares. He had 
no doubt in his mind that there would 
be no trouble at all about this question 
were it not for a few landowners who 
over-preserved. The temptation to take 
hares was very great. Thirty-five years 
ago a hare would sell for only 15d., but 
now they readily fetched 3s. 6d.; and 
where hares were kept in considerable 
numbers, there men would go to get 
them, for if they took three or four they 
found that doing so was much more pro- 
fitable than working. The temptation 
was placed in their way by the land- 
owners who over-preserved. The Reso- 
lution of the hon. Member for Leicester 
extended to all kinds of game—winged 
as well as ground game. For his own 
part, he did not care about hares, so far 
as eating them was concerned; but he 
was fond of a partridge, and the Reso- 
lution would take both out of the list. 
If the Motion were carried, and the 
ground game and winged game as well 
as the Game Laws were abolished, the 
result would be not only ridiculous, but 
would be ruinous. As he had said, he 
would vote for the Motion as a protest, 
because he believed that something in 
the way of an amendment of the Game 
Laws was required, such as taking the 
rabbit out of the game list, which would 
be a step in the right direction. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he should not 
have risen to take part in the debate, 
but that he could not help being amused 
at the observations of the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford (Sir William 
Harcourt), who always was posing as 
somebody’s friend. He was posing as 
the Home Rulers’ friend two or three 
days ago, and now he came forward in 
the character of the ‘‘ farmers’ friend.” 
But, unless he (Mr. Chaplin) were much 
mistaken, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was likely to be as little successful 
in the one as he was wholly and totally 
unsuccessful in the other. He could 
understand how the hon. and learned 
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Gentleman did not view the Resolution 
with favour. It was because the Game 
Laws were not a practical grievance of 
the farmer. He did not wish to intrude 
personal details; but he might, perhaps, 
mention that he owned two estates in 
Lincolnshire. Onone of these the farmers 
had the whole shooting for years; he 
believed they also had it in the other, 
and what was the result? The only 
complaint he had was that there was a 
preservation of a greater head of game 
than was beneficial to the neighbours of 
the tenants. Abolition of the Game 
Laws was one thing, and an alteration 
of them was another. What people had 
a right to object to was the abuse, and 
not the use, of those laws. For his own 
part, he agreed with the hon. and learned 
Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Rod- 
well) that excessive preservation was 
going out of fashion, and his (Mr. 
Chaplin’s) own experience was that rab- 
bits were becoming as scarce as wood- 
cock. The statement that ground game 
was on the increase in this country he 
utterly and totally denied. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite (Sir 
William Harcourt) alluded to other 
grievances of the farmers, and also to a 
subject in regard to which he (Mr. 
Chaplin) had given Notice to the House; 
and when the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said that the Motion which he (Mr. 
Chaplin) intended to make with regard 
to the Malt Tax was a flash in the pan, 
he would only say that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would soon find out 
that he had made a mistake. No Mo- 
tion was ever brought forward with a 
more serious intention to carry it to an 
issue. His hon. and learned Friend, as 
he had said, wished to appear in the 
House in the character of the farmers’ 
friend ; but he would tell him that not 
only that question, but a good many 
other questions, would before long be 
brought forward bearing upon the se- 
rious grievances of the farmers of the 
country, and those were of a nature 
which would test the sincerity of the 
character in which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had thought fit to come for- 
ward; and when the day arrived he 
should rejoice if he were found in the 
same Lobby as the Gentleman of whom 
he disapproved so much that night. 

Mr. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT said, 
he thought that it required some courage 
to bring forward that Motion in the way 
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the hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. P. 
A. Taylor) annually did. He (Mr. Da- 
venport) believed the general feeling 
throughout the country was one of satis- 
faction with the present Game Laws. 
The romantic poacher to whom reference 
had been made was extinct. The real, 
practical poacher was the man who went 
out with many others following the oc- 
cupation of poachers and refusing to 
adopt any other. In his own case, he 
allowed his tenants to destroy or pre- 
serve rabbits as they pleased, and the 
result was that he had always plenty of 
sport. 

Mr. WALTER said, he regretted that 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Bartte- 
lot) should have thought it necessary to 
meet the Motion of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. 
Taylor) by an Amendment, because he 
(Mr. Walter) thought it would have 
been far better to meet it with a direct 
negative. Probably few landowners in 
the House cared so little about the sport 
of shooting as he did ; and the feeling he 
had, induced by 30 years’ experience, 
was, considering the expense and bother 
of the whole thing, he heartily wished 
there were no pheasants. Nevertheless, 
he could not support the Resolution of 
the hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. P. 
A. Taylor), because he thought it directly 
contrary to the first principles of justice 
and common sense. The hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford (Sir William Har- 
court), in his amusing speech, did not 
throw much light on the question. He 
did not tell them, what as landlords and 
farmers many of them would like to 
know, in what respect he wished the 
Game Laws should be altered. The 
hon. Member for Leicester left no doubt 
on that point; he said they ought to be 
swept away. The hon. Member had 
constituted himself for many years the 
patron of the poachers, and one might 
well wonder why—whether it was from 
idiosyncracy on his part, or on the part 
of his constituents. The part of Eng- 
land in which that constituency was 
situated was historically interesting on 
account of the remains of Danish settlers 
that were found there, and that might 
excuse the suggestion that the people 
inherited free lance principles, and 
thought poaching as legitimate an occu- 
pation as their ancestors thought pirac 
to be. The hon. Member himse 
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thought there was not much more to be 
said against smuggling than against 
poaching. He desired to ask one ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Leicester. 
He wished to know, not only as an 
owner, but also as a farmer—for he 
farmed a great deal of his own land— 
was there any person who had a better 
right than he had to go upon his land 
and kill the pheasants he paid to feed, 
the hares which ate his turnips, and the 
rabbits which barked his trees and did 
so much mischief? He wanted to know 
what constituted property in any animal, 
if feeding did not. What the hon. Mem- 
ber meant by ‘‘the public” and ‘the 
people” he did not know—whether 
those of a parish or of the world at large 
—but on what ground had the people a 
right to come on his land and take those 
animals, the food of which cost him so 
much a year? No answer the hon. 
Member could give would satisfy the 
hon. Member for Cardigan (Mr. D. 
Davies), who knew very well what he 
was talking about, and spoke exceed- 
ingly good sense on the subject. For 
years past he (Mr. Walter) had kept a 
moderate amount of game, and he had 
had all kinds of arrangements with his 
tenants on the subject. With some he 
exercised a joint right; to some he let 
the shooting altogether; in the case of 
others he kept it in his own hands; but 
he had never had the slightest trouble 
on the subject, and he did not expect he 
ever should have. Had it not been for 
over-preservation, and, what was worse, 
the letting of the shooting over the heads 
of the tenants, they would have had no 
trouble about the matter. As between 
landlord and tenant, the landlord ought 
not to let the shooting over the head of 
the tenant. Let the tenant have the 
shooting which the landlord did not want 
himself. If those rules were acted upon 
there would be no trouble about game. 
It was complained that rabbits and hares 
consumed a large quantity of food which 
had better be consumed by sheep and 
cattle; but had hon. Members any idea 
of the annual value of game considered 
merely as an article of food? Those 
who were well acquainted with the 
wants and tastes of the labouring classes 
knew perfectly well that there was 
nothing the poor man, and still more, 
the poor woman, enjoyed and relished 
so much asa rabbit. The other day he 
was informed that rabbits were selling 
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at 18s. a-dozen, and he was strongly 
urged to try the experiment of a rabbit 
warren, with the view of increasing their 
number. Were the plans of the hon. 
Member for Leicester carried out, they 
would have the effect of exterminating 
all the game in the country, for no land- 
lord or tenant would allow the people at 
large to come upon his land to take his 
game. He would prefer to make a clean 
sweep of it, and that being done gene- 
rally, a serious injury would be inflicted 
on the country. He preferred to give a 
direct negative to the Motion, and he 
would much rather that the hon. and 
gallant Member for West Sussex would 
withdraw the Amendment, the voting 
upon which would put many hon. Mem- 
bers in rather a false position, subject 
them to have their conduct misconstrued, 
and give a handle to hon. Members like 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford had availed himself of. He (Mr. 
Walter) could not support the Amend- 
ment, because he could not say that no 
improvement was possible in the Game 
Laws. [Sir Watrer B. Barrretor: 
Now, now!] Why should he (Mr. 
Walter) say now, because if improve- 
ments were requisite there was no now 
in the question. The issue was very 
plain—whether they were to be allowed 
to preserve game or not, and whether 
the public at large were to have the 
right to walk over their property in the 
pursuit of game. The hon. Member for 
Cardigan rightly described the Motion 
as a wild Motion, though he was going 
to vote for it—a vote he would find it 
difficult to justify. But it raised an in- 
telligible issue, and the best thing to do 
was to give it a direct negative. 

Sr MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
desired to state, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, how they regarded the Mo- 
tion and the Amendment. The Motion 
was of a sweeping character, and the 
Government preferred to negative it. 
As he understood the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor), the Mo- 
tion was directed against that part of 
the Game Law Oode which preserved 
the rights of certain persons to kill or 
take game; he did not understand him 
to object to those portions of the Code 
which dealt with the revenue and with 
close times for certain animals. In a 
good-humoured harangue, but in lan- 
guage which might be complained of in 
anyone else, who was not the slave of 
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one idea, the hon. Member spoke of 
the injury to the agricultural interest 
from excessive preservation; but that 
was really beside the question before 
the House. If they abolished the Game 
Laws Code to-morrow, it would only to 
an infinitesimal extent abate the com- 
plaints now existing as to the alleged 
ievances between landlord and tenant. 

f, again, they were to talk about the 

temptation which the existence of game 
offered as being demoralizing to the poor 
man, there were many other circum- 
stances surrounding him which were 
also sources of temptation ; and to speak, 
for example, of the Salmon Laws, which 
nobody desired to abolish, it was in re- 
sistance to them that the law was, per- 
haps, most recklessly broken by poach- 
ers who resorted to violence. He would 
be the first to admit that if these laws 
were unjust to the farmer and demo- 
ralizing to the labourer they were in- 
jurious to the community, because it was 
impossible to separate the interests of 
the farmer and the labourer from those of 
the community ; but the hon. Member 
had entirely failed to prove his proposi- 
tion. The abolition of the Code would 
not remove in the least degree the al- 
leged grievances of certain tenants. 
The whole question of the Game Laws, 
as the hon. Sake for South Leicester- 
shire (Mr. Pell) had said, was, in fact, 
a question of the Law of Trespass. If 
the hon. Member for Leicester would read 
a pamphlet written by the hon. Member 
for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), and 
would compare it with the Report of 
the Committee from whose evidence he 
quoted, he would be satisfied that, if 
they abolished the Game Law Code, 
they must have a very stringent Law 
of Trespass. The especial witness of 
the hon. Member for Leicester admitted 
on cross-examination that it was impos- 
sible to do without the most stringent 
Law of Trespass, for he altogether repu- 
diated the idea of the public at large 
being able to go where they pleased in 
his garden and his shrubbery. If the 
only remedy were to be a civil action 
for trespass as it existed independently 
of the Game Laws the licence would 
be intolerable, and, in fact, it would not 
be tolerated by any portion of the com- 
munity. Would the hon. Member be 
bold enough to propose to the House a 
Law of Trespass which would be as effec- 
tive as the existing Game Law Code? 
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According to the hon. Member for 
Reading, that Code was a moderate 
Lawof Trespass. In the language of the 
Committee of 1873, it was a discrimi- 
nating Law of Trespass; and for that 
reason alone, therefore, he might say 
that for an hon. Member to come for- 
ward and ask at one blow to abolish 
all these laws without putting anything 
else in their place was asking that to 
which the House of Commons would 
not agree. He should be very unwilling 
to say that the Game Laws were inca- 
pable of revision. That was not the 
proposition which the Governmentsought 
to maintain. And he might remind the 
hon. Gentleman of what he must have 
known with regard to the Night Poach- 
ing Bill, which came on at the end of 
last Session, when he spoke about his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. jo a Cross) 
breaking the promise he made, and 
neglecting to do for England what he 
undertook, through the Lord Advocate, 
to do for Scotland. He would find that, 
under the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 
more than what his right hon. Friend 
had promised was done; and if passed 
for Scotland, it would have been open 
to the Sheriff, in the case to which he 
referred, to meet the justice of the case 
by asmall fine. It was rather strange 
that the hon. Member for Cardigan- 
shire (Mr. D. Davies) had expressed 
his intention to vote for the Resolution ; 
and had then explained that he did so 
because he knew it would not be carried. 
Englishmen were not likely to stand the 
abolition of the Game Laws, because 
they were all, without distinction of 
class, devoted to sport. Unfortunately, 
in some parts of the country there had 
been over-preservation of ground game, 
and there had also been many cases of 
letting shootings over the tenant and to 
his damage; but to say that, because 
the Game Laws had been abused, there- 
fore they should be suddenly and en- 
tirely abolished, without providing any 
substitute, was a proposition to which 
he was certain neither the House nor 
the Government of which he was a 
Member could agree. He should, there- 
fore, give a direct negative to the Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. STORER said, he was not sur- 
prised that the hon. Member for Leicester 
(Mr. P. A. Taylor) had brought forward 
his annual Motion ; but he was surprised 
to find the hon. and learned Member for 
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Oxford (Sir William Harcourt) assuming 
the character of the ‘‘ farmer’s friend,” 
and endeavouring to depreciate the posi- 
tion of his hon. Friends the Members for 
South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) and 
South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read). He 
Mr. Storer) must say the character of 
armer’s friend sat very awkwardly on 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. It was 
a character which hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Front Opposition 
Bench had been so little accustomed to 
of late that they would require a great 
deal of practice before it sat well on 
them. The farmers of this country, 
taken as a body, did not object to the 
Game Laws. What they did object to 
was the abuse of them. The game 
actually belonged to the tenant, unless 
he chose to relinquish his right—and 
what law could prevent his doing that ? 
There was this to be said about the posi- 
tion of farmers—that they knew when 
they took their farms whether they were 
over-stocked with game or not, and when 
farms were as plentiful in the market 
as now no man in his senses would have 
one of that description. He would cer- 
tainly vote against the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Leicester. If the Game 
Laws were abolished a very wholesome 
and agreeable food would be excluded 
from the market, and one which, in 
cases of illness, was constantly asked 
for as a pleasing change; but which, if 
this Bill passed, could not be obtained. 
Viewed in that light, he contended that 
they were, so far from being injurious 
to the community, the very reverse. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE said, that he had 
not seen the terms of the Amendment, 
‘but he had become acquainted with it 
from what had been told him; and he 
should desire, as he generally did, to 
vote with his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot). But he 
thought the Amendment was somewhat 
misleading; and he would, therefore, 
appeal to Fis hon. and gallant Friend to 
withdraw it. One objection that he had 
was that the Amendment had not been put 
down on the Paper; and there had, con- 
sequently, not been time to consider it. 
He thought there was no reason for 
declining to deal with the subject ‘‘now,”’ 
because if the Game Laws were as in- 
jurious as the hon. Member for Leicester 
“(Mr. P. A. Taylor) asserted, they ought 
not to hesitate, even in the last Session of 
an expiring Parliament, to sweep them 
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away; but if, on the other hand, they 
thought those laws should be retained, 
but were susceptible of amendment, they 
ought not to say that now was not the 
time to amend them. It would be much 
more expedient to take a division on the 
Main Question. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR observed, that, 
after the great length at which he had 
troubled the House, he would not have 
said a word in reply, had it not been for 
the special challenge of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Berks (Mr. Walter). That hon. 
Gentleman had entered into historical 
and antiquarian research, and had en- 
deavoured to trace to the Danish an- 
cestry of the inhabitants of Leicester 
the reasons which had made their Re- 
presentative the special friend of the 
poacher. He (Mr. P. A. Taylor) must 
say that if the poachers regarded him 
as their friend it must be upon the 
curious ground that he proposed to de- 
aa their industry, and to render their 
profession impossible for the future. 
He remembered that, some years ago, a 
Petition was forwarded to him from 
Leicester for presentation, against the 
Game Laws; and he was informed at 
the time that several well-known pro- 
fessional poachers had declined to sign 
the Petition on the ground that the abo- 
lition of the Game Laws would be the 
destruction of theirindustry. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Berks had 
aimee asked him, Who could have a 

etter right to kill the game than those 
who paid for its support? To that he 
‘oul say, in the first place, that part 
of his charge was that those who claimed 
property in the game were often not 
those who really paid for its mainten- 
ance; but beyond that, he would remind 
the hon. Gentleman that there were 
many in, and more out of, that House 
who did not hold with the claim of land- 
owners to do in all respects what they 
liked- with their land; who held that 
land was not the proper subject for ab- 
solute proprietorship; that, in fact, it 
was held in trust for the advantage of 
the whole community; and that if it 
could be shown that in any respect its 
management was inconsistent with the 
public advantage, ground sufficient had 
been shown for change. He congratu- 
lated the House and the country upon 
the evidence that this debate had shown 
of the great progress that had been 
made, both in the House and out of it, 
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in regard to this question—hares and 
rabbits had been given up on all sides. 
He said ‘ out of it” in consideration of 
the number of hon. Members who had 
declared that they would vote for his Re- 
solution, although not agreeing in its 
terms, thus showing most satisfactorily 
the importance that their constituencies 
attached to the abolition of the Game 
Laws. . 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that after the numerous expressions of 
opinion in favour of the withdrawal of 
his Amendment he should be glad to 
take that course with the leave of the 
House. [Cries of “No, no!’’] 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 87; Noes 
160: Majority 73.—(Div. List, No. 32.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘it is not now expedient to deal with the 
question of the Game Laws’ be there 
added.” 


Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT moved 
to amend the proposed Amendment by 
the omission of the word ‘‘not.” He 
did so, he said, in order to afford hon. 
Gentlemen opposite an opportunity of 
expressing their opinion as to whether 
it was or was not expedient to amend 
the Game Laws. 

Mr. PELL rose to second the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford (Sir William Harcourt). He 
regretted that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was not present when he ad- 
dressed the House. If he had been; he 
was sure he would not have conveyed to 
hon. Members so inaccurate an idga of 
that which he had really said upon the 
subject. His opinion was that the Game 
Laws did require amendment, and it was 
for that reason that he was prepared to 
support the Motion which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had just made. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out the word 
‘‘not.”—(Sir William Harcourt.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘not’ stand part of the said proposed 
Amendment.” 


Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE- 
QUER expressed a doubt as to whether 
there had bout anything serious in the 
debate from beginning to end. The hon, 
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had made an extremely clever and 
humorous speech, and, knowing his 
opinion, nobody could doubt the perfect 
sincerity with which he advocated the 
somewhat startling conclusions ‘which 
were embodied in his Motion. Those, 
however, who supported that Motion, 
had taken up a somewhat curious posi- 
tion. The hon. Member for Oardigan- 
shire (Mr. D. Davies), for instance, had 
stated that he would vote for it because 
there was no harm in it; but his speech 
was characterized by great good sense. 
But it remained for the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford (Sir William Har- 
court) to try to turn the whole thing 
into ridicule. The object of his Amend- 
ment was, however, perfectly trans- 
parent; and it was unnecessary, he 
thought, to waste much time in dis- 
cussing it. He should certainly vote 
against it. 

Question put. 

The House divided: —Ayes 135; 
Noes 119: Majority 16.—(Div. List, 
No. 33.) 


Question, 


“ That the words ‘it is not now e: ient to 
deal with the question of the Game Laws’ be 
added to the word ‘ That’ in the original Ques- 
tion,”’ 


put, and negatived. 


METROPOLIS WATERWORKS PUR- 
CHASE BILL, 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 
Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, in 


the course of the discussion which took 
place in August last on the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Faweett), I gave Notice that the whole 
question would be taken into considera- 
tion by the Government during the Re- 
cess, with the view of seeing whether 
the supply of water to the Metropolis 
and other adjoining places could not 
be greatly improved for the benefit of 
the inhabitants; whether that could be 
done without seriously increasing the 
cost of the supply to the consumer, and 
whether the mode of supply could not 
also be improved. The result of that 
consideration on the part of my right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board and myself has been 
the framing of the Bill which I shall 
ask the leave of the House to introduce. 
Again, the result of the investigation 
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we have been able to make, and of the 
advice we have obtained, has induced 
the belief that there is only one remedy 
for the confusion which exists in the 
present state of things, and that that 
remedy is the unification of all the ex- 
isting Companies. Let hon. Members 
consider that there are eight Compa- 
nies supplying the Metropolis, or, ra- 
ther, the Metropolitan area, with water. 
I do not mean the Metropolitan area 
within the limit usually understood, but 
all the surrounding districts for some 
little way beyond. Of these eight Com- 
panies, five draw their water from the 
Thames, and three of them have what 
may be called a supply of their own. 
We have five of these Companies North 
of the Thames and three of them South 
of the Thames, all of which overlap and 
interlace each other; they have their 
reservoirs, their boards of directors, 
and establishments of that kind, and, as 
far as I know, there is no natural 
boundary for any one of these Compa- 
nies, and there is no natural division of 
the water supply. If anyone were dis- 
posed to erect a system more expensive 
than that which now exists I think he 
would find himself much puzzled. Now, 
if we consider that to be the principal 
fact we have to deal with, of course it is 
necessary to ascertain whether these 
matters cannot be simplified in such a 
manner as to bring about a reduction 
of expense, labour, and waste of mate- 
rial. First of all, there would follow 
from unification a great reduction of 
expense for all new works and water 
apparatus. I desire to make my state- 
ment as short as possible; but I may 
say, in passing, that in the present Ses- 
sion the Southwark and Vauxhall Com- 
pany proposed to carry out new works 
at a cost of £500,000, which would be 
absolutely useless if this Bill becomes 
law. Again, there are the proposed 
works of the Grand Junction and the 
West Middlesex Companies, which, if 
carried out—as, no doubt, they would 
be, for a long series of years would 
vastly increase the expenditure neces- 
sary for the proper supply of water to 
London. Beyond that, you have the 
reduction which will be made in the 
course of time by the consolidation of 
the officers and staff, and you will have 
a proper provision for the supply of 
water in those districts where it is re- 
quired, and, what will be a point of 
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much more importance, a division of 
London according to the levels, and, con- 
sequently, a proper pressure at different 
heights in various parts. If anyone 
will look at the map of London showing 
the different sources from which these 
different Companies draw their water 
supply, he will be amazed at the waste 
of power in the machinery by which 
this supply is produced. Therefore, we 
have. come to the conclusion, on the 
part of the Government, that unifica- 
tion is the great object to be attained if 
you are eventually to supply London 
with water at the least cost and in the 
best possible manner. Then comes the 
question whether. this result can be ob- 
tained in any other manner, and I am 
bound to say that I do not think it can. 
This unification cannot be obtained by 
any mere arrangement among the Com- 
panies themselves. As there is no cor- 
porate body which can undertake this 
duty in London, is it possible to obtain 
unification by means of the several Me- 
tropolitan boroughs? It seems to me 
that if each Metropolitan borough were 
to supply itself with water, you will 
have probably greater confusion and 
greater cost than already exist. I ge 
the House will be of opinion that the 
best way of arriving at a conclusion is 
that the existing Companies should 
surrender the powers which they possess 
under their several Acts of Parliament 
to some central body which shall have 
absolute power over the supply of water 
to London. If we are to approach the 
subject in that way, and come to the 
conclusion that unification is the pri- 
mary object to be gained, and that that 
can Snly be effected by the surrender of 
the powers of all the existing Compa- 
nies to one central body, the question 
arises, how is that unification to be 
brought about? I ventured to say in 
August last upon this point— 

‘Whether it would be necessary for the pur- 
pose that the whole of the Water Companies 
should— of course by agreement — surrender 
their powers to some body which should be 

ractically appointed by the Government... . 


e would not like to express any opinion upon 
that point.”—[3 Hansard, ccxlix. 946.] 


Now, if youare to get from the existing 
Companies a surrender of their powers, 
there are only two ways by which this 
result can be arrived at—you must 
either take them by compulsion or by 
agreement. So far as compulsion is . 
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concerned, I am bound to say this 
would be a very strong step for the 
House to take. Parliament has will- 
ingly conferred enormous powers upon 
these Companies; and, on the faith of 
these powers, a very large amount of 
capital has been subscribed, a great 
portion being held upon trust. Again, 
after many of these Companies had 
spent the money so subscribed, that 
Parliament should step in and say— 
“* Nolens volens, we will take this money 
away from you, and pay you @ certain 
sum in compensation,’ is, at all events, 
a step which Parliament is not accus- 
tomed to take. There are certainly 
very few precedents for such a course, 
which I do not myself think a wise one. 
I am, at all events, certain of one thing 
—it would meet with the most violent 
opposition from every one of these Com- 
panies ; and if Parliament attempted to 
carry it out I do not believe the mea- 
sure would pass. Of course, a Bill might 
be brought in providing for the purchase 
of the Companies by certain bodies; but 
that would leave us to all the danger and 
uncertainty of arbitration afterwards. 
We have had some experience of arbi- 
trations in matters of this kind, which, I 
believe, is not likely to lead us to follow 
the same course again. If we put the 
matter entirely in the hands of an arbi- 
tration, Parliament will be acting very 
much in the dark, and might find her- 
self let in for a very much greater ex- 
pense than was originally expected. The 
only other course, then, is to take these 
Companies by agreement; but that is 
not a very easy thing, because, when 
the Government approached them by 
way of agreement, they were met by the 
most positive refusal from every one of 
them. Again, if you are to take them 
by agreement, it is necessary that both 
parties should agree; it is of no use 
offering terms which they will not accept 
and which you cannot force upon them. 
If this difficulty is likely to present itself 
in dealing with one Company, much more 
would it do so when it becomes necessary 
to agree with eight separate Companies; 
for it is of no use treating for three or 
four; you must takethem all. There is 
one advantagein dealing by agreement— 
namely, that whatever the outlay may be 
which you are about to submit to, in 
order to get possession of these Com- 
panies, you, at all events, know exactly 
the extent of your liability; there is no- 
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thing behind, there are no afterthoughts, 
and when the price is once settled the 
whole interest of the Company is made 
over. If the House will allow me, I 
will read a part of one of the clauses of 
the Bill, which will enable hon. Mem- 
bers to see what we propose to take over. 
By that clause the Company will have 
to surrender— 

“ All rents and other properties, including 
cash balances and investments, and all such pro- 
perty as may be in the possession of the Com- 
panies at any time between January Ist, 1880, 
and June the 30th, 1880. 


So that everything which they possessed 
on January Ist of this year, and every- 
thing that may come into their possession 
during the next six months, will pass 
into our hands, with the exception of the 
dividends payable to June the 30th. We 
should have to consider what price 
should be paid to the New River Com- 
pany, which is possessed of a consider- 
able quantity of land in the county of 
Herts and elsewhere, which has nothing 
to do with the water supply of London. 
The House will, therefore, seethat there _ 
can be no possible afterthought, and 
that we know exactly the extent of the 
outlay to be made. The next question 
which presents itself is, how the pur- 
chase-money for this purpose is to be 
obtained? There is no doubt that this 
is an Imperial question, and, that being 
so, it may be said, and suggestions have 
been made from many quarters, that the 
Imperial Funds should be called upon to 
subscribe in some form or other for the 

urchase of these Companies. We have, 

owever, thought it right to lay down 
the principle that the State should not 
pay one farthing towards it. We donot 
think it fair to the other towns in the 
country that it should do so, and we 
have accordingly arranged .to accept 
only the preliminary expenses if the Bill 
should fail; these, of course, must be 
paid by someone, and if the Bill passes 
will be eventually paid by the Water 
Trust. So that, beyond possibly these 
preliminary expenses, we think it right 
that the Imperial Exchequer should not 
be called upon, either. by way of gua- 
rantee or loan, to subscribe one single 
sixpence. In dealing with this question, 
we are met with the difficulty that there 
existed no corporate body, which, in the 
opinion of the Government, ought to 
take this task into its own hands. 
Neither the City, nor the Metropolitan 
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Board of Works, are in a position to 
deal with the different Companies; and, 
moreover, they have no money where- 
with to buy them out. Again, another 
difficulty presented itself.to us—that of 
raising so large a sum by the issue of 
Stock or otherwise, for the purchase of 
these Companies would have been at- 
tended with a certain amount of hazard 
and disturbance to the Money Market. 
We had, therefore, recourse to another 
mode of dealing with this subject; and 
we have persuaded the Companies to 
consent to the Water Trust issuing a 
certain amount of Water Stock, and also 
that the Company should take this 
Stock by way of payment. Practically, 
then, it comes to this—that the Com- 
panies will create the Stock, and then, 
taking it when created, would so pgovide 
for their own extinction. This plan will 
get rid of the whole difficulty. The 
whole of the Companies have agreed to 
that arrangement through their direc- 
tors, and they will take this 3} per cent 
Water Stock as the purchase money ; so 
far, therefore, no money is required from 
anybody. It will be seen that this 
arrangement very much simplifies the 
matter, and can lead to no possible dis- 
turbance of the Money Market for the 
time being. Of course, this Stock must 
have something at the back of it to make 
it sound; and the first thing we have 
put behind it will be, of course, the 
water rates receivable by the Com- 
panies at the present moment, and which 
will be payable to the Water Trust. 
But there must, of course, be some other 
guarantee, and we have placed behind this 
the Metropolitan rates; not that I think 
they will be called upon to contribute a 
single sixpence, but it is, of course, 
necessary to include them in the security. 
Therefore, the Stock proposed to be 
issued is charged with the water rates 
first of all, and then there will be the 
further guarantee of the rates of the 
Metropolis and the City of London. The 
next question is probably the most im- 


portant of all, and that is the question’ 


of price ; and here what I said before 
equally applies—namely, that if this is to 
be done by agreoment the price must also 
be a matter of agreement on both sides. 
Now, the Government find themselves in 
this rather peculiar position—that they 
are standing, as it were, between the 
water consumers on the one hand, and 
the Water Companies on the other. 
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They have made the best bargain they 
can with these Companies, and they pre- 
sent that bargain to Parliament to con- 
sider—not, of course, on the floor of 
this House—but, as I shall presently ex- 
plain, by means of a Committee upstairs, 
to say whether this bargain is one which 
ought to be sanctioned. We come be- 
fore Parliament, having done our best 
to provide a solution of this question, 
and lay before it the best bargain which 
we have been able to make with the 
several Companies. Of course, the 

uestions of Debenture Stocks, Pre- 
erential Shares, and mortgages remain 
reese 2 as they were, and all we have to 

eal with is the available net surplus 
after the payment of all necessary 
working expenses. That is the real 
matter with which we have to deal. I 
am afraid that one or two words uttered 
by me in August last have been some- 
what misinterpreted. What I appear to 
have said on that occasion was that the 
Government would take the Stocks as 
they found them on such a day—the last 
day of the half-year—and that no specu- 
lative change in the value of the Stocks 
would have the smallest weight with the 
Government. Now, these words must 
be taken with the context, and bearing 
in mind the fact that we have to proceed 
by agreement. What I really meant, 
and hon. Members will see this by the 
context, was that there should be no 
speculation on the Stock Exchange ; but 
that if there were it would not be taken 
into consideration at all; nor, on the 
other hand, if there were any action on 
the part of the Companies for the en- 
hancement of prices, would that be taken 
into consideration. All I can say, bear- 
ing this in mind, is, that that idea has 
been strictly adhered to in all the nego- 
tiations from beginning to end. The 
only idea which the gentleman who has 
been advising me on this matter has 
ever had before him has been to find 
out what was the intrinsic value of the 
Companies at the time of purchase. In 
coming to a conclusion as to that, hon. 
Members will see at once that the value 
of each Company must depend on various 
cireumstances—in the first place, on the 
powers which each Company had under 
its own Act of Parliament; and, in the 
next place, on its present financial and 
commercial position. For instance, some 
of these Companies possess powers dif- 
ferent to those conferred upon others, 
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Some of them can only receive 7 per 
cent dividend, while others can receive 
10 per cent; and some, if they have not 
received 10 per cent from their founda- 
tion, can make it up not only for the 
future, but going back also for the past. 
In the case of the New River Company, 
for instance, there is no limit at all; and 
they are entitled to recoup themselves 
up to 10 per cent for a period of 150 
years or so. The Company has this 
wer; and, as a matter of fact, they 
ave, to a certain extent, begun to avail 
themselves of if. On the other hand, 
some ag se have no such power; 
some are limited, and some are not. 
Then, again, they differ very much as to 
their commercial and financial position. 
You will find some Companies with a 
practically assured dividend of 10 per 
cent, which will probably never be less, 
and may be increased. With some Com- 
panies it will be a matter of absolute 
certainty that they will be able to recoup 
themselves for their outlay in a certain 
number of years. Again, you will find 
that some Companies which have ex- 
pended .a very large amount of capital 
have not reaped the fruit of their outlay, 
and whose Pare sag is undeveloped, al- 
though gradually becoming more deve- 
loped, who have gone through a series of 
expenditure, such as for the laying of 
mains, and whose profits have vastly 
increased from year to year. There are 
other Companies which are possessed of 
large areas of land that will be rapidly 
built upon, and which, of course, will 
eS to them in a short time a large 
arvest. The average increase of the 
net incomes of the several Companies for 
many years past has amounted to about 
£35,000 a-year. This is not to be won- 
dered at when we consider the increase 
of population, and that there were built 
last year 19,000 houses; while, accord- 
ing to the last Return I have, there have 
been constructed during that time 60 
miles of new streets. All this shows 
that these Companies have before them 
a large and promising future. In the 
negotiations which have been carried on 
with them, the Government have had 
the advantage not only of the assistance 
of two very able persons who have 
been for a long time connected with 
these Companies—the Auditorand Water 
Examiner—but also of Mr. E. Smith, 
who has been for so many years con- 
nected with the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
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sion. I may add that, in commencing 
the negotiations with these Companies, 
two things require our consideration— 
the present dividend to which the share- 
holders were entitled, or to which, 
rather, they would be entitled when the 
property is taken over on the Ist of July, 
1880, and the increment which might be 
expected to have arisen had the property 
remained in their possession. This fact 
has always been recognized when deal- 
ing with other Companies situated in 
like manner, and the claim is one which 
it has been found impossible to resist. 
There is another matter to be considered 
—namely, that it was absolutely im 

sible, under the scheme of purchase 
which we have undertaken, to find the 
money at once to pay for this increment, 
which at the present moment does not 
exist, because the only funds which we 
can resort to are the water rates. It is 
not, therefore, proposed to pay any in- 
come to the Company in respect of the 
unearned increment to which I have 
referred until the money has been earned 
which the Companies would have earned 
for themselves. Therefore, the course 
which we have taken is to spread this 
assured increment over periods varying 
from four to 12 years; and it is quite 
certain that there will be ample funds to 
pay when the interest becomes due on 
these deferred Stocks. On the 30th of 
June, 1880, the Companies will receive 
a certain amount of ordinary Stock which 
would represent the dividends they them- 
selves would have received. For the 
year 1881-2 they will get a certain 
amount of Preference Stock which will 
bear no interest at all for the first 12 
months, while at the end of 18 months 
after that they will receive a half-year’s 
dividend in the same way as the rest of 
the deferred Stock. Under this arrange- 
ment, the Water Trust would not be called 
upon to pay interest until they have re- 
ceived the income from the water rates 
to enable them to do so. There is no 
present charge, therefore, on the water” 
consumers. I hope, on the second read- 
ing of this Bill, the House will not desire 
me to go into the circumstances relating 
to each Company; it would be better 
considered by the Committee upstairs 
why a certain Company gets so much, 
and another so much less; but the 
House will be interested in knowing 
what is to be the aggregate sum payable 
in 1881. That sum amounts, in round 
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numbers, to £22,000,000 ; and, of course, 
there is, besides, the interest at 34 percent. 
With regard tothe other increments, these 
will bespread over anumberof years, and 
in the case of one Company—that is, the 
New River Company—a period of 12 
years. It is, of course, much more con- 
venient to spread these payments over 
long periods than over a short series of 
years; and the New River Company will, 
in consequence, receive a certain amount 
of additional Stock. Other Companies, 
like the West Middlesex, get four years; 
while, in other cases, the periods will be 
varied. The capital for each particular 
Company has been arranged, in order 
that the funds of the Company may not 
becalled upon for the payment of a larger 
sum than we are quite assured they will 
receive from the interest accruing to 
them. Taking the average of 12 years 
the amount would be about £750,000 
per annum, and, on a rough calculation, 
would reach to between £6,000,000 and 
£7,000,000. [Mr. Covurrnsy: What 
will be the ultimate gross maximum ?} 
Putting the whole of the sums together, 
they will amount to something like 
£31,000,000. It would apparently 
strike one that this mode of proceeding 
would be more favourable to some of 
the poorer Companies than to others, 
and for this reason—that the New River 
Company is an absolutely assured estate, 
and that its value has risen very much, 
while some of the lower Companies 
have not risen to the same height ; al- 
though, in their case, their future posi- 
tion is as absolutely certain as that of 
the New River Company at the present 
moment. Therefore, something more 
than the fair market price is apparently 
given to the lower Company. But when 
the matter comes to be investigated it 
will be found that they have got no 
better bargain than the New River Com- 
pany. Some few years ago it was found 

y the Auditor that one of the Companies 
had paid the sum of £30,000 out of 
capital which ought to have been paid 
out of income, and, to recoup that, they 
had to make up the A amount of 
£8,000, the payment of which was a 
great drawback to their dividends. That 
sum, however, has been entirely repaid, 
and it is my impression that the Cone, 

any will spring up in a short time to 
its natural height. The result of the 
financial operation for the year would 
be that they would have a saving of 
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£59,000; and, besides that, there will be 
all the savings from the consolidation of 
the staff and engineering operations. 
No doubt, so far as the staff is con- 
cerned, the saving will not come into 
full play until some of the officers, who 
are to be pensioned, cease to exist; but 
still, in the first year, there will be a 
saving, I am almost certain, irrespective 
of this, of £50,000—I hope more. 
There is one point which I must men- 
tion to the credit of the Companies, and 
that is that, after the matter of the price 
had been arranged, there was one ques- 
tion pressed strongly, and pressed so 
strongly, indeed, that I believe many of 
the directors would have broken off the 
bargain if the point had not been con- 
ceded. I refer to the question of the 
superannuation of the officers of the 
Companies. I believe the negotiations 
would have been broken off if we had 
not given favourable terms to the offi- 
cers, and for which the directors stood 
out. They insisted on the matter being 
put in the Bill, and they were very 
strong on the point, and I could not 
resist. Well, all I have to say as to the 
price is this—that I do not believe better 
terms could be made with the Companies. 
As to the question of buying them by 
compulsion, as years would go on the 
price would increase. If you had 
bought them 10 years ago you would 
have saved enormously. If you defer 
buying them for five or 10 years you 
will have to pay more than now, and 
you must take that into consideration, 
when you consider the sum for which 
they have agreed to sell them. I be- 
lieve that the Committee, when they 
come to investigate the sum, will find 
that the price is fair and reasonable; at 
all events, they will find that the Bill, 
which we place before the country, is 
one which forms an honest endeavour to 
settle this question, and which will, in 
the long run, tend greatly to benefit the 
Metropolis. But now I come to another 
matter, about which the House will be 
anxious to know something—I mean the 
composition of the Water Trust itself. 
Wehad no Corporation before, asI stated, 
ready to take. I do not think—the 
House, I believe, does not think—that 
it ought to be in the hands of the Go- 
vernment, that it should be a Depart- 
ment of the State. Therefore, we pro- 
posed that the trust shall be placed in 
the hands of a Water Trust; and I 
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think everyone will agree, as a starting 
point, that it is essential that the Water 
Trust should command the confidence of 
the Metropolis. I propose that there 
should be three paid members—namely, 
first, the chairman, who would receive 
a salary of £2,000 a-year, and the vice- 
chairmen—one for works, and the other 
for finance—each receiving a salary of 
£1,800 a-year. The first chairman and 
one vice-chairman would be appointed 
by the Government, and the names will 
be placed in the Bill. I think that 
would be satisfactory to the House, and 
all I can say is, in a matter of this kind, 
that no Party considerations will enter 
into the question. The three appoint- 
ments—the chairman and the two vice- 
chairmen—should be appointed during 
the pleasure of the Crown; and upon any 
vacancy we hope that the Trust will be 
so consolidated that the election of the 
vice-chairmen would be left to the Trust 
itself. As to the composition of the 
Board itself, we have, of course, placed 
the Lord Mayor and the Chairman of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works upon 
it as ex-officio members of the Board. 
There will be two of these ex-officio 
members, one to be nominated by the 
Local Government Board, one by the 
Chief Commissioner of Works. There 
will be two others nominated by the 
Commissioners of Sewers, and one by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. Water 
consumers are, of course, very much in- 
terested, and I do not think that the 
House would be willing to leave this 
Trust in the hands of a small nominated 
body ; and therefore we propose, having 
got ninemembersin that way—in the way 
I have described—that there shall be 12 
elected members. Now, the question 
comes as to the election, who are to elect, 
and what are to be the constituents. I 
do not think that the House would like, 
on the whole, that if there is an election, 
that it should be an indirect election. I 
do not think it would be satisfactory that 
they should be elected simply by the 
vestrymen. I think we had better go to 
first principles, and, if there is to be an 
election, let it be direct. The question, 
then is, who are to elect? If you take 
the vestries themselvyes—that is, the Dis- 
trict Boards—the number would be so 
large that they would be a Board per- 
fectly unmanageable. You might group 
them together. We think we had better 
follow the example of the School Boards, 
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and take one representative each from 
the different Metropolitan Boards—one 
for the City of London, one for Chelsea, 
one for Finsbury, one for Hackney, one 
for Marylebone, one for Lambeth, one 
for Southwark,one for Tower Hamlets,one 
for Westminster, and so on, making 10. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman said there 
would be 12 elected members. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: But there 
are other persons who take water be- 
sides the inhabitants of the Metropolis, 
and they would join in the guarantee. 
There is a large population outside the 
Metropolitan area proper, and it is quite 
right they should be represented on this 
Board; and, therefore, we propose, as 
water consumers, there should be one 
member representing the inhabitants re- 
ferred to North of the Thames, and one 
for the South of the Thames—that is, for 
the out-districts. Now, I think the hon. 
Member has got his 12 members. 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: What 
is the population ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: I have 
not got it here. Then we propose that 
all these elected members should hold 
their seats for five years, when, of course, 
there would be a fresh election. 

Mr. COURTNEY: The nominated 
members—how long ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: They will 
hold their seats at the pleasure of those 
who nominate them. Having thus made 
clear what is the Water Trust, I should 
like to read a passage as to the powers 
and object of the Trust. The objects of 
the Trust are to supply pure and whole- 
some water for drinking and other pur- 
poses—other domestic purposes ; for 
watering of the streets, for extinguish- 
ing of fires, and other public purposes ; 
also, for manufacturing and other gene- 
ral purposes; and the maintenance, as far 
as is possible, of a constant supply in the 
mains, under such pressure as would 
effectually provide for high services. The 
price of the water will be reduced as cir- 
cumstances permit. As to the date of 
the purchase, I think it necessary to say 
a word or two. We propose that the 
sale should be the Ist of July next ; but, 
as I have said before, practically ever 
since the Istof January the Water Com- 
omg will be acting as our Trustees. We 

ave the power of a continuous Audit, 
and they are simply the Trustees, who 
are to pay themselves a certain amount 
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of dividend on the 30th of July, and 
keep the supply in proper working 
order. It is provided that, as the Trust 
would not come into operation the 
moment the Bill passed, the Companies 
should continue to carry on, free of any 
extraordinary expense, the business until 
the 1st October, by which time we hope 
that the Water Trust will be able to per- 
form their duties, and then the Water 
Companies will be practically extinct. 
There is a clause in the Bill providing 
that there shall be a Sinking Fund for 
the extinction of the debt. I do not be- 
lieve I need go into details. We pro- 
pose that a certain sum should be laid 
aside by Parliament, Now, I think I 
have explained, as far as possible, and as 
fully as necessary for present purposes, 
the objects of this Bill. AsI said at the 
beginning, it is the best bargain pos- 
sible for us to make. I do not see that 
we could make a better. It is, at all 
events, as good a bargain as we could 
make; and I must bear testimony to the 
way in which Mr. Smith has carried for- 
ward the negotiations. I believe he has 
done everything in his power to induce 
the Companies to take as little as pos- 
sible. I now ask leave of the House to 
introduce the Bill, and to take the first 
reading. If there is any question, that 
can be answered on the second reading. 
I shall propose to refer the Bill to a 
Hybrid Committee, and the question 
they will have to ask themselves is it 
such a bargain as they can approve. 
You cannot say to the Companies you 
agreed to take this, and we will force you 
to take this. I believe we have made 
the best bargain possible, or that can be 
made. I believe it will prove beneficial 
to the Metropolis ; and I can say this—it 
is an honest endeavour, on the part of my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
and myself, to present to Parliament a 
measure which will benefit the Metro- 
polis of the Kingdom. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
muake further provision for the supply of the 
Metropolis and the adjoining populous places 
with Water.” —(Mr. Secretary Cross.) 


Mr. FAWCETT said, he was anxious 
to take that opportunity of acknowledg- 
ing the promptitude with which the 
Home Secretary had redeemed his pro- 
mise given last August with regard to 
this question ; but while he was anxious 
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to do this he felt he would be doing a 
great injustice to the Home Secretary, 
and, still more, a great injustice to the 
extremely important question which he 
had brought Sevracd to the notice of the 
House that evening, if he said a single 
word expressing a nny opinion on 
the Bill which had been sketched out. 
He had learned from experience that 
nothing led them into a more unfortu- 
nate position than to express an opinion 
upon a Bill which they had not seen— 
than to express an opinion on a Bill 
which had merely been introduced. And 
he thought that in this case it would be 
particularly unfortunate for the House 
to express any opinion whatever on 
the proposal until it had seen this 
Bill, because there were great pecu- 
niary interests at stake; and if, to- 
morrow, it were reported that this Bill 
had been favourably received by the 
House, it might be supposed that the 
House would pass it, and speculative 
transactions might take place. It was 
perfectly obvious, from what had been 
said by the Home Secretary, that very 
important questions would have to be 
taken into account. There was one im- 
portant question with regard to the 
dividends to the shareholders. The 
greatness of the issues involved in the 
Bill ought to warn hon. Members from 
expressing any premature opinion with 
regard to it. For himself, he should 
simply thank theright hon. Gentleman for 
the prompt manner in which he had re- 
deemed his promise of last Session; and 
whatever might be the ultimate view 
taken of the Bill, whether in its favour 
or against it, there would be but one 
opinion on one point—namely, that the 
object of the Home Secretary was to 
promote the interests of the people of 
the Metropolis. 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
he quite agreed with the hon. Member 
for Hackney that it was not advisable 
to pass any opinion on the Bill. He 
thought the House would acknowledge 
that a very careful measure had been 
introduced by the Home Secretary, and 
that the course adopted by the Govern- 
ment fully justified the action taken by 
the Metropolitan Board in dealing with 
this question in 1878. He was sure it 
was the desire of the Government to 
promote a wise settlement of this ques- 
tion. All he could say for himself and 
his Colleagues was that they would 
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give their careful consideration to this 
Bill. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
agreed with the Member for Hackney, 
and in the few words he intended say- 
ing he should not go into any details. 
He had always been strongly in favour 
of the purchase of the water under- 
takings of the Metropolis. Beyond that, 
he would not go reserving for the future 
the expression of his opinions on the 
Bill. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that was 
a matter which, no doubt, most interested 
the Metropolitan Members, and he him- 
self was somewhat of an outsider; but 
that was a subject in which he took a 
deep interest. He had some practical 
experience already in this matter, having 
been concerned in the transfer of a water 
undertaking in the Provinces. It was a 
considerable satisfaction to him that the 
principles laid down by the Home Secre- 
tary were precisely identical with those 
which guided the Corporation of Bir- 
mingham in the transfer to which he 
had referred. So far, he found himself 
in perfect accord with the Home Secre- 
tary. In a matter of this kind every- 
thing depended onthe application of those 
principles. The cost to the Metropolis 
was necessarily exceptional, and the un- 
dertaking differed from any Provincial 
undertaking. After listening to the 
very interesting speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, he could see that the 
Metropolis would have to pay dearly for 
its water. He did not know whether 
the people of London were not paying 
very dearly now. They would have to 
pay more for their water undertaking 
than Birmingham had to pay. He 
found that the sum paid by agreement 
for the purchase of the whole water 
supply for Birmingham was something 
considerably less than £3 per head of 
the population. Now, if the whole 
value of this property should amount to 
something like £30,000,000, the amount 
on the population would come to some- 
thing like £6 per head of the population. 
[‘‘No!’’] Now, he took the population at 
something less than 6,000,000 ; but, put- 
ting it beyond that, the cost would be £5 
per head as compared with £3 in Bir- 
mingham. In Birmingham they entered 
upon a great undertaking in perfect 
working order. The supply of water 
was admirable in quality and sufficient 
in quantity. They had a constant 
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supply, and no considerable increase 
had proved to be necessary. The reason 
for undertaking this great matter in 
London was that the supply was inferior 
in both quality and quantity; and the 
first thing the Trust would turn its at- 
tention to would be to give a continuous 
supply at high pressure. It appeared 
five of the Companies drew their water 
from the Thames, and new sources of 
supply must be sought at a very large 
increase of outlay. This would be a 
gigantic undertaking, and the result 
would be that the Metropolis would have 
to pay much more for its water than they 
in the country were obliged to pay for it. 
On the other hand, he saw the immense 
advantage which might be derived from 
the unification of these various under- 
takings, and he did not doubt that a 
great saving would be made. He wished 
every success to the scheme, and he 
trusted it would prove a success. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKEsaid, that 
his impression was that the population 
of the Metropolis in 1871 numbered 
3,200,000, and that it was at this time 
more than 4,000,000. He hoped that a 
Return upon this subject would be laid 
upon the Table of the House. 

Mx. ASSHETON CROSS: I am 
ready to admit that it is unwise, as, in- 
deed, it would be impossible, to discuss 
the scheme at the present moment. I 
desire to remind the hon. Member for 


| Birmingham, however, that the inhabit- 


ants of that town were wiser in their — 
generation than the inhabitants of the 
Metropolis, because they restricted their 
dividends to 8 and 9 per cent, which 
rendered the future purchase more easy. 
I have no doubt as to the purity of the 
water, and that it was obtained at a com- 
paratively small cost. Although the 
population of Birmingham has enor- 
mously increased during thé last five or 
six years, the inhabitants, at the present 
moment, are not using as much water as 
they used before they had a constant 
supply. I have only to add that the Bill 
will be in the hands of hon. Members 
to-morrow morning, and to ask leave to 
introduce it. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Will this 
Stock be a Trustee Stock ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: Yes. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Secretary 
Cross and Mr. Sciater-Boors. 





Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 97.] 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_——0o 


HYPOTHEC ABOLITION (SCOTLAND) 
BILL—[Briz 34.] 
(Mr. Agnew, Mr. Baillie Hamilton, Sir George 
Douglas.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mz. VANS AGNEW said, that when 
he named that day for going into Com- 
mittee, it was not with the intention of 
making any Progress so soon after the 
second reading. There were certain 
alterations proposed to be made in the 
Bill, with regard to which he had been 
in communication with the Lord Advo- 
cate, the hon. Member for Forfarshire, 
and other Members interested in the 
subject. He had every reason to believe 
that the terms proposed to be introduced 
would be agreed upon in the course of 
the week; and, if the House would allow 
him, he proposed that the Bill should go 
into Committee pro formd. 


Bill considered in Committee. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 





VALUATION (METROPOLIS) ACT (1869) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Henry Setwin-[sserson, 
Bill to amend “ The Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 
1869,” ordered to be brought in by Sir Henry 
Szetwin-Issetson and Mr. Cuancettor of the 
ExcuEquezr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 98.] 


EAST INDIA LOAN (EAST INDIAN RAILWAY 
DEBENTURES) BILL, 

Resolution [March 1] reported, and agreed to: 

—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Epwarp 


Srannors and Mr, Cuancettor of the Excue- 
QUER. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 99.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 8rd March, 1880. 


MINUTES.]— Pustic Brris—Ordered—First 
Reading—Irish Church Act (1869) Amend- 
ment [100]; Census (Ireland) * [101]. 

Second Reading — Ulster Tenant Right [8]; 
Registration of Voters (Ireland) * [64]; Road 
Debts on Entailed Estates (Scotland) [95] ; 
Blind and Deaf-Mute Children * [41]. 

Committee—Report—Beer Dealers’ Retail Li- 
cences * [65]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Qn — 


PRIVILEGE — (TOWER HIGH LEVEL 
BRIDGE (METROPOLIS) COMMITTEE), 


Order read, for Attendance in custody 
of Charles Edmund Grissell ; 


The Serjeant at Arms brought Charles 
Edmund Grissell to the Bar of the 
House :—Whereupon Mr. Speaker ad- 
dressed the prisoner as followeth :— 


Charles Edmund Grissell ; your con- 
duct last Session in connection with the 
inquiry before a Committee on a Private 
Bill was the subject of patient inquiry 
by a Select Committee of this House, 
which Committee came to the following 
conclusion :— 

‘“‘ Your Committee are unanimously of opinion 
that Mr. Charles Edmund Grissell, in asserting 
that he could control the decisions of the 
Committee on the Tower High Level Bridge 
(Metropolis) Bill, and in the offer that he made 
to do so, was guilty of a breach of the Privi- 
leges of the House.” 


Thereupon an Order was made by this 
House for your attendance before this 
House. That Order was disobeyed. 
Again you evaded the Warrant issued 
for your apprehension by proceeding 
beyond the jurisdiction of this House, 
and two days before the prorogation of 
Parliament you returned to this Country 
and placed yourself within reach of my 
Warrant. You were taken into custody 
just before the prorogation, and on the 
prorogation of Parliament you were 
discharged. 

This House has now been in Session 
for nearly four weeks, and you have de- 
layed until yesterday, when public 
notice had been taken of your conduct, 
to make your submission. This House, 
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nevertheless, is willing to hear any ex- 
planation which you may think proper 
to offer to it, with respect to your con- 
duct. 


Mr. Grissell : Sir, I feel deeply grate- 
ful to this most honourable House for 
giving me an opportunity of person- 
ally expressing my sincere and deep 
regret for the grave offence of which I 
was adjudged guilty, which I now 
deeply deplore, of which I now plead 
guilty, and for which I now beg to be al- 
lowed to tender my most humble apology. 
I beg humbly to be allowed to add that 
my failing to present a Petition at the 
opening of the Session was not owing 
to any intentional disrespect to this 
honourable House, but because of a 
paragraph which appeared in Zhe Times 
which made my friends think that this 
honourable House did not wish that its 
business should be impeded by so insig- 
nificant and humble an individual as 
myself. I humbly throw myself on the 
merciful consideration of this honour- 
able House, and beg to offer my most 
complete submission for my grave of- 
fence. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Unless this House 
has any desire that the prisoner at the 
Bar should be xamined, he will now 
withdraw, in the custody of the Serjeant 
at Arms, while his conduct becomes sub- 
ject to the consideration of the House. 
Is it your pleasure that Charles Edmund 
Grissell do withdraw ? [ Cries of ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’”?} The Serjeant at Arms will 
withdraw with the prisoner at the Bar. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I apprehend that the course 
which it will be most appropriate to take 
in the matter of Charles Edmund Gris- 
sell will be to order that he be committed 
to Her Majesty’s gaol of Newgate for 
the offence of which he has been found 
guilty. The House is aware that there 
is this difference between the proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons and those 
of the other House of Parliament—that 
the other House has power to commit an 
offender for a definite period ; but this 
is not the practice of the House of Com- 
mons. We have, however, if we desire 
to commit an offender, power to do so, 
and that commitment remains in force 
until either the House is prorogued, or 
until some Motion is made for releasing 
the prisoner from custody. We have, 
therefore, only to consider—first, whe- 
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ther Mr. Grissell should be committed at 
all; and, if so, whether he should be 
committed to the custody of the Serjeant 
at Arms or to the gaol of Newgate. At 
the close of last Session, when he came 
before the House on the day before Par- 
liament was prorogued, he was com- 
mitted to Newgate; and I apprehend 
that will be the course for us to follow. 
I therefore move— 


‘“‘That Charles Edmund Grissell, having 
evaded punishment for his offence against the 
Privileges of this House, until the close of last 
Session, be committed to Her Majesty’s Gaol of 
Newgate, and that Mr. Speaker do issue his 
Warrants accordingly.”’ 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I beg to 
second that Motion. We should ive 
been glad if we had not felt it necessary. 
I think this is one of those cases in which 
the House would always wish to err on 
the side of leniency ; partly because we 
do not wish to exercise our powers of 
punishment, and partly because we are 
not anxious to assert our Privilege unless 
it should be absolutely necessary. We 
have also the feeling of not wishing to 
exaggerate the importance of such an 
act as has been committed. But, look- 
ing at what was done with the offender 
whose offence was, so far as we can 
judge, not nearly so bad as that of this 
person, and looking at the course he has 
adopted, I do not see that we can do 
otherwise than that now proposed. I 
confess that what was said by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (Mr. Spencer Wal- 
pole) did not make the case stronger 
against this person than it was before. 
We all know that my right hon. Friend 
would put it as leniently as possible ; 
but I think there has been no submission 
sufficient to allow him to escape from 
punishment. I think it due to the House 
to state that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
shown me the Resolution that he pro- 
posed yesterday, and that I fully con- 
curred in it; but I must take blame to 
myself for being under some misappre- 
hension in this matter. I thought we 
should still have been able, if that Reso- 
lution had been passed in its original 
form, to take what steps might seem 
advisable. I need not dwell, however, 
on that question, and I now beg to second 
the Motion. 


Motion agreed to. 
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Ordered, that Charles Edmund Grissell, hav- 
ing evaded punishment for his offences against 
the Privileges of this House, until the close of 
the last Session, be committed to Her Majesty’s 
Gaol of Newgate, and that Mr. Speaker do issue 
his Warrants accordingly.—(Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.) 


ULSTER TENANT RIGHT BILL. 
(Mr. Macartney, Mr. Charles Lewis.) 


[BILL 8.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. MACARTNEY, in rising to move 
that the Bill be now.read a second time, 
said, it did not attempt to deal with the 
whole of the customs of Ulster, because 
the wish of its promoters had not been to 
introduce a measure which would cause 
a great deal of discussion in the House, 
but a measure which would have a fair 
prospect of passing into law during the 
present Session. When the Bill of last 
year was before the House an objection 
was raised by the Attorney General for 
Ireland that the words used in the Pre- 
amble were ‘“‘the customs of Ulster,” 
and not the words used in the Act of 
1870—namely, ‘‘The usages known 
under the denomination of the Ulster 
tenant right.” He had taken care to 
remedy that defect in the Bill he now 
asked the House to read a second time. 
The Ist clause of the Bill proposed to 
enact that, instead of requiring, as at 
present, that a tenant who wished or was 
obliged to quit his farm should go to the 
County Court to have it decided whether 
the tenant right existed upon the estate 
or not, the presumption of the existence 
of the right should be in his favour; and 
there was no unfairness in such a pro- 
vision, because the usages of Ulster were 
prevalent through the whole of the Pro- 
vince. In the Act passed for the pur- 
pose of giving compensation to tenants 
in England for improvements made by 
them that principle was adopted, the 
onus probandi being thrown upon the 
landlord, and not upon the tenant. The 
clause provided that in Ireland, whenever 
a compensation claim arose in that part of 
the country where the Ulster custom pre- 
vailed, it should be presumed that it ex- 
isted upon the particular estate on which 
the claim was made, and the landowner 
would be put to the proof that the ten- 
ant right did not exist, or that it had 
been purchased by him or by one of his 
predecessors. He thought that clause 
would be generally acknowledged to be 
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only fair. He would not dwell longer 
upon the Ist clause, because he thought 
it was based on justice, and he hardly 
thought that any hon. Gentleman would 
offer any opposition to it. The 2nd 
clause was one which he believed would 
not be quite so acceptable to hon. Mem- 
bers as the Ist. In Ireland there was 
a usage of Ulster which was not only 
consistent with the rights of the land- 
lord, but also with the rights of the 
tenant—namely, that if the landlord 
gave notice to quit he must give com- 
pensation to the tenant. This rule had 
the sanction of long and immemorial 
usage, and it was well known. One of 
the first customs of Ulster was that of 
requiring the tenant, when he wished to 
part with his holding, or when he was 
anxious to sell, to give notice to the 
landlord or his agent, and obtain per- 
mission to do, and also to obtain the 
sanction of the proprietor before the pur- 
chase money was paid and the farm 
handed over. It was part of the custom 
that arrears of rent should be paid out 
of the purchase money, and that the 
next neighbouring tenant should have 
the preference over all other persons in 
the purchase. If no next neighbouring 
tenant was willing to purchase the farm 
it was offered to some other tenant on the 
estate, and it was only when no tenant 
on the estate was willing to purchase that 
the farm was allowed to go to a stranger. 
He did not say that this rule was fol- 
lowed upon every estate; but it was fol- 
lowed upon a good many. There were 
many such usages in existence; but the 
one to which the 2nd clause applied was 
one which was not, strictly speaking, a 
usage. It was unknown on almost any 
estate in the North of Ireland till after 
the passing of the Poor Law Act of 1838. 
That Act enacted that occupiers of small 
holdings which were rated at and under 
£4 a-year should not themselves pay the 
poor rates, but that the poor rates should 
be levied upon the landlords. In conse- 
quence of the alteration of the law with 
regard to the right to vote at elections, 
the landlords found it more agreeable to 
themselves, instead of having very small 
holdings, to consolidate the farms, and 
a number of tenants were allowed to 
sell, and he was sorry to say some of 
them were ejected. The consequence 
was, that leases became very much more 
numerous than they were before, and 
small holdings fetched exceptionally 
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high prices. For small holdings of five 
or six acres there would be 15 or 16 
persons attempting to obtain them, 
whereas for holdings of 50 or 60 acres 
there would only be two or three appli- 
cants. The consequence was, that the 
small holdings ran up to a very high 
figure, and the result of this was, that 
the price, beyond which no person 
should go, was fixed at the estate offices. 
That was the reason of the rule to which 
his clause referred. He did not mean 
to assert that the prices fixed invariably 
represented the real value of the tenant 
right; but it placed a certainty on the 
amount to be given by the incoming 
tenant. Therefore, in that view, the 
rule was not at all an objectionable one. 
But there were instances in places where 
the tenant right custom prevailed of the 
arbitrary rule which limited the amount 
to be paid, and if no compensation was 
given to tenants selling gross injustice 
would be committed, though, of course, 
no injustice would be done to the pur- 
chasing tenant. Although the rule existed 
that the tenant should not pay more 
than a certain price, that rule was in 
many cases evaded, the difference be- 
tween the two prices being paid behind 
the back of the landlord, though it was 
perfectly well known to the landowner 
and the agent that the transaction took 
place. He asked whether, if such a 
thing occurred to a tenant, though the 
rule provided that he should only pay 
£5, to pay £15 or £20, it would be a 
fair and proper transaction that only the 
fixed price should be paid? This rule 
had been the cause of many heart-burn- 
ings, and very great dissatisfaction in 
many counties in Ireland; and he was 
anxious, in the interests both of the 
landlords and the tenants, to see it 
changed. He knew it was said that un- 
limited tenant right was of great value, 
and that it deprived the landlord of one 
of his rights. It was said it unfairly 
increased the value of the holding of the 
tenant, and the extra money which was 
given to the tenant on selling his hold- 
ing came out of the pocket of the land- 
lord; but experience proved that that 
was not the case in the counties in Ire- 
land where tenant right was most 
broadly carried out—namely, the coun- 
ties of Down, Antrim, Armagh, Derry, 
and Tyrone. In the counties where 
tenant right was most generally adopted 


the greatest prosperity prevailed, the | 
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tenantry were the most comfortable, the 
farms were the best cultivated, and the 
landlords, if they desired it, obtained 
greater prices for their farms than could 
be obtained in any other part of Ireland. 
Therefore, the argument he had referred 
to could not be called a fair one, and it 
could not be said that tenant right pre- 
vented a re-adjustment of rents, if de- 
sired. Under the tenant right of Ulster, 
rents were revised about the period 
when leases fell in. He thought this 
rule ought to be altered, and it certainly 
would not do the slightest harm to any 
landowner in Ireland if the 2nd clause 
of this Bill were passed. The 3rd clause 
was intended to remedy an evil which he 
believed everyone would think ought not 
to occur. Owing to some omission or 
want of forethought, it was not provided 
in the Act which was passed in 1870 
that tenant right should exist on the 
cessation of a pare It appeared to be 
only just that the leaseholders should not 
be in a worse position than the tenants- 
at-will, or tenants from year to year. It 
would surprise an Englishman, he knew, 
to hear such a doctrine put forward as 
that a tenant, on the cessation of a lease, 
should get compensation if he was put 
out of his holding; and he might be 
asked—‘‘Is there not a clause of sur- 
render in the leases?”” There was a 
clause of surrender; but he believed, in 
the old copyhold customs of England, a 
copyholder got compensation if he was 
turned out, and such was also the cus- 
tom of Ulster. A great deal of evidence 
was taken on this subject before the 
Select Committee which inquired into 
the Tenant Right Question. Many wit- 
nesses were examined, who came from 
various parts of the North of Ireland. 
If the House would permit him, he 
would read a few extracts from that evi- 
dence which were published-in a small 
volume by Mr. Donnell, which was. a 
most elaborate and thorough-going book 
on tenant right. Mr. John Stewart said 
that the rents were adjusted when the 
leases fell in. Mr. Atkinson, of County 
Down, was asked how far he thought 
tenant right affected the value of hold- 
ings? and that gentleman said— 

“TI do not think they are at all affected 
by it; we get as much with a lease as with- 
out.” 


Similar evidence was given by Mr. 
Wilson, of the County Armagh. Mr. 
John Andrews, agent for Lord London- 
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derry’s estates, County Down, was asked 
if there was any difference between those 
who had leases and those who had not ? 
and that gentleman replied— 

‘‘Not a bit; there is just as much confidence 
as there is under tenant right. I do not think 
it makes much difference, in the sale of the 
tenant right, whether there is a lease or not.’’ 
He did not think there could be stronger 
proof in favour of tenant right than 
that. There had been a discussion in 
that House lately on a proposal for 
establishing a similar law for Scotland, 
and it appeared that the landlords in 
Ireland did not care about the Law of 
Distress, because they were secured by 
tenant right. If a tenant fell into ar- 
rears, and did not pay his rent, then, 
under tenant right, the landlord could 
get the rent from the incoming tenant 
before the farm was handed over. He 
hoped this Bill would obtain a second 
reading. It was looked forward to with 
great anxiety by the tenantry in the 
North of Ireland, who were anxious to 
have this matter settled. It might be 
said—‘‘Oh, the Courts of Law will 
settle it;”’ but the Irish people did not 
like to go into Courts of Law, because it 
caused dissension and difficulty between 
the landlord and tenant. He thought that 
all this ought to be avoided, especially 
in Ireland, where at the present time a 
crusade had been started against the land- 
lords, which was carried on by gentlemen 
who inscribed on their flags principles of 
a very extraordinary character. It had 
been foretold lately in that House that the 
next Parliament would return Members 
who would vote for hanging half the 
landlords and abolishing the House of 
Peers, and he believed that the Gentle- 
man who made that extraordinary pro- 
phecy would be one of the first to vote 
for carrying it out. He hoped the 
House would give a second reading to 
the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Macartney.) 


Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, that though 
Notice of opposition had been given to 
the Bill which the hon. Member brought 
in last year, no Notice of opposition ap- 

eared on the Paper against the present 

ill. It was opposed last year on the 
ground that the Bill proposed a legaliza- 
tion of theft ; but no opposition appear- 
ing on the Paper, he assumed that the 


Mr. Macariney 
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opponents of last year’s Bill were going 
to allow this measure to pass. As he lis- 
tened to the speech of the hon. Member 
for Tyrone, he could not help asking 
himself whether this was all that the 
Conservative Members for Ulster had to 
place before the tenant farmers of that 
Province? Was this the redemption of 
the promises so profusely made by them 
in 1874? Was it possible that the hon. 
Member for his own county, who was 
returned to the House by an overwhelm- 
ing majority on the simple question of 
tenant right, instead of taking back to 
the electors a substantial Act of Parlia- 
ment providing some redress for their 
grievances, would have nothing to offer 
them but this miserable Bill? His be- 
lief was that the hon. Member would be 
unable to obtain from his Friends a suffi- 
cient amount of support to enable the 
measure to pass the second reading. At 
the same time, he must appeal to the 
Government on behalf of their sup- 
porters from Ulster to allow the measure 
to be read a second time. It was so 
slightly Communistic that the name even 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland might 
have appeared on the back of it, and 
he need not say that if that had been 
done it would have filled the farmers of 
Ulster with confidence. The Tories 
hitherto had done nothing in this matter, 
though he must not omit to mention that 
a Bill had been introduced by the hon. 
Members for Down and Downpatrick, 
and had passed all its stages in that 
House, though it had been strangled 
in the House of Lords, dealing with 
the question of tenant right at the ex- 
piration of leases. The Bill now before 
the House was remarkable, not so much 
for what it contained as for what it 
passed over. In Ireland, at the present 
time, the most pressing question was se- 
curity of tenure—to put it more strongly, 
continuous occupancy, or, to use a very 
strong word, fixity of tenure. This 
Bill contained no provision whatever 
to remedy this great want. It con- 
tained no provision whatever against 
the arbitrary raising of rents, and there 
was no word init about extending the 
operation of the ‘‘ Bright Clauses” of 
the Land Act. The Irish people and 
the Irish tenant farmers were often 
taunted with being thriftless; but how 
could there be thrift where there was no 
security and no inducement for the in- 
vestment of capital? [The hon. Member 
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proceeded to read to the House the opi- 
nions expressed on this subject by Mr. 
Francis Shepherd, a tenant farmer in 
the County Down, as expressed in Zhe 
Spectator in December last, and added 
that there was no one who so unceas- 
ingly misrepresented Irish feeling in 
this matter as the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland.] From a political point of view 
he did not find fault with the right hon. 
Gentleman’s intemperate speeches, be- 
cause every speech he had made during 
the last two months would lose his Party 
a seat in Ulster. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman appeared to be ignorant of the 
fact that rents in Ireland were mainly 
the consequence of tenants’ improve- 
ments in the soil; and he had never, in 
that House or out of it, manifested the 
slightest sympathy with the agricultural 
classes. So long as proprietary rights 
were respected, the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not care a straw for the tenants. 
He placed the interests of a few thou- 
sand landlords in Ireland above the in- 
terests of 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 people 
who lived by agriculture, and who were 
at present me to hardships and 
poverty. He (Mr. Dickson) must repu- 
diate the assertion so often made that 
tenant right meant landlord’s wrong. 
The hon. Member (Mr. Macartney) him- 
self had proved that wherever tenant- 
right existed there the landlord’s rent 
was safe and paid punctually. As far 
as he (Mr. Dickson) understood the 
wishes of the tenants, all they wanted 
was that the property created by their 
own toil and labour, and expenditure of 
their little capital, should be as safe 
against confiscation as that of the land- 
lords. The main question at the General 
Election would not-be the foreign policy 
of the Government, but the Land Ques- 
tion ; and he held that House would not 
much longer be able to resist the de- 
mand now being made, alike in the 
North and in the South of Ireland, for 
the improvement of the Land Laws. 
What they wanted was security of te- 
nure, and the question must be dealt 
with on a broad basis, and not by a 
miserable Bill like this, which only 
touched the fringe of the question, and 
which, after all, embodied a selfish policy 
confined to the Province of Ulster. He 
would support the second reading of this 
Bill, because it contained an instalment 
of what was required by Ireland; but 
he hoped that when the hon. Member 
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(Mr. Macartney) shortly faced the elec- 
tors of his county he would. have the 
courage to tell them that, after seven 
years’ experience, he found that a Con- 
servative Government would never ac- 
cept a measure of Land Lawreform which 
was worthy the paper on which it was 
printed. 

THe Marquess or HAMILTON said, 
he was sorry, judging from the empti- 
ness of the Benches round him, that this 
important question did not receive that 
attention from the House which it de- 
served. He had no intention of making 
an electioneering speech on this occasion. 
Neither was he prepared to call the Bill 
for which he was going to vote a miser- 
able one, following the example of the 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken; 
but he would say a few words upon the 
clauses of the Bill. The Bill was a 
short one, dealing with but three points, 
and these contained in three clauses. 
The Ist clause assumed the existence 
of tenant right; the 2nd dealt with 
the estate office rule—that was the 
tenant right at the termination of 
tenancy; and the 3rd clause had re- 
gard to the tenant right at the end of 
the lease. With regard to tenant right 
in Ulster, though some hon. Members 
might not agree with him, it must con- 
tinue to exist as it had existed for 
many years past. -He was glad to hear, 
the other day, the Leader of the Home 
Rule Party (Mr. Shaw) express his ap- 
proval of the condition of the Ulster 
tenant farmer, owing to the Ulster 
custom, stating that the prosperity of 
the North of Ireland, in contrast to the 
South and West, was, in a measure, 
owing to the tenant right system. In 
that he cordially agreed. Tenant right 
was the right of occupation, and con- 
ferred security upon the tenant; but, 
he would add, it was not the tenant 
right only that gave this prosperity to 
the Ulster farmers. It was the farmer’s 
intelligence and thought by which he 
was able to avail himself of the advan- 
tages of the Ulster custom, and utilize 
it for the benefit of himself and the com- 
munity. The second point had reference 
to what was called the estate office rule. 
In most of the large properties in the 
North of Ireland tenant right was not 
fettered with restrictions; and he was 
not aware that the landlords on these 
estates were in any way worse off in their 
position than landlords on smaller es- 
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tates, neither was he aware that the 
tenants were injuriously affected by the 
privileges they enjoyed. The third point 
in the Bill was the position of tenantright 
at the end of the lease. This wasa sub- 
ject in which he was much interested, 
for he had, in conjunction with several 
Members on that side, endeavoured, un- 
fortunately without success, to pass a 
Bill in regard to tenant right at the 
expiration of the lease through both 
Houses of Parliament, and he rejoiced 
to find it one feature of the Bill now 
before them. For a considerable time 
there had been uneasiness in the 
minds of leaseholders with regard to 
what was the state of the law on the 
point under the Act of 1870. Not only 
so, but the doubt existed equally in the 
minds of the Irish Judges, some holding 
the opinion that the covenant to sur- 
render did away with tenant right at 
the end of the lease, and other Judges 
holding the contrary view; and as no 
case had yet been brought into the 
Superior Courts, the question, practi- 
cally and legally, remained unsettled. 
At the present moment he might say 
the presumption of tenant right re- 
mained against the tenant. He must 
prove that the estate upon which his 
tenancy existed had the privilege of 
tenant right; but in many cases it was 
very difficult, indeed, for the tenant to 
prove the existence of this custom, and 
it was with all an expensive process. 
Under the Bill, however, the presump- 
tion would remain with the landlord to 
disprove the existence of the right or 
the holding which formed part of the 
estate. Therefore, if the Bill became 
law, he hoped this clause would remain 
in it, for it would be the means of re- 
moving a very considerable amount of 
disquietude and uneasiness from the 
minds of a large and respectable body of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. In the North 
of Ireland there were from 380,000 to 
82,000 leasehold tenants, and to these, 
to find that the Act of 1870 had been 
finally settled, would be a relief to their 
mindsas well astheir pockets. He trusted 
the Bill would receive a second reading, 
and impressed on the Government, if 
they found any reason or desire to alter 
any of the clauses, to make their objec- 
tions in Committee, when the Bill, both 
as a whole and in parts, would receive a 
full and critical discussion. He cor- 
dially supported the second reading. 


The Marquess of Hamilton 
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Viscount CASTLEREAGH suuported 
the ‘second reading. He knew the in- 
terest the subject excited throughout 
Ulster ; and he well remembered during 
the time he was canvassing the County 
Down that the speeches that excited the 
most attention were those dealing with 
the question of tenant right. Unfor- 
tunately, that question had been used 
by unscrupulous politicians for the pur- 

ose of creating differences between 
andlord and tenant, and, to some ex- 
tent, these had been successful. But, 
so far as his experience went, the tenant 
farmers put forth no sort of revolutionary 
demand. He observed a clause in the 
Bill embodied the principle of tenant 
right, which his Colleague the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Hamilton), 
one of the best of Irish landlords, made 
the subject of a Bill, and passed through 
the House last Session ; and he was the 
more interested in the question that his 
(Viscount Castlereagh’s) grandfather 
and his ancestors had originated and 
done much to foster this Ulster custom. 
Let the Bill go into Committee, where 
its provisions might be fully discussed, 
and, if necessary, amended ; and he ex- 
pressed a hope that the Bill would aid in 
filling up the breach which had been 
made between classes in Ireland, and 
restore good feeling between landlords 
and tenants—two classes whose interests 
were identical. 

Mr. D. TAYLOR said, the import- 
ance of the subject must be apparent to 
every Irish Member, and a Bill which 
in any way assisted the tenant farmer in 
Ireland, in however small a degree, 
would have his hearty support. Though 
the hon. Member for Dungannon (Mr. 
T. A. Dickson) had said the Bill merely 
touched the fringe of the question which 
agitated the whole of the country, and 
until the settlement of which peace and 
prosperity would not settle in Ireland, 
still, though the Bill did not deal with 
the whole question, it did deal with two 
or three points, the settlement of which 
would be of great advantage to have 
solved. The greatest hardship had 
been inflicted by the system by which 
some landlords had attempted, since the 
Land Act was passed, to fritter away 
the interests of the tenants. Prior to 
that there existed, in most instances, an 
amount of good feeling and good faith 
between owner and occupier which, he 
regretted to say, had. not continued 
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since the passing of the Land Act. That 
Act, which had done so much for the 
tenant farmers in Ireland—especially 
for those in Ulster—and which, in the 
great majority of cases, Ulster landlords 
had accepted and fairly carried out, had, 
he was sorry to say, a contrary effect 
with some landlords. That Act being 
passed, there were some landlords who 
said, in effect—‘‘ Now, you must expect 
nothing more from us. You must stand 
for your rights, and we will do the 
same.” Taking that course, they had 
tried to dispute inch by inch the rights 
of the tenant, and had tried to injure 
the prosperity the tenant had created 
by his outlay and labour in his farm. 
The greatest instances of this were to be 
found in the North, where on many 
estates rules were made limiting the 
amount per acre a tenant should receive. 
No rule or action of the landlord on 
this question had had a more injurious 
effect on the agricultural interests of 
Ireland. It did this—it gave to the 
very worst tenant on that estate the 
same price for his tenant right as was 
given to the best and most improving 
tenant. So, whilst the worst class of 
tenants could secure a full and adequate 
amount of tenant right, the man who 
had erected buildings, drained his land, 
put up fences, and in other ways made 
the land worth double as much as when 
he entered upon it, was limited to the 
same sum as the very worst tenant was 
at liberty to receive. This was a real 
loss to the country, and deterred many 
from entering upon improvements which 
they had the means and ability to carry 
out. There was one point in the Bill 
deserving the attention of the House, 
and he trusted it would be adopted— 
that was, that the presumption that 
tenant right existed should be in favour 
of the tenant. Landlords now who ob- 
jected to the tenant right custom on 
their estates had nothing to do but throw 
the whole onus of proof on the tenant, 
and that, in some localities, was some- 
times a very difficult thing to prove. 
Where a tenancy on an estate had gone 
on from father to son, where the occu- 
pation had been continuous, without 
change of ownership, from one to an- 
other by sale—in such cases as these 
the tenants had the greatest difficulty 
in satisfying a Court as to the existence 
of the custom. But, on the other hand, 
to throw the burden of proof on the 
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landlord, as proposed by the Bill, would 
be an advantage, because the landlord 
would always have the greater facility 
to prove the non-existence of tenant 
right than the tenant could possibly 
have on the other side. The landlord 
would, have records in connection with 
the estate which would show how it had 
been managed for generations, and only 
by such proofs could the tenant be 
shown to have the tenant right. There 
was one thing that fell severely on the 
interest of tenant right. Onmany estaates 
where valuations were made—say, at 
periods of 10, or 15, or 20 years, these 
increases were dealt with and fairly paid 
by the tenant; but if the tenant wished 
to sell his farm at an intermediate time 
between these periods of valuation, then 
the landlord often withheld his consent, 
except on the condition of a certain in- 
crease of rent per acre. These condi- 
tions, imposed simply because the farm 
was changing hands, were most unfair, 
as sweeping from the tenant the pros- 
pect of his getting a fair price for his 
tenant right. By the Land Act of 1870 
tenant right was made legal, and the 
tenant was given a legal interest in the 
estate ; but this legal right was of such 
a precarious nature that a landlord 
wishing to set it aside had in his power 
the means of doing so. With regard to 
the other clause in the Bill making 
tenant right apply to leases, it would 
relieve a great deal of heart-burning in 
the North of Ireland, and remove one 
great cause of the agitation which for 
many generations had existed. He 
trusted that the Bill would pass. It 
did something; and the least thing it 
would do would be to make an ac- 
knowledgment on the part of the House 
that as to the Act of 1870, passed as a 
measure of benefit.for Ireland, it was 
felt that no matter how much good it 
was admitted to have done, there were 
points in it which did not carry out the 
intentions of its promoters. It was al- 
tered in its passage through the House, 
and now did not meet all the exigencies 
of the case. The passing of the Bill 
would be an acknowledgment on the 
part of the House that the Act of 1870 
required amendment—a fact of which 
Irishmen had no doubt. 

Sirk THOMAS M‘OCLURE said, he 
was ready to vote for and to promote the 
eens of the Bill into law. It had 

een fairly stated that its provisions 
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would not be considered sufficient, but 
that further legislation in the same 
direction would be sought for, not for 
Ulster only, but to include all Ireland. 
He regretted that, after the unanimous. 
assent of the House last Session to the 
Resolutions proposed by the hon. Member 
for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), upon 
the recommendation of the Select Com- 
mittee, to give increased facilities to 
agricultural tenants to become owners 
. of their holdings, no measure to promote 
this in any degree had been brought 
forward by the Government. There 
was, at the same time, a suggestion 
made that facilities should be given for 
tenants arranging with their landlords 
for perpetuities of their holdings at re- 
duced rents on payment of fines. There 
was no doubt this would be largely 
taken advantage of. The Bill now be- 
fore the House would give more protec- 
tion against arbitrary or unreasonable 
interference, and therefore, so far, de- 
served support. In claiming for the 
farmer, when he discharged his legiti- 
mate obligations, an independent posi- 
tion, he might have to trench upon a 
delicate subject—he meant the right 
claimed by many landlords to control 
and direct the votes of their tenants. It 
might be said that the Ballot removed 
any question of the kind. It was true 
that it enabled the tenant, if he kept his 
own counsel, to vote without the possi- 
bility of any person knowing how he 
voted. Yet they knew that attempts 
were still made to bring illegitimate 
pressure to bear upon the tenants, when, 
either directly or through the medium of 
agents or bailiffs, tenants were given to 
believe that their voting or identifying 
themselves with parties of opposite views 
to their landlord or his representatives 
might subject them to his displeasure 
and to a difference of treatment. An 
influence inconsistent with the spirit of 
the Constitution was thus brought into 
play. The farmer at the present time 
required the utmost exertion to bear up 
againstforeign competition and the effect 
of unfavourable seasons, and it became 
the more necessary to give him all rea- 
sonable protection from arbitrary dealing. 
There should be nothing done to break 
down his spirit or impair his motive for 
exertion. Those who would stretch the 
rights of property so as to interfere with 
the rights of conscience were enemies to 
the stability of property. Before the 
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passing of the Ballot Act the absolute 
right claimed by many landlords to direct 
the votes of their tenants was felt bythem 
to be humiliatinganddegrading. Seldom 
did they venture on an open protest ; but 
they, many of them, emigrated across 
the Atlantic; and, in writing to their 
friends of the hardships and difficulties. 
encountered in their new settlements, 
they added—‘‘ But we have no bailiff 
coming amongst us with his orders.” 
No doubt, this deprivation of theirrights 
as citizens caused the emigrants and 
their friends to look back on Ireland as 
a land of vassalage and slavery. He 
felt confident that it would be for the 
benefit of the country, and the real ad- 
vantage of both landlord and tenant, 
that the farmer, after meeting the just 
demands against him, should feel him- 
self in an independent position, enjoying 
Constitutional freedom, and secure in 
possession of the fruits of his industry. 
He should support the measure, as he 
would others having this object in view. 
Mr. SYNAN congratulated the House 
and the country not only upon the una- 
nimity which had characterized the pro- 
ceedings of to-day, but upon the enthu- 
siasm the hon. Member for Londonderry 
(Sir Thomas M‘Olure) had created. It 
appeared they were acting the part 
somewhat of the Greek Chorus—they 
were all unanimous; and he supposed 
the hon. Members from Ulster would not 
object to a Member from the South of 
Ireland, where those violent agitators, 
according to the noble Lord the Member 
for County Down (Viscount Oastle- 
reagh), were doing so much mischief, 
in joining them in support of the pre- 
sent Bill. It occurred to him that the 
absence of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land on the present occasion was rather 
remarkable. Why was not the Repre- 
sentative of Ireland present to support 
the Bill? Had he some doubts or hesi- 
tation as to whether the rights of pro- 
perty were involved or affected by the 
Bill? Was that the process of educa- 
tion which the Tory majority were 
undergoing at the present moment on 
this question? It was rather suspicious 
that on the eve of a Dissolution the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland should refuse to 
give his opinion upon this important 
question ; but, possibly, his ideas of the 
rights of proprietorship were as strong 
as ever, and he regarded the present 
measure as a dangerous one. It might 
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be asked why he, as a Southern Member, 
joined in support of a Bill promoted by 
Gentlemen who had i. them in 
every measure they had introduced in 
the House? He supported the Bill sim- 
ply because he was an Irish Member 
—simply because the interests of Ireland 
—whether they be in the North or South 
or East or West—where all the same to 
him. He cared not by what Party a 
Bill was promoted ; if it would serve a 
good purpose it should have his warm 
support. He supported the tenant 
in the North of Ireland as well as he 
would wish to support a tenant in the 
South of Ireland; and he only wished 
that the Members for the North of Ire- 
land would meet the Members for the 
South in the same spirit. He presumed 
that the Bill was to receive the support 
of the Government, and he believed it 
was right that it should receive that sup- 
port. He had not the slightest objec- 
tion that they should e all the 
capital they could out of it, because he 
knew that it was only in this way, when 
they were on the eve of a General Elec- 
tion, that the Government would be in- 
duced to yield to any proposal for the 
benefit of the people of Ireland. The 
2nd clause of the present Bill proposed 
to remedy a substantial evil, which at 
present virtually converted the Ulster 
custom into no custom at all. What it 
did was to injure the good tenant at the 
expense of the improvements he made, 
and placed the bad tenant on the same 


level with him by adopting a hard-and-. 


fast line by what were called estate office 
rules, It authorized a private bar- 
gain, and left the landlord in the North 
of Ireland at liberty afterwards to dis- 
avow and treat it as a fraudulent bar- 
gain. The 8rd clause of the Bill pro- 
vided a remedy upon which the Judges 
of the land had disagreed. Some of the 
Judges held that tenant right existed at 
the end of a lease, while others held 
that there was a surrender of tenant 
right at the end of the lease. He be- 
lieved the Government intended to accept 
the second reading of the Bill, and he 
hoped they would not attempt to injure 
the measure in Committee by any 
Amendment they might introduce into it. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA supported 
the second reading of.the Bill, and with 
great pleasure, because he believed that 
if it were allowed to become the. law 
of the land it would remove the ground- 
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work of the arguments against the Bills 
which had been Saiepdieeed, with only 
scant success, for legalizing tenant right 
throughout Ireland. The noble Marquess 
who seconded the Motion for the second 
reading of the Bill said that he would not 
make an electioneering speech, and the 
noble Marquess kept hisword. If there 
was any Member who, by the acts of 
his ‘ancestry, could prove the sincerity 
of his motives upon a measure of this 
kind, it was the noble Marquess; and 
he (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) ventured to 
say that, on the whole, the Duke of 
Abercorn had not suffered from the line 
of conduct he had pursued towards his 
tenantry. The rental received from 
property in the North of Ireland where 
tenant right prevailed was not orily, in 
proportion to acreage, larger than the 
rental of any corresponding acreagein the 
South of Ireland, but the Property itself 
would sell for a greater number of years’ 
purchase than the low-rented land of 
the South of Ireland. A noble Lord 
who spoke in favour of the Bill from 
that side of the House talked about 
£26,000,000 lying idle in the banks 
of Ireland. It might be imagined from 
that, that Ireland was a tremendousl 

rich country, and overflowing with 
financial wealth ; but the fact was that 
there was very little money indeed lying 
idle in the Irish banks, or, for that mat- 
ter, in the banks anywhere else. The 
banks took it from their customers, and 
paid interest on it at so much per cent 
per annum to make any profit they had 
to relend it. In that way (perhaps, to 
the extent of seven-eighths of the capi- 
tal borrowed by the Irish banks), it was 
lent out again; and when they saw build- 
ings in the course of erection on a farm, 
new farm-houses being built, and ma- 
terial evidence of prosperity and wealth, 
they must not put this downasan addition 
to the wealth deposited in the banks, be- 
cause, in a great measure, it was from ad- 
vances made by the banks that these im- 
provements were made. There was no 
great amount of idle capital in Ireland; 
but there was one thing which, he was 
sorry to say, was allowed to remain idle— 
namely, the eapital of the labour which 
would be applied to the land on all occa- 
sions if the tenant felt he had security for 
the value ofthe application ofit. Theynow 
believed that they could be turned out of 
their holdings without compensation, 
or that their rents might be raised in- 
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definitely if they improved the land. 
They, therefore, went on with their 
farming operations in a lazy fashion, 
without affording the landlord any temp- 
tation to raise the rent. His own belief 
was that if they carried a Tenant Right 
Bill—not merely the present one, which 
was only partial in its operation, but one 
for the whole of Ireland—it would do 
much more for the landlords than for the 
tenants. He should be glad to see some 
general Act passed that would give his 
own tenants perfect security against him- 
self and those who were to come after 
him, and against all landlords. He be- 
lieved that such security would do much 
to improve the soil and the income aris- 
ing from it from age to age, as it had 
been improved hitherto in the North of 
Ireland. He, therefore, gave the second 
reading of the Bill a hearty support, 
and he hoped it would be carried for 
two reasons—first, because he believed 
it was good in itself; and, secondly, be- 
cause it would put an end to bad and 
illogical arguments which he heard in 
that House applied to the several tenant 
right measures introduced by his Friends 
which they had vainly endeavoured to 
ass. 

Mr. BIGGAR thought the Bill now 
before the House deserved the support 
of the House for tworeasons. One was, 
that it acknowledged a very important 
principle, that the Land Act of 1870 re- 
quired amendment. It was an impor- 
tant acknowledgment by the Tory Party 
in that House—a Party who had hitherto 
opposed all reform of the Land Question, 
and had endeavoured to thwart all those 
who proposed such a reform, accusing 
them of being Communists and persons 
who wished to take what did not belong 
to them. The common charge made 
against the reformers on the Land Ques- 
tion was ‘absolute confiscation ;’’? and 
if he understood what confiscation was, it 
meant taking away something and giv- 
ing nothing in return for it. That was 
a very important acknowledgment by 
the advocates of landlord rule in Ireland 
on the Tory side ofthe House. Another 
important principle acknowledged by the 
promoters of the Bill was that absolute 
ownership in land did not exist, and that 
the House had a right to interfere and 
do what it believed to be good, irrespec- 
tive of the alleged ownership of the land 
by the landlords. That, to his mind, was 
an important acknowledgment, which 
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went to the root of the whole question ; 
because as soon as it was admitted that 
the law was made not for the interest of 
a very small, but highly wealthy class— 
the landlords, who reaped the entire 
benefit of the land and gave nothing in 
return—a different state of circumstances 
would arise, very much more reasonable 
and considerate for the persons in regard 
to whom they possessed these unfortu- 
nate legal rights. When it was made 
clear that the rights of absolute owner- 
ship hitherto insisted upon no longer 
existed, a great deal would be done to- 
wards effecting improvement in the 
future. At the same time, he did not 
think the Bill was entitled to unqualified 
praise, and he deprecated the introduc- 
tion of small reforms in the amendment 
of the law. The reforms proposed by 
the present measure were of the smallest 
character, and failed to go thoroughly 
to the root of the question. If reforms 
were to be undertaken in this piecemeal 
way, the result would be that the Land 
Laws would not be settled for many 
years to come. What ought to be done 
was that the Government should intro- 
duce a Bill to carry out a complete 
amendment of the law, which was cer- 
tainly not done by the present Bill. One 
clause simply affirmed what the law was 
on a particular question; another re- 
quired that the presumption of proof 
should rest with the tenant and not with 
the landlord, and that was all the Bill 
said. He would undertake to show, 
when the Bill went into Committee—if 
it ever did find its way there—by Amend- 
ments which he intended to propose, 
that very much greater reforms were re- 
quired in the Land Act of 1870, and that 
the present measure did not by any 
means fulfil the requirements of the case. 
The important evil in connection with 
the Land Act of 1870 came into a pro- 
minent position this year—he alluded to 
the circumstances of a tenant being 
liable to be dispossessed for the non- 
payment of one year’s rent, although he 
might be entitled to five or six years’ 
compensation for disturbance, and al- 
though the non-payment of rent was 
probably due to the extravagant rack- 
rent he was charged by the landlord. 
In such a case the tenant was, under the 
Act of 1870, entitled to no redress. That, 
he thought, was a frightful grievance ; 
and if hon. Members were thoroughly in 
earnest in reforming the Land Laws they 
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would introduce such a reform into the 
present Bill. There was another evil in 
connection with the present system of 
tenant right which was entirely over- 
looked by the Bill. According to the 
tenant right system of Ulster, where the 
landlords had persistently and continu- 
ously charged an extravagant rent, the 
result was that tenants would get a very 
small compensation indeed on disturb- 
ance. But if, on the other hand, the 
landlords had been charging a moderate 
rent, they would get a very high price 
for their interest in the land, as had al- 
ready been pointed out by the hon. Mem- 
ber fur Youghal (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna.) 
On the estate of the Duke of Abercorn, 
the interest of the tenant reached as 
much as the fee-simple of the land. On 
the other hand, there were landlords 
who had been charging an exorbitant 
rent, and instead of getting, as upon the 
Duke of Abercorn’s estate, something 
like the value of the fee simple of the 
eer, the unfortunate tenant was 

ept on the verge of poverty all his life; 
and when he endeavoured to sell his 
interest, he probably only got £5, £6, or 
£7.an acre for it, which was not more 
than a fourth, fifth, or sixth of the value 
of the freehold. He regretted that the 
Bill had not been drawn up more in the 
interests of the tenants than of the land- 
lords, considering that hitherto the land- 
lords had been extortionate and un- 
reasonable. He hoped the Bill would 
be read a second time, because, after all, 
it did reform the Act of 1870; but if it 
ever went into Committee he should 
consider himself bound to propose such 
Amendments as would make it a much 
more valuable Bill than it was at present. 

Mr. O’CLERY wished to support the 
second reading of the Bill, in the hope 
that the principle involved in it would 
be extended to the rest of Ireland, and 
also in order to show thereby his action, 
as representing a South-Eastern consti- 
tuency, that there was no jealous or sec- 
tional feeling on the part of the three 
Provinces in Ireland against the interests 
of the people of the North. It was too 
general a practice in the House to en- 
deavour to draw a distinction between 
the North and other parts of Ireland, 
and to point out the advantages which 
the people of the North enjoyed as 
against the people of the other three 
Provinces. He certainly did not wish 
to take from the North any of the ad- 
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vantages and privileges they enjoyed ; 
but he earnestly and sincerely hoped 
that the hon. Member who introduced 
the Bill would endeavour in some way 
to extend it to the rest of Ireland.. The 
Land Act of 1870 was supposed to be a 
anacea for all the ills connected with 
and tenure in Ireland; but it was now 
admitted that that Act was in itself 
faulty, and that it required amendment. 
He hoped when the Bill went into Com- 
mittee that the hon. Member in charge 
of it would himself set an example by 
introducing Amendments calculated to 
make the measure a more comprehen- 
sive one than it was at present. Surely, 
what was hitherto supposed to be the 
palladium of tenant right in Ulster 
could not endanger the State if it were 
extended in an improved form into 
Munster, Connaught, and parts of Lein- 
ster? He hoped there would be no 
opposition to the second reading of the 
Bill; because, as far as the Irish Mem- 
bers were concerned—Members from all 
parts of the country were concerned— 
their earnest desire was that every 
Irishman, no matter what class or creed 
he belonged to, should be united on the 
question of land tenure. 

Mr. LAW said, he hoped he might 
take it for granted, from the silence of 
the Attorney General for Ireland and 
the other Members of the Government, 
that they were going to accept the 
second reading of the Bill. On this 
occasion certainly, he thought his right 
hon. and learned Friend would not have 
allowed the debate to go on so long as 
it had done without saying something 
if he intended to oppose the Bill. As- 
suming, then, that the Government in- 
tended to support the second reading, 
he considered they might fairly con- 
gratulate the country upon the event; 
because, only on the last occasion when 
a Bill identical to this was before the 
House, no less than 16 Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government voted against it. 
They could not say, as the noble Earl 
at the head of the Government said a 
few years ago—‘‘ A great many things 
have happened since.” Very few things 
of note had happened since last year; 
but, whatever might be the reason of 
the change of feeling, he must congratu- 
late the country on the result, and it 
might form an argument in favour of 
the proposition which an hon. Member 
made to the House the other night, that 
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it tended to bring the Government more 
in harmony with the feeling of the coun- 
Mt Perhaps the same thing would 
take place more frequently if Parlia- 
ments were only a bit shorter than they 
were. He could not regard it as alto- 
gether accidental that a Bill which was 
detrimental when it was proposed at 
this time 12 months ago should now be 
accepted by the Attorney General for 
Ireland. He did not think that his 
right hon. and learned Friend was one 
of the speakers last year; but he cer- 
tainly voted against the Bill, as did also 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and the 
Attorney General and Solicitor General 
for England. Therefore, it was comfort- 
ing to see that this change should have 
come over the Government, and that a 
Bill calculated to secure to some extent 
the tenant right of the Ulster farmers 
should be blandly accepted to-day, in 
place of being somewhat strongly op- 
posed and voted down, as it was last 
year. At the same time, he was bound 
to say that there had been no change of 
opinion on the part of the noble Lord 
the Member for Donegal (the Marquess 
of Hamilton). He supported the Bill 
last year, and was going to do so again 
to-day. Whether there had been any 
change of opinion on the part of the 
hon. Baronet (Sir John Leslie), who 
moved the rejection of the Bill last year, 
he did not know ; but he assumed that 
the hon. Baronet would also go with 
the tide, and that he was willing to al- 
low the Bill to be read a second time; 
albeit, that he might have some con- 
scientious qualm about the Highth Com- 
mandment, inasmuch as the measure in- 
volved the robbery of the landlords’ pro- 
perty. He could not help noticing there 
was a considerable change of opinion 
last night on the matter of the Game 
Laws, and there had recently been a 
considerable change of opinion in other 
respects. Even a considerable advance 
of opinion had been announced in the 
other House of Parliament upon the 
Land Question. He saw upon the other 
side of the House many hon. Mem- 
bers who voted against the Bill last 
year. He presumed that they would 
vote for it this year. This was a very 
comfortable thing, for they had certainly 
had no arguments against the Bill, and, 
as far as it went, that was entirely satis- 
factory ; whether argumentsof a different 
kind were to be sanctioned outside the 
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House was another matter. He could 
not help being reminded that only a week 
or 10 days ago some gentlemen in Ire- 
land held an entirely different opinion, 
and that a tenant right meeting was not 
only broken up, but that blood was 
shed, and many persons beaten and in- 
jured. Hon. Members might suppose, 
as a question in regard to these pro- 
ceedings had been asked on that side of 
the House, that that meeting was held . 
to promote Home Rule opinions. It 
was nothing of the kind. There was no 
Home Rule proposition at all, and the 
meeting was attended by members of the 
Society of Friends, with a magistrate in 
the chair, and ministers of all religious 
denominations present, including the 
Presbyterian community. There was 
not the smallest intention of discussing 
that terrible thing, Home Rule, which 
created such a sensation in that House. 
It was purely a tenant right meeting, 
and being a tenant right it was attacked 
not by arguments but by bludgeons, and 
all the —— necessary for holding 
it was broken down. He was glad to 
find that all rational arguments against 
tenant right had been given up ; but he 
was not glad to find that the argument 
of the bludgeon and physical force had 
been substituted, or that it had been re- 
sorted to in the interests of anybody. 
He did not suppose for a moment that 
Her Majesty’s Government were re- 
sponsible for these proceedings ; but the 
matter was worth inquiring into by his 
right hon. and learned Friend, in order 
to see whether a purely social question 
could be discussed in Ireland without 
their political opponents interfering with 
the meeting with bludgeons for the pur- 
pose of breaking it up. It was satisfac- 
tory to find that the Bill had been ac- 
cepted by Her Majesty’s Government. 
The acceptance of it now was the more 
remarkable, because it was not only re- 
jected last year by a large majority, but 
the hon. Members on the other side of 
the House had always rejected and re- 
fused a measure which was in substance 
the same as this. So far as the measure 
itself was concerned, he thought it was 
defective in being confined to Ulster. In 
its earlier stages, when a similar Bill 
was first proposed to the House in 1875, 
strong language was applied to it, and 
it was treated as a wild and revolutionary 
measure. He was glad to find that pro- 
gress had since been made in investi- 
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gating the subject; that black, after all, 
was not so very black, but that some- 
thing was to be said even for the tenant 
right of the Ulster farmers. But he 
could not help thinking that the sudden 
conversion of Her Majesty’s Government 
was connected in some way with some- 
thing that had happened, or was likely 
to happen, in 1880. He would not put 
the matter further than that, neither 
would he ask his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General or the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland to re-consider 
their opinions. He hoped that those 
right hon. Gentlemen had not hastily 

iven in their allegiance to this measure, 

ut had modified their opinions upon 
conviction. At the same time, he could 
not but recollect the language used by 
the Chief Secretary last year, when he 
said that ‘‘he could not conceive any 
worse system of land tenure than was 
involved in the Ulster custom.’’ Those 
who knew Ulster best knew well 
that the Ulster custom was of the 
greatest benefit to the landlords as well 
as to the tenants. It made the land- 
lord’s rent secure, and it induced the 
tenant to improve; and the country was 
considerably interested in a system being 
adopted which induced the cultivator of 
the soil liberally and freely to expend 
his capital on the improvement of the 
soil. The difficulty in these bad times 
was the uncertainty as to whether the 
tenant would be allowed to go on at the 
rent at which he held his farm, or whe- 
ther his landlord was to increase his 
rent. Differences on these subjects 
would always, of course, arise between 
the most honest men; but there should 
be some means of reconciling those dif- 
ferences. The tenants wanted to be 
secured against —under the name of rais- 
ing the rent—their being deprived of 
the interest they had acquired in the 
soil by their improvements. In con- 
clusion, he could only repeat that he 
congratulated Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, from the semi-assurance which 
they had received by their silence, on 
the considerable progress they had 
made on this subject, though, from 
whatever side of the House a measure 
of this kind was brought in, he should 
support it; and he only wished that it 
could be extended to the tenants in the 
South and West of Ireland. He 
thanked Her Majesty’s Government, 
by anticipation, for what they were 
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going to do, and he should not despair 
of their accepting a larger measure if 
pressed. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) congratulated 
hon. Members upon the moderate tone 
which had substantially characterized 
the entire debate. He was glad to find 
that his right hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Law) could be induced to thank 
Her Majesty’s Government for anything. 
The hon. Member for Dungannon seemed 
very much afraid that the Bill would 
pass, and had endeavoured to wave a red 
flag in every part of the House to arouse 
opposition to it if possible. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, he had 
offered no opposition. He had urged 
upon Her Majesty’s Government to pass 
the second reading of the Bill, and he 
had himself supported the measure. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson) admitted that 
that was so; but observed that the tone 
in which the hon. Member’s remarks 
were made would be best expressed by 
the quotation— 


“ Willing to wound and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a doubt and hesitate dislike.” 


The hon. Gentleman characterized the 
Bill as a miserable Bill, and yet said he 
was going to support the second reading. 
Under these circumstances, he (the At- 
torney General for Ireland) was not pre- 
pared to qualify a single word he had 
said in reference to the hon. Member. 
Perhaps the attitude assumed by the 
hon. Gentleman was reasonable enough, 
for he was credited, according to com- 
mon reputation, with having a kind of 
unrecognized position in Ulster as a 
Party manager, who combined Whigs, 
Radicals, and Home Rulers against the 
Conservative Party. He (the Attorney 
General for Ireland) did not know whe- 
ther that was the fact or not. He had 
heard the statement repeated over and 
over again ; and whether the hon. Mem- 
ber was in that delicate position or not 
he would leave as a matter for history 
to decide. Then, again, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Coleraine (Mr. D. Taylor), who 
always spoke with moderation and good 
sense, was not anxious to settle the 
question. For some reason, or other the 
hon. Member seemed to think that it 
was convenient not to settle the ques- 
tion, or to allay the anxiety that pre- 
vailed in regard to it. Accordingly, the 
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hon. Member on the very first day of 
the Session, having introduced his an- 
nual Bill on the subject, postponed the 
second reading until the 7th of July, 
in the hope, probably, that something 
would interfere to prevent it from being 
brought on at all. [Mr. D. Taytor 
said, he had put down the Bill for the 
only day he could get.] Of course, the 
hon. Gentleman was right in bringing 
his Bill forward whenever he thought 
proper. He did not know whether the 
hon. Gentleman could have chosen an 
earlier day; but, in fact, he had chosen 
the very last day on which he could 
bring it forward. There was only one 
other remark he wished to make upon 
the debate, and it had reference to the 
hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. Synan), 
who seemed rather anxious that some- 
one should charge him with Commu- 
nism. He (the Attorney General for 
Treland) would certainly not do so, nor 
did he think it necessary to say anything 
even in the mildest disparagement of 
the hon. Member. He had been asked 
what the position of the Government was 
in connection with the debate. Now, this 
was not exactly the same Bill that was 
presented to the House last year, and 
the conditions in which it was presented 
varied in atleastoneimportant particular. 
When the Bill of last year was brought 
forward it was pointed out that, inten- 
tionally or unintentionally, it omitted 
a reference to the fact of the diver- 
sity of the usages in the Province of 
Ulster, and referred to the Ulster tenant 
right as one single thing which was 
capable of accurate definition. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) had said that 
that definition was perfectly impossible ; 
and, consequently, the words used in the 
Land Act were ‘‘the usages prevalent in 
the Province of Ulster.” Those words 
were also carefully introduced in the 
drafting of the present Bill; and, there- 
fore, it was different from the Bill of last 
year. The circumstances in which it 
was introduced were also different in 
respect to the important 3rd clause. 
Last year a Bill was introduced which 
dealt separately with that topic; and, 
consequently, the hon. Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. Macartney) could not then 
claim that his was the only Bill purport- 
ing to deal with the subject. He thought 
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power of rebutting the onus cast on the 
owner should not be limited as it was in 
the clause. He was not in favour of the 
2nd clause relating to the estate office 
rule; and he thought the hon. Member 
for Tyrone would have done well not to 
complicate the measure with that matter. 
As to the 8rd clause, affecting tenant 
right at the termination of leases, the 
hon. Member for Ooleraine (Mr. D. 
Taylor) said it would remove great 
heartburnings, and others had pointed 
out the relief it would effect. That was 
a clause which he should not, and which 
the Government did not in previous 
Sessions oppose, although it might be 
necessary to introduce changes in Com- 
mittee. He should assent to the second 
reading of the Bill, reserving further 
criticism to a future stage. 

Mr. P. MARTIN congratulated the 
Government upon the temperate speech 
of the Attorney General for Ireland; and 
he congratulated the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman also that, after his 
recent visit to Ireland, and after having 
ascertained what the public opinion of 
Ireland was, he had the boldness to cast 
aside the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and to make a statement in direct con- 
travention of everything that had been 
heard up to the present moment from 
that right hon. Gentleman. That was 
shown in avery forcible manner when 
they considered who it was who opposed 
the Bill last year. The speech on behalf 
of Her Majesty’s Government was made 
on that occasion by the Chief Secretary, 
who spoke of the Bill in as contemptuous 
terms as if he had been speaking of a 
measure introduced by any hon. Member 
below the Gangway on the Opposition 
side of the House. He spoke of it asa 
Bill that wholly ignored the just rights 
of the landlords. He deprecated the 
introduction of measures of such a cha- 
racter, which proposed to make over to 
the tenant the fruits of the landlord’s 
property, and he made use of another 
argument against the Bill—namely, that 
the House which passed the Land Act of 
1870 had resolved that it should be the 
end of the agitation. The right hon. 
Gentleman went on to condemn in strong 
terms the constant attempts that were 
made in the House to unsettle the ques- 
tion, and declared that the question 
itself was one that had been settled by 
Parliament. He said, further, that the 
Ulster custom was the means of dimi- 
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nishing the capital employed by the 
tenant in the cultivation of the land ; and 
he believed that if there was one thing 
more than another to which exception 
might be taken in the interests of the 
consumers and producers of Ireland it 
was the Ulster tenant right custom. 
The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
speak of the Ulster tenant right custom 
in strong terms of reprobation ; and now 
that the Attorney General for Ireland 
had the courage to throw over all the 
opinions expressed by the Chief Secre- 
tary, he suggested that there were dif- 
ferences between the present Bill and 
that of last year. If any fair person 
examined the Bill he would find that the 
substance of it was the same as that of 
the measure of last year, and that if the 
Bill of last year unsettled the Land Act 
of 1870 this Bill did exactly the same 
thing. Now, with all due respect to the 
Attorney General for Ireland, he did not 
think the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was right in the criticism he had 
bestowed on the present Bill, as com- 
pared with that of last year. It was 
the same as the Bill of last year; and 
he would like to know why there was an 
indication given that the Government 
would not give their consent to the 
2nd clause of the Bill—the most im- 
portant part of it? If Her Majesty’s 
Government intended to do anything of 
the kind, he thought it would have been 
far more reasonable for them to have 
boldly declared that they did not intend 
to give their consent to the passing of 
the Bill. He trusted that from the fair 
statement which they had heard from 
the Attorney General for Ireland, that 
when the constituencies became alive to 
what was really intended to be done in 
Committee, they would find that the Go- 
vernment had made as much advance in 
tenant right education in a fortnight as 
they had advanced from 1870 to the pre- 
sent time. He must say that there had 
been a great advance on both sides 
of the House on this question. . They 
had had a concession on the part 
of both front Benches that the Ulster 
tenantright custom was a wise and 
beneficial custom, which was to the 
interests alike of landlord and tenant. 
They had had the concession made that 
the Land Act was not final, and that the 
time had now come when they should 
examine and correct that Act, and when 
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pose of the Act should be carried out 
throughout the entire of Ireland. It 
would never be permitted that there 
should exist an exceptional law for the 
North of Ireland, and another for the 
South and West of Ireland. They were 
the subjects of one Sovereign and the 
subjects of one Empire; and, under 
these circumstances, he thought no- 
thing could be more disadvantageous 
to the interests of peace and order in 
Ireland than that there should be one 
class of legislation for the Protestant 
portion of the country and another for 
the Catholic portion. He was sure that 
Her Majesty’s Government, notwith- 
standing the utterance of the Chief Se- 
cretary, would never sanction any such 
principle. Under the circumstances, he 
thought they had good reason to be well 
satiated with that day’s proceedings. 
It was perfectly manifest that it only re- 
quired a proper degree of force to be 
applied to induce Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to do what it had been said 
they were willing to do. That influence 
had been so well applied in the North 
of Ireland that the Government had 
conceded the two important provisions 
of the Bill — the legalization of the 
tenant right custom, as well as the 
alteration of the presumption of proof 
in respect of the custom. He hoped 
that when Parliament met they would 
find as the result of the elections a Con- 
servative Government even more willing 
to listen to reason on this still more im- 
portant mission affecting the Irish ten- 
antry—the Land Question. He trusted 
that Her Majesty’s Government, having 
recognized the importance of the Bill, 
would take care that an early oppor- 
tunity was afforded for its due considera- 
tion in Committee, and that they would 
use their influence in ‘‘ another place” 
to secure that it should become law this 
Session. 

Masor NOLAN said, if the Govern- 
ment gave an early day for the Com- 
mittee and pushed the Bill through its 
remaining stages in that House, and 
also facilitated its passing in ‘‘ another 
place,” it would be a useful measure to 
the tenants of the North of Ireland; 
but if, on the other hand, they were 
simply content with allowing the second 
reading to pass, the Bill would be chiefly 
useful to hon. Members and noble Lords 
opposite at the General Election. But 


what was intended to be the true pur- | he should think that the tenants of the 
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North of Ireland would be sharp enough 
to judge the Government entirely by the 
result, If the Bill should pass both 
Houses of Parliament, then the Govern- 
ment would have shown they were in 
earnest thatday. The Attorney General 
for Ireland, in a rather playful way, 
badgered the hon. Member for Dun- 
gannon (Mr. T. A. Dickson), and seemed 
to say that he would wish that the Bill 
should not pass. But he would remind 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
that the hon. Member for Dungannon 
had shown a most hearty desire to pass 
nearly every Land Bill which had been 
brought into the House, and he did not 
think that the charge came very grace- 
fully from the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. He had risen to explain 
the defeat of many Land Bills, and he 
had done it very well; but to bring ac- 
cusations of that kind against Members 
on the Liberal side of the House, when 
they had always shown themselves 
anxious to make every sacrifice to fur- 
ther that movement, he thought fore- 
shadowed a near approach to a General 
Election. The electors must have re- 
cognized that when they brought in 

od Bills dealing with the West of Ire- 

nd and the South of Ireland on this 
subject they had received little support 
from the Government side of the House. 
On the other hand, they on the Liberal 
side had returned good for evil, and al- 
ways gave a fair amount of support to 
Northern Members when they had 
brought forward measures to deal with 
this question; and it must be remem- 
bered that they had on the Liberal side 
of the House about twice the number to 
what there was on the other side; and, 
therefore, there had been a proportion of 
two to one who had done what they 
could to get the Bill passed. He did 
not anticipate that the Government 
would bring in a large measure this 
Parliament for the South and West of 
Ireland; but, at the same time, he 
really hoped they would push forward 
this Bill, and give facilities for the pass- 
ing of the Bill. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had shown that he 
was in earnest in the matter, for he had 
chosen a good Wednesday, and he hoped 
the Government would give complete 
facilities for the passing of the measure. 

Mr. OALLAN had hoped that the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Monaghan 
(Sir John Leslie), who he saw in his 


Mijor Nolan 
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place, would have availed himself of the 
opportunity to do penance, at least, so 
far as to retract the hostile observations 
which he made against the Bill last year, 
and thus have obviated the suspicion 
which arose that time, particularly the 
present, when rumours were abroad of a 
Dissolution, worked wonders. He con- 
gratulated the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, and also his right hon. and learned 
Friend the late Attorney General (Mr. 
Law), upon the great advance that had 
taken place in their political opinions on 
the Land Question. To find the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland not only not 
opposing, but speaking in support of 
such a Bill as that under consideration, 
was a feature of the times; and it was 
a matter of great hope and promise to 
the Irish tenants that the future Attor- 
ney General for Ireland under a Liberal 
Government should also have spoken in 
an equally favourable spirit of the case 
of the Irish tenants. He was surprised, 
however, at the speech of the Attorney 
General for Ireland, who sought to es- 
cape from a charge of inconsistency on 
the ground that there had been a change 
made in the Bill. But he found that in 
the enacting clauses of the measure no 
change whatever had been made except 
in the Preamble of the Bill. The Ulster 
tenant right custom was this year de- 
scribed as— 

‘The usages prevalent in the Province of 
Ulster which are known and included under 
the denomination of the Ulster Tenant Right 
Custom, and the legality of which was estab- 
— Rf the Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) 

ct, Ag 


But that was a mere difference of 
phraseology; and he thought, if they 
were paying for it in the form of a tele- 
gram, they would adopt the shorter 
title. The object was to compel the bad 
landlordsof Ulster—of whom he wassorry 
to say there were so many specimens in 
the present Parliament—to do what the 
good landlords did, such as those who 
had done so much for the counties of 
Down and Donegal. He congratulated 
the Government and the Attorney 
General on having, by their attitude, 
repudiated the action of their supporters 
the other day. The Government showed 
by the Bill that they were in favour of 
the claims of the Ulster tenants, in 
favour of which a meeting was held the 
other day in County Armagh, when it 
was assailed by an Orange mob. The 
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hon. Member for Kilkenny (Mr. P. 
Martin) had described the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland as the principal oppo- 
nent of the Bill last year. Now, that 
speech did not make the same impres- 
sion on his mind. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Monaghan (Sir John 
Leslie) had stated last year that he re- 
garded that Bill as designed to destroy 
the rights of the tenants of Ulster. 
Last year he moved the rejection of the 
Bill on that ground. Ifthe hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire (Mr. New- 
degate) had been in the House, he would 
have said that was language which he 
might have used towards the Jesuits. 
[Coming to the question of the abolition 
of the office rules, the hon. Member 
read extracts from them, and pointed 
out some of an exceptionally objection- 
able character, such as the one requiring 
that a couple should get the written 
consent of the landlord before they could 
get married.} He had opposed the 2nd 
clause, because he said that it claimed 
the right for the tenant, not only to sell 
what was his own, but also to sell what 
was the property of another, and the 
hon. Baronet said he had opposed it on 
the ground that it “legalized theft.” 
Now, surely on this occasion the hon. 
Baronet would not neglect his duty, and 
vote for a Bill which ‘legalized theft.” 

Mr. MACARTNEY rose to speak, 
when—— 

Mz. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
hon. Member had already exhausted his 
right of speaking. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday 13th April. 


ROAD DEBTS ON ENTAILED ESTATES 
(SCOTLAND) BILL—[Bux 95.] 
(Colonel Drummond Moray, Sir William 
Edmonstone.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Colonel Drummond Moray.) 


GenerRAL Sirk GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he had no desire to oppose the 
measure; but, as it had only an deli- 


vered that morning, and being very ob- 
scurely expressed, he would like to be 
informed what was its object ? 
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Cotonet DRUMMOND MORAY said, 
the object of the Bill was simply to put 
the roads and bridges which were made 
prior to the Roads and Bridges Act of 
1831 on the same footing as those which 
were made subsequently to the passing 
of that Act. In many districts of Scot- 
land, especially in thinly-populated parts, 
the proprietors of land through which 
turnpike roads were made gave their 
personal security to the parties who pro- 
vided the necessary funds. The making 
of roads was a public benefit, as well as 
a benefit tothe proprietor; and as long 
as tolls continued no occasion had arisen 
for any claim being made on those who 
had guaranteed the money. Since, how- 
ever, the passing of the Road Act 1878, 
it had happened in numerous instances 
that the Debt Commissioners treated the 
debt as only about one-half, and had 
called upon those who had guaranteed 
the money to make the same . 
Where an estate was held in fee simple, 
it was in the power of the proprietor to 
borrow money and charge it on the es- 
tate ; but, according to the Act of 1878, 
that could not be done on entailed estates 
for such roads and bridges as had been 
made prior to 1831. It was only, there- 
fore, to put roads and bridges made prior 
to 1831 on the same footing as those 
made subsequently that the present Bill 
had been brought forward. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
oor 


IRISH CHURCH ACT (1869) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. PLUNKET moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to amend ‘The Irish 
Church Act, 1869,” and to provide fur- 
ther compensation to certain persons 
being priests and deacons of the late 
Established Church of Ireland. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he did 
not think it was reasonable for the hon. 
and. learned Member to expect that 
leave should be given to introduce the 
Bill without some explanation of its 
provisions. He should feel inclined to 
oppose the Motion unless some such ex- 
pitsetion was offered. 
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Mr. PLUNKET said, he did not 


make any statement, because it was 
practically the same Bill which he had 
an opportunity of explaining to the 
House last year, and which was then 
printed and circulated. He had another 
reason, and that was the very unusual 
course pursued, undersuch circumstances, 
by the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands), of putting down a Notice of 
opposition to the introduction of this 
Bill. The Bill did not in any way chal- 
lenge or reverse the policy of the Act of 
1869, or confer any endowment on the 
Irish Church. It simply sought to deal 
with the cases of certain individual cler- 
gymen, who had been subjected to a 
serious wrong under the provisions of 
that Act. It proposed that curates and 
incumbents who had thus suffered should 
receive compensation. Those men, whose 
case he stood there to advocate, had suf- 
fered averyserious and grievous personal 
wrong—as great as any personal wrong 
could be—and this Bill simply proposed 
to do an act of justice and of charity to 
them. It was right to explain that the 
clergy of the Irish Church who had 
joined it subsequent to the time when 
the Act of 1869 came into force would 
receive no advantage whatever under its 
provisions. The principle of the Bill 
had already been approved by many 
hon. Members sitting on both sides of the 
House; and he thought it a very serious 
thing that English Members should show 
a disposition to oppose or talk out a mea- 
sure of this nature, the object of which 
was to —_ great personal injury done 
to men who, when they joined the Irish 
Church, thought it ‘‘ within the range of 
practical politics” that they would be 
sure of a small but decent livelihood, and 
of the means of respectably support- 
ing their families. This Bill would 
simply enable them to bring their claims 
before the Commissioners of the Irish 
Church Fund, out of which the Govern- 
ment had already devoted large sums 
for the purpose of developing Interme- 
diate and University Education in Ire- 
land, and recently for the purpose of 
relieving distress in that country. For 
several reasons he did not resist the 
Government 6, ae to appropriate the 
Church Surplus to these objects ; but he 
thought there could be no objection to 
a small portion of the surplus— say, 


£200,000 or £300,000—being now ap- 
plied to the purposes to which he had 
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referred. He could not help again say- 
ing that he regretted that hon. Mem- 
bers, before his Bill had been printed 
and circulated, should have undertaken 
to oppose it. It was necessary, in order 
to relieve hardship of the greatest se- 
verity—but, certainly, unintentional se- 
verity—consequent on the passing of the 
Act of 1869; and, as a matter of fair 
play and justice, he hoped to be allowed 
the opportunity on another occasion of 
laying the case fully before the House. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he did not think 
the House should refuse to extend to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the usual 
courtesy of allowing him to introduce 
his Bill; but he gave him Notice that 
there was no promise thereby implied 
on his part to support, directly or indi- 
rectly, the second reading of the Bill. 
He was thoroughly aware of the facts of 
the case, and also of the circumstances 
under which it was proposed to relieve 
a number of the clergy of the Disestab- 
lished Church of Ireland. When the 
Relief of Distress (Ireland) Bill was be- 
fore the House, he pointed out that it 
would be a waste of the Surplus Fund 
to devote it to any such purpose; and 
he was afraid that if it were encroached 
upon for the purposes of this Bill it 
would be still further wasted. 

Mr. DILLWYN also urged that the 
House should allow the Bill to be intro- 
duced; but he thought its provisions 
would need careful scrutiny. 

Masor NOLAN thought that if the 
cases of those clergy who had suffered 
from the disestablishment of the Church 
had been brought before the House in a 
Resolution instead of in a Bill, as in- 
tended, the House would be much more 
desirous of acting generously to those 
men who had sustained injury; but his 
opinion was that, in the majority of 
cases, they had received no serious in- 
jury. It was most unusual to oppose a 
Bill on its first reading; and he hoped, 
therefore, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber’s Bill would be allowed to be read. 

GeneRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
thought that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber who had charge of the Bill was an 
ornament to the House, and a fair op- 
ponent ought to be allowed to have 
it read a first time. At the same 
time, he did not remember that the hon. 
and learned Member, who now showed 
such solicitude for the Irish disestab- 
lished clergy, had ever stood up in the 
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interests of those poor unfortunate mili- 
tary officers who, on the plea of making 
openings for the advancement of officers 
in the Army, had been dismissed the 
Service, and had their professional 
hopes destroyed, without compensation 
for their losses, though done for the 
efficiency of others, in order to secure 
such a flow of promotion as would main- 
tain the Army in a state of efficiency. 
He hoped that in future the hon. and 
learned Member would be found sup- 
porting the claims of those officers, who 
were quite as much entitled to compen- 
sation as those clergymen who had al- 
ready been liberally rewarded. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he did not agree with the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway (Major 
Nolan), when he said that the hon. and 
learned Member for the University of 
Dublin was entitled to have his Bill read 
a first time without any explanation of 
any sort. He had no wish to prevent 
the hon. and learned Member from pro- 
ceeding with his Bill; but he wished to 
point out that the remarks of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway were 
not based upon precedents of that 
House. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN protested 
against the doctrine that a Member was 
guilty of any discourtesy in opposing a 
Bill on the first reading. He did not 
wish to oppose the Bill; but as his hon. 
Friend the Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) had a Notice of opposition to 
it on the Paper he thought some expla- 
nation of its objects was advisable. 

Mr. SHAW desired to impress on his 
hon. and learned Friend that if this 
Bill should reach another stage it would 
be desirable that he should place before 
the House some more definite statement 
than he had done. For his part, he did 
not feel in a position to say that he 
would oppose the Bill on the next stage, 
because he was aware that a large num- 
ber of persons in Ireland thought they 
had a grievance in this matter, and they 
referred especially to some fund which 
they said belonged rightly to them, but 
which, in the confusion of Disestablish- 
ment, was laid hold of, and they had 
never been able to recover it. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill to amend “The Irish Church Act, 1869,” 


and to provide further compensation to certain 
persons being priests and deacons of the late 
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Established Church of Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Puunxer, Sir Arruur 
Guinness, Mr. Maurice Brooxs, Mr. Ewart, 
and Mr. Kavanacu. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 100.] 


CENSUS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. James Lowruer, Bill for 
taking the Census in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. James Lowrner and Mr. 
Arrorney Genera for [ReLanp. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill101.] 


House adjourned at Four o’clock. 


~_——s 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 4th March, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—-Pusuic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Settled Land (14); Conveyancing and Law 
of Property * (15). 

Committee—Reliet of Distress (Lreland) (19-26). 


SETTLED LAND BILL—(No. 14.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorp O’HAGAN cordially supported 
the second reading. He thought 
that the powers given to limited own- 
ers by the measure were very desir- 
able, but that means should be given for 
having them exercised in the cheapest 
manner. He hoped that his noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack would 
see his way to placing existing settle- 
ments in regard to the provisions of the 
Bill on the same footing as future settle- 
ments, as far as existing interests would 
permit of that being done. There was 
an objection to going to the Court of 
Chancery when that process could be 
avoided. The system of settlements re- 
quired to be carefully considered. 

Tue Marquess or BATH reminded 
the House that the object of settlements 
was to preserve estates intact and to di- 
rect the course of the inheritance. The 
restrictions imposed upon the life-owners 
for that purpose were usually those 
which a prudent owner would impose 
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upon himself. It was true that in the 
old settlements there were clauses which 
would preventthe management of estates 
in accordance with the present system 
of farming; but those restrictions were 
nullified by means of modern Acts of 
Parliament. Persons who had property 
in the neighbourhood of towns where 
there was an increased demand for build- 
ing ground, and also persons who had to 
do with certain descriptions of waste 
lands, might find themselves hampered 
by the restrictions contained in settle- 
ments; but these were exceptional cases. 
Extravagant life-owners and limited 
owners who desired to divert the pro- 
perty from the succession in which it was 
entailed also objected to those restric- 
tions. The real reason why more money 
was not laid out on land was that the 
investment was not in itself remunera- 
tive in regard to landed estates. During 
the 20 years previous to 1875 there had 
been a competition for land, and under 
that competition rents had increased to 
an amount higher than had been at- 
tained before. To meet that increase 
of rents buildings had been erected, and 
work carried through, which had proved 
unremunerative. The error that was at 
the base of the arguments of those who 
advocated the abolition of settlement was 
that they did not take account of the fact 
that any system but that which made 
outlay remunerative must result in the 
deterioration of the estate. With re- 
ference to the Bill, there really was no 
power and no privilege conferred by it 
of any importance that was of value to 
a prudent owner which a prudent owner 
did not already possess with one or two 
exceptions. There was a slight advan- 
tage in the leasing powers. But the Bill 
conferred a most dangerous power on a 
life-owner, who had not the interest of 
the estate at heart, by enabling him to 
sell property for the so-called improve- 
ment of the estate. It allowed, in that 
respect, an expenditure out of capital for 
what ought to be defrayed out of in- 
come. Such a power would cause the 
deterioration of the settled property and 
its eventual destruction. Repairs ought 
to be paid for out of income ; but if this 
Bill passed a life tenantjwould be tempted 
to neglect the ordinary repairs, and 
make use of the powers conferred by the 
Bill to rebuild and do afresh the work 
which would not be required to be done 
at all had they been properly attended to. 


The Marquess of Bath 
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At. the present time, the life-owner had 
very considerable powers for the main- 
tenance and improvement of his estate. 
He might obtain money from the In- 
closure Commissioners, and lay it out for 
the benefit of the property. His pro- 
ceedings in that respect were checked 
in two ways—in the first place, by the 
check that he had to re-pay both prin- 
cipal and interest by an annuity; and, 
secondly, by the sanction of the Inclo- 
sure Commissioners being required, who, 
although they did not exercise such a 
close supervision as would be desir- 
able, yet did, to a certain extent, check 
unnecessary expenditure. An advan- 
tage of the present system was that the 
successor to the estate, however bur- 
dened it might be for the present, would 
findit eventually free and clear; whereas, 
under this Bill, the changes would be 
permanent. Instead of capital not being 
laid out in land now, the real evil was 
that it was laid out in an unremune- 
rative manner. But the power in the 
Bill which was the most dangerous was 
the power of sale for the purpose of 
effecting improvements which would not 
be permanent, though the charge for 
making them would beso. Buildings, 
after a certain number of years, either 
perished altogether or required a con- 
siderable amount of outlay to prevent 
them from depreciating. In the case of 
drainage, a large outlay was necessary 
for renewals. He thought there would 
be avery improper use of the powers 
referring to improvements, and this im- 
proper use was very inefficiently guarded 
against. Fourteen days’ notice only was 
to be given to the trustees. The trustees 
would know nothing of the property, and 
would have to consult their solicitor and 
the next heir. They had no personal in- 
terest in the matter themselves; and the 
next heir, when he heard of the proceed- 
ings, might not be in a position to resist 
their fulfilment. A little further on in 
the Bill, by Clause 19, a mortgagee 
was not obliged to inquire whether the 
money advanced on the mortgage was 
required or used forthe purpose. It was 
sufficient for him to advance the money 
to the tenant for life, who simply brought 
this Bill as a justification of borrowing. 
The mortgage was good, whatever was 
done with the capital afterwards. By 
Clauses 45 and 51 safeguards were pro- 
vided ; but by the last paragraph in both 
these clauses it was distinctly stated that 
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the purchaser was not prejudiced if the 
required measures had not been taken. 
The purchaser had neither to inquire 
whether the trustees or the Court had 
given their sanction, or whether any of 
the conditions required had been com- 
plied with. The only value of the safe- 
guards provided was against fraud, and 
if they were not valid against fraud they 
were of no value whatever. If settled 
estates were bad let them be got rid 
of ; but he objected to alterations that, 
under the name of improvements, would 
so increase the evils complained of as to 
render their complete abolition before 
long necessary. There were other points, 
such as the provisions as to the sale of 
a reversionary interest, and the powers 
intrusted to persons having a limited 
interest, to which he should have liked 
to call attention; but these would 
naturally come forward in Committee. 
The main objection he had to the Bill 
was that it admitted a grievance to 
which it applied no remedy. It spread 
further a grievance for which it pro- 
fessed to apply a remedy; and its effect 
would be to impoverish settled estates. 

Lorpv WAVENEY said, this was not 
the stage on which to discuss details. 
It was the principle of the Bill they had 
now to consider. He believed that prin- 
ciple to be a good one. It proposed a 
short and ready way to the point at 
which they were aiming—the improve- 
ment and better cultivation of land—and 
provided a means of meeting the state 
of things which the change in agricul- 
tural affairs had brought about. 

Tue Eart or ONSLOW failed to dis- 
cover in the Bill the dangers to which 
his noble Friend (the Marquess of Bath) 
had referred. He found no clause in 
the Bill enabling the tenant for life to 
fritter away the property that had de- 
seended to him from his ancestors. On 
the contrary, the tendency of the whole 
measure was in quite an opposite direc- 
tion, contemplating and putting forward 
safeguards for lasting and permanent 
improvement. Perhaps the only details 
in the matter of improvements to which 
he felt inclined to take exception was 
the planting of trees which the tenant 
for life might cut down. On the whole, 
he gave his support to the Bill, though 
some of the clauses did not go so far as 
he should like to see them. 

Lorp CARINGTON thought that they 
were to be congratulated on the fact that 
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this Bill had been introduced in their 
Lordships’ House, which was so largely 
composed of landowners, and also that 
it was not regarded with dismay by that 
Assembly. He considered that the exist- 
ing state of settlements was an obstacle to 
the improvement of agricultural land 
by the landowner, and to beneficial ex- 

enditure and cultivation by the tenant. 

+ made the sale of land difficult and 
expensive, and made registration im- 
practicable. The system, in his opinion, 
must be done away with before the land 
could be transferred to the purchaser 
with a clear Parliamentary title, and be- 
fore any system of registration could be- 
come operative. A further objection to 
the existing system was the fact that a 
tenant for life could not sell the land 
without the consent of his trustee, and 
that even if such consent was obtained 
no portion of the proceeds could be ap- 
plied to the improvement of the remain- 
ing portion of the estate. The Billnow 
before the House embodied many im- 
portant reforms; but he thought it did 
not go quite far enough in the powers it 
gave to the tenant for life. If it had been 
suggested before the Session commenced 
that the Government would have intro- 
duced a Bill of this kind the matter 
would have been ridiculed; and, as it 
was, he did not doubt that the Bill would 
be looked upon with distrust and dis- 
may. In the present agricultural de- 
pression, the relief that had been 
suggested in the way of temporary 
reductions and return of rent, of reduc- 
ing the pay of the farm labourer, of the 
abolition of the Game Laws, and the 
proposals that landowners should cut 
down their own personal expenses, ap- 
peared to be of no practical value; and 
he thought that a great opportunity had 
been allowed to pass in which a system 
of registration might havé been intro- 
duced to advantage. Many of the set- 
tled estates of this country were larger 
than the conditions of the country justi- 
fied. The owners were unable to help 
the tenants to get as much out of the 
land as ought to be got out of it. Dur- 
ing the Recess the noble Duke the Lord 
President, in a speech at Chichester, 
said that those who condemned the Law 
of Entail and the Law of Settlement 
were bound to show that on entailed and 
settled estates agriculture was worse, the 
tenants more discontented, and the 
labourers were paid a lower rate of 
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wages than on other estates. From his 
own experience, as having come into 
possession of a settled estate 12 years 
ago, he knew that he was unable to do 
- what was necessary for that estate out 
of income, and could only have done it 
byloan, for which a heavy annual amount 
in interest must have been paid. A 
friend of his had a somewhat similar 
personal experience; while in a third 
case, that of a brother officer of his, on 
coming of age he had found himself in 
possession of an estate in fee which had 
narrowly escaped being entailed, the in- 
come of which was £18,000, but which 
was mortgaged for £250,000 at 4 per 
cent. There was attached to it a large 
mansion, utterly out of repair, and a 
number of buildings, school-houses and 
so on, to keep up, which would probably 
cost £7,600 a-year, so that after he had 
paid the interest on the mortgage 
£10,000 and the charges, it left him just 
£400 a-year to live on. Fortunately he 
was able to sell it, and theresult was that 
he was able to increase his income by just 
30 times its former amount. If such an 
estate had happened to have been en- 
tailed it must have ended in the ruin of 
that which it was intended to conserve. 
The noble Lord, in conclusion, expressed 
his satisfaction that the Government had 
introduced a measure which was of such 
great interest and importance to owners 
of land in this country. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, the 
objections to the present Law of Settle- 
ment were that it restricted the free 
sale and transmission of land from one 

erson to another, and prevented owners 

m making the best use of what land 
they possessed. The noble and learned 
Earl on the Woolsack had said that, to 
justify the maintenance of the present 
system of settlements, the limited owner 
should have all the powers which a pru- 
dent and reasonable person would exer- 
cise for good purposes connected with 
the land. If land belonging to a pru- 
dent and reasonable owner were sold 
the purchase money would be paid to 
him, and he could expend it as he liked. 
He would possibly be able to pay off en- 
cumbrances, and the residue he could 
place on some good security. But under 
this Bill a limited owner would only 
have the power to invest such money for 
the purposes which were enumerated in 
the Bill. For his own part, he heartily 
approved of the Bill as far as it went. 


Lord Carington 
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In his belief, it would effect a very con- 
siderable improvement in the existing 
state of things; but it did not appear to 
go far — in regard to those powers 
to which reference had just been made. 
One point of objection which still re- 
mained was as to the powers of the 
trustees, especially in so far as they 
would be able to resist the action of the 
owners. He had nothing to say against 
the powers generally which were enu- 
merated in the Bill, and which he 
thought were all most useful and desir- 
able; but they stopped short of what he 
thought they ought to have aimed at. 
The landowner would still be deprived 
of the power which a prudent and reason- 
able owner should have of turning his 
real into personal property, and thus, to 
an enormous extent, were diminished 
the inducements which would be held 
out to encumbered owners to part with 
their land. The powers enumerated in 
the Bill did not place the limited owner 
in anything like the position which the 
noble and learned Earl had said, in 
bringing forward the measure, ought to 
be that of every landowner. They had, 
in short, this state of things—that be- 
fore the powers given by the Bill could 
be exercised the unfortuate owner would 
have to weather the opposition of the 
trustees; he would be exposed to the 
expense and delay of a suit in the Court 
of Chancery; he would not have the 
free disposal of his money, the applica- 
tion of which was limited to certain pur- 
poses; and he would have to execute 
improvements under the tutelage of the 
Land Commissioners. He should not 
oppose the Bill, for, on the whole, it 
was a very valuable one. They all 
ought to thank the noble and learned 
Earl for bringing it forward, although 
it was not a complete or entirely satis- 
factory measure. They were, however, 
accustomed in this country to move step 
by step rather to meet the practical 
wants of the times than on any theoreti- 
eal principles. Though he could not 
give such unqualified approval to the 
system of settlements and entails as 
the noble and learned Lords who had 
spoken on this Bill, he would frankly 
admit that he was not prepared rashly 
to advocate any great change in the law 
which he thought would be a very 
serious one, and might lead to results 
which it was difficult to foresee, and 
therefore ought not to be accepted with- 
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out great deliberation. They needed 
legislation on practical, not theoretical 
rinciples, legislation based on some 
efinite scheme, and not on vague gene- 
ralities ; and he thought it was desirable 
in the interest of the country that in the 
case of building land, as much as, if 
not more than, agricultural land, the 
owner should be free to deal with the 
land as he thought right. Especially 
should he have the power of sale; but 
the present Bill, if it became law, would 
not give him much more of this than he 
possessed at the present moment. 

Lorpv WENTWORTH was under- 
stood to express regret that as regarded 
future settlements the Bill did not more 
largely modify the powers which were 
usually contained in settlements, and 
which tied up land for such long periods 
of time. 

Lorpv DENMAN said, that the re- 
marks of the noble Lord (Lord Went- 
worth) who had just spoken would be 
useful in Committee, and that the facts 
as tu the Whitmore family given by the 
noble Baron (Lord Carington) would 
make everyone who heard him regret 
that the tenants for life had not had the 
same power as their successor, the 
owner in fee, had had, and which would 
have been conferred upon him by this 
Bill if it had passed earlier. 

Tue Eartor POWIS said, he thought 
advantage might be taken of this Bill 
to prohibit stipulations by testators of 
compulsory residence. It was clearly 
against public policy that a young man 
should be prevented from going into the 
Army or uew; or the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice, by an obligation to reside in a par- 
ticular place. 

Viscount MIDLETON contended that 
the powers given by the Bill might be 
found only to warrant temporary invest- 
ments in Consols, and that limited owners 
ought to be allowed to sell portions of 
their estates and to invest the proceeds 
in Governmentsecurities, instead of being 
obliged to re-invest it in land. 

Tue Marquess or RIPON said, that 
the portion of the Bill which was in- 
tended to enable a tenant for life to 
sell a portion of his settled property and 
invest the proceeds in improving and 
doing justice to the remainder of the 
estate would be but little used in prac- 
tice. A landowner who had no other 
means but his land would often find it 
far from easy to avail himself of some of 
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these provisions; and he therefore trusted 
that this point would receive the full 
consideration of the noble and learned 
Earl who had charge of the Bill. No 
doubt, improvements were possible even 
under the existing law; but he recol- 
lected that the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) had, in 1873, 
drawn up a Report, when dealing with 
this question, pointing out the great 
difficulties which the law placed in the 
way of laying out money for the improve- 
ment of settled estates. A tenant for 
life who proposed to sell a portion of his 
estate for the purpose of improving the 
remainder could not move, even under 
the present Bill, until the Inclosure 
Commissioners had examined the pro- 
posed improvements and certified them 
to be of a really useful character, or 
until the Court had pronounced that 
they were of such a nature as to war- 
rant such application of the money. But 
it was not until a considerable portion 
of the proposed improvement had been 
completed that he would be able to 
obtain the certificate of the Inclosure 
Commissioners, and to ask for the re- 
payment of the money from the trustees, 
and if he had had originally no other 
means but his land he might be placed 
in a position of great difficulty. The 
Report of their Lordships’ Committee in 
1873 had distinctly shown how much 
landlords disliked going to a public office 
or having their property inspected by a 
surveyor or other public official. He 
acknowledged that the present Bill 
effected a considerable improvement, in- 
asmuch as formerly the supervision of 
the Commissioners had come in at every 
stage from beginning to end. But he 
drew attention to these things mainly in 
order to remind the House that neither 
this Bill nor any other Bill could convert 
a limited owner into an unlimited owner, - 
or give the owners of settled land the 
power inherent in those whose land 
was under no settlement; but in these 
times of agricultural depression it was 
becoming more and more necessary 
that the management and cultivation 
of land should be conducted on com- 
mercial principles — that — who 
had to deal with land should enjoy the 
freedom possessed by all manufacturers 
and persons engaged in industrial opera- 
tions. He believed the time had come 
when it was very desirable to take 
reasonable and just measures for the 
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increase of the amountof land in thecoun- 
try which was not under settlement, and 
for throwing the influence of the law, if 
he might so say, in favour of securing 
to the actual present owner the free and 
unfettered use of his land. He believed 
it was admitted that two-thirds of the 
land of England was under settlement. 
Settlements were not created by the law, 
but by the lawyers; and the question 
was how far the protection of the law 
should be given tothem. This and the 
other Bills introduced by the noble and 
learned Earl on the Woolsack were un- 
doubted improvements in the law, and 
he tendered his best thanks to the Lord 
Chancellor for the steps he proposed to 
take, because they were in the right 
direction; but, still, they ought not to 
be looked upon as affording a full and 
satisfactory settlement of the various 

uestions which arose in the present 
ine in connection with the Land Laws, 
and which seemed to him urgently to 
demand an adequate and complete 
solution. 

Lory SELBORNE said, with refer- 
ence to sale, what he understood the 
Bill to do was to a every estate in 
the same position, for that purpose, as 
if it were an estate in fee simple. The 
tenant for life under the Bill would 
always have a power of sale. The Bill 
would make registration a simple opera- 
tion if the Legislature only fulfilled two 
conditons, which were probably indis- 
pensable conditions—namely, to make 
registration compulsory, and to provide 
sufficient machinery—no doubt, at con- 
siderable cost—for carrying it.into effect 
by district registries throughout the 
Kingdom. Asto settlements, he did not 
desire to see them entirely abolished ; 
but he did think that the existing law 
on the subject, both as to real and as to 
-personal estate, might with advantage be 
revised. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
could not but congratulate their Lord- 
ships upon the conversation they had 
heard on the subject of this Bill ; all the 
more so, as it had been conducted 
mainly by those Members of the House 
who were not lawyers, but who brought 
to bear on the subject the fruits of their 
own personal experience with regard to 
the possession and management of land, 
and the effect of the present law on the 
position of landed estates. He was glad 
to say, in the first place, with regard to 
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what had fallen from his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Selborne), that he 
looked upon the difference made in this 
Bill between existing and future settle- 
ments as not a difference of very great 
magnitude in itself; and the reason of 
the difference would, on the whole, com- 
mend itself to their Lordships. In the 
first place, he must rather demur to the 
idea that because there were cases 
under this Bill in which the opinion of 
the Court, or the assent of the Court, as 
it was called, had to be obtained, that 
that was anything like the institution of 
a lawsuit. 1t was a proceeding in which 
the Court of Chancery would act, not in 
a forensic sense so much as in an ad- 
ministrative spirit. The Court would 
act generally in Chambers, and by way 
of performing one of its administrative 
functions, a great many of which were 
at present consigned to it. The difficulty 
with regard to existing settlements was 
this. In the case of future settlements 
the Bill proposed that the opportunity 
should be given to the trustees of op- 
position, which was to be referred to the 
Court. If the trustees made no objec- 
tion or demur, it would be a considerable 
security that the proceeding of the limited 
owner was correct. But, with reference 
to future settlements, it would be in the 
power of those who executed them to 
appoint trustees who were qualified to 
perform the duties of that office ; but it 
might well be, in the case of existing 
settlements, that no trustees could be 
found qualified to perform such duties. 
With regard to the provision of the Bill 
that the money should be invested upon 
proper securities, that would justify the 
trustees in making the investment; of 
course, that would be considered a per- 
manent investment, under future settle- 
ments, because it was property in the 
enjoyment of the tenant for life, whose 
enjoyment must, in the nature of the 
case, come to an end. But it would not 
be entirely for the tenant for life to say 
whether the money so invested. should 
return in the shape of land during his 
lifetime, because the application for any 
other purpose was to be made on the re- 
quest of the tenant for life, and if he did 
not make the request the money would 
remain as it was. But the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Ripon) entered 
into a much larger field; he was pre- 
pared to advocate a complete change in 
the law with regard for facilities for 
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ing land. He could only say that if 
the noble Marquess wished to bring that 
question before the House in the proper 
form he should be prepared to offer his 
arguments against the speeonione of 
the noble Marquess. at he com- 
plained of was that the noble Marquess 
should, in his endeavours to cast as 
much odium as possible on settlements, 
endeavour to prove that it was quite im- 
possible to make settled landed pro- 
perty improvable, and that the provi- 
sions of this Bill were so difficult of 
working that it would not carry out the 
object it was intended to meet. These 
remarks were made under misapprehen- 
sion as to the provisions of the ill. If 
it suited the position of the tenant for 
life he might make improvements with 
his own money, and obtain a certificate 
from the Inclosure Commissioners as to 
the amount expended and the propriety 
of the improvement, and he might ask 
to be recouped out of the funds in the 
hands either of the trustees or of the 
Court. If that was not convenient, as 
in all cases it would not be, he was to 
propose to the Court the scheme of im- 
provement he wished to make, and the 
Court was allowed to provide for pay- 
ment by instalments; so that, as sec- 
tions of the work were executed, he 
would receive money, and in that way 
the arrangement might be made to ac- 
commodate itself to whatever was most 
convenient to the limited owner. With 
reference to the statement of a noble 
Earl that a prudent owner, who wanted 
to improve the land, could not, under 
the Bill, do what a prudent and reason- 
able owner in fee simple would do— 
namely, spend money, make the im- 
provements, and so put an end to the 
matter—such a statement was founded 
on a fallacy. Everything turned on the 
words “prudent” and ‘reasonuble.” 
If limited owners could be divided into 
two classes—distinguishing the prudent 
and reasonable from all others—then he 
might be able to introduce into the Bill 
a clause providing that all the prudent 
and reasonable tenants for life should 
not be required to give notice to and 
satisfy the Court or trustees, but should 
be allowed to exercise powers absolutely. 
With regard, however, to the limited 
owners who happened not to be prudent 
and reasonable, care had to be taken to 
provide checks for them. The whole 
speech of the noble Earl was based on 
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the fallacy that every owner for life was 
a prudent and reasonable man. Another 
noble Lord (Lord Carington) had said 
that the idea of the Government intro- 
ducing a Bill of this kind, if it had been 
suggested before the Session began, 
would have been ridiculed; and even as 
it was the noble Lord did not doubt that 
the Bill would be looked upon with dis- 
trust and dismay by a number of per- 
sons. Well, the Bill had been before 
the public for a considerable time, 
and no indication of either ridicule, dis- 
trust, or dismay, had reached the Go- 
vernment. Nor were the propositions 
of the Bill new; for on two occasions 
within the last three years—when a 
Scotch measure was passing through 
the House, and, again, when an agri- 
cultural measure was in progress—he 
had distinctly stated that the limited 
owner ought to have all the powers that 
a prudent and reasonable owner of the 
fee simple would have over the estate. 
Therefore, it was no new idea which was 
now proposed. The same noble Lord 
had observed that this was a time of 
great agricultural distress, and there 
was nothing in this Bill to remedy that 
distress. He also had remarked that 
the Government had not introduced 
any effective system of registration, 
as if that would provide a remedy 
for agricultural distress. The Govern- 
ment, said the noble Lord, ought to 
have adopted the system of registration 
proposed by a Select Committee in the 
other House, presided over by Mr. Os- 
borne Morgan. No doubt, the noble 
Lord believed that; but was he aware 
what the system recommended by the 
Committee really was? It was a sys- 
tem for the registration of deeds. That 
would not remedy agricultural distress. 
The Select Committee of the other House 
had condemned registration of title, and 
recommended a system of registration of 
deeds. Ireland, for several hundred years 
past, had had a perfect system of regis- 
tration of deeds, and Scotland had also 
had one, which the Scotch thought per- 
fect. Was there anything in the con- 
dition of Ireland or Scotland which could 
lead their Lordships to think that a re- 
gistration of deeds would be a great 
panacea for existing evils? Then it 
was said that if they swept away settle- 
ments they might remove all obstacles 
to the registration of deeds. But in Ire- 
land and Scotland they had a registration 
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of deeds even with settlements. The 
cases which had been put of limited 
owners who could do nothing withoutsell- 
ing a part of their property were just the 
cases that this Bill was designed to meet. 
There was often great indisposition to 
sell land, not because a man was a limited 
owner, but because he loved the land. 
In any case, however, in which a limited 
owner thought fit to pay off an encum- 
brance or to make an improvement by 
selling a portion of the estate, he could 
do it under this Bill with due protection 
of reversionary interests. The object of 
the reference to trustees or the Court 
was to prevent the estate being charged 
with perishable improvements, which 
ought to be made, if at all, out ofincome. 
Whether 14 days’ notice was sufficient 
was a question of detail for Committee. 
Of course, the mortgagee was not bound 
to inquire into the quality of the ex- 
change. If that burden were to be 
thrown upon him, they would never get 
anyone to lendmoney. The money was 
paid, not into the pocket of the tenant 
for life, but into Court, and the Court 
would see that it was properly ap- 
plied. The tenant for life could have 
no object in raising by mortgage more 
money than was required. When it 
was said that there was a power to sell 
reversionary interests, he should be glad 
to have it pointed out where it was, for 
if it was in the Bill it ought to be re- 
moved. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zwuesday next. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
(xo. 19.) COMMITTEE. 
Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


House in Oommittee accordingly. 
Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Interpretation) agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Extension of power to grant 
out-door relief in food and fuel). 

Lorp EMLY moved, as an Amend- 
ment, that the word ‘‘in-door’” be left 
out and the word “ out-door’’ be inserted 
in its place. The noble Lord said, that 
in 1876 the present Secretary of State 
for the Colonies (Sir Michael Hicks- 
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Beach) introduced and passed a Bill 
which placed in-door relief in Ireland on 
a different footing from out-door relief. 
A portion of the in-door relief was to be 
charged to the Union at large ; and out- 
door relief was to be charged, as it had 
always been charged, to the electoral 
division. The observation made by Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach on introducing the 
Bill was worthy of attention. He had 
said that the objection to Union rating 
was that it had given rise to a tendency 
in favour of extravagance. This ten- 
dency might be found in connection with 
in-door relief; but by all who had 
studied the question it would be ad- 
mitted that a small area was almost 
essential for the proper administration of 
out-door relief. e did not need to 
point out to their Lordships that if that 
was true under ordinary circumstances 
the administration of out-door relief 
under present circumstances in Ireland, 
when the difficulties were enormously 
increased, made the reason much stronger 
for limiting the area. The Unions in 
Ireland were very much larger than 
those in England, and in many cases 
a Union was situated in more than 
one county. It was hardly to be ex- 
pected that landlords would come for- 
ward and tax their property and subject 
themselves to considerable difficulties, 
when they found that they were paying 
for the /aches of other gentlemen in other 
counties, with money over which they 
had no possible control. In the interest 
of the administration of the Poor Law, 
in the interest of applicants for out-door 
relief, and in the interests of the Bill 
itself, he earnestly trusted their Lord- 
ships would adopt the Amendment he 
had submitted to them, which only re- 
stored the Bill to the form in which it 
was introduced into the other House. 
Toe Dvuxz or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON regretted he could not accept 
the Amendment of the noble Lord. 
After considerable discussion in the other 
House, a decision was arrived at to 
strike out the word ‘‘ out-door,” and in- 
sert the word ‘‘ in-door,’’ and the Bill so 
amended had come up to this House. 
The Bill incorporated the Act commonly 
called ‘‘ Beach’s Act.” The districts 
most affected by this Bill would be the 
poorest and most distressed districts; and, 
therefore, it would be desirable that the 
charge should be extended over the 
larger area. This was the ground on 
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which he resisted the noble Lord’s pro- 
posal; but if he had been inclined to 
‘adopt it, there was a further objection— 
that this House had no power of dealing 
with it, because it beisod the question of 
the incidence of taxation. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 4 (Power to borrow) agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Power of Board of Works 
to lend) agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Repayment of loans made 
by the Board of Works) agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Orders for payment of loans 
may be made by Local Government 
Board) agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Confirmation of expenditure 
by guardians, and indemnity) agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Validation of loans). 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE moved, after the 
word ‘‘rent,’’ to insert-— 

“ Shall exceed the rate of 2} per centum in- 


terest on the capital in the execution of the said 
works, and.” 


The noble Lord said, that on the 
second reading of the Bill he had 
given praise to the landlords of Ireland, 
who had made generous abatements to 
their tenants in the face of the agitation 
which existed. It was supposed out-of- 
doors on that occasion that he was not 
an Irish landlord. He begged to correct 
that mistake, and say he was. In sup- 
port of his Amendment he remarked 
that, excepting the Act 11 & 12 Viet. 
c. 82, there was no — to interfere in 
any way with the liberty and freedom of 
contract between landlord and tenant 
with regard to improvements. It was 
for this reason that he contended that 
the closing paragraphs of Clause 9 in- 
troduced a new principle of law. That 
paragraph provided that— 

“ Whenever by any award or otherwise the 
rent payable by a tenant shall be increased by 
reason or in respect of any works executed on 
his holding under the provisions of the Land 
Improvements Acts and this Act, then and in 
every such case the works so executed shall, so 
far as such increase of rent shall be paid by 
such tenant or his successors in title, be deemed 
to be improvements made by such tenant 
within the meaning of the fourth section of the 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870.” 


The object of the Bill was to relieve dis- 
tress, and not to benefit either the land- 
lord or the tenant. One of the best 
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means of relieving the distress was to 
encourage the employment of labour, 
and to induce the landlords to take u 
loans for the purpose of providing wor 
for the destitute. Someone must get 
the benefit, and the Bill as brought in 
conferred it entirely on the landlords. 
The friends of the tenant in the other 
House felt somewhat aggrieved that the 
landlord should take a boon which they 
said he had purchased by no special act 
of hisown. Accordingly, an Amendment 
was introduced by one not a Member 
of the extreme party by which the bene- 
fit was transferred to the tenant. That 
was much more inequitable than the 
original proposal, because the landlord 
ran some risk. He was perfectly con- 
tent to withdraw his Amendment until 
he had heard the arguments with which 
the noble Lord on the Cross Benches 
(Lord Oranmore and Browne) —o 
the Amendment he had put on the Paper, 
for entirely leaving out the portion of 
the clause in which his own Amendment 
occurred. 


Amendment moved, 

In e 5, line 42, after (“‘rent’’) insert 
(“8 exceed the rate of two and a half per 
centum per annum interest on the capital ex- 
pended in the execution of the said works, and.’’) 
—(The Lord Monteagle.) 


Taz Dvuxze or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he had listened very 
attentively to the noble Lord, and was 
of opinion that the noble Lord himself 
was doubtful as to the effect of his own 
Amendment, which was somewhat hastily 

ut together. He thought the noble 
rd had wholly overlooked the Proviso 
in the clause immediately preceding this 
paragraph, and which was inserted in 
the House of Commons for the very 
urpose of protecting a tenant from 
eing charged a higher percentage than 
the landlord absolutely paid. He was 
quite willing to accept a proposal which 
would be made by the noble Lord on 
the Cross Benches (Lord Oranmore and 
Browne). 


Amendment negatived. 


Lorpv ORANMORE axnp BROWNE 
moved, in page 5, line 38, to leave out 
from (‘‘ Whenever”’) to end of clause. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 10 (Validation of baronial pre- 
sentments) agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Future meetingsof baronial 
sessions). 

Lorpv EMLY moved, in page 7, line 
11, after (‘‘ conform ’’) to insert— 

(“ Provided always, and that all works pre- 
sented for at such extraordinary presentment 
sessions shall be executed by public contract.’’) 

Tue Dvuxz or RICHMOND ann 
GORDON said, he did not object to the 
principle of the Amendment—that the 
work should be done by contract; but 
the noble Lord would remember that the 
works to which the Bill referred were to 
be carried out under very stringent in- 
structions which had been laid down for 
the purpose. If the Amendment were 
agreed to it would prevent the adoption 
of any other means for relieving the 
distress, though he admitted that it was 
desirable that all these works should be 
executed by contract. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 
The Report of the Amendments to be 


received Zo-morrow; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 26.) 


TRELAND—RELIEF WORKS IN THE 
COUNTY OF MAYO.—QUESTION. | 


Lorp MONTEAGLE asked the Lord 
President, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had yet been informed that 
the greater number of works presented 
by the special baronial sessions in the 
county of Mayo were proposed to be 
executed, not by contracts or sub-con- 
tracts under the county surveyor, but by 
daywork or taskwork under the county 
surveyor; whether any of the works to 
be so executed had been sanctioned by 
the Commissioners of Public Works, 
and if so, what proportion? The noble 
Lord was understood to say he had 
heard that two-thirds of the works pro- 
posed to be executed would be by day- 
work. 

Toe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that the noble Lord had 
been misinformed by his correspondent. 
The Board of Works were now making 
the necessary inquiries as to the works 
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to be executed, and they had not ap- 
proved of any yet. The Board wo 
not, unless it should be absolutely neces- 
sary to do so, sanction the execution of 
any works by daywork. 


SETTLED LAND BILL.—QUESTION, 


THE Marquess or BATH asked the 
Lord Chancellor, When he proposed to 
take this Bill in Committee? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in reply, 
said, that the Bill would be placed on 
the hy sy for Tuesday next, and as there 
would be many Amendments he would 
then propose that the House should go 
into Toemaanitis pro formd, so that the 
Amendments could be printed; and he 
would afterwards propose to take the 
Committee on a subsequent day—pro- 
bably the following Monday. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Ordered, That no Private Bill brought from 
the House of Commons shall be read a second 
time after Thursday the 10th day of June next: 

That no Bill originating in this House autho- 
rising any inclosure of lands under special re- 
port of the Inclosure Commissioners for England 
and Wales, or confirming any scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners for England and Wales, 
shall read a first time after Thursday the 
8th day of April next: 

That no Bill originating in this House con- 
firming sex Moe ron order or provisional 
certificate shall be read a first time after Thwrs- 
day the 8th day of April next: 

That no Bill brought from the House of Com- 
mons authorising any inciosure of lands under 
special report of the Inclosure Commissioners 
for England and Wales, or confirming any 
scheme of the Charity Commissioners for Eng- 
land and Wales, shall be read a second time 
after Thursday the 17th day of June next: 

That no Bill brought from the House of 
Commons confirming any provisional order or 
provisional certificate shall be read a second 
time after Thursday the 17th day of June next: 

That when a Bill shall have passed this House 
with amendments these orders shall not apply 
to any new Bill sent up from the House of 
Commons which the Chairman of Committees 
shall report to the House is substantially the 
same as the Bill so amended. . 

Ordered, That the said orders be printed and 
published, and affixed on the doors of this House 
and Westminster Hall. (No. 23.) 


House adjourned at half past Eight 
o'clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 4th March, 1880. 


MINUTES.]|—Nzew Memsers Sworn—John 


Francis Smithwick, esquire, for Kilkenny 
City ; Benjamin Whitworth, esquire, for 
Drogheda Borough. 


Supriy—considered in Committee—Civiz Szr- 
Vice SuPPLEMENTARY Estimates, Classes II., 
IIL, IV., and V. 

Pousuic Bris—Ordered—Parliamentary Elec- 
tions and Corrupt Practices. 

se and Deaf-Mute Children 

41]—R.P. 

Committee—Report—Road Debts on Entailed 
Estates (Scotland) * [95]. 

Third Reading—Beer Dealers’ Retail Licences * 
[65], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
oho 


PARLIAMENT—ARRANGEMENT OF 
PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
If he could inform the House at what 
hour he expected to be able to bring on 
his Motion respecting the appropriation 
of the vacant seats? He should also like 
to know, What Business was proposed to 
be taken on Monday next, and at what 
date it was proposed that the House 
should rise for the Easter Holidays ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that the Govern- 
ment did not propose at present to pro- 
ceed with any but the Supplementary 
Estimates, which it would be necessary 
to pass without delay, as the Ways and 
Means Bill had to be passed before the 
close of the financial year. He hoped 
that hon. Members in charge of other 
Bills would be disposed to assist the 
Government in proceeding with the 
Appropriation of Seats Bill. He did 
not propose to proceed with that Bill 
after half-past 11 o’clock that night. 
With regard to the noble Lord’s last 
Question, without making an absolute 
undertaking, he believed the most con- 
venient course would be for the House to 
rise on Thursday, the 25th instant, andad- 
journ until Monday week following, the 
5th & 28 While on his legs, he wished 
to make an appeal to the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) and the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
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man the Member for Kincardineshire 
(General Sir George Balfour) with re- 
gard to Notices of oppoetion which they 

ad placed against the Motion for the 
nomination of the Committee on Public 
Accounts. He was not aware of the 
grounds of their opposition; but the 
effect of it was that the Government 
were unable to bring forward that 
Motion after half-past 12. Now, it was 
important for the regular conduct of the 
financial Business of the House that the 
Committee should be nominated within 
a reasonable time; and if the hon Mem- 
bers in question objected merely to par- 
ticular names on that Committee they 
could state their objection when the 
nomination was made. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he be- 
lieved it was necessary for the Committee 
to make a Report before the close of the 
present financial year; and, therefore, 
he would withdraw his Notice. 

GeneraAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he would do the same; but he in- 
tended to question the constitution of 
the Committee. 


VALUATION OF PROPERTY (METRO- 
POLIS) ACT—CLAUSES 4, 6, & 7. 


Sm JOHN HAY (for Mr. Husparp) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether he will direct the omission of 
Clauses 4, 6, and 7, from the Return issued 
for the assessment of property under 
the Valuation of Property (Metropolis) 
Act, the said Clauses being largely dis- 
approved as raising questions which are 
not essential to an accurate valuation ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON: 
Sir, it is not correct to say that the 
questions raised in Clauses 4, 6, and 7 
of the forms are not essential to an 
accurate valuation. They are all re- 
quired for purposes of house duty and 
Income Tax. It was intended to insert 
clauses in a Valuation Bill last year 
to provide for similar secrecy to that 
given in the Income Tax Returns, and 
this year I propose doing that by a 
separate Bill now before the House. 
When that is passed the Returns as 
issued now will be enforced; but until 
that Bill passes, remembering the pro- 
mise of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
last year, penalties will not be enforced 
against those who do not choose to fill 
ys the clauses of the forms which are 
objected to. 
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THE SUNDAY QUESTION—THE 
BRIGHTON AQUARIUM. 


Mr. HOLT asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he is aware that the recent re- 
mission of penalties in the Brighton 
Aquarium case has given rise in the 
minds of many persons to misapprehen- 
sion; and, if he will state to the House 
the exceptional grounds upon which he 
advised the Crown to remit the penalty 
in that case, and also the general in- 
tentions of the Government as to the 
exercise of the powers contained in 
“ The Remission of Penalties Act, 
1875,” in its bearing on the Sunday 
question ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, that if the Brighton Aquarium 
Company had continued as they first 
opened there would have been no re- 
mission of penalties; but alterations had 
since been made which removed all ob- 
jections, and now no persons were em- 
ployed in the Aquarium on Sunday ex- 
cept those who were actually required 
for the care of the place. The Govern- 
ment had no intention of doing anything 
to encourage plans for turning Sunday 
into a day of labour for commercial 

ain, and he should certainly feel it his 
uty to discourage any practice which 
would have such an effect. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. BURT asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If he can state 
when he will introduce the Bill pro- 
mised in the early part of last Session 
relating to seamen ? 

Viscount SANDON : Sir, I am very 
anxious to introduce the measure re- 
specting merchant seamen which I had 
prepared last year, but was unable to 
introduce; and as soon as I see that 
the Business of the House gives me any 
hope of securing due consideration for 
the subject I shall bring it forward. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—LIGHT DUES 
ON SHIPPING. 


Mr.0. TENNANT asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If it be correct, 
as had been stated at the recent meeting 
of the Chamber of Shipping, London, 
and repeated at the meeting of the 
Shipowners’ Association of Glasgow, 
that Great Britain and Turkey were the 
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only two countries which exacted Light 
Duties from shipping, and that other 
countries maintained their lighthouses 
out of the Imperial Revenue ? 
Viscount SANDON : Sir, although I 
have not been able to verify the correct- 
ness of the statement to which the hon. 
Member refers, there is no doubt that a 
considerable number of foreign countries 
do maintain their lighthouses out of their 
National Exchequer. But I believe I 
am correct in saying that several of 
these countries levy on shipping dues 
and other taxes, which they pay into 
their National Treasuries; while I need 
hardly say that in this country there is 
no tax imposed on shipping which is 
paid into the National Treasury. I 
may add that the comparison of the 
taxes on shipping levied in different 
ports and different countries is a very 
complicated and difficult question. 


ARMY (IRELAND)—AUXILIARY FORCES 
—THE LIEUTENANT COLONEL OF 
THE ANTRIM MILITIA. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Is it a fact that on the 
29th day of July 1879 the following 
serious charges were brought against 
the Lieutenant Colonel of the Antrim 
Artillery Militia, viz. of having, during 
the training in June 1879, been fre- 
quently intoxicated and disorderly ; if 
so, were the charges investigated, and, 
if not, for what reason, as the person 
who brought the charges declared he 
was pre ared to substantiate them, and, 
if withdrawn, whether any pressure or 
influence was brought to bear to induce 
the person to do so ? 

Coronet STANLEY: Sir, I have no 
information on the subject at all. I 
cannot find that there is anything trace- 
able on the matter at the War Office; 
but I will cause inquiry to be made of 
the Commander-in-Chief in Ireland. 


POOR LAW—ELECTION OF GUARDIANS 
—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. HIBBERT asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther it is his intention to introduce any 
measure during the present Session to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Select Committee of 1878 with refer- 
ence to the mode of election and tenure 
of office of guardians of the poor ? 




















Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, that the Poor Law Amendment 
Bill would contain clauses to carry out 
the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee of 1878 with reference to the 
mode of election and tenure of office of 
Guardians of the poor. 


ARMY—PROMOTION—OOMPULSORY 
RETIREMENT. 


Mr. A. BASS asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether, taking into 
consideration that there are seventeen 
Regiments and Battalions whose Lieu- 
tenant Colonels have held command 
for periods varying from nine to four- 
teen years, he intends to take any steps 
towards their compulsory retirement, 
and thus place the senior Majors and 
Captains of these Regiments under the 
same advantages with regard to promo- 
tion as other Regiments of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Service ? 

Cotone, STANLEY: A letter has 
been sent to each of the colonels referred 
to, stating that it is proposed to submit 
to the Queen a draft warrant to abolish 
the exemption from the five-years’ rule 
which at present exists in their case, and 
offering them the alternative of employ- 
ment with brigade depéts or on the Staff 
if duly qualified. Several have accepted 
the proposal; but we have not yet re- 
ceived answers from all the officers to 
whom we have written. 


ARMY—AUXILIARY FORCES—RETIRED 
VOLUNTEER OFFICERS. 


Mr. A. BASS asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he is prepared 
to extend to Volunteer Officers, on the 
recommendation of their Commanding 
Officers, the privilege now enjoyed by 
Militia Majors and Captains of retiring 
with a step of honorary rank and per- 
mission to wear the uniform of such rank 
after twenty-five or twenty years’ service 
respectively ? 

oLonEL STANLEY: Sir, the ques- 
tion has been several times discussed 
how far the privilege now enjoyed by 
the Militia regiments of retiring on hono- 
rary ranks should be extended to the 
Volunteers. It was fully gone into 
several years ago, and at that time con- 
siderable concessions were made in 
favour of Volunteers, among others that 
they should retain their 
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missioned officers, after 15 years’ ser- 
vice—a concession not given to officers 
of the Regular Army. It is not, there- 
fore, at present intended to give any 
further step of rank, or to give an hono- 
rary rank on retirement. , 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT—IMPRI- 
SONMENT OF SAILORS. 


Mr. PLIMSOLL asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
If he is in a position now to give 
any information in regard to the case of 
the men who were committed to gaol by 
the Falmouth magistrates for refusing to 
proceed to sea in a vessel which they 
alleged to be unseaworthy ; and, whether 
this committal took place by the magi- 
strates without a survey of the ship, 
although the men desired one to be 
made, and although there was a Board 
of Trade surveyor in the town ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: Sir, my 
attention had been called to this case by 
my noble Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade before the Question was 
put on the Paper, and I have been in 
consultation with him, and have taken 
the best advice on the subject. In my 
opinion, the magistrates have made a 
mistake with regard to the Act of Par- 
liament. It seems to me that they ought 
to have taken the evidence of a surveyor 
in the first instance, and then come to a 
conclusion, instead of which they seemed 
to have waited until they thought a sur- 
vey was unnecessary. Undoubtedly, the 
survey ought to have been made by the 
Board of Trade surveyor, who was ready 
to hand. It was a great mistake on the 
part of the magistrates, and, under those 
circumstances, I have thought it right to 
let the men out of prison. 


FISHERY PIERS (IRELAND)—NEW 
SHANNON PIER: 


Mr. O’CLERY asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether the Government 
will advance the money necessary for a 
fishing pier and proper harbour accom- 
modation at Gooleen, Ross, at the mouth 
of the Shannon ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
Provision has been made in the Esti- 
mates 1880-1, p. 48, for a grant of £225 
towards the construction of a pier at 
Gooleen, County Cork, and the Board of 
Works is about to proceed at once with 
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Relief of Distress 


ARMY—BREVET MAJORITIES. | 


Mr. A. BASS asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether, previous to the 
final abolition of promotion to brevet 
majorities in October next, he intends to 
——_ to that rank all Captains of 

avalry and Infantry who attained their 
companies previous to the abolition of 
purchase in October 1871, thus more 
nearly equalising their promotion to that 
of the Artillery and Engineer branches ? 

Coronet STANLEY, in reply, said, 
that there had been considerable discus- 
sion on the subject, and that no positive 
decision had been arrived at with respect 
to it, but that the views entertained were 
adverse to such a step as that suggested. 


CRIME (IRELAND)—ATTACK ON 
TENANT RIGHT MEETING 
AT PORTADOWN. 


Sm THOMAS M‘CLURE asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
any of the personsconcerned in the attack 
upon a public meeting held at Porta- 
down on Wednesday the 15th ult. for 
the purpose of urging upon Parliament 
the further security of tenant right in 
Ireland had been made amenable; and, 
if it is the intention of the Government 
to institute an inquiry into the circum- 
stances connected therewith ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, as Notice 
has been given some days since of a 
Question upon this subject by the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan, previous to the 
Notice given by the hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Thomas M‘Clure), which only ap- 
poets upon the Paper this morning, 

think it would be better if he would 
be so good as to postpone his Question 
till to-morrow. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND)—THE 
CLIFDEN BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether he 
will lay upon the Table a Copy of a 
resolution passed by the Clifden Board 
of Guardians, in the barony of Ballana- 
hinch, on the 5th ultimo, and forwarded 
to the Local Government Board, to the 
effect that the cultivators in the union 
are overwhelmed with debt, and cannot 
be accepted as security for seed potatoes, 
and that the rates are so alarmingly 
high and the union so poor that extra- 
ordinary out-door relief would overwhelm 
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the union with ruin; whether it is true 
that the potatoes ordered would not give 
more than a few pounds weight to each 
man; and, under these circumstances, to 
inquire whetherthe Governmentintend to 
endeavour to avert still greater destitu- 
tion next year inthis impoverished locality 
by taking other means of furnishing the 
people with seed and manure ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I cannot find 
that the Guardians of Clifden Union 
passed any resolution to this effect on the 
5th ult., but I find that on the 25th they 
did pass a resolution, in the course of 
which they state their opinion that the 
deficiency in the seeds supply of the 
Union ought to be filled up by the Go- 
vernment, and that public works should 
be commenced in the district at the ex- 
pense of Parliament, in order to give 
employment for labour. It is not neces- 
sary for me to say that the Local Govern- 
ment Board has done what it could in 
this matter. I find, however, that yes- 
terday the board re-considered the reso- 
lution with regard to the seeds required. 
With regard to the latter part of the 
Question, I may say there is no intention 
whatever on the part of the Government 
to supply manure. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY : Will the 
right hon. Gentleman tell me how much 
seed has been ordered by the Board of 
Guardians ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I only learned 
by telegram to-day that at a meeting 
held yesterday the Board of Guardians 
consented to order an amount of oats 
and potatoes sufficient. Therefore, I can- 
not answer the Question. 


(Ireland). — Question. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND)—THE 
SUPPLY OF SEED POTATOES. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether the Irish 
Local Government Board has as yet re- 
plied to applications and estimates for 
supply of seed potatoes sent in by various 
Unions, among others from Granard ; if 
not, whether he will take care that no 
unnecessary time is lost, as the matter is 
now very pressing ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I have been 
informed that an application was sent in 
by the Granard Board of Guardians ; 
but owing to the change made in the 
Bill when passing through Parliament 
the estimate had to be sent back for 
amendment. When it is amended no 
time will be lost in acting on it. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


LIGHTHOUSES. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Mr. T. BRASSEY, in rising to call 
attention to the necessity for additional 
lighthouses on the island of Galita, in 
the Red Sea, and the Gulf of Aden; 
and to move for Papers, said, that 
the value of the trade passing between 
Great Britain and India had been 
computed at no less than £98,000,000 
sterling, and nothing which affected so 
vast a commerce could be set aside as 
unimportant. Since the opening of the 
Suez Canal, our trade with the East had 
been largely diverted to that route. The 
tonnage which passed through the Canal 
in 1877 was 2,050,000; but it had in- 
creased in 1878 to 3,250,000. England 
led the way with 1,117 ships; France 
followed with only 87 ships; Italy came 
next with 44; and Germany last, with 
27 ships. He thought it unnecessary to 
say more in order to show how deeply 
interested we were in everything which 
could add to the safety of navigation on 
this main route from Europe to the East. 
Of the various aids to the navigator 
which science had afforded, lighthouses 
were the most important, not only as a 
means of saving life and property, but 
as a means of shortening the passage. 
With the growth of commerce, the num- 
ber of lighthouses on our own shores 
had been rapidly increased. We had 
now one light for every 10} miles of 
coast. The illumination of the French 
coasts was equally _ While, how- 
ever, the coasts of the great maritime 
Powers were now efficiently lighted, 
lighthouses had been seriously neglected 
in the hands of Governments with ex- 
hausted Treasuries; and the coasts of 
barbarous or half-civilized countries, in 
the absence of concerted action on the 
part of the maritime Powers, must re- 
main in total darkness. Hitherto, with 
one notable and praiseworthy exception, 
no attempt had been made to organize 
Taking an ima- 


such concerted action. 
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ginary voyage from England to the East, 
the first point where a lighthouse was 
required was on the coast adjacent to 
Cape Finisterre. It was one of the most 
important land-falls in the world. It 
was true a first-class light was exhibited 
from Finisterre; but the position was 
badly chosen, and the light itself was 
not in good order. He was within range 
of Cape Finisterre for several hours 
during the night of the 27th of January, 
and on that occasion the light did not 
revolve. Another first-class light was 
urgently required on Cape Villano, 25 
miles north-east of Finisterre. The 
range of the existing light was only 
eight miles. In consequence of the in- 
sufficient lighting of this coast, vessels 
were compelled to steer many miles fur- 
ther to the westward than would be ne- 
cessary if a powerful light were exhibited 
on Villano. Continuing eastwards and 
entering the Mediterranean, the southern 
shores of Spain, and the long range of 
the north coast of Africa, in the hands of 
the French Government, were well pro- 
tected with lights. But when we reached 
the coast of Tunis the lighthouses were 
too few innumber. The Island of Galita, 
which was under the jurisdiction of the 
Bey of Tunis, was one of the most im- 
portant pivot points on the voyage to 
the East. Ships navigating the Medi- 
terranean made a straight run of 690 
miles from Gibraltar, until they arrived 
off the north end of Galita, when they 
altered their course two points and 
steered for the Malta Channel. In the 
night, or in the thick weather prevailing 
near Galita in the winter, the prudent 
navigator would pass the Island at a dis- 
tance of from 10 to 15 miles. Witha 
first-class light a margin of five miles 
would be ample. If the passage to the 
south of the Island were taken, which 
would be perfectly practicable in clear 
weather, the saving of distance would 
be still more considerable. The neces- 
sity that existed for such a light on 
Galita had been repeatedly urged by the 
Committee of Lloyd’s. On this point 
Captain Angove, the commander of the 
Peninsular and Oriental steamer Poonah, 
had written as follows :— 

“The absence of a light on the Island of 
Galita has often caused me great anxiety. In 
the winter months the weather is frequently 
pnd in that vicinity, and the currents are 

rong.”’ 
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East, the navigator was assisted by an 
adequate number of lights until he 
emerged from the Gulf of Suez into the 
Red Sea. At a distance of 95 miles 
north of the light on the Deedalus shoal, 
which was the southernmost light at 
resent shown in this part of the Red 

ea, the track of steamers ran close to 
two rocks called ‘‘The Brothers,” only 
20 feet above water. They were in- 
visible at night, and the current in that 
part of the Red Sea was strong and un- 
certain. A few years ago the Dutch 
steamer Prins Hendrik, carrying troops 
to Batavia, was totally wrecked on these 
rocks. A light of the second or third 
order, visible at a distance of say 10 
miles, was very necessary at this point. 
Proceeding down the Red Sea, for a 
distance of 720 miles, no lights were 
absolutely required, until within 100 
miles of the Island of Perim. At its 
southern end the shores of the Red Sea 
were fringed with reefs, which ran out 
seawards for some distance on each side 
of the channel, and here the experienced 
commanders in the Peninsular and 
Oriental Service urgently asked for two 
additional lights—a light with a range 
of 20 miles, on the islet of Aboo-Ail, off 
the north end of the Island of Jebel- 
Zuker, and a light on the bank off 
Mocha. The Peninsular and Oriental 
steamer Alma was wrecked on Jebel- 
Zuker, and the steamer Penguin was 

uite recently lost on the same spot. 

he value of lighthouses as a means of 
saving life might be illustrated. by a 
statement lately made to him by Captain 
White, a commander in the Peninsular 
and Oriental Service. On a recent occa- 
sion, arriving off Aboo-Ail in the evening, 
he was obliged to close the Arabian 
shore, and to navigate the vessel by the 
lead, until he arrived off the Island of 
Perim, a distance of 90 miles. With a 
light on Aboo-Ail, he might have run 
boldly on and have made the passage in 
eight hours. Not having the assistance 
of the light, the time actually occupied 
was 18 hours. The detention in these 
intricate spots in the case of vessels com- 
manded by masters not intimately ac- 
quainted with the Red Sea must neces- 
sarily be more serious. Captain Symons, 
in an interesting letter on this subject, 
very justly said that the Red Sea was 
now the highway of the world for 
Eastern traffic. On his last homeward 
voyage he had passed nine large steamers 


Mr. T. Brassey 
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in one watch of four hours. Ten years 
ago, an equal number would not have 
been seen in a month. Considering the 
value of property, mostly carried in 
English ships, that now passed through 
the Red Sea, it was imperatively neces- 
sary that the coasts should be properly 
lighted. The mail steamers, especially, 
were called upon to maintain a high 
rate of speed, were timed to arrive to the 
hour, and were liable to heavy penalties 
if late. They certainly ought to have 
the benefit of any modern invention for 
facilitating navigation on a dangerous 
coast. Continuing an imaginary voyage 
to the East, the next important point on 
which a lighthouse was required was 
Cape Guardafui. Here 12 large steamers 
had gone ashore within the last six 
years. The list included the Meikong, of 
the French Messageries Service, and the 
Garonne, a steamer of the Orient Line 
recently established between London and 
Australia. Ten of these ships were 
totally wrecked. Among the shipowners 
interested in the trade to the East who 
had strongly recommended the establish- 
ment of a light on Cape Guardafui, 
he might more particularly refer to the 
General Shipowners’ Association, and 
the owners of the Glen, the Castle, and 
the Ducal lines. The directors of the 
British India Company, while expressing 
a strong opinion as to the desirability of 
establishing a light on Cape Guardafui, 
recommended that it should be erected 
by the British Government, under inter- 
national arrangement, and not by the 
Egyptian Government. It might be 
necessary to explain that the Egyptian 
Government had contemplated the erec- 
tion of two lighthouses—the one on 
Ras-Hafoon, the other on Guardafui, in 
compliance with suggestions from the 
British Government. The objections of 
the British Indian Company were fully 
shared by Oopteis Roberts, the Super- 
intendent of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company at Suez. The expenditure for 
the two lights, as estimated by the 
Egyptian overnment, was £48,000, 
and they proposed to levy an additional 
tax upon passing ships of 2d. per ton. 
Efficient lighthouses could be erected at 
a much more moderate cost. He was 
unwilling to trouble the House with 
nautical details, and would not, there- 
fore, enter into the various considera- 
tions which had been urged by those 
who doubted the utility of a light on 
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Guardafui during the period when the 
south-west monsoon was at its height. 
Opinions were unanimous as to the value 
of the light through at least eight 
months of the year. A light on Ras- 
Hafoon, 90 miles south of Guardafui, 
would be valuable at all seasons to ships 
engaged in the important trade with the 
Mauritius and the East Coast of Africa. 
He had only to mention two other points 
on the route to the East on which lights 
were required. One was the east end of 
the Island of Socotra, which was passed 
by all vessels bound to and from Bom- 
bay, and in the south-west monsoon also 
by vessels navigating to and from Galle. 
The other point to which he referred 
was Minicoy, a small Island of the Lac- 
cadive group, upon which some years 
ago the Peninsular and Oriental steamer 
Colombo was totally lost, and which must 
be passed by every vessel bound from 
the Red Sea to Ceylon, the Bay of Ben- 
gal, the Eastern Archipelago, China, and 
Japan. All the lights which he had 
enumerated would, if established, be of 
the greatest advantage to navigation. 
At Cape Guardafui it might be necessary 
to erect a fort, and to provide a small 

arrison for the protection of the light. 
fn the other cases nothing more than an 
ordinary lighthouse was required. None 
of these lights, however, could be erected 
except under international agreement ; 
and in bringing the subject under the 
notice of the House his desire was to 
urge the Government, without delay, to 
secure the concerted action of the mari- 
time Powers. Sir Travers Twiss, in a 

aper read at the Guildhall in August 
i had suggested that the Convention 
signed at Tangier between the Sultan of 
Morocco and the Representatives of the 
European Powers furnished a precedent 
that might be conveniently followed. 
Under the terms of this Convention, the 
Sultan of Morocco had erected a light- 
house on Cape Spartel, and made over 
the entire administration to the con- 
tracting Powers, each of whom contri- 
buted £60 a-year towards the mainten- 
ance of the light. The light on Cape 
Spartel afforded the greatest assistance 
in the navigation of the Straits of Gib- 
raltar; and it belonged to England, as 
having by far the deepest interest in the 
trade with the East, to take the initiative 
in negotiating similar arrangements with 
reference to the additional lights re- 
quired on the voyage from Europe to 
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the East. The House would doubtless 
share the hope expressed by Sir Travers 
Twiss that hereafter international light- 
houses would be among the trophies of 
peace which the civilization of Europe 
would set up in the Islands of the far 
East. The aggregate expenditure on 
the lighthouses would be small, it would 
be readily shared by other nations, and 
it was absolutely trifling in comparison 
with the loss of, perhaps, £250,000 in a 
single steamer. When the lighthouses 
which he had enumerated were com- 
pleted premiums of insurance would be 
reduced voyages would be aceolerated, 
the dangers to life would be diminished, 
and the anxieties of harassed com- 
manders would be relieved. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving for Papers 
on the subject. 

Sm JOHN HAY, in seconding the 
Motion, said, everyone. must agree 
with him that the immense amount of 
trade which now passed through the 
Suez Canal and traversed the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea rendered it 
highly desirable that the channel should 
be safely lighted. His hon. Friend had 
made an imaginary voyage from Eng- 
land; he would make the return voyage 
from India. Everyone acquainted with 
the shores of India must be of opinion 
that the great channel by which Bombay 
was approached ought certainly to be 
lighted. The nine degree and the eight 
degree channel were divided by the 
Island of Minikoi under the Government 
of Ceylon, and a light on that island 
seemed indispensable. On a late occa- 
sion one of the largest steamers, filled 
with passengers, ran on the Island of 
Minikoi, and was eventually relieved 
after three months’ detention. On going 
towards the Gulf of Aden during the 
south-western monsoon, all vessels, ex- 
cept those of the greatest power, usually 
went to the southward and approached 
the coast of Africa. A careful navigator 
might navigate his ship with safety, and 
the lead was_a sufficient guide. Many 
masters of merchant ships, however, 
were not careful navigators, and were 
not provided with the most recent charts. 
Perhaps it would be found that the 
owners did not provide charts, and 
that the master supplied himself with 
the cheapest he co get. Masters of 
that kind, instead of timing their arrival 
so as to sight the land in daylight, took 
a glass of grog, turned in, and trusted 
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to Providence. The consequence was that 
their vessels often ran ashore. It was, 
therefore, desirable that a light should 
be placed on Ras-Hafoon ; but that was 
not so important as a light on Cape 
Guardafui itself. It was said that there 
was great difficulty in procuring water 
at that place; but that ought not to be 
regarded as a very serious objection in 
these days, when it was an easy matter 
to obtain water by the process of distil- 
lation. If, however, it was not intended 
to place a lighthouse on Cape Guardafui, 
it would be necessary to build one in a 
small valley about eight miles south- 
south-west of that point; though the 
better plan would be, if possible, to light 
the promontory itself; for during the 
south-west monsoons a thick yellow haze 
made it all but impossible to observe the 
land, which showed through the haze 
almost identical in colour. This neces- 
sitated the erection of a powerful light. 
He agreed with his hon. Friend as to 
the desirability of placing a light on the 
east end of Socotra, where powerful 
steamers often took shelter; but even 
that was not so necessary as that Cape 
Guardafui should be lighted. Proceed- 
ing up the Gulf of Aden, and after pass- 
ing Perim, shipsencountered a variety of 
dangers which materially impeded their 
progress. Oonsidering the importance 
of time and the cost of delay, especially 
to mail steamers, it would be seen that 
a lightship might be very usefully estab- 
lished in the Turkish waters off the 
town of Mocha, and a lighthouse on 
Ali Khel, and then the lighting of the 
Southern part of the Red Sea would be 
satisfactory. He strongly recommended 
the erection of a lighthouse on ‘‘ The 
Brothers,’ a very dangerous shoal fur- 
ther north, which lay right in the fair- 
way and caused much loss. of time to 
vessels in the endeavour to avoid all 
risk in connection with it. He hoped 
soon to hear that negotiations were in 
progress with reference to that shoal. 

ming through the Suez Canal, and 
continuing the voyage past Malta, he 
found a light necessary at Galita, west- 
south-west of which were the Sorelli 
Rocks, which were still unlighted. It 
was a moot point as to the precise spot 
on which the light should be placed; 
his own opinion was that the Sorelli 
Rocks would probably be the best, 
though a not the cheapest, posi- 
tion. Those rocks belonged to Tunis, 
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on the coast of which State there were 
already several creditable lights ; and it 
would be necessary to make an arrange- 
ment with the French and the Tunisian 
Governments in order to remove the last 
danger of the Mediterranean. With the 
lighting to the west of those rocks he 
was quite satisfied; but the points he 
had mentioned—Minikoi, west end of 
Socotra, Ras-Hafoon, Cape Guardafui, 
a light-ship off Mocha, Ali Khel, ‘‘ The 
Brothers,” and Galitana or the Sorelli 
Rocks — ought to be lighted, and he 
hoped that his suggestions would be 
considered by the Government. 
Viscount SANDON said, that the 
House and the Government were very 
much indebted to the two hon. Gentle- 
men who had spoken for the information 
they had given on a subject so interest- 
ing to all Englishmen, and particularly 
to the President of the Board of Trade. 
He thoroughly agreed with his hon. 
Friends as to the desirability of having 
more lighthouses in difficult and danger- 
ous seas; but the first difficulty was that 
they were not independent in the matter, 
but had to negotiate with other Powers, 
some of whom were not very large'y pro- 
vided with funds. All such obstacles 
resolved themselves into questions of 
money. He could assure his hon. Friends 
that the Government had not been idle 
in the matter. It was not easy to inter- 
fere with respect to the first point to 
which attention had been called ; but as 
regarded Galita, the Government had 
been in communication with the French 
Government, and last year they received 
an assurance from find Lyons that 
France and Tunis were likely jointly to 
erect a proper lighthouse there. He 
might remind the House that the exist- 
ing lights in the Canal and the Red Sea 
were owing, in a great measure, to the 
exertions of former British Governments. 
In the year 1870 the Hydrographer of 
the Navy and Colonel Clarke had been 
sent to the Red Sea to make investi- 
gations into the subject, and had made a 
Report thereon. They had pressed the 
matter on the Khedive, and had asked 
the French Government to enter into an 
prio te Fe The question mainly 
turned on the necessary expense, and the 
French Government set the matter aside 
for the time. It had been raised again 
by the Indian Government in 1874; but 
France had not been willing to make any 
pecuniary engagements til 1879. But 
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in 1877 the Khedive had agreed, on the 
representations of the British Govern- 
ment, to erect a lighthouse on Cape 
Guardafui, provided that certain tolls 
were allowed; and the British Govern- 
ment had then attempted to bring about 
an agreement between the maritime 
Powers, and ascertained that they would 
all agree to pay the requisite tolls as 
soon as it was settled where the light- 
house should be erected. The Khedive 
then proceeded to send an engineer to 
make a survey of that part of the coun- 
try, and Her Majesty’s Government had 
only been put in possession of his Report 
last year. That gentleman had found 
difficulties about erecting a lighthouse 
at the point which had been indicated, 
and recommended thatit should be placed 
some eight miles south of the promontory 
of Guardafui. So the matter remained at 
present, and it would be necessary to 
wait till the Egyptian Government had 
made up its mind. At any rate, some 
at ge had been made, for the country 

ad been surveyed, and the maritime 
Powers had come to an agreement. He 
could hardly give an opinion as to the 
. Indian lights ; but he might assure hon. 
Members that the Government fully ac- 
knowledged the importance of the sub- 
ject, and would do their best to induce 
other Powers to co-operate with them in 
future. 

Mr. PEASE, after thanking the noble 
Lord for his speech, remarked that 
Ways and Means ought not to stand in 
the way of the object he had in view. 
The actual cost of all the existing light- 
houses was insignificant compared with 
the far greater importance of safety and 
speed in navigation. As representing a 
maritime constituency, he would urge 
upon the Government that time should 
not be lost in doingthe work. It wasof 
the greatest importance, as it would 
effect an economy of time by materially 
shortening the voyage. The most im- 
portant element of the question was that 
the work would bring our Indian Empire 
much nearerto us. It was a great prac- 
tical undertaking, in which this great 
maritime nation should allow no delay. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that the House 
ought to be obliged to the hon. Member 
for Hastings for having called the atten- 
tion of the House to that subject. He 
thought it would be better to have a 
light to avoid the outer danger than the 
inner danger in the case of a passage 
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between two reefs. There was a ten- 
dency to forget that, though steamers 
were taking the place of sailing ships, to 
a great extent the latter still existed. 
One of the most dangerous shoals in the 
Mediterranean, lying right in the track 
of the passage to Gibraltar and Malta, 
was Smith’s Reef. It would be remem- 
bered that it was on that reef, owing to 
the absence of lighthouse or lightship, 
Her Majesty’s ship Athenian was lost. 
He would, therefore, strongly recommend 
that a light should be placed at that point 
without delay. 

Mr. T. BRASSEY said, that he 
would not press his Motion, and thanked 
the noble Lord for the attention which 
he had given to the subject. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. MONK, who had given Notice to 
call attention to the gradual but con- 
stant increase in the Estimates in certain 
Classes of the Civil Service; and to 
move— 

‘‘ That, in the opinion of this House, the expen- 
diture upon the Civil Services is excessive, and 
ought to be diminished,”’ 
said, it was a self-evident proposition 
that the Civil expenditure of the country 
was on the increase from year to year. 
He did not intend to go greatly into. 
details ; but he would ask hon. Members 
to bear in mind that during four com- 
plete years of the late Government, 
ending the 3lst of March, 1874, the 
outlay in the Civil Service Department, 
according to the Appropriation Ac- 
counts, amounted to £76,567,000, aver- 
aging about £19,000,000, or exactly 
£19,141,750 ; whereas, during four com- 
plete years of the present Government, 
down to the 3lst of March, 1879, it 
amounted to £93,055,000, averaging 
£23,263,750, an increase of more than 
£4,000,000 a-year. It would be said 
by the Secretary to the Treasury that the 
greater part of the increase was owing, 
first, to the Education Vote,and,secondly, 
to the relief afforded to local taxation. 
He would not complain of any increase 
which had arisen in consequence of the 
great measure which was brought in 
during the Administration of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone). But there was 
still a large increase which required ex- 
planation from the Government, and he 
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did not think the causes he had men- 
tioned and the increase of population 
were a sufficient explanation. ithout 
charging the Government with reckless 
expenditure or extravagance, he main- 
tained that the economic principle was 
altogether absent from the mode in 
which the Treasury prepared these Es- 
timates. He was inclined to say that 
they were framed on a kind of happy- 
-lucky principle ; because they never, 

y any happy chance, managed to hit 
off the exact sum, or anything like the 
exact sum, which eventually was re- 
quired for the service of the year. He 
objected to having three sets of Estimates 
brought before the House. First, there 
were the Estimates brought in soon 
after the meeting of Parliament, which 
were supposed to cover the requirements 
of the coming year; then they had in 
July Supplementary Estimates, then an 
Estimate for excesses. He did not ex- 
pect that there could be complete Esti- 
mates in February ; but he thought they 
ought to have full knowledge of the 
amounts required by the middle of 
March, before the Budget. But there 
seemed to be a habit of always falling 
back on Estimates for excesses. He 
would defy any young Member who 
wished to become acquainted with the 
course of Business in the House to mas- 
ter the details of these different Esti- 
mates. Seeing that no Bills of any impor- 
tance, with the exception of the Criminal 
Code Bill, had been introduced by the 
Government of late years, he wanted to 
know how it was such large sums as 
500 and 600 guineas were paid to gen- 
tlemen not connected with any Govern- 
ment office for drafting Bills, and what 
were the names of the learned gentlemen 
to whom these amounts were paid, as 
it appeared to him to be throwing a very 
large amount of patronage into the 
hands of the Government? He knew 
that he should have the stereotyped an- 
swer that Sir Henry Thring and his as- 
sistants were unable to overtake the work 
which was thrown upon them in the Ses- 
sion; but he wanted to know why the 
Bills could not be drafted in the Recess. 
Then there was an increase in the Vote 
for the Stationery Office. A short time 
ago they were told that the hon. Member 
for Lincolnshire (Mr. Rowland Winn) 
had cleaned out the Augean stable, and 
yet this year there was an increased Vote. 
They were also asked for an increased 
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Vote of £2,706 for the Charity Commis- 
sion. How could the Government re- 
concile it to their conscience—if they 
had a conscience—to pay such a sum for 
the Charity Commission, particularly as 
there was a Resolution passed unani- 
mously, on the Journals of the House, 
affirming that the expenses of that Com- 
mission 7 to be paid by a tax on the 
Charities themselves? The Secretary to 
the Treasury brought in a Bill to that 
effect last year; why had he not re-intro- 
duced it this Session? Then they had 
an extraordinary item of £8,000 for re- 
furnishing an Embassy house. That was 
a very large sum forsuch a purpose, and 
he wanted some explanation of it. There 
was also a sum of £120,000 required 
to make good the deficiency on the part 
of the Savings Banks and Friendly Socie- 
ties. The total amount received up to 
the 20th of November, 1879, in respect 
of Savings Banks and Friendly Societies 
was £126,253,000. The amount of prin- 
cipal and interest paid to the Trustees 
was £80,582,000. Therefore the sum 
due to the Trustees by the Commissioners 
on the 20th of November, 1879, was 
£45,720,000, and the value of the secu- 
rities held by the Commissioners was 
only £41,571,000. A loss, therefore, had 
been incurred by the Treasury of 
£4,149,000; and, as he had said, the 
Vote required this year to make up the 
deficiency was £120,000. Some expla- 
nation was due onthat head. He could 
not understand why, with 2} per cent 
paid to investors in the Savings Banks, 
the Government could incur such a fear- 
fulloss. With regard to the expendi- 
ture on retired allowances, it was very 
objectionable that young men between 
20 and 30 should be compulsorily retired, 
instead of being put into other places. 
He regretted very much that he had 
been induced by the right hon. Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) to with- 
draw his opposition to the Vote for the 
increase of salaries of Masters in connec- 
tion with the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture, for he understood that while the 
salaries had been increased there was a 
large number of sinecures, and no re- 
duction whatever had occurred. The 
House and the public were very little 
aware of the enormous increase in the 
amount of the Civil Service Estimates. 
He had thought it his duty to draw at- 
tention to the subject ; but as he had no 
wish to delay the passing of the Supple- 
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mentary Estimates he should not move 
the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice. 

Srr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the question which had been 
raised by the hon. Member was one 
whieh had been brought before the 
House on more than one occasion, when 
it had received the same reply which 
he was afraid he must give to it on the 
present occasion. Everyone would allow 
that, although the Civil Service Esti- 
mates showed in their bulk an un- 
doubted increase in latter years, they 
owed that increase to the action of Par- 
liament itself with regard either to the 
education grants or to those grants for 
local taxation which had not met with 
unqualified opposition at the hands of 
the hon. Member. Both these grants 
had been the means of throwing an in- 
crease upon the Estimates; and he 
thought it only fair to eliminate them 
from the consideration of the question 
of the increase in the Estimates, as they 
were due to the action of Parliament. 
He would draw the attention of the 
House to a Return issued from the 
Treasury Department, and moved for by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. Childers). That 
Return showed that if the charges for 
grants for local taxation and for educa- 
tion were put aside, and the Civil Ser- 
vice charges, real and proper, were only 
considered, there had been really a de- 
crease in the Estimates from the year 
1857 to the present time. In 1857-8 
the Estimates for the Civil Service proper 
amounted to £5,921,311, and they had 
fluctuated between that amount and 
£5,750,000, which was the amount in 
1878-9. That was to say, there was 
a diminution this year in the Esti- 
mates for the Service proper as com- 
pared with the year 1857-8. This 
showed that successive Governments had 
kept such control over the Estimates 
that they had not increased in the period 
which he had named. The hon. Mem- 
ber, turning from the subject of the 
Civil Service charges to the preparation 
of the Estimates, called the mode of 
preparing them haphazard, and objected 
to the Government taking Supplemen- 
tary Estimates in July. ell, the Es- 
timates being called for in December in 
order to be prepared for the coming 
year, it was necessary to fix a date in 
January beyond which no further in- 
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crease or alteration could be made in 
them. From that date the Estimates 
were in type and unalterable, and ready 
to be placed on the Table of the House 
at the meeting of Parliament. But 
things occurred in the different Depart- 
ments after their Returns had been 
made of which they could have no pre- 
vious knowledge. For instance, advan- 
tageous offers were made with regard to 
leases, which on economical grounds the 
Treasury could not refuse ; or buildings 
had suddenly to be erected. If in such 
cases a hard-and-fast rule were to be 
laid down, and if no fresh expenditure 
were to be incurred, say after March or 
February, the Treasury would often be 
placed in a position very detrimental to 
the Public Service, and offers which 
might not be renewed in advantageous 
forms would have to be refused. It was 
the constant effort of the Treasury to 
resist incurring such expenditure as he 
was referring to; and it was only done 
when, in the interest of the public, the 
demands of the Public Service required 
it. It became in this manner abso. a 
necessary to sanction money Votes whic 
were not contemplated in the prepara- 
tion of the Returns; and, consequently, 
Governments were unwillingly obliged 
to submit to Parliament Supplementary 
Estimates in the month of Fuly. The 
hon. Member used the word ‘ exces- 
sive,” and pointed to the excessive Sup- 
lementary Estimates which they had 
Sien forced to submit to the House 
this year. But the hon. Member ought 
to have remembered that these Esti- 
mates, if it had not been for one item, 
would have been lower than the Esti- 
mates for several recent years. With 
regard to the charge of £230,000 for 
the Prison Vote, the item to which he 
referred, he thought it right to say that 
it was only a very short time ago that 
the arrangements of the Home Office in 
respect to that Vote were concluded, so 
that it was impossible last year to fore- 
cast what amount of money would be re- 
quired in any one instance of arrange- 
ment. The expense of this Vote, it 
should also be remembered, was re- 
couped to the extent of £210,000 by the 
receipts on behalf of the Prison Com- 
mission paid into the Exchequer. The 
real loss, therefore, did not amount 
to more than between £20,000 and 
£30,000. He thought that the House, 
after considering the figures he had put 
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before them, would not consider the 
Supplementary Estimates exceptional. 
The hon. Member also referred to the 
expenses in connection with the drafting 
of Bills. It was quite true that a large 
expenditure had been incurred beyond 
the amount required for the Parliament- 
ary staff kept for the pone of draft- 
ing Bills; but if all the Bills that were 
brought in—Bills not contemplated be- 
fore the commencement of the Session, 
and Bills that could not be easily drawn 
during the Recess—were to be drawn 
by the official draftsmen, it would be 
necessary to greatly increase the present 
staff. There were many advantages in 
the existing system of sometimes em- 
ploying others than the official drafts- 
men, as it gave opportunities for bring- 
ing particular talent and knowledge to 
bear upon a peculiar subject. He might 
mention, for example, that in the case 
of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act very important service was rendered 
to Parliament and the country from 
their having secured the aid of a gentle- 
man having special knowledge of the 
whole subject. As to the remarks made 
in reference to the Charity Commission, 
he had to say that part of the sum de- 
manded on its account was needed to 
make payments which would not have 
been made had Parliament not decided 
to continue the Commission. Coming 
to the question of the retirement of offi- 
cers from the Public Service, he had to 
remind the hon. Member that one or 
two re-organizations of Departments 
had taken place in the last year, and 
that Bills were passed in that House 
enabling special terms to be given to 
officers on retirement. It was only by 
offering special terms that it was possible 
to carry out any re-organizations at all. 
He could assure the hon. Member that 
nothing was more in accordance with 
the wishes of the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury than to keep down the Civil Service 
Estimates as far as was consistent with 
the public interest. He knew well that, 
in dealing with the Civil Service Esti- 
mates, they were dealing with a part of 
the public finances which allowed less 
reduction than any other. But he hoped 
he had shown that those parts of the 
Estimates over which the Secretary to 
the Treasury had real control were 
lower than in some recent years. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
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had referred to a certain re-organization 
in the Department. He was bound to 
say his experience led him to the belief 
that although they had always the pro- 
mise of advantages by re-organization, 
they were so remote as to be, in many 
cases, worse than the original state of 
affairs. It appeared to him that the ne- 
cessity for re-organization arose from the 
vices which existed in the Civil Service. 
If that Service were placed on a basis in 
which the members of it would, first of all, 
be required fully to do their duty in an 
efficient manner, and to give a sufficient 
amount of time to the Public Service, 
he had no doubt whatever that they 
would always be able to weed out from 
the Civil Service those men who were 
not efficient, and who simply took the 
place of gentlemen who were. He re- 
collected a few years ago, when he was 
a Member of a Select Committee of that 
House to inquire into the Civil Service 
Department, that he asked Sir William 
Stephenson, who was a very high autho- 
rity, whether, in the Department of the 
Customs, or in any other Public Depart- 
ment in which gentlemen were em- 
ployed in the capacity of clerks, it was 
not a fact that, however inefficient a 
young man happened to be, by virtue 
of seniority he would rise gradually, 
with an increment ef salary, without 
reference to efficiency of conduct? He 
(Sir William Stephenson) said— 

“Well, to a great extent, unless a clerk is 
guilty of some scandalous neglect of duty, it 
would be impossible for a head of a Department 
to supersede him.” 


And he said further— 

‘* You Gentlemen in Parliament would rise 
and complain if any supersession of individuals 
took place, unless there were very clear grounds 
for the course.”’ 


He knew that pressure was put on every 
head of a Department on account of 
promotion in that Department being 
slow. Re-organization of the Depart- 
ment was then pressed for in order to 
improve the position, and a number of 
men were sent out of the Department, 
and they were paid compensation for 
loss of office. The hon. Member for 
Gloucester (Mr. Monk) had alluded to 
another question in which he (Mr. 
Rylands) had had good reason to com- 
plain that the Government would not 
take advantage of the opportunity 
afforded them of economizing in an im- 
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rtant De t. The House, at 
the end of last Session, was called upon 
to ee the Supreme Oourt of Judicature 
Bill. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Gloucester and he opposed the Bill, on 
the ground that they had no guarantee 
in the Bill that there would be economy. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in reply, said 
that the present Lord Chancellor, what- 
ever might have been the case with 
previous Lord Chancellors, was most 
anxious to promote economy; and they 
might rely that if the Bill were passed 
into law very great economy would be 
effected in the High Court of Judicature. 
He would now make the charge that 
there had not been the slightest economy. 
Unless he was very much misinformed, 
there had been an increase of expendi- 
ture which was probably of an unneces- 
sary character. Oertainly there was no 
fulfilment of the pledge given last Ses- 
sion that action would be taken by the 
Lord Chancellor with a view to reduce 
the cost of the High Oourt of Judicature. 
When that Vote came on in the ordinary 
Civil Service Estimates, he had no doubt 
that the Government would be called 
upon by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Gloucester, or by himself, to give an 
explanation of what they had done in 
accordance with the pledges given in 
the House ; and unless those pledges had 
been given he ventured to say it would 
have been utterly impossible for the 
Bill to have passed into law. The facts 
he was furnished with showed that, so 
far from that Bill having worked in an 
economical way, it had given oppor- 
tunity for further expenditure. He must 
say, if they were to deal effectively 
with the Civil Service expenditure, they 
must be determined to deal with it in 
such a way as to secure that every 
public servant should give a greater 
amount of service, and that the Public 
Departments should not be a public 
scandal, as he believed at the present 
time was the case in a great many of 
the Offices, in the way in which they 
were over-manned, and the careless way 
the Public Service was conducted during 
the comparatively short period of la- 
bour. He thought they ought to insist 
that there should be longer hours. In 
some of the Public Offices, he had no 
hesitation in saying that there ought to 
be longer hours. They ought to give in- 
ducement to clerks in Offices by reward - 
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ing merit with promotion. Still, further, 
every man who did not fulfil his duty 
should be removed ; and if they adopted 
that Po nay they would not be = 
tinually, as at present, piling wu C) 
Superannuation Fund. a could ai be 
denied that the expenditure for pensions 
and superannuation was increasing every 
year to a monstrous extent. He had a 
very decided impression that some day 
the House would have to deal strongly 
with that enormous expenditure; and 
even in cases where they made a profit 
out of a Department, that was no reason 
why they should spend a lot of money 
on unnecessary Officials. The mere fact 
that a Department received a consider- 
able sum of money through stamps and 
fees was no justification for the expendi- 
ture being in excess of what the Office 
could be reasonably conducted upon. 
Not only should they have to deal very 
strongly with the present system of 
employment in the Public Offices; but 
he thought also that if the Secretary to 
the Treasury wished to have his hands 
strengthened against clamour as to the 
expenditure on the Services of the 
Crown, nothing would have greater 
effect in that direction than the appoint- 
ment of such a Committee as his hon. 
Friend the Member for Swansea ia 
Dillwyn) suggested last year—namely, a 
Select Committee to inquire into the 
Estimates for the Civil Services. He 
was bound to say that the present mode 
of taking the Civil Service Estimates 
was very clumsy; and he thought that 
the Government might adopt a more 
complete examination of the Public 
Expenditure in those Departments, so 
that, without any parsimony with re- 
gard to salaries, the public duty might 
be carried on in a more efficient, and, 
at the same time, a more economical 
manner. 

Genera Sim GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, a Return obtained by the right hon. 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) 
for one particular purpose, to show the 
progress made in increasing some par- 
ticular portions of the Public Expendi- 
ture, had been quoted for another and 
different one as to the progress of all 
the Civil expenditure. etary to 
the Treasury would have made a much 
better comparison if he had used the 
Return moved for by the right hon. 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), or 
that which the First Lord of the Trea- 
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sury obtained a few years ago. He de- 
nied that any credit was due to the 
present Government for keeping down 
expenditure. There had been an enor- 
mous increase of the Civil Service ex- 
penditure during the last 20 years, but 
more especially during the administration 
of the present Government. It was the 
fashion, when speaking of the Naval 
and Military expenditure, to compare 
the gross for these Services of 20 years 
ago with the gross of the present day; 
and the result was that the outlay on 
what was called the spending Depart- 
ments had largely increased. None of 
the deductions were made therefrom 
which might and ought to be made. 
He was ready to admit that the Civil 
ve, of the country had very con- 
siderably increased from special causes. 
The Education Vote had swollen 50 per 
cent in four years, and the grants in 
aid of local taxation had risen from 
£2,761,000 to upwards of £5,000,000 
in 1880. Those increases in the Civil 
charges arose from the loose way of 


putting forward Supplementary Esti-; 


mates. He knew that Supplementary 
Estimates were sometimes unavoidable. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for London University (Mr. Lowe), when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, admitted 
so much, and thereby encouraged this 
financially bad habit; but it was a mat- 
ter for regret that they should have so 
largely increased, especially in the pre- 
sent year. One great evil in the system 
was that by accepting such Estimates 
the House took upon itself a responsi- 
bility that should be placed on the heads 
of Departments for preparing loose Es- 
timates. The sooner heads of Depart- 
ments were brought face to face with 
the House or with the Public Accounts 
Committee, to explain why they had 
not originally foreseen all the wants 
of their Departments, the better would 
Parliament be able to control the ex- 
a. As it was, these heads 

ore no responsibility. They brought 
to bear all their influence upon the 
Treasury, and they got all their de- 
mands complied with, and escaped all 
censure and blame. That, he sub- 
mitted, was a grave evil, and he looked 
to the Secretary to the Treasury to 
remedy it. 


Motion, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” agreed to. 


General Sir George Balfour 


{COMMONS} 
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SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY ESTIMATES, 1879-80. 
COMMITTEE. 

Supriy—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Oxass II.—Sanarres AnD EXPENSES OF 
Pusiic DEPARTMENTS. 

(1.) £36,000, Stationery and Printing. 

Mr. MONK said, that he found on 
this Vote an increase on account of sala- 
ries of £600. No explanation was given 
of this increase, except that it was said 
that, ‘‘ although the re-organization of 
the Department in July last will ulti- 
mately result in considerable economy 
in salaries, the immediate effect is an 
increase of about this amount.” He 
wished to ask the hon. Baronet the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury whether those 
salaries were in addition to the retiring 
allowances? He should also like to 
know whether the increase in salaries 
was due to certain officers being paid 
higher salaries under the re-organiza- 
tion scheme, or whether an additional 
staff of clerks had been employcd ; and, 
further, whether, under the re-organiza- 
tion scheme, any of the clerks had been 
pensioned off? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that as he understood some of the 
increase was due to the employment of 
fresh clerks. Owing to the reduction in 
the number of officers in the Department 
as a whole, the salaries of other officers 
had been increased. The effect of the 
reduction would not be felt until the 
onan of some of those officers who 

ad retired ceased to be payable. Ulti- 
mately, there would be a considerable 
decrease in the Expenditure. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that with re- 
gard to the re-organization scheme, he 
wished to submit to the hon. Baronet 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
it would not be convenient to lay upon 
the Table of the House a Paper show- 
ing the actual immediate addition to the 
Expenditure by the increase of salaries, 
and also the reduction which had been 
made in the Office; and, further, the ulti- 
mate advantage that would accrue to 
the public in the form of reduction in the 
Expenditure? He believed that that was 
done in the case of the Admiralty, and in 
oneortwo otherinstances; and he thought 
that it was very desirable that the same 
course should be pursued in the present 
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case. He wished to ask the hon. Ba- 
ronet whether it was anybody’s duty to 
ascertain whether the statements that 
were made from time to time as to 
reduction in expenditure were proved 
by experience to be accurate or not? He 
thought that an attempt should be made 
to ascertain whether, in consequence of 
the re-organization, a diminished or an 
increased expenditure took place in the 
Department. The public ought to be 
informed whether the expectations held 
out at the time of re-organization were 
realized ; and whether, through an addi- 
tional expenditure not contemplated at 
the time of re-organization, the expected 
reduction had not taken place. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that he, could inform the hon. 
Member that the whole results of the 
re-organization of a Department were 
submitted to the Treasury. When a re- 
organization was proposed the Treasury 
had to be satisfied both as to the exist- 
ing amount of the expenditure and as 
to the future maximum result of the 
changes. The Treasury then judged 
whether or not to sanction the change. 
No re-organization could take place 
without the sanction of the Prea- 
sury, which always considered its pro- 
bable results. The hon. Member had 
asked whether any watch was kept 
by the Treasury as to the working 
out of the results? So far as the Es- 
timates went, they had an absolute 
check upon the results. They had the 
actual results brought before them, and 
could thus see how far the expectations 
as to reduction were realized. The hon. 
Member asked whether the Treasury had 
found that in some cases it was necessary 
to amplify the original scheme by the 
introduction of other officers. So far as 
his own experience went, he had never 
found that that had been the result. 
The results of the re-organizations were 
watched with the greatest possible care 
by the Treasury, and it took care that 
only schemes of a really practical charac- 
ter were adopted. He could see no ob- 
jection to furnishing the House in future 
with the information that the Treasury 
itself always possessed with regard to 
any proposed scheme. In the case of 
the re-organization last year fullinforma- 
tion was submitted to the puted The 
Treasury took note of the proposed sav- 
ing and of the proposed salaries; and 
he saw no reason for being unable, if the 
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House desired it, to put it in possession 
of all the information in the hands of the 
Treasury. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that, 
in his opinion, the results of re-organiza- 
tion schemes had been to give a great 
many gentlemen increased salaries, and 
a great many others good pensions. It 
was generally found, when a change had 
taken place, that something which had 
been overlooked called for a fresh expen- 
diture. He thought that these re-orga- 
nization schemes required to be looked 
into much more carefully than they were. 
One or two instances of that kind he had 
noted, and could refer to. He had known 
cases of gentlemen being retired at 
middle age on pensions, and taking 
other employments, when they might 
have been much better employed in the 
Government Offices. He thought that- 
his hon. Friend the Member for Burnley 
had done well in bringing the subject to 
the notice of the Committee. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that there 
was a matter in connection with the Sta- 
tionery and Printing Vote which he 
proposed to bring before the notice of 
the Committee when the ordinary Civil 
Service Estimates were considered. He 
did not propose to raise a discussion 
then; but he should like to take that 
opportunity of asking the hon. Baronet 
the Secretary to the Treasury what had 
been done in the matter of the distribu- 
tion of pamphlets and reports in accord- 
ance with his suggestion? The Govern- 
ment had promised that Mr. Speaker 
should be consulted as to whether some 
satisfactory arrangement could not be 
made for the gratuitous distribution of 
the official Papers in question to the 
free libraries throughout the country. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that he was very sorry he could not 
give a satisfactory reply to the question 
addressed to him by the hon. Member for 
Birmingham. On more than one occa- 
sion he had been in communication with 
Mr. Speaker on the subject, and various 
schemes had been suggested. Unfortu- 
nately, owing to certain difficulties with 
regard to the contracts for the printing 
of the House, they had not yet been able 
to adopt the course proposed by the hon. 
Member. Perhaps on another occasion 
he should be enabled to announce a more 
satisfactory result. 

Mr.CHAMBERLAIN said, that there 
could be no possible difficulty in the 
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matter, if the Government made up its 
mind to take the step he suggested. His 
proposal was that 100 extra copies of 
pamphlets and other official Papers 
should be printed and distributed 
amongst the free libraries of the country. 
He could not understand the necessity 
for referring the matter to Mr. Speaker ; 
for if the Government were to consent to 
a slight increase of the Expenditure in 
this Vote it could be done. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Birmingham was 
perfectly justified in pressing this matter 
upon the attention of the Government. In 
his opinion, it was a question of very great 
“eon importance, and he hoped that his 

on. Friend would take the opportunity 
of the Civil Service Estimates for bring- 
ing the matter again before the House. 
The real Obstructive in this matter was 
the noble Lord the Postmaster General ; 
for if he would make no charge for the 
transmission of these Blue Books the 
principal obstacle to the gratuitous dis- 
tribution would vanish. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £180, Lunacy Commission, Scot- 
land. 


(8.) £36, Lord Lieutenant’s House- 
hold, Ireland. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that this sum 
was stated to be required for emblazon- 
ing arms, and was a charge which used 
to be defrayed from the Stationery and 
Printing Vote. He should like to ask 
whether the work was given to an Irish 
firm or not? He only rose to ask the 

uestion for the purpose of giving the 
overnment the satisfaction of stating 
that that was the case. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that this item was originally in- 
cluded in the Stationery Vote. The 
work was executed under the immediate 
eye of Sir Bernard Burke, and it had 
been thought better to take the items 
from the Stationery Vote, and place it in 
the Vote for the expenses of the Lord 
Lieutenant’s Household. He had no 
doubt that Sir Bernard Burke had acted 
as the hon. Member would have desired 
that he should act. The duty of embla- 
zoning these arms was intrusted to the 
Herald’s Office. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
it was his impression that the chief ex- 
penses for the College of Arms were not 


Mr. Chamberlain 
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id by Vote, but were charged upon the 

nsolidated Fund. es 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that he believed that was the case. 
The Vote in question was formerly de- 
frayed from the Stationery Vote; but it 
had been thought better to separate it, 
and place it under the present head. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £2,700, Local Government Board, 
Ireland. 

Mason NOLAN said, that he should 
like to call attention to a matter in con- 
nection with this Vote. Under sub- 
head F, the sum of £300 was charged 
on account of travelling expenses of four 
Inspectors. To that item he did not wish 
to object; but he desired to point out 
that there was a large district in the 
West of Ireland called Connemara, 
which was situated partly in Galway and 
partly in Mayo, which was utterly be- 
yond the control of the local Board of 
Guardians. That district was in great 
need of supervision; for the Boards of 
Guardians, though very efficient, were 
unable, from the extent of the: district, 
to exercise anything like efficient control. 
The distress might be very severely felt 
in those districts, unless they were placed 
under the special superintendence of 
some Government Department. He 
wished to ask the Government whether 
they intended to place that part of Gal- 
way under some special supervision ? 
The Government ought to give some 
assurance that the al Government 
Board would pay special attention to the 
wants of those districts, and see that 
there were efficient means of relief there. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that he could assure the hon. and 
gallant Member that the Government 
were thoroughly alive to the matter re- 
ferred to. Fie might point out to the 
Committee that three aliditional Inspec- 
tors were appointed in addition to the 
four originally sanctioned. The Treasury 
had permitted the appointment of such 
additional staff in order that the most 
thorough inspection might be made, and 
that the Government might be kept 
fully alive to the extent of the distress. 
His right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant kept himself fully 
acquainted with the wants of each dis- 
trict; and he could assure the hon. and 

allant Gentleman that there was no 
istrict in Ireland as to which the Go- 
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vernment had not the means of exer- 
cising the most complete supervision. 
Mr. O'DONNELL said, that he did 
not wish to doubt the statement of the 
hon. Baronet; but he feared, notwith- 
= the willingness of the Govern- 
ment, that they were taking an optimist 
view of the situation, and of the distress 
which existed. In a great many dis- 
tricts there was foarful distress, while, 
for some reason or other, the inspection 
was extremely faulty. He could give 
several cases in illustration of that view. 
He should like to know how it was that 
state of things existed in Tipperary, a 
district which was by no means amongst 
the worst off in Ireland? He would just 
quote one single instance of the existing 
state of things; and, except on the fact, 
ashe had stated, that the Government 
inspection had been at fault, he could 
not understand how matters could have 
arrived at such a pass. In Tipperary 
the Board-room of the Guardians had 
been invaded by a crowd of hundreds of 
starving labourers, who, together with 
their families, were living in a state of 
destitution, and who absolutely threat- 
ened the Guardians by saying that they 
had no other resource than to break 
open the bread stores and support them- 
selves and their families by plunder. 
Here was a threat of social insurrection. 
The mob was only pacified by a promise 
of instant relief.) Had any proper 
means of inspection been at the disposal 
of the Government, or had the means 
already existing been properly used, 
how, he asked, could the distress in this 
particular district have culminated in an 
outbreak and the threat of a bread riot ? 
He was greatly afraid that too much 
optimism prevailed in Government 
quarters with regard to Irish distress. 
It was announced in the papers of that 
morning that the contributions from 
America were falling off owing to the 
belief that abundant means had already 
been provided for meeting that distress ; 
and a few weeks ago the representative 
of that estimable body, the Duchess of 
Marlborough’s Committee, gave an inti- 
mation that their measures were so 
complete that the danger of further 
distress had away. Now, he be- 
lieved that there existed the most im- 
minent danger of extreme and frightful 
distress extending far beyond the regions 
in Ireland which were usually associated 
with it in the minds of hon. Members. 
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If this view were correct, he believed the 
Government and the people in Ireland 
would arrive at a very critical pass be- 
fore the end of many months. An 
English provincial newspaper had, more- 
over, that day given descriptions of cases 
of most horrible destitution which had 
occurred in the existing condition of 
affairs. While giving the Government 
credit for the same feelings of humanity 
which were claimed by those around him, 
he could not help asking how came it 
that those horrible, frightful, and revolt- 
ing scenes were taking place all over 
Ireland, if there existed proper means 
of bringing the fact to the notice of the 
Government, or if the Government offi- 
cials were properly making use of the 
means at their disposal? It would seem 
that no adequate use was being made of 
existing mears of relief, and that the 
Government seemed to be unaware of 
the state of things in Ireland. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £2,000, Public Works 
Treland. 


Masor NOLAN said, he did not ob- 
ject to this item; but took that oppor- 
tunity of pointing out to the Committee 
that there were two modes by which Her 
Majesty’s Government were affording re- 
lief to persons in Ireland, one of them 
being the system of out-door relief, and 
the other the system of labour on public 
works under the baronial sessions. The 
Poor Law Unions had to apply to the 
baronial sessions to give work for the 
employment of labour. Now, he under- 
stood from the statements contained in 
newspapers, and the reports which had 
reached him, that in many cases when 
these applications for the employment of 
labour had been made the baronial ses- 
sions had inadequately responded to the 
appeal, and he believed that the amount 
of work given had not been sufficient to 
meet the present emergency. It had 
been pointed out that the money granted 
for this purpose would be ill-spent, and 
the work ill-executed, owing to the hurry 
in which it was carried out; and that, 
consequently, there existed a dislike to 
paying for the baronial works. But this 
was really the chief means which the 
Government had held out for relieving 
the present distress in Ireland. He de- 
sired to know whether the Treasury 
could make up any statement that would 
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show what had been the amount of work 
done in each barony under the baronial 
sessions at the request of the Poor Law 
Unions, and whether. they would lay 
such statement on the Table of the 
House? Again, he would like to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland if there 
existed at that moment any power by 
which the Local Government Board 
could step in and compel the Poor Law 
Unions to relieve the poor—by which, if 
any works were ordered to be under- 
taken in a particular barony for the re- 
lief of the poor, they could say to the 
Guardians—‘‘ You are not doing your 
work.”’ He thought no such power was 
vested in the Local Government Board ; 
but it seemed to him that there ought to 
be some machinery by means of which 
that body could compel the Poor Law 
Union to do its work. His second ques- 
tion, therefore, was, what machinery had 
the Government at their disposal for en- 
forcing the execution of a certain amount 
of work, if the barony did not respond 
to the application of the Poor Law 
Unions ? 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that the hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway (Major 
Nolan) had most opportunely raised a 
very important question. Relief by 
means of employment on public works 
was really the only portion of the Go- 
vernment scheme for the relief of dis- 
tress in Ireland which was in itself cal- 
culated to attain the object in view; and 
he entirely agreed with his hon. and 
gallant Friend that there was a necessity 
for some means of putting pressure upon 
the baronial presentment sessions in 
order to make them vote the works for 
relief. The other day there had ap- 
peared in Zhe Freeman’s Journal a de- 
tailed account of the way in which the 
baronial presentment sessions came to 
grief in one of the most distressed 
counties in the West of Ireland. There 
were only summoned to the session on 
the occasion in question six representa- 
tives of the cesspayers, while the land- 
lord interest came for miles and miles 
from all parts of the county around. The 
result of their deliberations was to 
throw out almost the whole of the works 
which had been pressed upon their 
acceptance; and it was openly stated that, 
inasmuch as the eropones works would 
cast a certain burden upon the estates of 
the landlords, they were exceedingly 
difficult of being persuaded of their 
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necessity. The vote of the cesspayers 
having been reduced to a nullity, the 
proposal for the relief works was re- 
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jected. Now, it was through these relief 


works alone that any sensible alleviation 
of the existing distress would be made 
by the Government scheme. Relief by 
means of loan to one person for the im- 
provement of his estate had already, to 
a large extent, been proved to be a 
failure, so far as the relief of distress 
was concerned; for, after so much had 
been expended in materials, so much in 
the supervision of labour, &c., but a 
comparatively small portion of the fund 
lent to the proprietor for the improve- 
ment of his estate remained to be ex- 
pended in the employment of that ever 
wretched class of labourers. He was 
afraid, therefore, that a very small por- 
tion of the sums advanced to landed 
proprietors would really go to meet the 
distress then prevalent in Ireland. He 
did not at all accuse the landed pro- 
prietors of trifling with the distress, or 
unduly turning aside the funds from 
their proper application. But the landed 
proprietor, when he borrowed money, 
would have to look to that application of 
it which would tend to recoup him for 
his outlay; and, in a large percentage 
of cases, the application of the Govern- 
ment funds, which would repay the land- 
lord best, would not be that which 
would go directly to the relief of a 
starving neighbourhood. Practically, as 
he had said before, in an enormous num- 
ber of cases, the scheme for relief by 
means of the improvement of estates 
had already broken down and proved to 
be a thorough failure. It was through 
the employment of labour on works 
ne i under Government control 
that the relief could reach distressed 
persons ; and if the Government did not 
extend the system under the Boards of 
Works, if they did not apply some 
means, and, in case of necessity, a 
vigorous stimulus to the baronial pre- 
sentment sessions, that portion of their 
scheme would break down .also. If 
scenes like the fiasco in the baronial ses- 
sions to which he had referred were to 
be repeated, and there were to be no 
proper means of forcing the baronial 
presentment sessions to do their work 
in the present crisis, then he main- 
tained that both portions of the Govern- 
ment scheme would prove deplorable 
failures. 
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Mr. ERRINGTON said, he hoped 
that the Chief Secretary for: Ireland 
would give the Committee some idea as 
to the amount of money passed at the 
baronial sessions. He expressed his 
regret that not only upon that point, but 
upon others, they were without any infor- 
mation. He had moved for Returns of the 
amounts applied for and granted in the 
various Poor Law Unions; but though 
the Returns had been ordered no infor- 
mation was yet forthcoming. A great 
deal of the efficiency of the relief mea- 
sures would depend on the accurate 
knowledge which might be obtained as 
to the progress of the relief works; and 
he could not help saying that there 
seemed to be a considerable want of ap- 
preciation on the part of the Government 
of the importance of the present crisis, 
since no attempt had been made by them 
to afford information of that kind. He 
also hoped that the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland would agree to furnish another 
Return of which he had given him 
Notice in the course of the evening. He 
trusted that the Returns, which would 
show the amount of the loans to the va- 
rious Boards of Guardians, sanitary au- 
thorities, and landlords, would also prove 
that the system had worked well, to a 
certain extent, in affording relief. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER hoped that the 
information asked for by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Longford County would be in the 
hands of hon. Members very shortly. 
With regard tothe questions of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway (Major 
Nolan), the engineers appointed were for 
the purpose of expediting, as far as pos- 
sible, investigations of a preliminary cha- 
racter in regard to those works for which 
loans were required, and of superin- 
tending also the works in progress. If 
the hon. and gallant Member asked for a 
detailed statement with regard to their 
work he would see how far this could 
be done; but there were some difficulties 
in the way of the Returns. The hon. 
Member for Dungarvan had, as he un- 
derstood, asked for information with re- 
gard to the power possessed by the Go- 
vernment of compelling the baronial 
sessions to make a presentment. No 
such te existed, and he thought it 
would bea very unreasonable one for the 
Government to seek to obtain. Up to that 
time no money had been advanced upon 
the recommendation of the baronial pre- 
sentment sessions by the Boardof Works. 
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Masor NOLAN said, if he was to un- 
derstand that no money had been sanc- 
tioned for expenditure by the baronies 
up to that moment, he would like to 
know when it would be sanctioned ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that until 
the Government had gone carefully into 
all the applications by landowners, sani- 
tary authorities, and others, up to the 
29th of February inclusive, it would be 
impossible for them fully to inform them- 
selves as to the requirements of each 
locality. Of course, no unnecessary delay 
would take place. 

Masor NOLAN said, he had not asked 
anything about the duties of the engi- 
neers to the Board of Works. As far as 
he knew, they had been working very 
well. His questions related to the 
baronial presentment sessions. What 
he wanted to know was whether the 
presentment of the sessions were sanc- 
tioned, and when hon. Members would 
have in their hands a Return showing 
that they were sanctioned. Hon. Mem- 
bers would not be able to talk to their 
constituents on that important subject 
during the Recess unless a Return of the 
Same gare made by the different 

aronial presentment sessions were 
placed on the Table of the House within 
a fortnight. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he hoped 
that, within the time named by the hon. 
and gallant Member,.for Galway, the in- 
formation would be forthcoming. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he should be glad 
of information concerning these grants 
to landlords. He would also like to 
know what machinery was in existence 
for spending the money. It did not 
appear to him that there was to be any 
check at all; neither was there any pro- 
vision for the employment of persons in 
distress. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, he should like 
to know what had been done with re- 
spect to the Board of Works in Ireland? 
Lord Lansdowne’s Report to the Trea- 
sury in 1872 condemned the then consti- 
tution of that body, and the manner in 
which their administrative duties were 
discharged. The Departmental Com- 
mittee appointed in 1877 had reported 
that the working of the Board was most 
unsatisfactory, and had, in practice, 
totally failed. Various recommendations 
had been made by the Commissioners 
for the re-organization of the Board, and 
suggestions which, if adopted, would 
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have facilitated the administrative opera- 
tions of that most important Board. Yet 
though, as he believed, that Report had 
been sent to the Treasury some three 
years ago, nothing had been done by 
the Government. He thought, under 
those circumstances, before the Commit- 
tee sanctioned the Supplementary Vote 
of £2,000, some satisfactory explanation 
should be given why these recommen- 
dations and suggestions thus made by 
the Committee had been disregarded. 
The importance, at the present time, of 
facilitating and supplying the manner of 
obtaining loans in respect to the progress 
of Ireland, so far as either landlords or 
tenants were concerned, could not be 
over-estimated. Yet, as had been shown, 
the operations of the Board were fet- 
tered by some 300 Acts of Parliament of 
a confused and contradictory character, 
which prevented the free working of that 
body. In point of fact, any landowner 
who applied for a loan to the Board of 
Works had it present to his mind that 
the expense would be of a very serious 
character, and that he was about to 
present an application to a body, whose 
solicitor even was doubtful and uncer- 
tain as to the powers vested in them by 
Statute. In the cases of many of the 
loans there were searches as to title and 
incumbrances, which ought to be dis- 
pensed with as recommended. Why 
should not F pesca g be given to the 
charges in all cases similar to that which 
existed in the case of land improvement 
loans? He trusted that the Committee 
would receive some intimation from the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury as to how it was proposed 
to remedy this state of affairs. There 
was at that moment in Ireland a great 
lack of work ; and it became, therefore, 
necessary to stimulate and encourage the 
employment of labour. Last year the 
House had been informed by the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury that a gentleman 
had been appointed to consolidate the 
Acts of Parliament by which the action 
of the Board of Works was impeded, 
and that a Bill to deal with the whole 
question would, in a short time, be pre- 
sented to Parliament. But they had 
already made some advance into the 
present Session, and no Bill had been 

resented. He had, therefore, asked to 

e enlightened by the Secretary to the 
Treasury with respect to this subject; 
and he found that, as a matter of fact, 


Mr. P. Martin 
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the gentleman employed upon the con- 
solidation of the Acts of Parliament had 
only got half through his work. Now, 
if a gentleman of the requisite ability 
had been employed for more than a year 
and a half in attempting to consolidate 
these Statutes, how could it be expected 
that a landowner should apply for a loan 
to authorities who were ignorant of the 
extent of their powers? How could he 
be enabled to approach a body which 
had 300 Acts of Parliament to clog its 
action. Under these circumstances, he 
considered that the Committee were en- 
titled to receive from the Secretary to the 
Treasury some further information before 
the Vote was agreed to. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he was able to give some informa- 
tion to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had just sat down (Mr. P. Martin). 
He would beg to remind him that there 
was a great difficulty attending the con- 
solidation of 800 Acts of Parliament, 
and that it was a matter that required 
very careful and lengthy consideration. 
The course the Government had taken 
was an unavoidable one, and the work 
of consolidation had been referred to a 
most competent member of the Legal 
Profession, who had been employed upon 
that work for nearly a year, and had 
only just completed about half the 
work. If the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had been aware of the size of 
these Acts, he felt sure that he would 
not have made the remarks that he 
had. But he would remind the Com- 
mittee that the question of consolidation 
was apart from that under the considera- 
tion of the Government. The question 
before them was whether there should 
be a re-organization of the Board of 
Works in Ireland or not. He had stated 
last year that the Government were 
about to consider that question in accord- 
ance with the suggestions of the Com- 
mittee that inquired into the subject. 
The hon. and learned Member had re- 
ferred to that Committee as having sat 
three years ago. They did, in fact, sit 
two years ago, and their Report was only 
received about 18 months since. At this 
moment a statement was being drawn 
up upon the subject, in order that it 
might be submitted to the House of 
Commons, and he hoped and believed 
that that statement would contain a 
satisfactory solution of the question. He 
was sure that the Committee would 
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agree that the question of there-organiza- 
pa of the Board of Works was most 
inopportune at this time, in view of the 

revailing distress in Ireland. If the 
Domnanities would allow him, he should 
like to call their attention to the fact 
that the present was not the occasion 
for entering into these questions for an- 
other reason. They were now discussing 
the Supplementary Estimates, and he 
begged to submit that they were hardly 
in a position to criticize the formation or 
the constitution of the Board of Public 
Works in Ireland. The question sub- 
mitted to the Committee was, whether 
sanction should be given for the employ- 
ment of an additional number of 
engineers for the purpose of carrying 
out—whether rightly or wrongly he 
would not say—what the House had 
agreed upon in the terms of the Relief 
of Distress (Ireland) Bill; and they had 
also to consider whether salaries to the 
amount of £2,000 should be voted to pay 
for the additional work thrown on the 
Board of Works. He deprecated enter- 
ing into the questions referred to by the 
hon. and learned Member for Kilkenny 
County, for discussion on them would 
much more properly come under the 
consideration of the Estimates them- 
selves. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, that the 
matter to which he had referred was 
too grave and of too much importance 
to be thus lightly dealt with. The 
Secretary to the Treasury had told them 
last year that this Bill for the consoli- 
dation of these Acts of Parliament was 
— and ready to be laid before the 

ouse. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he must ask the Committee to be 
allowed to explain. He might have said 
that a Bill was in course of preparation ; 
but he begged to deny that he had used 
the words imputed to him by the hon. 
and learned Member. 

Mr. P. MARTIN begged to withdraw 
the remark. He must have misunder- 
stood the hon. Gentleman. He certainly 
had considered that the Bill was ready, 
and he thought that a reference to 
Hansard would show that he was there 
represented to have stated what he had 
charged him with having said. He could 
not refrain from stating that, in view of 
the distress that was likely to prevail, 
he thought the Bill ought to have 
been now ready. He ventured to say 
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that any professional gentleman compe- 
tent could consolidate the number of 
Statutes in six months. He did not 
mean to cast the slightest imputation on 
the gentleman intrusted with the work. 
No doubt he was thoroughly competent. 
For his own part, he thought that the 
Treasury had made a great mistake with 
regard to this consolidation of Statutes. 
What was required was a repeal of the 
entire of the existing Acts, and a new 
and simple Code, as well as radical 
ehanges in the Board of Public Works. 
He knew, from practice, that the enact- 
ments in the present Acts were so con- 
fused and contradictory that nothin, 
but a new Code could deal properly an 
effectively with the evil. One Act re- 
pealed another, and so on, to such an 
extent that reference was required to 
about 30 others in order to construe one. 
For this reason he desired he should not 
be considered as making any reflection 
on the gentleman who had the work of 
consolidation in hand. What he wanted 
to impress upon the Government was 
that the question was one of mostserious 
importance; and he, therefore, begged 
them to urge the matter forward. With 
reference to the Board of Works, he had 
heard many gentlemen say that they 
were always most courteous and anxious 
to assist, but they seemed incapable of 
efficient action ; and he thought that was 
a strong reason why no time should be 
wasted before a re-organization of the 
Department took place. He should like 
to get some assurance from the Secretary 
to the Treasury that, instead of dealing 
with consolidation of Statutes, the Go- 
vernment would deal boldly with the 
matter, cut the Gordian knot, and present 
to the country a new Code, and place 
the Board of Works on an efficient foot- - 
ing. It had been pointed out in “an- 
other place,” that in point of fact, the 
Bill for the relief of distress in Ireland 
would have the effect of an enormous in- 
crease in the rates, and inevitably tend to- 
wards the impoverishment of the districts 
which were at present not classed as dis- 
tressed districts in Ireland. The matter 
was of vital importance. It would be 
an immense boon to be able to get a 
mode of procedure simpler than at pre- 
sent, and to have a Board in such an 
efficient state that when applications 
were made for loans the exact costs at- 
tendant on the transactions might be 
known without any delay. 
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Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he could assure the hon. and 
learned Member that he was mistaken 
as to his remarks. It was simply impos- 
sible that he could have given the as- 
surance to the House to which the hon. 
Member had referred, for the consolida- 
tion of the Statutes was not commenced 
until somewhere about the middle of 
last year. There were a large number 
of Statutes which had to be considered ; 
and, in fact, it appeared now that their 
consolidation would take much longer 
than had been first anticipated. There 
was, no doubt, a good deal of difficulty 
attending the matter ; and when the Go- 
vernment decided on the consolidation 
they resolved that it should be carried 
out carefully, in order that a useful 
Code might be laid before the country. 
He must remind the hon. and learned 
Member that there were two distinct 
questions raised ; codification was only 
a part of the recommendation of the 
Committee. He had already stated, 
with regard to the other recommenda- 
tions in which an alteration was proposed 
in the system of the Public Works Board 
in Ireland, that a Bill would be prepared 
for that purpose, in order that the sug- 
gestions of the Committee of 1878 might 
be carried into effect. Those suggestions 
must be considered in discussing the 
Estimates for public works generally ; 
but all that the Government asked now 
was that an addition of £2,000 should 
be made to the Estimate for the purpose 
of carrying out the works which had al- 
ready received the sanction of the House 
of Commons, and those which had been 
undertaken previously, pending the ac- 
ceptance by the House of the Bill which 
had now become law. 

Mr. SHAW said, that he regretted he 
had been unable to hear the former part 
of the discussion. His objection to the 
Vote was that it was not enough. He 
had a very strong objection to things 
being done in an imperfect manner. 
There had been great delay on the part 
of the Board of Works; and they had 
been now some five or six months getting 
that body to institute drainage and other 
useful works. It appeared to him that 
they had not half enough engineers nor 
officials generally. He was sure, if the 
Government had estimated this charge 
at £4,000 or £5,000, money would have 
been saved in the long run. It was not 
the time, he agreed, to consider the 
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other question of re-organization. He 
saw no reason why the Bill containing 
the recommendations of the Committee 
had not before now been placed upon 
the Table of the House. The question 
which was being asked was— What was 
going to be done? They might soon 
find themselves in the midst of a General 
Election ; and he did hope that before 
that time arrived some settlement might 
be come to in this matter. There was 
nothing that would increase the pros- 
perity of Ireland so much as the re- 
organization of the Board of Works. 
The reason of so much delay was that 
whatever was proposed to be done was 
invariably reported adversely upon by 
one of these Boards. There was no in- 
dependence about the Local Boards. 
He thought that the Board in Dublin 
ought to be represented in the House of 
Commons by a Member who should be 
responsible both to the House and the 
country. The engineers who were now 
required ought to be appointed inde- 
pendently of the Treasury. It was the 
Treasury, after all, that placed obstacles 
in the way and caused delay. Nothing 
could be got out of them, although their 
words were fair enough. The Irish 
people were giving up applications for 
assistance to the Board of Works in de- 
spair, as they had so little done for 
them. Money was not wanted, but faci- 
lities for instituting works. He was 
confident that the sum proposed was too 
small. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he would merely call attention to 
the fact that the Vote before the Com- 
mittee was to meet a Supplementary 
Estimate for the coming year. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he should 
like to understand exactly the remarks 
which had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. J. Lowther). He understood, 
in the first place, that the Government 
had strictly discouraged expenditure by 
means of presentments at baronial ses- 
sions up to the present time. That ex- 
penditure had Sabie already sanctioned 
by Parliament; but if he rightly under- 
stood the remarks of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the reason for delay on the part 
of the Board of Works was obvious. In 
the second place, was he right in under- 
standing that the Government were 
going to inspect carefully the manner in 
which the landowners were laying out the 
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money advanced to them, in order that 
it might be properly expended on labour, 
and labour only ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, if the hon. 
Member would bear in mind what took 
place on the discussion of the Bill, he 
would remember that it was then stated 
that loans to landlords and sanitary 
authorities were the first steps to giving 
employment. He must call attention to 
the fact that it was distinctly stated that 
it was only in the event of the land- 
owners and sanitary authorities failing 
to provide adequate employment that 
baronial presentments were to be had 
recourse to. He had stated just before 
that he had only just been able to ascer- 
tain the amount applied for by land- 
owners up to the 29th ultimo, inclusive ; 
and the time since that was so short that 
it was impossible that the Government 
could arrive at a conclusion as to whe- 
ther the ways in which the money was 

roposed to be expended were desirable. 

t was, therefore, out of his power to 
afford the information to the Committee. 
The advertisements issued by the Board 
of Works distinctly stated the only ways 
in which the money to be obtained was 
to be expended. 


Vote agreed to. 


Oxass III.—Law anp Justice. 

(6.) £18,761, Law Charges. 

Mr. SHAW said, he should like an 
explanation with reference to the item 
marked ‘‘ J ”—Fees paid to Counsel for 
revising the Irish Ante-Union Statutes— 
he failed to understand its meaning. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that in the absence of his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General for Ireland he was unable to 
give an explanation. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that he had 
been asked to call attention to one of the 
items in order that an answer might be 
obtained to the question, why the same 
protection to property was not afforded 
in Ireland asin England? Under the 
head B appeared the cost of the prose- 
cution of the West of England Bank Di- 
rectors. This was instituted in order to 

rotect the property of those who might 
e attracted by a flashy prospectus and 
lose their investments. But why was there 
no such law in Ireland? He would give 
them an instance where a similar thing 
had occurred, but no steps had been 
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taken by the authorities. A firm re- 
cently failed in the South-West of Ire- 
land, and almost immediately before 
failing a prospectus was issued calling 
attention to the character of the busi- 
ness, and the prosperous condition of it. 
It was similar to the City of Glasgow 
Bank case. A large number of people 
with small means had been reduced to 
beggary, and the Company had paid only 
a most miserable dividend. The credi- 
tors were unable to bring the directors 
to trial on account of their poverty, and 
they were now at large, no steps having 
been taken by the Government in the 
matter. He would not press the matter; 
but he felt it his duty to call attention to 
it, and to urge that equal justice should 
be administered to the three countries. 

Srr ANDREW LUSK said, that he 
did not think that sufficient explanations 
had been given with regard to the enor- 
mous increase in the Vote for Law 
Charges. Under sub-head O the sum of 
£9,000 was charged, and the only ex- 
planation was as follows :— 

‘The fees paid to counsel have been heavy, 

the increase of work from the various legal de- 
partments taken over by the Solicitor to the 
Treasury has been distinctly felt.” 
Then, again, under letter D, the sum 
charged was £400, and it was stated 
that ‘‘the number of coin prosecutions 
conducted during the year has been 
greater than usual.” And in letter E, 
for bankruptcy prosecutions, £2,200 were 
now asked for, because ‘‘ some of the bills 
of costs paid have been large in amount.” 
He certainly agreed that some of the 
bills of costs in these prosecutions must 
have been very heavy indeed; but that 
was a very slight explanation of such a 
large extra charge as £2,200. He 
thought a great deal too much money 
was paid in fees to counsel. He hoped 
that some notice would be taken of the 
wanton expense which was continually 
going on in legal matters, and that a 
check would be put upon it. It seemed 
to him that trials that formerly lasted a 
day now occupied a week, and that trials 
which formerly were finished in a week 
now continued for a whole month. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, that 
the hon. Baronet complained of the large 
sum spentin public prosecutions in Eng- 
land. In Ireland they enjoyed the ad- 
vantages, and the occasional disadvan- 
tages, of a Public Prosecutor. They had 
an Attorney General who was charged 
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with the duty of acting as Public Pro- 
secutor, and barristers were appointed 
in each county to discharge subsidiary 
duties under him. He ventured to 
think that if the same power of prevent- 
ing bankruptcy prosecutions existed in 
England as in Ireland much of the ex- 
pense which at present existed would be 
saved. In Ireland the Bankruptcy 
Court frequently exercised the power of 
preventing prosecutions. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN thought 
that 99 out of every 100 prosecutions in 
Ireland were under the immediate cog- 
nizance of the Attorney General. The 
heaviest part of the duty of an Attorney 
General in Ireland was that he could 
not really depend upon his subordinates, 
but was obliged in every case of a pro- 
secution to read the depositions himself. 
No doubt, there occasionally happened 
such cases as those alluded to 48 the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan. He be- 
lieved that when persons were not in a 
pecuniary position to carry on prosecu- 
tions, if it came to the notice of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General, it would be his duty as a 
matter of public policy to take up the 

rosecution on the part of the Crown. 

e had never heard that in Ireland any 
case had occurred in which, where a pri- 
vate prosecutor had made representa- 
tions to the Attorney General that he 
could not carry on the prosecution, the 
Crown had refused to take it up. He 
believed that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General and 
his Predecessors had always stepped in 
to relieve private prosecutors whenever 
the circumstances rendered it necessary. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Fins- 
bury (Sir Andrew Lusk) had taken objec- 
tion to these Estimates on the ground that 
the law charges were excessive. He ob- 
jected principally to the very large Vote 
for public prosecutions; but he would ask 
the hon. Baronet whether, if the Govern- 
ment had not taken up the prosecutions 
in question, they would not have been 
told they ought to doso? And if that 
were the case, they certainly were now 
entitled to come to Parliament for money 
to pay the costsincurred. If they had 
a Public Prosecutor in England ; he be- 
lieved it would be a very great advan- 

e, and would conduce materially to 
the satisfaction of justice. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that with reference to what had 
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fallen from the hon. Baronet the Mem- 


ber for Finsbury with respect to counsels’ 
fees for criminal prosecutions, a foot-note 
in the Estimates stated certain criminal 
trials that had led to the original Esti- 
mate being exceeded. During 1879 
there had been several important trials 
—namely, ‘‘Reg. v. Catherine Webster,” 
‘Reg. v. Hannah Dobbs,” ‘Reg. ». 
Levy,” ‘‘Reg. v. Froggatt,” “Reg. ». 
Addison,” ‘Reg. ». Hammond and 
others ;” and the expenses of the pro- 
ceedings now being taken against the 
West of England Bank would be very 
serious in amount. With regard to the 
charge, under sub-head O, of £9,000 for 
legal proceedings not criminal, he would 
point out that the increase was princi- 
pally — to the accession of business 
taken over by the Treasury Solicitor from 
other Departments. It had been thought 
wise to centre in the hands of the Legal 
Advisers of the Treasury the legal work 
of all the various Departments. The 
Treasury had come to the conclusion 
that the cost of the legal work would be 
very much diminished if centred in the 
hands of the Treasury Solicitor. In 
1875-6, the legal business of the Board of 
Works was transferred to the Treasury ; 
and in 1876-7 that of the War Office was 
also transferred. In the same year the 
legal business of the Admiralty was also 
placed in the hands of the Treasury Soli- 
citor. The result of transferring the 
business of the different Departments to 
the Treasury had been a very consider- 
able saving ; but, owing to the develop- 
ment of the business in the hands of the 
Treasury Solicitor since the transfer, the 
cost for business which had come had 
rendered necessary this additional Esti- 
mate. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for Finsbury might feel assured that the 
costs of the Department of the Solicitor 
to the Treasury, even with this additional 
Estimate, would fall far short of what 
would have been charged for the legal 
work when transacted by the different 


er 

m ANDREW LUSK said, he was 
leased to hear the hon. Baronet the 
ecretary to the Treasury state that 
an economy had been effected. Cer- 
tainly, the sum of £2,200 for extra 
costs for bankruptcy prosecution was 
very large, and required some ex- 
planation. He was, however, very 
i to accept the statement of the 
on. Baronet. 
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Mz. BIGGAR said, that, in his opinion, 
the Attorney General for Ireland should 
not be paid by fees upon the prosecu- 
tions, for the system made it his interest 
to encourage prosecutions. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grssow) said, there was 
no possibility of regulating the number 
of cases that might come before the 
magistrates; and it became the duty of 
the Attorney General to take such cases 
into consideration, and, if necessary, 
direct prosecutions. It was necessary 
that the Attorney General should read 
the informations in every case, as he was 
the only responsible Pmt It was not 
in the power of the Attorney General in 
the slightest degree to control the in- 
crease or diminution of a number of 
cases. 

Mr. DODSON said, that a Supplemen- 
tary Vote of £1,070 was asked for in re- 
spect of Parliamentary Agency, and the 
explanation given was that Messrs. 
Wyatts’ costs amounted to £2,829 4s. 
He should like to know whether those 
costs were not provided for in the origi- 
nal Estimate ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the only’explanation he could 
give was that it was impossible, when 
the Estimates were compiled, to state 
the number of Bills which would require 
to be brought into Parliament. Last year 
they estimated the probable amount 
which would be required for Parliament- 
ary Agency at £1,500; but, in conse- 
quence of numerous other Bills being 
brought in, it became nec to incur 
further costs. The result would doubt- 
less be that the costs of Parliamentary 
Agency had nearly doubled the original 
Estimate. 

Mr. SHAW said, that, doubtless, 
it would be a better plan if the pay- 
ment of the Attorney General was by 
means of salary instead of fees. He 
should like some explanation from the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General with regard to the item J, 
for Statute Law Revision. It was stated 
that fees had been paid to counsel for re- 
vising the Irish Ante-Union Statute, and 
that those fees were not provided for in 
the Estimates. It appeared that the 
original Estimate for that purpose was 
£1,130, and that a a sum of £271 extra 
was now required. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gissow) said, that when 
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he first took Office he found that the 
eee of revising the Irish Ante- 
nion Statutes was in a very backward 
state. In England Statute Law had 
— ee or the earliest times to 
the present day ; but a singular exception 
had pram the case of the Iri 
Ante-Union Statutes. He applied him- 
self to remedy that most unfortunate 
omission; and he was ha to state 
that all the Irish Ante-Union Statutes 


had now been revised. One portion of 
the Statutes had been revised in 1878, 
and the remainder last year. The work 


of revising those Statutes was of an ex- 
tremely complicated character. Two 
members of the Bar were employed upon 
it—one was an Irish barrister, and the 
other was an English barrister, but an 
Irishman by birth, and, he had no doubt, 
was well known to both sides of the 
House as a talented and ableman. He 
might say that the rate of remuneration 
paid for the work was far less than that 
given to members of the English Bar 
for revising the English Statutes. 


Vote agreed to. 
(7.) £965, Public Prosecutor's Office. 


(8.) £5,000, Criminal Prosecutions, 
Sheriffs’ Expenses, &c. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought the 
egg was the proper time to ask the 

on. Baronet the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury to what extent this Supplementary 
Vote was rendered necessary by the 
Winter Assizes. He understood that the 
Judges were frequently sent to places 
where there was no business for them to 
get through, and that a great waste of 
time had in consequence resulted. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the question raised by the 
hon. Member for Oavan (Mr. Biggar) 
was one that had led to a very consider- 
able difference of opinion as to whether 
the Winter Assizes had been successful 
or not. At the same time, he wished to 
call the attention of the Committee to 
the object with which the Winter Assize 
had been established. There had existed, 
both in the House and in the country, a 
strong opinion that it was not fair to 
allow prisoners to remain for a long 
time untried. The attention of the Go- 
vernment had been directed to a re- 
markable instance of a person under a 
charge of avery grave offence, of which 
he was entirely innocent, who had been 
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keptin prison formany months. It was 
considered, at that time, that it would 
be more satisfactory to insure a clearance 
of the gaols at regular periods, and it 
was then that the Winter Assize was in- 
stituted. He did not mean to imply 
that the hon. Member for Cavan was not 
right in pointing out the great incon- 
venience as to the waste of time of 
Judges going Circuits where few pri- 
soners had to be tried. At the same 
time, it might be well to consider whe- 
ther an arrangement could not be made 
by which the work of the Judges would 
be simplified rather than by abolishing 
the Winter Assize, which had been of 
benefit to the country. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he was glad that attention had been 
called to the subject. He was anxious 
to say a word or two upon that topic, 
because it had happened that some very 
severe comments had not long ago been 
made upon the conduct of the Grand 
Jury of the county with which he was 
connected in respect of this particular 
question. There had been a Special 
Assize held at Devizes; and Mr. Justice 
Denman being upon that Assize, had 
thought it fit to make what appeared to 
him to be a very improper agitation 
against the Act of Parliament. He did 
not think it was the business of the 
Judges who were on Circuit to make 
addresses to Grand Juries, commenting 
severely upon the Acts of Parliament 
which they had to administer. The re- 
sult of the language used by the learned 
Judge at Devizes was that the Grand 
Jury had been led into making a pre- 
sentment against the Act, and he be- 
lieved that the same thing had hap- 
pened at other places where Special 
Assizes had been held. As a conse- 

uence of this presentment the Grand 
ury, as he had said before, had been 
severely commented upon for having 
followed a course, which seemed to the 
writers of the public Press to be an 
absurd one. He would not discuss whe- 
ther the conduct of the Grand Jury, 
eomposed of gentlemen for whom he had 
the = respect, was wise or not; but 
he wished to call attention to the unfair- 
ness of the situation in which a Grand 
Jury was placed that had an address 
made to it by the Judge, and which was 
practically invited to make a presentment 
inst the Act of Parliament. Hon. 


embers would see that were the Grand 
Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 
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they would practically place themselves 
in collision with the Judge. He did not 
know whether other Grand Juries who 
had been addressed in a similar manner 
had made a presentment; but in this 
case they had done so, and, having made 
it, they were severely commented upon 
and exposed to ridicule by one of the 
leading journals. He asked whether it 
was right that the Judge should make 
observations of the kind he had referred 
to? In his opinion, it was not; and had 
the Judge wished to promote the in- 
terests of justice, he thought it would 
have been far better to call the attention 
of the Home Secretary to his own in- 
dividual opinion that the right way to 
clear the gaols was not to hold Winter 
Assizes, but to increase the jurisdiction 
of the Chairman of Quarter Sessions. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that while in 
many cases there had been few prisoners 
for trial at the Winter Assizes, and little 
or no civil business for the Courts, there 
had been a great derangement of busi- 
ness in the Courts of Westminster. With 
ep to.some of the Assizes lately 
held, it might be truly said that there 
was no business for the Judges. Under 
those circumstances, it was satisfactory 
to have heard that this matter was under 
re-consideration by Government, and 
that some arrangement was contem- 
plated which would improve the present 
condition of affairs. e would have 
liked to see the Assizes consolidated ; 
and that prisoners, where there were 
very few of them, should be tried at 
some central place, or that there might 
be no Sessions held at small towns where 
there was no necessity for them, and by 
which the business of the country was 
so very much impeded. He trusted that 
the Government would re-consider the 
question and apply some practical re- 
medy, either by consolidation of the 
Assizes, or by bringing the business 
together and confining the Assizes to 
large towns. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK said, this was 
a fair opportunity to call the attention of 
the Secretary to the Treasury to the sub- 
ject which had been referred to by the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar). 
It was well known that under the pre- 
sent system the Judges had to go down 
specially to small towns where there was 
little or nothing for them to do, but 
where, nevertheless, great preparations 
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had to be made by the Sheriffs for their 
reception. Could not the hon. Baronet 
do something to enlarge the jurisdiction 
of the Quarter Sessions? What, he 
asked, was the use of these eminent 
Judges going down from Westminster to 
sentence a man for stealing a few ducks? 
Yet, such was the nature of the business 
which they were called upon to perform, 
and which, as hon. Members were aware, 
would be settled by a London magistrate 
in a very short space of time. While 
the Judges were engaged in trying little 
cases of this kind, there were causes of 
very much more importance at West- 
minster, which could not be gone 
through. Could not the hon. Baronet 
—. these matters, and do away 
with these small trials, which required 
so much form to be gone through and 
kept jurymen for so long a time away 
from their occupations? Jurymen were 
called upon, most unnecessarily, to give 
up a large portion of their time at these 
Assizes, while other trials of far greater 
importance were decided in London very 
often without any juries at all. 

Mr. GORST said, he wished to call the 
attention of hon. Members to the fact 
that there was before the House the 
Criminal Code Bill, which dealt with 
the jurisdiction of the Quarter Sessions, 
which would, therefore, in a short time, 
receive proper consideration. That Dill 
would so enlarge the jurisdiction of the 
Quarter Sessions as to relieve the Judges 
of a great deal of the work which they 
had then unnecessarily to perform. 

Mr. D. DAVIES said, that the objec- 
tion which had been raised to the Win- 
ter Assize would apply more to Wales 
than to England. In his district, jury- 
men complained bitterly of the manner 
in which their time was unnecessarily 
occupied. Taking the counties of Mont- 
gomeryshire and Merionethshire, for in- 
stance, there was really nothing for the 
Judges to do at the Winter Assizes; 
but, of course, in the case of the towns 
of Swansea and Cardiff, where there 
were a great many foreigners, the case 
was different. It was, no doubt, a very 
great waste of time to send Judges 
down to places where there was not one 
single case to be tried. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he was glad 
to hear the testimony which had been 
borne by the hon. Member for Cardigan 
to the moral character of the Welsh. 
Indeed, as they were near relations of 
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the Irish, he was highly satisfied at 

hearing of their good behaviour. He 

rose, however, to express his fear that 

the increased number of Assizes had 

rather pre-disposed a number of com- 

mitting magistrates to think more lightly 
than before of leaving a prisoner in gaol 

without accepting bail. It was very 

hard to account for some of the refusals 
to receive bail to which they had lately 

been treated in Ireland on the part of 
the local justices. He had in view 
particularly a case where seven or eight 
— men in the county of Galway had 

een accused, on the unsupported testi- 

mony of a process-server, of having en- 

tered into a conspiracy to intimidate 
him. Although these men had wives 
and families, and were persons of good 
standing, bail had been refused when it 
was perfectly certain that to keep them 
in gaol would be their ruin. The magis- 

trates seemed to have no regard for 
humanity or justice, and appeared to 

think that as the Assizes were then so 

frequent there was no hardship in a 

man lying in gaol for a couple of months. 

It, however, meant ruin to the person 
so committed, as it most certainly did in 

the case which had pressed this state of 
things on his attention. It had been 

pointed out by several hon. Members 

that a remedy could be found for the 

existing condition of affairs by enlarging 

the jurisdiction of the Quarter Sessions. 

He thought, however, on the other hand, 

that it would be better if some cheaper 

means were provided by law to meet 

the cases of poor men refused to be ad- 

mitted to bail by justices of so superior 

a station as those he had alluded to, and 

who had no means of putting in opera- 

tion the rather expensive machinery then 

in use for the purpose of over-riding - 
the dogmatic decisions of Justices of the 

Peace. , 


Vote agreed to. 
(9.) £9,800, Queen’s Bench, Common 


Pleas, and Exchequer Divisions of the 
High Court of Justice. 


(10.) £25,206, County Courts. 


(11.) £1,300, Police — Counties and 
Boroughs (Great Britain). 


(12.) £216,245, Prisons, England. 
Mr. WHITBREAD said, that the 
sum required for compensation to prison 
authorities, amounting to £195,170, had 
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come upon the Committee without. any 
previous warning ; at all events, no pro- 
vision had been made for this purpose in 
the original Estimates, and this appeared 
to him to be rather an extraordinary 
proceeding. He hoped that when they 
came to the accounts for the Prisons, 
that they would be presented in such a 
shape as would enable the Committee 
fairly to judge of the result of the Pri- 
sons’ Act. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he assured the hon. Member who 
had just sat down that it was the wish 
of the Treasury, and those who had the 
administration of these a pri- 
sons, to present full and accurate ac- 
counts of their working; but the hon. 
Member would see that up to the pre- 
sent moment, while the arrangements 
remained in their present state, it was 
exceedingly difficult to arrive at any- 
thing like an accurate account of prison 
management. The salaries of the dif- 
ferent officers which had been trans- 
ferred to the State had required to be 
classified ; and there had been, besides, 
a large amount of other work to be 
gone through. But the whole arrange- 
ment had now become an accomplished 
fact, and would find its detailed state- 
ment in the accounts of the year. He 
was aware that the accounts had been 
up to that time of a very meagre cha- 
racter; but this was accounted for by 
their having been in a state of transi- 
tion, and by the staff of officers who 
prepared them having also been under 
re-organization. They had been unable 
to give, in consequence, the results of 
the working of the whole system; and 
he was not surprised that the hon. 
Member for Bedford had called the at- 
tention of the Committee to the amount 
for compensation to prison authorities 
which had been included in that Vote. 
But had the hon. Member been present 
in the House rather earlier in the even- 
ing, when the discussion was raised 
upon the Supplementary Estimates of 
the year, he would have heard some 
explanation of the point referred to in 
the statement which he had addressed to 
the House. The hon. Member was 
aware that the Act of Parliament under 
which the transfer of the prisons was 
effected allowed a certain amount of 
compensation to be arranged, such as 
for prison accommodation, services, and 
loss of contract between the local autho- 


Mr. Whitbread 
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rities and the Government. Now, all 
these questions had to be gone through 
after the prisons had been transferred 
to the State. In one case, the amount 
of compensation for cell accommodation 
over and above the necessities of par- 
ticular localities where the prisons had 
been transferred to the State required to 
be considered. In another case, the sum 
— by localities for not having ful- 

ed their obligations had also to be 
taken into account. There were five 
prisons with which, up to the present 
time, no settlement had been made. 
The amount claimed against the Go- 
vernment was £235,000; but the pay- 
ments by localities for deficient cell ac- 
commodation, and from other sources, 
reduced the amount to about £40,000; 
The reason for the Vote appearing in 
the Supplementary Estimates was that 
when the original Estimates for last 
year were prepared there was no i- 
bility of arriving at a knowledge of what 
the amounts would be that were re- 
coverable from the different localities. 
The hon. Member would see that the 
preparation of these accounts required a 
great deal of time to be expended upon 
it. They were, at the present moment, 
stillunder discussion ; and this, he be- 
lieved, would show why so large a 
Supplementary Vote had been neces- 
sary, while it would also make it clear 
that the amount was really increased by 
the extra receipts. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, that at the 
beginning of the year there was no sort 
of idea that the present large sum would 
be asked for at all. His hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Treasury must have 
known perfectly well that the Govern- 
ment must have contemplated a charge 
of some kind; and he (Mr. Whitbread) 
did not think it was right that the 
Government, knowing a charge of this 
kind was coming on, should omit all 
reference to it in their original Esti- 
mates for the year because they were 
unable to estimate correctly what the 
charge would be. It was only right that 
Parliament should be warned of every 
charge that was likely to be made. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
remarked, that it had been known, after 
the passing of the Prisons’ Act in the 
altered form in which it left the House, 
that there would be considerable cost 
incurred in transferring the prisons 


from the local authorities to the Go- 
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vernment. At the same time, there was 
a note in the Estimates to the effect 
that it was impossible to foresee what 
the actual charge would be, or to form 
any accurate idea of the sums that were 
likely to fall due this year. He thought 
his right hon. Friend would have been 
to blame if he had put dcwn a sum 
which afterwards turned out to be alto- 
— wrong; and it was impossible to 
orm a proper estimate of the details, as 
they had to negotiate with the local 
authorities, and an Estimate might have 
prejudiced the negotiations. 

Mr. BELL said, he recollected that 
a very elaborate statement was made 
by the Home Secretary to show the 
economical character of the proposed 
arrangement. He (Mr. Bell) was afraid 
that the cost of the prisons to the coun- 
try would be a great deal more than it 
was before. 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
remarked, that so far that had not been 
the case. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, it was not un- 
usual to give an estimate which, as an 
actual fact, was exceeded. In the case 
of new buildings and alterations, the 
estimate of £25,000 had been exceeded 
by £13,000 ; but in that instance there 
did not seem to have been any difficulty 
in giving a rough estimate. It certainly 
must have been a very rough estimate, 
or it would not have been so much ex- 
ceeded. He did not see why there 
should not have been a rough estimate 
given of the larger sum. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, he gathered 
from the last observation of the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment that there was a desire to do 
nothing that might interfere with the 
negotiations between the Government 
and the local authorities. The fact, 
however, that no Estimate had been 
given at the proper time could not be 
passed over in silence. He admitted 
the difficulty of making an accurate esti- 
mate; but, at the same time, the House 
of Commons should be very strict in not 
allowing any charge which the Govern- 
ment knew would come upon Parliament 
in the course of the year to be entirely 
omitted, even although the actual charge 
might largely exceed the estimate. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said, that though it had been ex- 
pected to cost a good deal more, 
£25,000 would cover the net cost to 
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the country of taking over the prisons. 
It was impossible to give such an item 
in the Estimates. o doubt a sum 
might have been put down; but it 
would have given no information what- 
ever to the House. It would certainly 
be of no use for the Government to give 
an Estimate which they were not pre- 
pared to defend. 

Mr. DODSON said, the best argument 
offered by the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment for not having submitted an 
Estimate of this expenditure to the 
House in the original Estimates of the 
year was that it might have prejudiced 
the negotiations the Government were 
required to enter into with the local 
authorities. He understood, moreover, 
that in the discussion upon the Prisons 
Bill the Home Secretary did mention a 
sum. Was he wrong in that supposition ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said, his right hon. Friend made the 
House perfectly aware that there would 
be a charge for the expense of taking 
over the prisons; but he (Sir Matthew 
White Ridley) could not say that any 
exact sum was stated. 

Mr. DODSON was disposed to agree 
with his hon. Friend the Member for 
Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) that it would 
have been better to have submitted to 
the House an Estimate of what the Ex- 
erage was expected to be. He 

ardly —_— that the negotiations 
with the localities would have been very 
much affected by such an Estimate. The 
House of Commons must not forget this 
—-that it was most advisable that, as far 
as possible, the Government should sub- 
mit at the commencement of the year an 
Estimate of what the entire Expenditure 
of the year was likely to be. If they 
once got into the habit of allowing Sup- 
plementary Estimates to be introduced, 
once or twice, or three or four times in 
the year, it would become impossible for 
the House to exercise any control over 
the Expenditure. 

Srr ANDREW LUSK was dissatisfied 
with the amount of the Vote. It was 
all very well for the hon. Baronet the 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department to say that the Govern- 
ment could not give an Estimate. The 
hon. Gentleman forgot altogether what 
was stated when the Prisons Bill was 
brought in, and when this very matter 
was dealt with. The Home Secretary 
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told them that the change of control 
would effect a large annual saving. He 
had it all down with exactness, and was 
prepared to put all the magistrates of the 
country to shame by what his saving 
would be. He came now and told the 
Committee that last year he did give an 
Estimate ; but he required now £216,000 
more than the Estimate. It was quite 
evident that the Government had not 
been very accurate in their calculations ; 
and if they had been so very much out 
in this particular item, how could the 
House expect that they had been more 
accurate in other respects? The Esti- 
mate now before the Committee showed 
one of two things—either that the Go- 
vernment were very inaccurate, or very 
careless, in reference to the Estimates 
they made. There ought to be no diffi- 
culty in arriving at an approximate 
Estimate. Builders and contractors who 
entered into very large undertakings 
were able to estimate very closely what 
their expenses were likely to be; but 
here it appeared the Government were no 
less than £216,000 out of their reckoning. 
Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said, the arrangements of the Govern- 
ment with the local authorities were of 
a very complicated character. Every 
single cell in all the prisons in England 
had to be considered with its dimensions, 
capacity, and so on; and all the calcula- 
tions were carefully gone into. When 
the transference was made every prison 
book in England had to be searched, and 
the cireumstances of each prison had to 
be thoroughly gone into in regard to 
separate accommodation, alterations, new 
buildings, and many other details. It 
was also necessary to find out if there 
were any contracts to be paid for; and 
after all these matters were ascertained 
negotiations had to be opened with the 
local authorities. “Their views had then 
to be explained to the Home Office, nu- 
merous interviews had to take place be- 
tween them and the Home Office, and a 
at deal of time was taken up. It was, 
erefore, absolutely impossible—indeed, 
as great a financier as the hon. Baronet 
who had just sat down would have 
found it absolutely impossible—to form 
an Estimate that should accurately state 
the claims of the local authorities. Then, 
again, on the other side of the question, 
a calculation had to be made of the 
amount which the Government were to 
receive from the local authorities. Al- 
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though the Estimate was for £216,000, 
the net charge to the country, which re- 
presented the cost of transferring the 
prisons to the Government, was only 
£25,000. Under all the circumstances, 
he thought it was hardly fair to charge 
the Government with inaccuracy in 
framing the Estimate. 

Mr. DODSON said, it appeared to him 
that the information which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had given landed the Committee 
in this dilemma. When they introduced 
the Prisons Bill, either they had a pretty 
good estimate in their minds of what the 
cost of taking over the prisons would be, 
or they had, as the hon. Gentleman now 
appeared to say, none whatever. If 
they knew very well what the cost of 
taking over the prisons would be, there 
could have been no difficulty in giving 
an Estimate that would have been pretty 
nearly accurate; but if they had no idea 
whatever, then they really did not know, 
within £50,000 or more, what the scheme 
was likely to cost the country. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had totally for- 
gotten one circumstance. When the 
Prisons Bill was introduced the matter 
was not gone into at all; but it was forced 
upon the Government. In the course of 
the discussion in Committee—not, per- 
haps, by the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self, but certainly by right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite — it was insisted 
that the Government should pay the 
counties which had a certain amount of 
cell accommodation, and, on the other 
hand, should receive payment from those 
which had not. That was not his scheme, 
which was to take the rough with the 
smooth. It was forced upon the Govern- 
ment; and, therefore, the right hon. 
Gentleman had no right to say that when 
they introduced the Bill they ought to 
have made these calculations. 

Mr. DODSON admitted the soundness 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s correction. 
The right hon. Gentleman had re-called 
the circumstance to his memory; but he 
also remembered that, as far as he could, 
he endeavoured to strengthen the hands 
of the right hon. Gentleman in resisting 
the proposition then made. He very 
much regretted that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Colleague, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, yielded to it. 

Mr. RYLANDS did not think it neces- 
sary to continue the discussion which 
had been raised. What the House were 
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more intimately concerned in was the 


course which the Government ultimately 
pursued. He thought the proposal was 


a fair, and probably a just proposal, 
and that it did not entail upon the coun- 
try any serious expenditure. He did not 


take exactly the same ground of ob- 
jection to this Vote. He admitted that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary, who was perfectly competent 
to explain any point to the House con- 
nected with his own Department, had 
explained this matter with perfect satis- 
faction. That, however, was not the 
point; but he wished to point out that 
the Home Secretary had induced the 
House to accept the Prisons Bill in the 
expectation that it would be a very eco- 
nomical measure. These Supplementary 
Estimates certainly gave him the im- 
pression that the right hon. Gentleman 
would be disappointed in his expecta- 
tions. He was quite aware that the 
Home Secretary thought, and fully anti- 
cipated, that he would be enabled to 
control the expenditure in such a way as 
to prevent excessive expenditure. But 
when the Bill was under discussion he 
(Mr. Rylands) raised an objection to it, 
that the moment the gaols came into the 
hands of the Government there would be 
a large increase in the cost of building ; 
that they would have constant additions 
to the existing gaols ; that some of them 
would be re-constructed ; and that there 
would be expenditure in a variety of 
-ways arising out of the pressure brought 
to bear upon the Department by sur- 
veyors, architects, and others. He found 
that they had already incurred an ex- 
penditure of something like £13,000 in 
new buildingsand alterations, and £8,000 
for the purchase of land. That was a 
class of expenditure which, he thought, 
was very likely to increase. He knew 
the Home Secretary would say that they 
must have efficient gaols. Of course 
they must. But the question was whe- 
ther, under Government superintendence 
and control, the expenditure for the pur- 
pose would be in excess of what it would 
have been if the matter had been left in 
the hands of the local authorities ? That 
was the point. Personally, he believed 
that under the local authorities there 
would have been a certain amount of 
control, and an anxiety to keep down the 
expenditure, that would check unneces- 
sary proposals for alterations in existing 
gaols, or the construction of new build- 
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ings. He wasafraid thatthe Estimate now 
before the Committee was only the com- 
mencement of an expenditure which was 
of a character that was likely to increase. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he had 
explained at the time the previous Bill 
was introduced that the measure would 
not increase the prison expenditure. He 
was in a position now to assert that the 
expenditure under the previous Bill had 
actually decreased. 


Vote agreed to. 


e (13.) £267, County Prisons, &c., Great 
ritain, 


(14.) £4385, Reformatory and Indus- 
trial Schools, Great Britain. 


(15.) £342, Queen’s Bench, &c., Divi- 
sion, Ireland. 


(16.) £125, Probate, &c., Registries, 
Ireland. 


(17.) £156, Registry of Deeds, Ire- 


land. 


(18.) £7,300, County Court Officers, 
&e., Ireland, 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY asked for 
an explanation of an item which ap- 
peared in the Vote as follows :— 

**A. Clerks of Crown and Peace for Cavan, 
County Cork East Riding, and City Cork West 
Riding and County appointed. Clerkship of 
Peace for City of Londonderry added to the 
office of Clerk of Crown and Peace for the 
County, entailing an increase of £2,600.” 

Was that merely for maintaining the 
Clerkship of the Peace for the City of 
Londonderry, or was it an increase paid 
by all the places mentioned? He should 
ies like an explanation about another 
and more important matter, which he 
found in the same Estimate, under the 
letter D. ‘Salaries of additional re- 
sident magistrates, £200."* He sup- 
posed that the £200 was a proportionate 
part of the new magistrates’ salary for a 
certain time. He would like to have 
more information on the matter. He 
had always considered that in Ireland 
they had quite enough of resident 
magistrates for ordinary jperreee® and 
there had been nothing in the late circum- 
stances of the country to justify an in- 
crease of the number. e wished to 
know what the number of these new 
magistrates was, when they were ap- 
pointed, and if it was intended that they 
should be permanent? In making these 
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remarks he believed he was speaking 
not only his own views, but the feeling 
generally of the people on the other side 
of the water, who agreed with him that 
the present staff of resident magistrates 
was sufficient. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that with regard to the first ques- 
tion, whether the whole of the increase 
mntioned was received by the Olerk of 
the Crown of the City of Londonderry, 
he might explain that the amount was 
proposed for the Clerks of the Crown 
and Peace of Cavan, County Cork, East 
Riding, and City Cork, West Riding, 
and City of Londonderry in this pro- 

rtion—Oork £1,000, Cavan £750, and 

ity of Londonderry £850. That would 
answer the first question. He was not 
able sufficiently to answer in detail the 
hon. Member’s question as to the in- 
crease under letter D, with the exception 
that the increase was for three additional 
magistrates. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY thought that 
the answer was scarcely satisfactory. 
The Committee ought to know at least 
whether the three magistrates were to be 
— or temporary magistrates. 

emporary magistrates in Ireland were 
called provisional appointments. He 
wished to know if these were permanent 
or temporary appointments? He wasglad 
to see that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land was now in his place, because it was 
desirable that some Member of the Irish 
Executive should tell them something 
about the matter. He hoped he might 
be excused for pressing the question 
now ; but it was the first time, as far as 
he was aware, that such an item had 
been placed in the Estimate, and the 
Vote might be formed into a precedent 
for the future. It was highly desirable, 
if these new resident magistrates were 
to become a permanent charge, that they 
should know what they were doing. 

Mr. BIGGAR wished to call attention 
to another item in the same Vote, which 
; ee under the letter B—“ Clerks 
of the Crown and Peace Allowances for 
1878-9 and 1879-80, £3,550.” He should 
have thought that these additional Clerks 
of the Crown were not necessary, and 
that, instead of an increase of expendi- 
ture under this head, there would have 
been a decrease. It seemed to him that 
the same person held the two offices, 
and where that was the case he ought 
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to receive a less sum than two officers 
would get if the appointment were held 
separately. What was the meaning of 
the term “allowance?” At present 
these officers got extravagant salaries, 
amounting, in his opinion, to about four 
times as much as they ought to get. 
Some of them got £1,000 or £1,200 
a-year for about ten days’ work in the 
year, and they were very much overpaid. 
He did not see that these gentlemen were 
entitled to any special favour. Of course, 
they were entitled to the salaries which 
Parliament awarded to them ; but, as he 
had already said, those salaries were ex- 
ceedingly extravagant. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, he might 
explain that the reason why these Clerks 
of the Crown appeared in the Estimate 
was that there had been an amalgama- 
tion of offices previously paid for out of 
county sources. The salaries consequent 
upon the amalgamation of offices, under 
the provisions of the Act of Parliament, 
came for the first time in the Estimates. 
In regard to the question put by the 
hon. Member for Cavan, in relation to 
the allowance for 1878-9 and 1879-80 
paid to these officers, the hon. Member 
would find that there was a provision in 
the Act of Parliament providing that 
they should be given offices and other 
allowances. The amount of those allow- 
ances was not sanctioned officially by the 
Treasury until recently ; and, in fact, it 
was a very urgent grievance on ihe part 
of the officers that they had been kept 
so long out of their pay. It was quite 
a mistake on the part of the hon. Mem- 
ber to suggest that these officers had 
only to work for nine or ten days a-year, 
because he (the Attorney General for 
aa knew, as a matter of fact, that 
in the larger counties of Ireland they 
worked for 120 or 150 days a-year, and 
their salaries were notat allout of propor- 
tion to the services rendered. They were 
all measured by the Act of 1877. The 
highest was £1,100, and there were some 
of that class as low as £450. He ventured 
to think that if there was any error it was 


“on the side of moderation. With reference 
to the question raised by the hon. Member 


for. Limerick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy), he 
might say that, up to within the last two 
or three years, the appointments had not 
been filled up; but when it became ne- 
cessary to meet the exigencies of the 
country the appointments had been re~ 
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filled. The gentlemen appointed, how- 
ever, were only appointed temporarily, 
and not permanently. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, that 
he wished to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
whether these offices were to be an addi- 
tion to the present Government establish- 
ment in Ireland? What had rendered 
these additional appointments necessary, 
and what districts had been made for 
them? He should also like to know 
the names of the gentlemen, and what 
professional qualifications they had for 
their appointments ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the 
additions to the resident magistracy 
were two, and the reasons for those ad- 
ditions were very simple. A few years 
ago the state of the country permitted 
the Government to amalgamate certain 
districts, and to diminish the establish- 
ment of magistrates by two. But in 
consequence not only of disturbances in 
various districts, but on account of the 
want of gentlemen who could take upon 
themselves the duty of magistrates, the 
Government had to consider the best 
course to adopt. 
those circumstances, to apply to the 
Treasury to allow the staff of resident 
magistrates to be increased to the num- 
ber from which it had been reduced. 
The Treasury sanctioned the appoint- 
ments, and two additional magistrates 
had accordingly been appointed. One 
of the gentlemen who had been nomi- 
nated had for many years been in the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, and hoe was 
appointed to Balladaghereen, upon the 
borders of Mayo, Sligo, and Roscom- 
mon; the other gentleman appointed 
had been allocated to a district where a 
vacancy existed, and both were well 
fitted for their posts. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, that 
the Government had informed them 
years ago that the ordinary establish- 
ment of residential magistrates in Ire- 
land had been reduced by two; but 
now they alleged that, owing to the ex- 
ceptional circumstances of the country, 
it had become necessary to fill up the 
two vacancies. He thought that hon. 
Members from Ireland were justified in 
supposing that the two men appointed 
were to be resident magistrates on the 
same footing as the others. He cer- 
tainly thought that there were no 
grounds for the appointment when it 
was possible to obtain ordinary unpaid 
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magistrates to perform the duty. It 
seemed to him that those appointments, 
like many others made in Ireland, were 
simply for the purpose of placing addi- 
tional patronage in the hands of the 
Government. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, that the gen- 
tlemen had, as the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland had observed, very 
arduous duties to perform, and which 
required for their due discharge great 
care and some skilled knowledge, and 
involved serious responsibility. It was 
impossible to obtain the services of com- 
petent men except they were paid ade- 
quate remuneration. So far from offi- 
cials in Ireland being overpaid, he be- 
lieved there was a very strong feeling 
in Ireland that they were very much 
underpaid, and that they received very 
much less for their services than was 
paid in proportion to the English offi- 
cials. He did not wish to occupy the 
time of the Committee, but only rose for 
the purpose of preventing an impression 
that it was the opinion of Irish Mem- 
bers that officials in Ireland were over- 
aid. He was only speaking for him- 
self ; but he believed the general opinion 
in Ireland to be that officials did not re- 
ceive sufficient remuneration. If the 
scale of remuneration paid to officials in 
England were compared with that which 
existed in Ireland, it would be seen that 
the Irish officials had very good ground 
for complaint. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that he was 
under the impression that all lawyers 
were overpaid. It seemed to him that 
a barrister who could make £200 a-year 
by his practice at the Bar would be very 
glad to accept a County Court Judgeship 
at £200 or £300 a-year. With regard 
to these offices, it was well known that 
they were always bestowed for political 
services rendered. The fact was that 
the number of attorneys in Ireland who 
could earn £100 a-year by their profes- 
sion was very small. Those gentlemen 
were able to make a great deal more by 
occupying an offici Py than by 
the ordinary practice of their profession. 
Some of the Clerks ofthe Peaceand Clerks 
of the Crown had private practices in ad- 
dition to their official functions, and the 
duties of their official position were in 
many cases carried out by substitutes, 
who got, perhaps, not one-fourth of the 
salary which was paid by Votes of that 
House. The truth was that lawyers 
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were interested in allowing salaries to 
be paid to lawyers; but the public 
should make some exertion to put down 
the extortionate payments to lawyers 
both in England and Ireland. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, that no 
barrister could obtain one of these ap- 
pointments at the present time. The 
effect of the Act of 1877 was practically 
to take away the patronage from the 
present Government, and to provide 
that, whenever a vacancy occurred in 
those offices, it should be filled up by a 
certain am ation of offices, and 
should be paid by salary. It was stipu- 
lated that the holders of those offices 
should retire from the practice of their 
profession. It would be obvious that 
every care had been taken to prevent 
the Government having patronage with 
regard to these offices. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he could bear tes- 
timony to the efficiency of the County 
Court Judges in Ireland, who adminis- 
tered the law for the majority of the 
people of that country. It was true that 
a large amount of patronage had been 
taken out of the hands of the Govern- 
ment by the Act of 1877. He thought 
that the Judges who had to administer 
the law to the bulk of the people of 
Ireland should be well paid, or, at 
least, as well paid as their brethren in 
England. He trusted that their scale of 
remuneration would be assimilated to that 
which prevailed in this country. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that he did not 
wish to make any charge against the 
Government; but when he raised his 
voice against the exorbitant salaries 
“ees to lawyers he intended to mean 


oth barristers and attorneys, for he | 


thought the two Professions seemed to 
lay wonderfully well into each other’s 
ands. Anyone who was acquainted 
with the doings of those people would, 
he thought, agree with him that the 
general public would do well to use 
their utmost exertions to lessen the 
amount of money paid to lawyers. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, that he had 
listened to the explanation of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary on 
the subject of these additional magis- 
trates, and he confessed that the obser- 
vations of the right hon. Gentleman had 
inspired him with a thirst for further 
information. Tomake the matter clear, 
he believed that for some time tj 
letters had appeared in the Pall Malt | 
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Gazette very zealously denouncing the 
land agitation in Ireland. Those com- 
munications had, he believed, proceeded 
from a very promising young sub-in- 
spector, named Blake, the son-in-law of 
a former Member of that House (Mr. 
Bernal Osborne). He wished to know whe- 
ther it was not the case that one of those 
additional magistrates whom the Govern- 
ment had found it necessary to appoint 
was, singularly enough, of thesame name 
as the gentleman who had defended the 
Government in the columns of the Pal/ 
Mall Gazette? If his information were 
accurate, it only went to show that, from 
time to time, on rare occasions, Her 
Majesty’s Government could show a 
generous appreciation of literary merit. 
But he had great curiosity to know 
whether one of these additional magis- 
trates was the Mr. Blake in question ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that one of 
the magistrates appointed was a Captain 
Trawl, and the other was a gentleman 
whose name he had mistaken just now, 
when asked, but which certainly did not 
very closely resemble that just alluded 
to. The name was Mr. Monsell. 


Vote agreed to. 


Service, Se. Estimates. 


(19.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘¢ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£7,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1880, for the Constabulary Force in 
Treland.” 


Mr. O’DONNELL said, that notwith- 
standing that he had before his eyes the 
fear of the new Standing Orders of the 
House, yet he could not help charac- 
terizing this Vote as one of the most 
audacious that had ever been proposed 
to that House. The original Estimate 
for the Constabulary of Ireland was 
£1,097,192, and an additional sum of 
£7,000 was now asked for. That sum 
was divided between extra pay and 
allowances and travelling expenses. 
They were told that the extra pay and 
allowances were on account of the extra 
services occasioned by disturbances. 
He had heard of no disturbances except 
those occasioned by the officers of the 
law. It was true he had heard of dis- 
turbances being caused by armed troops 
charging helpless crowds of women and 
children; but he was not aware that 
those were services that required the 
especial recognition of that House. He 
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should, therefore, feel it his duty to 
move that the item should be reduced 
by the sum of £3,250. In one case with 
which he was acquainted a man was 
brought down from Dublin to servea pro- 
cess ; and not being acquainted with the 
locality, a member of the Constabulary 
Force accompanied him, to point out the 
house at which it was to be served. He 
wished to know whether the appoint- 
ment of a public officer to show the 
minister of a private vengeance the 
house of the victim was a service which 
demanded extra pay and allowance? 
He should like to me what there was 
in the extra services of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary for which the Imperial 
Parliament should be asked to recom- 
pense them out of public funds. Again, 
the services performed by the Consta- 
bulary had been employed in serving 
notices upon the tenants at Derry Park. 
Colonel Clements, who had succeeded to 
a portion of the Leitrim estates, seemed 
disposed to repeat some of the deplorable 
performances that had distinguished his 
predecessor for many years. At Derry 
Park the Constabulary were under the 
command of a sub-inspector, and accom- 
panied a process server to serve notices 
of ejectment. They were not accom- 
panied by any magistrate until they had 
arrived at the scene of operations, when 
a magistrate joined them with a re-in- 
forcement of 100 men. But before the 
magistrate arrived, the sub-inspector 
had made several charges in brilliant 
military style against the wretched women 
and children who were about. Before 
armed troops were called upon to act 
against the helpless population in England 
some such formality as that of reading 
the Riot Act was gone through. Troops 
in England would not be allowed to 
charge the civil population before the 
Riot Act had been read in the respon- 
sible presence of magisterial authority. 
He wanted to know how the services of 
the Constabulary at Derry Park gave 
them a title to public compensation, or 
how they entitled them to any compen- 
sation whatever from the public funds? 
Perhaps one of the services for which 
the Constabulary were to receive extra 
pay was that of providing a process 
server with a suit of their uniform ; but he 
doubted very much whether disguising 
such a person in the uniform of the mem- 
bersof the Royal Irish Constabulary wasa 
matter that could be properly recognized 
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as affording a title to extra remunera- 
tion. If quarrels took place between 
the Constabulary and the people of Ire- 
land, whose fault was it? Everyone 
must admit that the conduct of the Con- 
stabulary in allowing a process server— 
the minister of the most petty and pri- 
vate vengeanco—the minister of the 
spite of some landlord who had seen his 
tenants vote against him at an election— 
to be clothed in the uniform of the 
Constabulary, was to be condemned. 
The most noble the Marquess of Clan- 
ricarde — the most worthy representa- 
tive of a worthy ancestry —had re- 
cently declared his undying hostility to 
his tenantry on account of the way in 
which they behaved at a recent election. 
His hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for County Galway (Major Nolan) polled 
a majority of the electors, but was un- 
seated by Judge Keogh on petition ; and 
because his tenants voted against his 
wishes the Marquess of Olanricarde had 
declared his undying hostility to them, 
and was not satisfied with having lately 
raised theirrent by aconsiderable amount. 
It seemed to him that clothing a process 
server in the uniform of the Constabu- 
lary was a most effectual method to 
adopt for stirring up the feelings of the 
people against the Constabulary, and 
that it would result in broils; butifthat 
did happen it was the Government, and 
the Ministers of the Government, who 
would be responsible. In the observa- 
tions he had made with regard to the 
Constabulary, he did not mean to convey 
any slight upon the members of that 
Force individually. He believed that no 
one could entertain a more strenuous 
objection to the use that had been made 
of them, in the way he had indicated, 
than the members of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary themselves. The feeling 
amongst the members of that Force was 
one of detestation of the policy which 
made them the ministers of landlord 
vengeance and landlord greed in that 
sore crisis of national distress. It was 
not, therefore, against the Royal Irish 
Constabulary that his observations were 
directed. They did their duty, however 
repellant to their manhood—they were 
simply faithful to their sword. It was 
against the Government that allowed 
them to be sent upon these miserable 
errands that ther complaints were 
directed. The serviees of the Constabu- 
lary, for which this Vote was asked, had 
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tended to deepen the discontent in Ire- 
land. The best troops, when thrown 
into conflict, must occasionally lose their 
heads; and it was not to be expected that 
the Royal Irish Constabulary could re- 
main entirely free from blame in the 
struggles in which they were engaged. 
If he had any disposition to take up the 
time of the Committee, he believed that 
he could show, at some length, how 
operations had been carried on against 
e starving peasantry in the West of 
Ireland. While the Government’s hand 
had been kept back, and not a single 
promise of relief had been made, the 
Constabulary had been sent, not only to 
point out to the process servers—the 
ministers of private vengeance—the 
house of the eléstlionsble tenant; but 
in and again the Constabulary had 
been brought into conflict with the 
peasantry, even without being under 
magisterial supervision. They had used 
their bayonets against women and 
children, and struck them with the butt 
end of their rifles. He was not repre- 
senting the accounts of mere National 
journals—he was not stating the repre- 
sentations of a mere disaffected Press. 
The Government itself had, on many 
occasions, recognized the moderation and 
the services of the Lord Mayor of Dub- 
lin; and in his responsible newspaper, 
The Freeman’s Journal—a paper which 
was distinguished for the moderation of 
its tone, and which did not always go so 
far as they on that side of the House 
thought it ought to go, and exercised a 
eer influence in Ireland—would be 
ound accounts of what he had stated. 
Again and again acts of the greatest 
brutality had been reported against the 
Constabulary, and altogether the pro- 
ceedings had been of the most demoral- 
izing character. He could also quote 
columns from the correspondence of the 
Ministerial Standard, describing the 
dreadful scenes that had accompanied 
the action of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary. Both the Irish people and the 
Government ought to be proud of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, for they were 
certainly a fine body of men; but they 
ought not to be employed in proceedings 
of this kind. No doubt, it suited the 
exigencies of the Conservative Party to 
permit their satellites in Ireland to do as 
they liked. It was in accordance with 
the traditions of English Toryism that 
starving families, who had no refuge but 
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the workhouse or the road side, should 
be permitted to be turned out by the 
ministers of private vengeance, supported 
by the bayonets of the military. . But 
the employment of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, during the recent distress in 
Ireland, as the ministers of private 
vengeance, had caused immense dis- 
affection, and was the direct cause of 
many of the disturbances that had oc- 
curred. He would ask the Committee, 
and more particularly the Irish Members, 
to join with him in protesting against 
special allowances being made to the 
Irish Constabulary for work of this 
kind. The very services for which the 
Constabulary was to be paid were the 
direct cause of the disturbances com- 
plained of. They were, in facet, to be 
remunerated for their heroic conduct in 
fighting starving women and children. 
He could only conclude as he had begun, 
by saying that this was, perhaps, the 
most audacious proposal that even Her 
Majesty’s Government had ever made in 
connection with its dealings with Ire- 
land. He begged to move to reduce the 
Vote by the sum of £3,250, being the 
extra pay and allowance to the different 
ranks of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘“‘ That the Item of £3,250, for Extra Pay and 
Allowances, be omitted from the proposed Vote.”’ 
—(Mr. O’ Donnell.) 


Mer. O’SHAUGHNESSY said, he 
should support the Motion for the re- 
duction of the Vote. He went altogether 
with his hon. Friend the Member for 
Dungarvan in his objection to employ- 
ing the police as assistant bailiffs for the 
serving of processes. No doubt, it would 
be said by those who defended such pro- 
ceedings that the excited state of the 
peasantry required the protection of the 
police in order to carry out the process 
of the law ; and that, primd facie, might 
be some defence for their being so em- 
pieyet. But, in order to test that de- 
ence for the constant employment of 
force, one would be obliged to go into 
the circumstances which had excited the 
peasantry; one would have to go over 
the whole history of the injustice of the 
landlords which, undoubtedly, had ex- 
cited the peasantry. But he knew that 
if he pursued that subject he would be 
called,to Order ; and, therefore, he would 
dismiss it by saying that as long as the 
landlords remained as they were, so long 
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would the Government find, not a justi- 
fication, but an excuse, for asking for 
that amount of force to carry out the law. 
Was it right that the law should be in 
such a state as to make it absolutely ne- 
cessary to employ the police on such 
errands? Was it not better to consider 
proposals for a change in the land? How- 
ever, passing to the second purpose for 
which the police were — he said 
deliberately that the absence of the 
police from the public meetings which 
had been alluded to would have done no 
harm, but all the good in the world. 
Everyone knew that there was no danger 
at those meetings, which were conducted 
in a perfectly peaceable manner. What- 
ever their objects were, whether they 
were prudent or not, the whole effect the 
presence of the police had was to excite 
the people and to render a breach of the 

eace imminent. Therefore, he protested 
in the name of peace against the em- 
ployment of the police for such purposes, 
and against the taxpayers being called 
upon to pay for such duties. Further, 
he protested against it because it made 
the police unpopular by bringing them 
into unnecessary conflict with the people. 
The police were mixed up with the 
people in the cities, towns, and villages ; 
and, under ordinary circumstances, they 
got on very well. They were admirable 
for the suppression of small crimes, and 
there was a fair amount of cordiality 
between them and the people. The 
only danger was their employment on 
political occasions, not for the purpose 
of preventing disturbances, but really 
for the purpose of preventing the people 
from expressing their opinions in a per- 
fectly Constitutional way. He knew the 
good humour and good temper usually 
displayed by the police, and believed 
that, under ordinary circumstances, it 
would be impossible to produce any hos- 
tility towards them. If hostility could 
be created, it would be by the uses to 
which the police were put by the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. D. DAVIES remarked, that if 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’ Donnell) used such violent language in 
Ireland as he did in that House with re- 
gard to the police, he was very much 
surprised that somebody had not been 
killed there before now. In his time he 
had had a great many Irishmen in his 
employment, and he found they were a 
very good class of men, provided that 
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care was taken not to excitethem. They 
generally kept together, and sometimes 
some among them might say very strong 
things, and then there wasa row. But 
with regard to this Vote, he thought that 
as Ireland would have to pay by far the 
least proportion of the amount the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan should be the 
last to complain. He did not agree that 
it was not necessary to have the police 
employed for the purposes in question. 
The hon. Member at first spoke in very 
complimentary terms of the police; and 
then, before he sat down, he said they 
used the bayonet and the butt-end of the 
gun for women and children. There 
seemed to be some little inconsistency in 
that, and he did not think that the 
police would be guilty of such violence 
towards women and children. But if 
there was much excitement, and espe- 
cially if they heard the hon. Member’s 
speech, the poor people might rush 
against the bayonet and so get hurt. He 
hoped the Committee would now allow 
the Vote to be passed. Ireland would 
only be paying something like £600 or 
£700, and England and Scotland would 
be paying all the rest. He was very 
willing, as a rule, to support the hon. 
Member; but he (Mr. Davies) thought 
he was unreasonable on the present occa- 
sion, and, therefore, he hoped he would 
withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. BIGGAR thought the money was 
not required. The police in Ireland 
were thoroughly idle nine-tenths of their 
time. They simply had to loaf about, 
and when they had a chance of some 
extra work on a pleasure occasion he 
thought they were able to do it without 
any extra pay. As to this alleged dis- 
turbance at public meetings, that did 
not exist at all.. He had attended 
several meetings, and there was not the 
slightest excuse for bringing the police 
to them. The people were all unani- 
mous, and there was nothing to fight 
for. In County Meath there was an 
enormously large meeting held in honour 
of the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. 
Parnell, the proceedings of which be- 
gan in the morning and lasted until 
evening. The people came and peace- 
ably listened to the speeches, and went 
away quietly; and he repeated that, so 
far as public meetings were concerned, 
there was not the slightest excuse for 
employing the police. He admitted that 
in Sani Armagh a few days ago there 
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was a meeting of North of Ireland 
Whigs, which was attacked and broken 
up by Orangemen of the district; but 
at the bond fide land meetings there was 
no such disturbance. The fact was that 
the Government took the part of dis- 
honest landlords to extort most exorbi- 
tant and unreasonable and tyrannical 
rents from the tenants. He thought 
that when the landlords sought to eject 
their tenants they ought to bear the ex- 
pense themselves. Ifthey wanted extra 
police they should pay for them. If the 
promoter of a race meeting applied for 
police he had to pay for their attend- 
ance, and why should those extortionate 
landlords in Ireland not have to do the 
same? He really did not see what 
grounds there were for extra payment to 
these men, who were kept in ordinary 
times for ornamental purposes, just to 
overawe the people and make them be- 
lieve that they ought to submit to that sys- 
tem of English government. Neither did 
he see why the taxpayers of this King- 
dom should pay for police for the benefit 
of tyrannical and unreasonable and dis- 
honest landlords. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, it was, for- 
tunately, not necessary for him to defend 
the character of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. Everybody knew there was 
not a finer body of men in the world. 
The only wonder was how, under such 
great provocation, they displayed so 
much moderation. He believed it was 
universally conceded that the Constabu- 
lary had, on recent occasions, under 
very trying circumstances, behaved with 
singular moderation. They had simply 
to afford protection to all Her Majesty’s 
subjects in the discharge of their legal 
rights. It was not for him to go into the 
question whether the laws of theland were 
good or bad. They had been passed by 
Parliament, and were subject to the revi- 
sion of Parliament. At the proper time 
he should not be slow to give his opi- 
nion on them; but, at the present mo- 
ment, all the Committee were called 
upon to do was to vote a sum of money 
which was rendered necessary by the 
obligation of the Government to keep 
order in the country. The Government 
had simply discharged their duty, and 
the extra pay and allowances now asked 
for were only what had been usual 
under similar circumstances. 

Mr. SHAW thought it was important 
to ascertain whether there was any 
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foundation for the charges against the 
police which had been made that even- 
ing, and which he had seen in the 
papers. Some of those charges—namely, 
that the police acted towards women and 
children in a brutal manner, originated in 
English papers. From his own observa- 
tion as a magistrate, he had never known 
the police as a body act in an unfair way; 
but he thought the Government were 
bound to investigate those charges. He 
would vote for the Amendment as a 
protest against the way in which the 
Government had employed the police. 
There was nothing more absurd, or 
more calculated to create a breach of 
the peace, than gathering a crowd of 
policemen in any district where there 
was likely to be a disturbance at a large 
meeting. Did any man in his senses 
think that the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) and the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) would 
risk their precious lives at any of those 
meetings? Was it likely that when 
20,000 or 30,000 men were assembled 
those hon. Gentlemen would desire any- 
thing like a breach of the peace, or want 
to do anything illegal? Nothing of the 
kind. They met there to discuss a great 
public question. He might say that he 
had read almost all the speeches which 
were made at those meetings, and he did 
not think he ever remembered so many 
speeches in which there was such a fair 
average of nonsense. Now, he did not 
think that, as a general rule, looking 
at the history of insurrections, non- 
sense was ever the cause of an insurrec- 
tion. The people of Ireland were not 
fools; and they knew very well that 
those hon. Gentlemen did not mean to 
do anything illegal; but to collect hun- 
dreds of police in martial array was 
almost a temptation to the people to 
commit a breach of the peace. The 
people of this country would not allow it 
fora moment. He thought such a use 
of the police was most unreasonable ; 
and in that time of excitement half the 
evil was caused by ignorant people in 
Dublin Castle rushing to conclusions, 
and imagining that because a public 
meeting was going to be held there was 
going to be something illegal done. If 
the people had been let alone they 
would have listened to the sense and 
rejected the nonsense ; but, by the action 
of the Government, the people had been 
almost led to prefer the latter. It was 
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very aermenelio, also, that the police 
should be employed in serving processes 
of ejectment, and more especially during 
last year. He had no doubt many land- 
lords of Ireland were in a dis- 
agreeable position. They had their 
families to support and their engage- 
ments to meet; and the hon. Member 
for Cavan went rather against their 
getting any rent. Consequently, they 
were in a difficult position; but it was 
really putting them in no better posi- 
tion to send out those armed policemen, 
and to create such an excitement in the 
country that the rent which they would 
have got if the people had been left to 
themselves they would not now get at all. 
That was really the effect of the action 
of the Government. They had prevented 
the landlords from getting any rent at 
all. He hoped the Government would 
seriously consider that question of the 
employment of the police, because their 
present policy in Ireland did as much 
‘ harm as good. In some parts of the 
country the police were not wanted at 
all, and they were idling about; whilst 
in other parts, where they might be use- 
fully employed, they were so used as to 
create a great deal of prejudice and evil. 
Tue O’DONOGHUE said, although 
there could be no doubt that some mem- 
bers of the Force did commit grave in- 
discretions, he had always had faith in 
the patriotism of the great body of the 
Constabulary. He firmly believed they 
regarded with abhorrence the duty they 
were called upon to discharge in the 
West of Ireland. He had read the 
speeches to which the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Shaw) referred as con- 
taining so much nonsense, and he must 
say he was totally unable to discover 
any nonsense at all; and although that 
statement of his hon. Friend might 
create laughter in the House, he ven- 
tured to say it would be regarded with 
deep displeasure by the people of Ire- 
land. It was impossible for those who 
held certain opinions on the Land Ques- 
tion to vote for the remuneration of the 
police for such services ; they were simply 
employed to drive people from their 
homes for the non-payment of rent 
which they were totally unable to pay. 
He hoped his hon. Friend the Member 
for Dungarvan would go to a division. 
Mr. O’DONNELL said, he should cer- 
tainly go to a division. He had been de- 
luged with letters of complaint from mem- 
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bers of the Constabulary asto the scandal- 
ous uses to which their Force had been 
put. They were brothers and sons of small 
tenant farmers, but they had to do what 
they were ordered, and they felt it 
bitterly when they were employed to 
escort process servers, and to turn out 
starving families into the roadside; and 
still more bitterly when they had to act 
as informers, and direct the process 
servers to the houses of their victims. 
Mr. P. MARTIN quite agreed with 
his hon. Friend the Member for County 
Cork (Mr. Shaw) that, as many of these 
charges had been stated on the authority 
of newspaper correspondents, an ingery 
would be advisable. He must say, from 
what he had heard and read in some of 
the Irish papers, his own impression was 
that these charges could not be substan- 
tiated. But it appeared they had been 
made; and he thought it was for the in- 
terest of the members of the Irish Con- 
stabulary, and of the public in Ireland, 
these statements shout be subjected to a 
searching Pe boat and public investiga- 
tion. He believed, as he had stated at 
these public meetings, that when em- 
ployed in aiding the service of ejectment 
rocesses the members of the Constabu- 
ary had individually acted with great 
moderation and forbearance. He felt 
bound to say that he considered it op- 
posed to the best interests of peace, law, 
and order, that the Constabulary had 
been employed on duties of this charac- 
ter. He thought the Government stood 
condemned by their own showing. They 
had drafted from other parts of Ireland 
to the West large bodies of these police ; 
and these police had been marching and 
counter-marching, parading backward 
and forward in military array, merely 
to aid in trying to affix some processes. 
He considered that the use to which the 
Constabulary had been put was both un- 
becoming and lamentable. An impres- 
sion was produced that the Government 
unduly favoured the landlord class. In 
case of difficulty in effecting service, the 
law provided that it could be substituted— 
at some additional expense, it was true. 
But, from the accounts, it appeared that 
in the case of small tenants, wretched 
men who were paying £2, £3, and £4 
a-year, all this parade and military dis- 
play had been made use of to facilitate 
service.. The only advantage that was 
obtained by this mode of procedure was, 
that a decree could be procured six 
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months earlier. He need not remind 
the Committee that on application being 
made to a Judge of a County Court ser- 
vice could have been substituted, and 
the same result could be obtained by 
more regular and proper means. It 
should be remembered, also, that serious 
injustice was done by the Government to 
those parts of Ireland from which these 
police had been drafted. They had not 
only been deprived of their regular 
police, but had had to pay very heavy 
taxes to defray the charges consequent 
upon the appointment by the authorities 
at Dublin Oastle of an extra Force. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 30; 
Noes 172: Majority 142.—(Div. List, 
No. 34.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. BIGGAR begged to move that 
the next item, E, Travelling Expenses, be 
omitted. He would not go over the same 
ground as the hon. Gentleman had al- 
ready done on the last item; but it ap- 

eared clear to him that if the land- 
ords wished for special bailiffs, in order 
to execute the decrees of the Court, they 
ought to pay their travelling expenses. 
If the police had been called on, on be- 
half of landlords, to perform extra duty, 
the cost of such extravagance on their 
part should be defrayed by them. 

Taz O'DONOGHUE said, he thought 
his hon. Friend was quite right in asking 
that that item be rejected. He begged 
to second his Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the Item of £3,750, for Travelling Ex- 
mses, be omitted from the proposed Vote.” — 
Mr. Biggar.) 


Mr. O'DONNELL quite agreed with 
the remark of the hon. Member for 
Tralee (the O’Donoghue). The sum 
under consideration formed part of a 
very objectionable amount, and he should 
like to see it rejected. There were some 
very ludicrous incidents in the recent 
agitation with which that expenditure 
wasconcerned. As soon as it was known 
that a meeting was to be held about the 
tenant right, a force of about 100 con- 
stables was sent in search of the meeting. 
At first, they soon came upon the meet- 
ing; but, atter a while, a fictitious meet- 
ing was arranged to be held at the same 
time as the real one, and the Constabu- 
lary almost invariably went to the wrong 
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place. That was the way in which the 
money had been spent which they were 
now asked to vote. These marchings 
and counter-marchings were, therefore, 
of little service ; and a good deal of them 
was a practical joke played on Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government by the Irish people. 
For these reasons he felt bound to oppose 
the item being allowed to stand in the 
Estimates. He thought it was to be 
regretted that Irish blunders of this kind 
could not be made to come ‘directly out 
of the pockets of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
Nothing would lead to good government 
in Ireland quicker than personal respon- 
sibility attaching to Ministers for their 
blunders. Another reason why the 
Amendment should be pressed to a divi- 
sion was that it would afford the Liberal 
Party another opportunity of evincing a 
laudable interest in the discontent which 
was rife not many hundreds of miles 
from where they were then assembled. 
But he was aware that the whole of their 
affections were centred in Bulgaria, and * 
not at home; and, therefore, they must, 
he believed, put up with seeing them 
again enter the Ministerial Lobby. 

Question put. 
- The Committee divided: — Ayes 7; 
Noes 183: Majority 176.—(Div. List, 
No. 35.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(20.) £62, National Portrait Gallery. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he observed 
that credit was given in this Vote for a 
very remarkable saving—namely, the 
sum retained during the interval be- 
tween the death of the Messenger and 
the appointment of his successor. He 
thougnt that the economical disposition 
of the Government would be better 
shown in some more important depart- 
ment than in the striking out of that 
pitiful sum. The office must have been 
performed by somebody during the in- 
terval between the death of the Mes- 
senger and the appointment of his suc- 
cessor, or else it must have been entirely 
superfluous. 

Vote agreed to. 

(21.) £203, London University. 
Oxass ITV.—Envcarion, SorEncz, AND 
Art. 

(22. Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 
“That a Supplementary sum, not exeeeding 
£8,800, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
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mi uring the year ending on the 31 y 
March. 1880, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
So. ne of National Education in 
re. i 


Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
should like to know whether they were 
to be committed to the payment of the 
increase in regard to the salaries of the 
National Teachers from the Imperial 
Treasury which had been foreshadowed 
last year ? 

Mr. ERRINGTON said, he should 
like to ask whether information could 
be given as to the retiring gratuities of 
Teachers, and as to the meaning of the 
words—‘‘ Somelarge gratuities have been 
authorized for which the original pro- 
vision was inadequate.” As the item 
appeared to be of a very questionable 
character, he would be glad to know 
under what circumstances these unex- 
pected gratuities had been authorized ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, in answer to 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy, that the 
increase of salaries to the National 
Teachers was due to the arrangements 
made last Session. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
he intended to move the reduction of 
this Vote by the sum of £3,000, on the 
ground that it represented a change of 
the Government policy in regard to the 
salaries of National Teachers which. had 
not been sanctioned last year. At that 
time it was only foreshadowed; but it 
was now introduced in the guise of a 
small addition to the Estimates. He 
had no desire whatever to reduce the 
salaries of Teachers, but only wanted to 
raise the question whether the charge 
should be a local one, or be borne by the 
Imperial Exchequer. It was unreason- 
able that the Committee should be asked 
to sanction so important a change which 
had not been brought forward in a 
straightforward manner. Under those 
circumstances, he moved the reduction 
of the Vote by the sum of £3,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘¢ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£5,800, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1880, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Commissioners of National Education in 
Ireland.” —(Sir George Campbell.) 


Mr. SHAW said, he could not agree 
with the hon. Gentleman in cutting down 
the salaries to be given to the National 
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School Teachers. There had been no 
extravagance whatever in the working 
of the National Educational Board, 
which, in his opinion, had operated in 
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the most satisfactory manner. There 
were, however, a few things which it 
was thought ought to be amended, and 
he would point out that the training of 
Teachers in Ireland was very inadequate, 
there being only one Institution in 
Dublin for that purpose. In England 
all denominations were enabled by Go- 
vernment to train their own Teachers; 
but this was not the case in Ireland, 
where it would be seen the training of 
Teachers was very badly provided for. 
He trusted the Government would at- 
tend to this question. Another point 
which he desired to bring before the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was the 
question of Agricultural Education. The 
Government had adopted the policy of 
reducing the number of the agricul- 
tural schools to such an extent as he 
believed would almost entirely extin- 
guish them. About 15 months ago two 
gentlemen met in the County of Cork 
and agreed to subscribe a sum of money 
for an agricultural school if the Go- 
vernment would give them some addi- 
tional aid. But they had never been 
able to get the Government to see the 
use or need of this proposal. The school, 
consequently, remained in a dead-and- 
alive state. He complained that the 
Government would not take in hand 
those measures which the people in 
Ireland thought they ought to attend 
to. There was no doubt that in a 
country like Ireland it was perfectly 
absurd that there should be no means 
of giving the people any education in 
the great business of agriculture, in 
which they were principally engaged. 
The Government would not lay hold of 
this important question and” give any 
distinct answer concerning it. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, there were 
formerly in Ireland several model farms, 
established for the purpose of giving 
practical instruction to agriculturists in 
the best mode of farming; but, unfortu- 
nately, they had been managed in such 
a way as to bring them into disrepute. 
In one case there was an expensive 
building, provided with accommodation 
for 40 pupils, who, instead of being in- 
structed in agriculture, and being made 
themselves to work the farms, were 





|taught geography, mathematics, men- 
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Suration, and other subjects of a: like 
character, and the Institution had been 
made a stepping-stone for other purposes 
than those for which it was originally de- 
signed. It seemed to him that schools 
might be established in various parts of 
Ireland, in which farming alone might 
be taught, and not for the purpose of 
instructing personsin the higher branches 
of education. 

Mr. D. TAYLOR said, he acknow- 
ledged the great value of model schools 
for the purposes of education in Ireland. 
In fact, he thought that anyone tho- 
roughly acquainted with that system 
could not but bear the highest testimony 
to their efficiency. From what he knew 
of them, he believed the Teachers had 
been altogether badly remunerated for 
the attention they had given to their 
duties. They had not only discharged 
their ordinary duties as Model School 
Teachers ; but he knew that a number of 
them had spent a great deal of time in 
teaching science and other subjects. The 
remuneration which they received was, 
in his opinion, far below the amount 
which their talents entitled them to. 
The model school connected with the 
district which he represented had been 
the means of giving a number of Teachers 
to the district. He believed that their 
salaries should not only not be decreased, 
but that they were entitled to any ad- 
ditional sum which the Government 
might think itright toallow. He hoped 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy would 
not object to the Vote. 

Mr. ERRINGTON said, he wished to 
know whether the increase of retiring 
pensions indicated that the Government 
were going to inaugurate a new de- 
parture in this respect? If that were so, 
it was clear that in the ordinary course 
of things these retiring gratuities should 
not appear in the Supplementary Esti- 
mates. 

Mz. J. LOWTHER said, that the in- 
crease in the amount of retiring pensions 
was due to ordinary causes, and was not 
connected with any intention to inaugu- 
rate any new departure. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, there 
was no difference of opinion as to the 
desirability of increasing the salaries of 
the Teachers in the National Schools; but 
the question which had to be decided 
was, whether that charge should be taken 
from the taxpayers of England and 
Scotland, or whether it should be, as 
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he believed it should be, a local charge 
on Ireland. His impression was that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had only an- 
nounced, incidentally, in a speech upon 
another subject, that he was going to 
make a proposal of this kind. hat 
had been the policy of the House and of 
the country on this point? Parliament 
had consented, up to a certain point, to 
provide schools in Ireland in a different 
manner to that in which they were pro- 
vided in England; but it was also de- 
ciced that after that point any additions 
required must come from local sources. 
An Act had been passed by which the 
Guardians in Ireland were authorized to 
supplement the salaries of teachers to 
the required extent; but they had not 
done so. If they were not to be com- 
pelled, then the House had seen the Irish 
Church Fund lately devoted to this, that, 
and the other object; and it seemed to 
him that one of the most proper purposes 
to which that fund could be applied was 
tosupplement the salaries of the National 
School Teachers. He protested against 
an important change of policy being in- 
troduced through the medium of the 
Supplementary Estimates, andthe charge 
being thrown on the country. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that the sum of 
£1,200 in this Vote was said to be pay- 
ments entirely required for copyists. He 
should like some explanation of what 
kind of officials these copyists were ? 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, that 
the training now given to the Teachers 
did not accord with the views of the great 
majority of the Irish people. The result 
was that, so long as the present system 
was persisted in, trained Teachers would 
not employed in the great bulk of 
the schools of Ireland. If a proper sys- 
tem of training schools were established, 
and the Teachers were trained in ac- 
cordance with the views of the people, it 
would be possible to obtain an approach 
to universal elementary education in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that he 
wished to know whether the gratuities 
to be given to the Teachers were fixed 
upon the same scale as those estimated 
for last year, by which the age of 65 
years was proposed for men, and that of 
60 for women. He knew that a great 
deal of disaffection prevailed with regard 
to that scale, and he should like to know 
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if it had been abolished ? 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the 
senee raised by the hon. Member for 

imerick was a very large one, and could 
not conveniently be discussed on a Sup- 

lementary Estimate. There was avery 
se amount of official Corrrespondence 
in consequence of the work caused by 
the National School Teachers, and the 
copyists were required in the Office of 
National Education in Ireland. With 
regard to the scale for retiring allow- 
ances, it was considered last year, and 
he believed that it gave general satis- 
faction. 

Mz. P. MARTIN said, that before the 
Vote was put he should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for some information with regard 
to these schools. Very grave dissatis- 
faction existed with regard to those model 
schools. Undoubtedly,those model schools 
were attended by a class of persons who 
ought not to have their education paid 
for by the State. That was the grievance 
complained of with regard to these 
schools. He was sure that now atten- 
tion had been drawn to the matter the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary would look into it. He should like 
to have some intimation of the intentions 
of the Government on the subject. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the 
hon. Member was quite correct in stating 
that his attention had been called to 
this matter. He looked into it when he 
was last in Ireland; but he trusted the 
hon. Member would excuse him from 
entering into a discussion of the matter 
at that period. The question was raised 
in a very infinitesimal manner upon the 
Supplementary Estimates. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(23.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £810, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of pres during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1880, for the 
Salazies and Expenses of the National School 
Teachers’ Superannuation Office, Dublin. 


Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY said, that 
this Vote appeared for the first time in 
the present Estimates, and was practi- 
cally a Vote for a new Department. 
Some time ago it was desired to grant 
pensions to Teachers; and, accordingly, 
an Act of Parliament was passed to carry 
that purpose into effect. But, instead of 
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allowing the work to be done in the 
Education Office in Dublin, the Govern- 
ment had thought it n to create 
a new Office, Heshould like to know 
what was the necessity for the creation 
of this Office? Already the sum of £810 
was required for it ; and, according to the 
salaries paid, it would obviously amount 
in a few years to £1,000 a-year. It was 
certain that in the course of a few years 
the annual salaries of the clerks in the 
Office would be raised, and then the ex- 
penses of distributing these pensions 
would amount to £1,000 a-year. He 
could not see why it was not possible to 
conduct the administrations of these pen- 
sions by means of the staff of officials 
which already existed. "When the work 
of estimating the pensions in the first 
instance had been gone through, then 
it seemed to him that it would be pos- 
sible to return the work to the ordinary 
staff of the Education Office. The first 
rson mentioned in the Votes was the 
uperintendent in Dublin, who, it was 
stated, also received a salary from the 
Army Votes as a principal clerk and 
actuary in the War Office. The next 
three persons had special allowances. It 
seemed that the first clerk was paid 
£190, including a special allowance 
of £100 a-year. The second clerk at 
present got £118, including a special 
allowance of £60 a-year. The maximum 
salary for the second clerk was £300 per 
annum; and each of the lower division 
clerks would receive a maximum 
of £250. Therefore, in the course of a 
few years, the expenses of the Office 
would reach £1,000. He should like to 
be informed whether this Office was in- 
tended to be permanent in its character 
or not? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that an Act 
was passed last Session by which a 
large amount of additional’ work was 
caused. It had been found impossible 
to get that work done by the ordinary 
staff of the Education Office. In the first 
place, the work required the personal 
attention of an experienced actuary, and 
the Goverument had found a gentleman 
of the requisite experience in the War 
Office to perform the duties. He might 
say that the greatest economy had been 
observed in what had been done. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
this Vote was another instance of the 
financially immoral process of trying to 
pass under these Votes entirely new es- 
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tablishments and charges which came 
before the House at a late hour and 
towards the end of the financial year. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY said, that 
his question had not been answered as 
to whether this establishment was to be 
permanent or temporary? No doubt, in 
the first instance, it might be necessary 
to have a temporary staff; but he could 
not see why a permanent one would be 
requisite. 

rn. J. LOWTHER said, that so far 
as it was at present determined the es- 
tablishment would be temporary as re- 
garded some of its features, but the mat- 
ter was not finally decided upon; but 
some addition to the staff of the Na- 
tional Education Commissioners would 
have been required to enable the duties 
to be discharged if they had been at- 
tached to that Department. The items 
in the Votes at present were temporary. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that last year 
they passed a Bill by which £1,300,000 
was voted out of the Irish Church Sur- 
plus Fund for the purpose of working 
this pension scheme. Now the House 
had started upon it an additional charge 
for managing those pensions. He con- 
sidered that the £1,300,000 was granted 
for the purpose of managing the whole 
business; and he was surprised that a 
further sum should now be asked by 
means of the Supplementary Estimates 
for the management of the scheme. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that if the hon. 
Member for Liskeard would read the 
Act of Parliament, he would find that 
the money voted was not allocated for 
the expenses of the Education Office, but 
for the pensions only. He wished to 

int out that no new appointments had 
fone made in this mater, but only that 
promotions had been made in the Edu- 
cation Office in Dublin. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that it was 
distinctly stated last year that the money 
so taken from the Irish Church Surplus 
was to go to defray the charge for pen- 
sions and not for management. The 
staff now employed was, to a great ex- 
tent, only temporary, though, no doubt, 
some of the clerks would have to be 
permanent. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that with re- 
spect to the first clerk, who had a special 
allowance of £100 a-year, he should 
like to know whether that gentleman 
held a temporary appointment? No 


doubt, there might be good reason for 
Sir George Campbell 
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putting an experienced actuary in the 
first instance to superintend the grant- 
ing of these pensions; but he did not 
know whether the gentleman who was 
employed in the Office should receive 
special allowances. Why should there 
be any special allowances in that de- 

artment? He agreed with what had 

een said, that this work ought to have 
been undertaken in the Office of the 
National Education Commissioners. It 
would have been more economically 
conducted in that manner, and it would 
have given the clerks in the Education 
Office full occupation for their time in- 
stead of taking gentlemen already en- 
gaged in public business from their 
work. In his opinion, this item was one 
of the most objectionably loose Esti- 
mates which had ever been laid upon 
the Table of the House. 

Mr. SHAW said, that he did not see 
anything particularly loose about this 
Estimate. It appeared to him that there 
were only two ways of paying clerks. 
They might be paid by making a deduc- 
tion from the Pinelen Fund, or they 
might be paid out of the public rates. 
It seemed to him that the proper course 
had been taken in the present instance 
by making their salaries fall upon the 
public purse rather than upon the Pen- 
sion Fund. He was extremely sorry 
that any objection had been raised to 
the Vote. 

Mr. DODDS said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary had been 
challenged to say whether or not this 
was the establishment of a new office; 
but he had carefully refrained from 
giving them any information on that 
— The right hon. Gentleman had 

ad the point put to him two or three 
times as to whether or not the establish- 
ment was to be a new office ; but he had 
only gone so far as to state that an addi- 
tional expense might be thrown upon 
the National Board of Education in Ire- 
land. If that were the case, he did not 
think there would be very great objec- 
tions; but what he did object to was the 
establishment of an entirely new office. 
The Vote was inserted in the Estimates 
as entirely new matter, and was not put 
forward in any way as an addition to 
the expenses of the National Board of 
Education in Dublin. The items showed 
that one clerk received a salary of £118 
a-year, which was to be increased to 
£300, and four lower division clerks 
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were now paid £148, which might be 
increased to £250 each, thus bringing 
the total expense of the office, on this 
account alone, to £1,000 per annum. 
Another item showed that the office was 
intended to be permanent—namely, that 
of 15s. a-week for a messenger. If the 
Government felt disposed to establish a 
new office, let it be done by all means 
after the customary explanation, but it 
should not be done in the manner that 
was attempted in this case. His atten- 
tion was also called to an allowance for 
cleaning the office, and that showed 
clearly enough that a new office was in- 
tended. He hoped that the Committee 
would not allow the Vote to pass in its 
present form, for the creation of a per- 
fectly new office by a side-wind, without 
any kind of explanation, seemed to him 
to be open to very great objection. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the 
objections of hon. Members to the estab- 
lishment of a new office should have 
been taken when the Bill sanctioning 
these pensions passed through Parlia- 
ment. The Bill was received with very 
general satisfaction on both sides of the 
House, and under it £1,300,000 was 
voted out of the Irish Church Surplus 
Fund for these pensions. It must occur 
to the House that the administration of 
that sum of money would require the 
services of a certain amount of staff. 
There was no power under the Act to 
charge the expenses upon the Pension 
Fund, and therefore the Government 
had had no alternative but to bring the 
expense into the Supplementary Esti- 
mates. As he had sid before, it would 
no doubt be necessary to retain some of 
the clerks permanently, but most of the 
appointments were temporary only. 

r. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, that 
it seemed to him a matter of importance 
for the Committee to know whether the 
administration of the Pension Funds was 
to be entrusted to a new office, or simply 
to be made an addition to the work of 
the National Education Commissioners. 
He looked forward to the day when they 
might manage their own affairs in Ire- 
land, and if they had legacies of this 
kind in the shape of new establishments, 
they would find considerable difficulty in 
dealing with them. It seemed to him 
that the constant creation of offices was 
likely to exercise a most demoralizing 
effect in Ireland. By placing further 
patronage in the hands of the Govern- 
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ment, it tempted the people to seek it. 
Although he was in Opposition, the 
amount of communications which he was 
continually receiving from persons de- 
sirous of obtaining situations under Go- 
vernment was enormous. He should 
like to be informed whether this addi- 
tional expense was to be always borne 
upon the Estimates as a separate Vote, 
or whether it was in future to form part 
of the general expenditure of the Na- 
tional Education Board ? 

Mr. CALLAN said, that he happened 
to knowsomething about the Educational 
Office in Dublin. It was not, he be- 
lieved, very well known in London, that 
so small was the number of clerks em- 
at hen in the Education Department in 

ublin, that when Returns had been 
asked for, the staff had been unable to 
furnish them except by working over- 
time, and receiving an increase of pay 
in consequence. There were only two 
or three rooms in Dublin, which went 
under the name of the National Teachers’ 
Pension Office. 

Mr. DODDS said, that the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland had stated that the 
office had been rendered necessary by 
the Act of Parliament passed last year, 
and that the sum now required was to 
be expended for that purpose. But he 
had also told the Committee that there 
was no power under the Act of Parlia- 
ment to provide the necessary machinery. 
The question which the Committee had 
to decide was how this should be pro- 
vided. The only single item which had 
been mentioned as being of a temporary 
character was that of £89 for the 
Actuary. All the other items appeared 
to be connected with the new establish- 
ment which the Committee were told 
was to be formed as a branch of the 
Board of Education in Dublin, but 
which had to be accounted for by the 
Treasury Remembrancer in Ireland. 
He had no hesitation whatever, under 
those circumstances, in moving that the 
Vote be reduced by the sum of £610, 
that was to say, by omitting all the items 
except the special item which had been 

aid to the Actuary. He, therefore, 
oll to move to reduce the Vote by 
the sum of £610. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £200, be granted 
to Her Majesty to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1880, for the 
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Salaries and Expenses of the National School 


Teachers’ Superannuation Office, Dublin.’’— 
(Mr. Dodds.) 


Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that 
the House had most unanimously voted 
this sum last year for the pensions of 
the National School Teachers in Ireland. 
The question now raised by the hon. 
Member for Stockton appeared to be one 
of economy as regarded the administra- 
tion of the office. Everyone would ad- 
mit that it must be administered in some 
way; and no hon. Member had given 
any intimation of how it could be more 
economically administered than under 
the system proposed by Government. 
Would any hon. Gentleman say that the 
staffof the National Boardin Ireland were 
qualified to settle the question of pen- 
sions? The hon. Member for Stockton 
had not made any proposal by which he 
had shown that the existing administra- 
tion of the National Board in Ireland 
‘could take men away from their existing 
duties to perform this particularfunction. 
Had the hon. Member done this, he, for 
one, would not have opposed the Motion 
for reduction; but, as he had failed to 
hear any reason of that kind, he should 
certainly support the Government with 
reference to the Vote. 

Mr. DODDS said, that the hon. 
Baronet could not have heard what had 
taken place, or he would have learned 
that the Vote for the Actuary was of an 
entirely temporary character, and was 
not to be continued. He seemed to 
think that it was suggested that the fund 
should be administered by the Board of 
Education. This was not a question of 
economy, but » question of establishing 
a totally new po distinct office, instead 
of adopting one of two other courses 
open to the Government—either to pro- 
vide funds under last year’s appropria- 
tion out of the Church Surplus, or to in- 
crease the Supplementary Estimate in 
connection with the Board of Education. 
He had adopted the explanation of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland so far as the 
actuarial business was concerned, by 
moving the reduction of the Vote by the 
sum of £610, which was ordinary ex- 
penditure, and which ought to be pro- 
vided for out of the Church Funds under 
the Act of last Session. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he believed that the Act of last 
year meant that a sum should be set 
aside out of the Church surplus for the 
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especial se of raising the salaries 
of the a and that no part of that 
sum was contemplated for the manage- 
ment of the office. The Fund was 
guaranteed by the National Debt Com- 
missioners; and, under those circum- 
stances, the Treasury were bound to 
account for any expenditure there might 
be in the management of the work done 
under that particular Act of Parliament. 
The National Debt Commissioners were 
ultimately responsible for the whole of 
the management of the matter. 

Mr. ©. 8. PARKER said, he should 
like to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he was prepared to say that the 
House had contemplated taking funds 
from any other sources than the Irish 
Church lus Fund ? 

Mr. MONK said, he wished to know 
what it was that the National Debt Com- 
missioners had guaranteed? Had they 
guaranteed that this Fund of £1,300,000 
should be properly expended in provid- 
ing pensions for the teachers in Ireland ? 
He had no doubt that Parliament had 
intended that the whole expense ‘con- 
nected with the management of the De- 
partment should come out of that sum 
of £1,300,000. He recollected what 
had taken place last year as well, pro- 
bably, as most other hon. Members, and 
there had not been one word uttered in his 
hearing as to the expense of menaging 
the Fund being taken out of the Con- 
solidated Fund. He was certainly of 
opinion that it was a reckless expendi- 
ture on the part of the Government to 
establish a new office for the manage- 
ment of this Fund, inasmuch as there 
was an office already in existence by 
which it might be admirably adminis- 
tered. He thought the Committee would 
have no objection to vote the necessary 
funds for increasing the Educational 
system ; but he objected altogether to 
the establishment of another office, be- 
cause the consequence would be the 
formation of a new staff of clerks and 
managers, with peegpetire claims for 
compensation, an the reckless ex- 
penditure which had been so frequent 
during the last few years. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he had endeavoured to point out 
that this office was necessary, because 
the National Debt Commissioners of 


England were ultimately responsible for 
any deficiency which might occur in the 
Church Surplus Fund, so far as the pen- 
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sions of Teachers were concerned, and 
that it was a safeguard to them that it 
should be administered under the direc- 
tion and responsibility of the Treasury 
in this country. What had really hap- 
ed was that a sum had been allo- 
cated to pay the pensions of teachers; 
and although it was not probable that 
the Fund from which that amount was 
to be drawn would fail to provide the 
necessary amount, yet it was necessary, 
when the Government had to deal with 
the question of pensions, that some 
arantee should be given. Now, the 
ational Debt Commissioners were the 
guarantees of this particular Fund; and 
as some administration of the sum voted 
for the pensions of teachers had had to 
be provided, it was thought necessary 
that it should be carried out under the 
eyes of the Treasury. A certain number 
of clerks had, therefore, been appointed 
in addition to the Actuary, who had 
been sent over to Ireland to work this 
particular branch of the Education De- 


partmént. 

Mr. DODDS (who, on rising, was 
met by cries of ‘Divide, divide! ”’) 
said, that the hon. Member for Dun- 
dalk (Mr. Callan) might cry “ Divide, 
divide!”’ as long as he pleased; but 
he should continue to address the 
Committee as long as it was neces- 
sary, or until he was stopped by 
the Chairman. The Committee had 
now heard from the Secretary to the 
Treasury something like an explanation 
of the reason why this Vote had been 
submitted to its consideration; al- 
though, up to the time of the rising of 


the hon. Baronet, no such explanation 
had been given. The hon. Baronet had 
told the Committee that the Commis- 


sioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt were the backing for this sum of 
£1,300,000, and were responsible for it 
in ease the Irish Church Fund was not 
sufficient. He had been looking at the 
Act of Parliament whilst the hon. Ba- 
ronet had been speaking, but had failed 
to see anything therein which justified 
that view. What he had found was, that 
this Fund had to be provided by the 
Commissioners of Church Temporalities 
in Ireland, and that the Commissioners, 
with the consent of the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Treasury, were to provide for 
the purposes of this Act such sums, 
not exceeding in the whole £1,300,000 
sterling, as the Commissioners of the 
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National Debt should from time to time 
certify as required. The National Debt 
Commissioners were, therefore, to find 
such sums not exceeding the amount 
named as were 2 for the pur- 
poses of this Act. He contended that 
one of the purposes of the Act was that 
it should be put in operation, and 
though it fully justified the payment out 
of the Fund of the expense of putting the 
Act into operation, there was no clause 
which justified the view taken by the 
hon. Baronet. The 10th clause of the 
Act commenced as follows :— 

“ Any time after the passing of this Act, the 
Tiessiry, with the consent of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, may make Rules for the administration 
of this Act; and all such Rules shall be laid be- 
fore both Houses of Parliament within 14 days 
if sitting, and, if not sitting, within 14 days 
from the re-assembling of Parliament.” 

He asked whether these Rules had been 
made, and, if so, why they had not been 
laid upon the Table of the House? Had 
the Irish Government Department done 
its duty with regard to this Act of Par- 
liament, the Committee would have had 
these Rules before them, and would 
have had an opportunity of discussi 
the whole question in a regular an 
aa oe manner. Instead of that, the 

ad laid before them an Estimate whic. 
established a new office directly contrary 
to the Act of Parliament. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he cried “‘ Divide!” 
because he felt that the Committee were 
placed in a humiliating position by the 
delay of Public Business in spending two 
hours over that paltry Vote. 

Mr. MONK said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, whether 
the Rules referred to in the Act of Par- 
liament had been framed; and, if so, 
why they had not been laid upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Mz. J. LOWTHER said, that the ar- 
rangements of the Department were at 
that time not quite complete. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Crass V.—Coronrat, OonsvLaR, AND 
OTHER ForEiGN SERVICEs. 
(24.) £35,170, Diplomatic Services. 
Mr. H. SAMUELSON did not like to 
be constantly putting Questions to the 
Secretary to the Treasury on the same 
subject; but the hon. Baronet would 
now have an opportunity of answering 
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his inquiry with respect to the item for 
telegrams more fully than he had done 
on a former occasion. He observed 
that the sum of £2,800 additional was 
required for telegrams, and farther, he 
saw that on page 12, Class II., Vote 5, 
there was another very large extra sum 
charged for the same purpose. The 
total amount spent on telegrams was, 
therefore, £17,200, which seemed to be 
a very large sum, considering the small 
quantity of information derived from 
that source. He had not objected to the 
Vote on a former occasion, because he 
was informed that the charge was for 
telegrams sent out from this country ; 
and as he thought it was necessary that 
telegrams should be despatched in order 
to obtain information, he did not con- 
sider the amount to be extravagant. 
Now it was found that the cost of tele- 
grams sent to the Foreign Office 
amounted to no less than £7,800, and 
that according to the Supplementary 
Estimate, the additional sum of £2,800 
was asked for; and yet nothing was 
more remarkable than the slight amount 
of information which the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs ever 
seemed able to afford the House upon 
any subject. He must say that, con- 
sidering the little information that they 
got for the money, he considered the 
item for telegrams in the present Esti- 
mate excessive. He would like to 
know, now that the Committee were 
upon this Vote, whether Mr. Blunt, the 
onsul General at Salonica had yet sent 
home the further Report in the case of 
Mr. Ogle, which had been promised ; 
and, also, whether, if it had not been 
sent home, Her Majesty’s Government 
had communicated with him with the 
view of obtaining that Report? Mr. 
Ogle was murdered in March, 1878, and 
the Government shortly afterwards pro- 
mised that a full inquiry should take 
_ whenever it became practicable. 
en the murder was committed, that 
part of the country in which it occurred 
was in a state of insurrection; the 
House was even told, during the debate 
which took place in the month of May, 
1878, that the country was in a state of 
war. Now, there had been nothing like 
a state of war about Volo for two years, 
and the country was not in any such 
condition as would prevent an inquiry 
being carried out. The neglect to hold 


this inquiry, therefore, showed that Her 
Mr. H. Samuelson 
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Majesty’s Government were not as care- 


ful in ase: ped the lives of British sub- 
jects abroad as they ought to be. But 
it was not only the murderers of Mr. 
Ogle who had remained unpunished ; 
there was another British subject who 
had been murdered by Turks in the 
island of Crete, and nothing had been 
done to bring the murderers to justice ; 
and, at that very moment, a British ex- 
official was in the hands of Turkish 
brigands. He trusted that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would give some in- 
formation upon the point in question. 
When he brought forward the subject 
on a former occasion, his Motion had re- 
ceived the full support of the House, not 
one single hon. Member, except the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
having spokenagainstit. The Chancellor 
of thes hoseuses himself had said that he 
was not asking for anything improper or 
unreasonable ; on the contrary, he stated 
‘that the demand was both reasonable 
and proper.’ The right hon. Gentle- 
man, however, had taken exception to 
some parts of the Motion, which he had 
accordingly waived. Knowing that 
there existed a considerable feeling in 
the country to justify his inquiries into 
this matter, he desired to state that the 
only object he had in view in so fre- 
quently calling the attention of the 
House to the subject was that it ap- 
pecet to be quite impossible to obtain 

om the Government the fulfilment of 
the definite promise which they had 
given in August, 1878. On the con- 
trary, Her Majesty’s Government had 
continually put him off upon one plea 
or another, while always asserting their 
intention to fulfil their promise. He 
wished to know whether the Government 
were willing to allow it to be understood 
that eaihean might be murdered in 
different parts of the world, and that 
there mate be no inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances of their death? There had 
been no real inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the murder of Mr. Ogle, and 
no witnesses had been examined, al- 
though there were witnesses who were 
willing to give evidence (the Blue Book, 
Turkey, No. 24, 1878, would inform hon. 
Members of the perfect correctness of 
his statement), whose whereabouts, as he 
had been informed by a gentleman 
lately returned from the part of Thessaly 
where the murder was committed, had 
never been lost sight of up to the pre- 
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sent time. The deepest and greatest 
shame was felt by the Christians, not 
only of Greece but of that part of Turkey 
which had not been incorporated in the 
Hellenic Kingdom, at the apparent care- 
lessness of England with regard to this 
murder. The day of the murder had, 
moreover, been kept as a sort of saint’s 
day by the people of Volo out of respect 
to his memory, because they knew that 
when he met with his untimely end he 
was discharging his duty, and was 
actuated by the most philanthropic 
motives. Two years had now elapsed 
since Mr. Ogle’s murder, and a year and 
three quarters since Government pro- 
mised a new inquiry. The question was 
one which should as quickly as possible 
be attended to by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or it would be too late to inquire 
into the murder at all. He had been in- 
formed, on every occasion of his re- 
ferring to it, that it was their intention 
to deal with the case. The last answer 
received was that the case had been 
referred to Mr. Blunt, the Consul General 
at Salonica, against whom he had not 
one word to say, although he was ob- 
liged to remark that when he put for- 
ward a plea in favour of delay a certain 
amount of suspicion was cast upon his 
absolute impartiality, when it was re- 
membered that he was the very person 
who held the abortive inquiry which had 
taken place into the circumstances of 
this murder, and who had signed every 
deposition. On the removal of Mr. 
Blunt on another mission, Mr. Fawcett 
was appointed to continue the inquiry, 
but he did not examine one single wit- 
ness. Nevertheless, he had reported on 
the strength of the depositions taken, but 
not on oath before Mr. Blunt. What that 
Report was worth he had shown last year. 
Hedid not think that the Government had 
taken the proper course in dealing with 
this matter, nor did he think it right that 
it should be allowed to rest, because it 
was a matter which excited the greatest 
possible interest in the country, and be- 
cause the honour of this country was 
distinctly involved in the question. 

Mr. BOURKE said, that he did not 
suppose that the hon. Member really in- 
tended to dispute the correctness or 
fairness of the additional amount charged 
in the Vote for telegrams, but had simply 
taken the opportunity of that Vote for 
making a speech upon other questions. 
Probably the Committee on that occa- 
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sion would not wish him to go into the 
question of the murder of Mr. Ogle. 
The hon. Gentleman, however, pointedly 
asked whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were in earnest on that subject? 
As he understood, that was the object 
which the hon. Gentleman had in view. 
His right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had already stated, in 
answer to Questions put to him, that it 
was the intention of the Government to 
do all they could to obtain a proper in- 
quiry into the subject of Mr. Ogle’s 
death. But to say that the Government 
wished for an inquiry was one thing, 
but it was quite another to carry out 
that inqniry in Turkey. They had it 
upon high authority that it would be 
perfectly impossible for an impartial in- 
quiry to take place at the present time. 
They had received other Reports from 
Sir Henry Layard, and also from Mr. 
Blunt, with respect to the matter. The 
latter said that, in his opinion, it was 
impossible to hope that witnesses would 
come forward to tell the truth at the 
present time, considering the state of the 
country. He (Mr. Bourke) fully ad- 
mitted that the hon. Gentleman did make 
out a very strong case for an inquiry 
when he originally brought the subject 
forward. At the same time, he could not 
conceal from himself that the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s case, although, no doubt, per- 
fectly bond fide, was, after all, but an ex 
parte statement. That speech was sent 
out to Turkey, and it must be taken for 
what it was worth. No doubt, it was 
made by the hon. Gentleman in perfectly 
good faith, but no ex parte statement 
could be assumed to be altogether accu- 
rate. When an hon. Member of that 
House came and said that he was pre- 
pared to vouch for the statements he 
made, it was impossible for the Govern- 
ment to do otherwise than to believe in 
his accuracy. They could only say that 
they would inquire into the subject. The 
Government had done its best to obtain 
a further inquiry. They had, however, 
been told by their Ambassador that a 
satisfactory inquiry at present would not 
be obtainable. He did not think that 
the hon. Gentleman could, under these 
circumstances, charge Her Majesty’s 
Government with having been guilty of 
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any neglect inthe matter; at all events, 
he did not think that that opinion was 
held by any large number of persons in 
England. 
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Mr. H. SAMUELSON said, that 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs had, no 
doubt, unintentionally, somewhat mis- 
represented his observations. No doubt 
he had answered him, as he always did, 
to the best of his ability; but he must 
say that there was nothing in the hon. 
Gentleman’s statement which could be 
deemed at all satisfactory. They were 
told that the Government wished for an 
inquiry. to take place at the proper 
time. Then, said the hon. Gentleman, 
‘‘ that it was one thing to wish for an in- 
quiry, and another to obtain it.” Now, 
he (Mr. H. Samuelson) wished to know 
what steps had been really taken to ob- 
tain it? The hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State said that the state- 
ments he had made on the subject of 
Mr. Ogle’s death were ex parte; but he 
could inform him that that statement 
was submitted to Lord Tenterden, to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
other Members of the Government be- 
fore he made it; the names of the wit- 
nesses were not concealed from the 
noble Lord and the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and the general accuracy of the 
assertions which he (Mr. H. Samuelson) 
had made in bringing the matter before 
the House had never been disputed. It 
seemed to him that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was strangely unwilling to 
take the proper steps in this matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, on a previous oc- 
casion, had informed him that Sir Henry 
Layard did not think that any good 
would be effected by an inquiry at the 
present time; but that, in his opinion, 
there was nothing in the state of 
Thessaly to prevent anyone coming 
forward to give evidence. But in order 
to fortify himself with the opinion of a 
witness on the spot, Sir Henry Layard 
wrote to Mr. Blunt. In answer to that 
letter, Mr. Blunt stated that he did not 
think it would be desirable to hold an 
inquiry, but he would himself ask for 
the opinion of another person on the 
actual spot. But to the present time 
the result of the inquiry by Mr. Blunt 
had not been communicated to him. He 
really must press for the Report which 
had been made by the person to whom 
Mr. Blunt referred; and in order to 
put himself in Order, he would move, 
unless he received proper information, 
that “The Chairman do now re- 
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port Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again.” 

Mr. BOURKE said, that he had not 
the slightest idea that this case would 
have been brought before the Com- 
mittee upon the Supplementary Esti- 
mates. It had been brought forward 
without the slightest Notice to him, and 
it seemed to him that it was very unfair 
to raise it at that time. He had already 
stated what the intentions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were, and he would 
give the hon. Gentleman any further 
information if he gave him due Notice 
of a Question. The hon. Gentleman 
could put a Question to him to-morrow, 
or at any other time upon the subject ; 
but he had no right to say that he had 
withheld any information. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON said, that he 
had not accused the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs of any desire to withhold in- 
formation. He had never made that 
statement, although the hon. Gentle- 
man always accused him of making it 
to suit his own purposes. He did, 
however, complain that the hon. Gen- 
tleman never had any information to 
give. He might say that this case had 
been before the Government now for 
two years; he had put three Questions 
with regard to it that Session, and the 
hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. E. 
Jenkins) had put another Question ; 
but it was quite impossible to get an 
answer of a satisfactory character from 
the hon. Gentleman because he always 
took care to answer Questions in so 
very literala manner. It was in order 
to save the House from the constant 
repetition of Questions on the same sub- 
ject that he had introduced the matter 
at that time. A number of Questions 
had been put upon this subject during 
the present Session; and he did not 
see, therefore, how the hon. Gentleman 
could complain that he had been taken 
by surprise. He thought that the Go- 
vernment might consent to laythe Papers 
upon the Table, and to inform him whe- 
ther the Report which Mr. Blunt had 
led them to expect had been received. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or trHz EXOHE- 
QUER said, that he quite acquitted the 
hon. Member for Frome of any wish to 
do anything unfair; but he certainly 
had placed his hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
in a position in which it was not rea- 
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sonable that he should be placed. He 
thought that the Committee ought to 
know how the matter stood. There 
was originally an inquiry made into the 
circumstances of Mr. Ogle’s death, and 
a certain Report was made. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Frome, who 
took a great interest in the subject, 
brought the matter under the notice of 
the House, and made a very interesting 
speech, in which he said that he was in 
possession of a good deal of information 
which would show that the result of 
that inquiry had not represented the 
real state of the case. A promise was 
then made to him by the Government 
that a further inquiry should be held 
whenever the state of the country was 
such as should make it possible to con- 
duct an investigation without causing 
any inconvenience. The matter had 
been brought from time to time before 
the notice of the Representatives of this 
country in Turkey; but it had not been 
thought possible, owing to the condition 
of that country, to undertake an inquiry. 
The hon. Member had naturally, at in- 
tervals, put Questions on the subject, 
and the answers given to him had gene- 
rally beeu that, in consequence of the 
unsettled state of Turkey, it was impos- 
sible to institute further inquiry. Some 
little time ago he renewed those Ques- 
tions, and was then told that very re- 
cently communications had taken place 
between Sir Henry Layard and Consul 
Blunt. In answer to a Question, the 
hon. Gentleman was informed that Con- 
sul Blunt had wished to take the opinion 
of another gentlemen before answering 
the Question. He (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) was not able to say 
whether that answer had yet been 
given ; but, at all events, he had not seen 
it. It seemed to him that his hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary of State could only 
answer the Question put to him in the 
general terms in which he had done so. 
He would state that the Government 
was anxious to proceed with the in- 
quiry, if it appeared that it could safely 
and properly be done. But the hon. 
Member had taken the opportunity of 
the Vote for the purpose of making a 
sharp attack upon the Government, and 
threatened to move to report Progress 
unless his inquiries were satisfactorily 
answered. is complaint was that 
there was a difficulty in getting infor- 
mation. The only information which 
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the Government possessed was that to 
which he had referred. If the hon. 
Gentleman had given Notice of the 
Question he was about to put, then the 
Under Secretary of State would have 

iven him every information that was 
in his power. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON said, that he 
was entirely satisfied with what the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said upon the subject. 
He had informed him that the Report 
in b mare had not yet been received, 
and that when it was he would com- 
municate it to him. He had endeavoured 
to get that promise from the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary of State, 
but he had now received the assurance 
from the right hon. Gentleman, which 
he was unable to extract from the Under 
Secretary. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the question of the 
hon. Member ought to be putin a proper 
way to his hon. Friend the Under Secre- 
tary. He could not promise him that 
the Report should be laid upon the Table 
of the House, but an answer would be 
given in the proper way, when the com 
munication in question was received. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would inform 
him when the communication was re- 
ceived ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes. 

Mr. MONK said, that he wished to 
ask for an explanation with regard to 
an item in the Vote, under the head of 
Special Rewards and Services for “ Mr. 
Harrison’s expenses in connection with 
the Financial Inquiry Commission at 
Constantinople, £2,690.” As that in- 
quiry took place at the desire of the 
Turkish Government, he thought that 
the Turkish Government ought to be 
responsible for the expense. He should 
be glad to know whether this expense 
would be paid by this country or by 
Turkey? There was another item to 
which he also wished to refer, and that 
was ‘“‘Expenses incurred by Officers 
employed on Special Service in Turkey, 
£1,350.” First, they had the expenses 
of the Special Mission to Turkey, and 
then a vote was proposed for Special 
Service in Turkey. The latter Vote 
seemed to be for some anonymous em- 
ployment, which, perhaps, the Secretary 
to the Treasury could explain. 
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Mr. D. DAVIES said, that £1,000 
had been expended on account of the 
Alexandria Harbour Dues Commission. 
He wished to know whether that sum 
had been paid in the interests of the 
harbour authorities, or in the interests 
of the public? Was the Khedive going 
to repay that money to the country ? 

An hon. Memser said, that he should 
like to hear some explanation with 
reference to the additional sum for the 
Boundary Commissions under the Treaty 
of Berlin. The amount now charged, 
£1,800, was about five times the sum of 
the original Estimate, and he should 
like to know whether the cause for this 
expense had arisen recently ? 

nr. BOURKE said, that first, with 
regard to the question of the hon. 
Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) 
as to the expenses connected with 
the Financial Inquiry Commission at 
Constantinople two years ago, it was 
absolutely necessary for Her Majesty’s 
Government to know, as nearly as possi- 
ble, the exact financial condition of the 
Turkish Empire. There was no necessity 
for him to eniarge upon the importance 
to Her Majesty's Government, in a 
political point of view, of exact informa- 
tion on that point. It was thought 
most desirable that an English officer 
should be sent out to ascertain, as 
nearly as possible, what was the position 
of the Turkish Empire. Under those 
circumstances, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment decided to employ Mr. Harrison, 
who was then at home on leave from 
India, he being a gentleman who was 
thought to be well suited for the busi- 
ness. When Mr. Harrison got to Turkey 
it was found, owing to representations 
made, that it would be best to appoint a 
Regular Commission, and Mr. Harrison 
was made a member of it. He had 
since made a Report that went most fully 
into the question. That was the whole 
history of the case. So far as he was 
aware, pies Hoang, | that had been done 
in that matter, had been to the full 
satisfaction of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, so far as Mr. Harrison was con- 
eerned. Another Question had been 
asked with respect to the expenses of the 
officers employed on special ‘service in 
Turkey. It was thought most desirable 
to employ officers particularly well suited 
for the special service in which they 
were to be engaged. Some of the officers 
were charged with missions in the neigh- 
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bourhood of the insurgents, and others 
were stationed on the frontiers of Turkey 
and Greece. The remuneration of the 
officers employed, was not settled until 
some time afterwards. General Cherm- 
side, who was employed near Smyrna, 
had made a Report, which had appeared 
inthe form of a BlueBook. ColonelSynge 
wasalso engaged on a similar mission with 
regard to the insurgents. With respect to 
the Question asked by the hon. Member 
for Cardigan (Mr. D. Davies) as to the 
Alexandria Harbour Dues Commission, 
the matter arose in this way. For some 
years past large works had been going 
on at the Alexandria Harbour, and a 
large harbour and wharfage had been 
constructed. Some little time ago the 
Egyptian Government proposed to put a 
scale of dues upon all ships using the 
harbour, and also to charge certain rates 
for wharfage, and when that scale be- 
came known, the greatest dissatisfaction 
was produced. After various negotia- 
tions, it was thought desirable that this 
country should join in a Commission 
which was appointed on the subject, and 
that Commission had now prepared a 
Report. The Government of France 
also joined in the matter, and in all 
probability the labours of the Commission 
would result in a satisfactory conclusion. 
As for the Boundary Commissions under 
the Treaty of Berlin, those various Com- 
missions were appointed to ascertain the 
boundaries of the different States. Those 
Commissions were five—namely, Bul- 
garia, Servia, Roumelia, Montenegro, 
and the Asiatic Commission. In con- 
sequence of the unwillingness of Mon- 
tenegro, the labours of that Commission 
had not yet come to a conclusion; nor 
had the labours of the Asiatic Commis- 
sion yet concluded. 


Vote agreed to. 


(25.) £2,000, Consular Services. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that he wished to impress upon the Go- 
vernment the necessity of providing 
better salaries for the Consular officers 
in Bulgaria. He was assured that the 
salary given to the Consul General at 
Phillipopolis was utterly inadequate to 
the services which he had to perform. 
The Consul was a man of remarkable 
ability, and he trusted that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would not find 
it necessary to exercise any great caution 
in giving him a fair and proper remu- 
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neration. There existed a great scarcity 

and dearness of provisions in his district, 

where there was very little food to be 

obtained besides geese. He hoped the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer would not 
rumble at giving him an addition to 
is salary of £100 or £200. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, it would be 
better to consider the matter when they 
came to the Estimate for the whole 
Consular Service, when they would be 
able to compare the salary of the Consul 
referred to with the various salaries 
given to officers in situations of a like 
character. He had observed that Con- 
suls always had friends amongst Mem- 
bers of Parliament, who were ready at 
all times to point out that their remune- 
ration was insufficient. He desired some 
information upon another point which the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs would, no doubt, be able to 
afford. The Vote included a charge for 
deficiency through the stationing of Con- 
sular officers of a higher rank at Phil- 
lipopolis, Salonica, and Bourgas, and by 
the new appointments in Anatolia. On 
this point he desired to ask whether the 
officers so appointed were on half-pay, 
and why it was considered desirable to 
appoint military officers to these Con- 
sular posts ? 

Mr. BOURKE said, the selection had 
been made with the greatest possible 
care, and he thought that the best 
answer which he sk give to the hon. 
Member for Burnley was that when the 
Secretary of State had to appoint men 
for the discharge of a duties, he 
had taken all points into consideration in 
selecting each individual person. He did 
not think it desirableto say anything more 
upon the subject, other than that he be- 
lieved that the appointments made would 
turn out to be thoroughly satisfactory. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that the answer 
of the hon. Gentleman was of a very re- 
markable character; but it was quite in 
accordance with the whole of the pro- 
ceedings of the Government, who took a 
line contrary to custom, and then, de- 
clining to give any information, expected 
hon. Members to accept, without any 
justification, a departure from the usual 
practice. It was an unusual thing to 
appoint military officers to the position of 
Consul; but the Committee were in- 
formed that there was some high policy 
involved in this proceeding—the old 
story when the Government expected 
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hon. Members to accept their arrange- 
ments without question—and that they 
could not answer questions because it 
would be detrimental to the Public Ser- 
vice. It was perfectly right, however, 
for the Committee to inquire into any 
unusual course which the Government 
took in appointing persons to public 
offices, and he protested entirely against 
a departure from the usual custom being 
insisted upon by Government under 
the plea that to give information would 
be detrimental to the Public Service. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he protested against the Consuls being 
considered friends of his. He had merely 
spoken in the public interest, and be- 
cause he knew that it was very difficult 
for those officers to live on the salaries 
which they received. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he thought 
the Committee were entitled to receive 
something like an explanation of the 
nature of the services expected from 
these semi-military Consuls who had 
been appointed in Asia Minor. It was 
possible that the Government considered 
it too late to enter into any question of 
detail relating to this subject, and it 
did seem rather late to be discussing the 
proceedings of the Boundary Commis- 
sion. A year and a-half had elapsed 
since the Berlin Treaty was executed, 
and at the end of that time he thought 
something should be known as to the 
policy of the Government in the appoint- 
ment of these officers, because, although 
the hon. Member for Burnley had inti- 
mated that the Government might have 
some mysterious policy behind all that, 
he reminded the Committee that there 
was a Party in the country which con- 
sidered that the Government had no 
policy at all. Whichever Party was 
right, however, it was well to know 
what was being done, and what was not 
being done, in Asia Minor. He con- 
fessed that with regard to a couple of 
the appointments in question, he had 
heard it stated by people who affected 
to know something about the matter, that 
military gentlemen had been appointed 
who really might not have got speedy 
advancement in another line. The Go- 
vernment, of course, would not like to 
say that there was nothing of import- 
ance in these appointments ; and havin, 
taken part with Prince Bismarck an 
Count Andrassy at Berlin, and having 
come home as grand as the fly in the 
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fable who said to the ox—‘‘ How we are 
carrying that cart along,’’ Lord Beacons- 
field was, of course, bound to keep up 
the appearance of managing everything 
besides. It was quite possible that 
the country might find itself in a 
muddle in Asia Minor, as it had found 
itself in a muddle everywhere else, and 
when that muddle occurred, they would 
have it explained away by the Govern- 
ment. After this a little disaster would 
take place which the Government would 
also explain away; in short, everything 
would be explained down to the last 
ay point, when, no doubt, some 

sh muddle would occur. He trusted 
that the appointment of military officers 
to Consular posts in Asia Minor would do 
no harm to the interests of the country 
or to the Oonservative bogey — the 
Russian Empire. 


Vote agreed to. 


(26.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 

‘*That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£8,704, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1880, in aid of Colonial Local Revenue, 
aud for the Salaries and Allowances of Go- 
vernors, &c., and for other Expenses in certain 
Colonies.” 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he did not 
understand how it was that Sir Bartle 
Frere was going to get five quarters’ 
salary; upon which point, as also upon 
the next item for the salary of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley as Governor of Natal, he hoped 
to receive some information from the 
Colonial Secretary. He did not under- 
stand the position now held by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley in South Africa; and, 
further, he wished to be informed as to 
the position of Colonel Sir George Colley? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that by some technical error in the 
year 1878-9, Sir Bartle Frere had not 
drawn his last quarter’s salary until 
after the end of that financial year, for 
which reason that quarter’s salary ap- 
peared in the Supplementary Estimates 
of the present year. The hon. Member 
for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) had asked 
what was the position occupied by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, to which he replied 
that it remained precisely the same as 
that which he originally occupied. Sir 
George Colley would succeed Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and Sir Henry Bulwer as High 
Commissioner and Governor of Natal. 


Mr. O’ Donnell 
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Mr. COURTNEY: What is to be the 
salary of Sir George Colley in his new 
position ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH: It 
is not yet decided. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, the question 
was a very important one; and it was 
quite clear that the Committee were not 
likely, at that advanced hour, to get any 
detailed statement from the Government. 
He, therefore, begged leave to move 
that Progress be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.””— 
(Mr. O° Donnell.) 


Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
hoped the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
would remember that the Committee 
were then discussing certain items which 
must necessarily be completed before the 
end of the financial year. A debate on 
the Government policy, with respect to 
the Transvaal, Natal, and other parts, 
might surely more properly come on at a 
time when the Estimates brought before 
the Committee the arrangements for the 
coming year. He was quite aware that 
it was working the Committee a great 
deal to go through the whole of the 
Votes at that time in the morning; but 
the Government were driven to that ne- 
cessity by the fact that the Supplement- 
ary Estimates would have to be put into 
the Ways and Means Bill, which had to 
go through all its stages before the end 
of the financial year. On those grounds, 
therefore, he asked the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan to withdraw his Motion to 
report Progress, and to allow the Busi- 
ness in hand, which was of the utmost 
necessity, to proceed, and to defer the 
question of policy to the time when the 
Estimates for the coming year were in 
the hands of the Committee. 

Mr. MONK said, he joined the hon. 
Baronet in appealing to the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan to withdraw his Motion, 
and allow the Vote to be taken. The 
hon. Member for Liskeard had received 
as full an answer as could be expected ; 
but he must remind the hon. Baronet 
that they had been already seven hours 
engaged in tlie consideration of the Sup- 
plementary Estimates, and that they had 
passed a very fatiguing night. It must 
be clear that it was impossible to get 
through all the Votes that evening, for 
they would certainly take an hour or 
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more to finish. He hoped, therefore, 
that the Government would consent to 
report Progress after the Vote then be- 
fore the Committee had been taken. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, it was on the ground of absolute 
necessity that he had asked the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan to withdraw his 
Motion. He had admitted that it was 
working the Committee a great deal to 
continue, although there were occasions 
when the interest of the Public Service 
had to be considered. He again appealed 
to the Committee to finish the Burple- 
mentary Votes, as the delay of the Esti- 
mates might prevent the Government 
from getting through a Ways and Means 
Bill. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he should be the 
last person in the world to stand in the 
way of the Secretary to the Treasury in 
his desire to get all the Votes passed, if 
he thought that, under the circumstances 
of the case, it was absolutely necessary, 
in the interests of the Public Business, 
to yield to his opinion. He would re- 
mind the hon. Baronet that if the Sup- 
plementary Votes were completed on 
Monday, they could be reported on 


Tuesday, and there would, certainly, be | 1 


ample time to get through a Ways and 
Means Bill before the end of the finan- 
cial year. There were some other Mo- 
tions on the Paper that would occupy 
some little time; and he, therefore, 
hoped that the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan would allow this Vote to pass, as 
he (Mr. Rylands) quite agreed that it 
should pass. With regard to the other 
Votes, he thought they should be taken 
on Monday along with the other Civil 
Service Estimates. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
also appealed to his hon. Friend the 
Member for Dungarvan to allow the 
Votes to go through that evening. He 
would point out that the Government had 
been calculating onbeginning their Easter 
Recess on Thursday in Passion Week. 
The House had never sat either on 
Wednesday or Thursday in Passion 
Week before—at any rate, he had looked 
up the cases since 1857—but he had no 
doubt that the Government would get 
Tuesday in Passion Week given to them. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he should prefer the ar- 
rangement suggested by the hon. Baro- 
net, which he believed would be much 
to the convenience of the House in 
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meral. The Government had a great 

eal of necessary Business to complete 
by the time*named, and he hoped the 
em to 
get through the- Supplementary Esti- 
mates that evening. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, as there ap- 
peared to be a general wish on the part 
of hon. Members that the present Vote 
should pass, he did not see why the Go- 
vernment should not take all the Votes 
that evening, and he therefore begged 
leave to withdraw his Motion to report 
Progress. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(27.) £4,450, Tonnage Bounties, &c., 
and Liberated African Department. 


(28.) £10,425, Subsidies to Telegraph 
Companies. 
(29.) £136, Treasury Chest Robbery. 


(30.) £18,000, Superannuation and 
Retired Allowances. 


(31.) £3,000, Relief of Distressed 
British Seamen Abroad. 


(32.) £2,716, Pauper Lunatics, Ire- 
and. 

(33.) £9,110, Temporary Commis- 
sions. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, it had been 
his intention to call the attention of the 
House at some length to the expenses 
inconnection with the Accidents in Mines 
Commission. Considering, however, the 
appeal made by the hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of the Treasury, he would not 
stand in the way of the House passing 
the Vote, but would reserve his obser- 
vations until the main Vote came before 
them in the Civil Service Estimates. 
He must, however, take that opportunity 
of saying that he did protest against the 
expenses incurred by this Commission. 
It was the belief of many that much 
loss of life in the mining districts would 
have been prevented had the subject 
been dealt with at once, instead of being 
referred to this Commission. He went 
furtherthanothers. Themannerin which 
this Commission was conducted—it being 
with closed doors—to his mind, was an 
outrage on common sense. Hundreds, 
from its privacy, never heard of it that 
could have given valuable evidence. But, 
beyond these, there were, among mine 
ownersof the country and mine managers, 
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hundreds that were not only willing for 
improvement, but were anxious to take 
advantage of all information that would 
enable them to save life, and to protect 
the limbs of the workmen who toiled 
under ground. Had the investigation 
been public, all information would have 
been scattered broadcast in the mining 
districts weekly. It had not been so 
from the Resolution of this worse than 
stupid Commission; and he would say 
. that if there had been laid before it any- 
thing that would have prevented the loss 
of one single life, he charged that life 
to their action—which was a crime. 
‘Mr. DODDS said, that amongst the 
expenses of the Accidents in Mines Com- 
mission, the sum of £650 was charged 
for travelling expenses. He should like 
to know how much of that sum had 
been spent for witnesses, and how much 
of it had been paid for the travelling 
expenses of those engaged upon the 
Commission ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that he could not undertake to 
answer the Question then, but would in- 
form the hon. Gentleman upon Report. 


Vote agreed to. 


(34.) £9,869, Repayment to the Civil 
Contingencies Fund. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that he thought 
that some information was required with 
respect to various items in this Vote. 
The sum of £2,120 was charged for 
“special packets for the conveyance of 
distinguished persons.” Perhaps, upon 
Report, the hon. Baronet the Secretary 
to the Treasury would tell the House 
the names of those persons for whose 
conveyance the packets had been pro- 
vided ? It had been customary to adopt 
that course on similar occasions. He 
did not wish to move a deduction of the 
Vote for that sum, but only to obtain 
information. Then, with respect to the 
sum of £300 for a gratuity to Lord 
Giffard, V.C., for bringing home the 
despatches announcing the successful 
termination of military operations in 
South Africa, he thought that that mat- 
ter had caused a considerable amount of 
dissatisfaction in the Army. There was 
no doubt, whatever, that that gratuity 
ought to have been given to the distin- 
guished officer who was chiefly instru- 
mental in capturing Cetewayo, and that 
he ought to have been sent off with the 
despatches to this country. Instead of 


Mr. Macdonald 


{COMMONS} 
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Major Marter receiving the £300, it had, 
by some means or other, been given to 
Lord Giffard. That seemed to him, and 
to many eae to be an instance of the 
grossest favouritism, which ought not to 
pass without some observation. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that he should 
like to know what was the meaning of 
the item of £331 19s. 3d. on account of 
the 

“Record and Writ Clerks’ Office, Chancery 
loss sustained by Mr. A. Ash and Mr. J. War- 
wick, as stamp distributors, in respect of stamped 
copies not called for ?’’ 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that Messrs. Ash and Warwick 
were the stamp distributors in the Re- 
cord and Writ Clerks’ Office. It had 
been the custom in the Record and Writ 
Clerks’ Office that solicitors should leave 
the deeds there to have the proper 
stamps affixed for them, and the deeds 
were made ready for the solicitors when 
they called. In course of time the num- 
ber of deeds that had not been called 
for accumulated very largely, so that the 
value of the stamps on the deeds so left 
amounted to £820. Messrs. Ash and 
Warwick had paid for those stamps, and 
through no fault of their own, but en- 
tirely through a Rule with which they 
were bound to comply, the deeds were 
stamped and the money lost. In answer 
to their application for an allowance for 
spoiled stamps, the Board of Inland 
Revenue said that they could not admit 
their claim, inasmuch as the stamps in 
question were not spoiled stamps. The 
Treasury was desirous of compensating 
Messrs Ash and Warwick for the loss 
which they had incurred, and, conse- 
quently, the item in question had been 
included in the Estimates, under the head 
of Civil Contingencies Fund. 

Mr. MONK said, that, perhaps, the 
hon. Baronet would inform the Com- 
mittee why the sum of £2,500 had been 
awarded to Mr. Ford and wife, as com- 
pensation to them in respect of their 
illegal arrest ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he must ask the hon. Gentleman to 
allow him to ask that Question upon 
Report. 


Vote, agreed to. 
(85.) £4,300, Revenue Departments. 


(36.) £7,400, Post Office Packet Ser- 
vice. 
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(37.) £985, Abyssinian Expedition. 


(38.) £15,050 388. 3d., Charges De- 
frayed by the War Office on account of 
India. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 

Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


BLIND AND DEAF-MUTE CHILDREN 
BILL—[Bu11 41.] 

(Mr. Wheethouse, Mr. Montague Scott, Mr. 
Benjamin Wiiliams.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”—(Mr. Wheelhouse.) 


Mr. DODDS said, that he objected to 
this Bill proceeding. He had given 
Notice of opposition to it, but that No- 
tice had not been put upon the Paper. 

Mr. MONK said, that the Bill was 
read a second time yesterday, and he 
then asked the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Leeds (Mr. Wheelhouse) whe- 
ther he intended or was willing to ac- 
cept the Amendments which were in- 
serted in a similar Bill last Session? 
The hon. and learned Member, he con- 
sidered, might have condescended to 
make some reply; at all events, when 
he made the Motion ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Ohair.” He had, 
however, heard nothing from the hon. 
and learned Member; nor did he 
know whether he intended to accept 
the Amendments. It was impossible for 
the House properly to consider the 
Amendments until they were on the No- 
tice Paper. He believed that it was a 
Rule of the House that Amendments 
should not be printed until a Bill had 
been read a second time. This Bill was 
read a second time yesterday, and, as 
the House adjourned at 4 o’clock inthe 
afternoon, there was no time for the 
Amendments to be printed. The Bill 
was only read about five minutes before 
the House adjourned. His Amendments 
were now lying on the Table; and even 
if they were placed in the hands of the 
Chairman of Committees, it would be 
impossible for hon. Members to under- 
stand them properly until they were 
printed. He did not think there was 
any absolute Rule against the Amend- 
ments being then considered; but he 
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thought it would be a very unusual 
course for the hon. Member to press 
the Bill before the Amendments were 
printed. He begged to move “That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Monk.) 


Mr. RYLANDS said, that he objected 
to the Bill when it was read a second 
time. It was quite clear that they 
could not consider the Amendments of 
his hon. Friend with any advantage 
until they were printed. There had 
been no opportunity as yet of printing 
the Amendments, and he thought it 
would be most unreasonable, at that 
time of the morning, to ask the House to 
proceed with the Bill. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the best course to be 
adopted would be that the Chairman 
should take the Chair, and that they 
should then report Progress in order that 
the Amendment might be put upon the 
Paper. 

Mr. DODDS said, that he should 
object to that course being pursued, 
because he thought the Amendments 
ought to be circulated before Mr. 
Speaker left the Chair. 

Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 9; Noes 
54: Majority 45.—(Div. List, No. 36.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. DODDS: I beg to move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that he must 
remind the hon. Member that he had 
already spoken upon the Main Ques- 
tion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Brogden.) : 


Mr. DODDS said, that his reason for 
wishing to move the adjournment of the 
House was in order to make an appeal 
to Her Majesty’s Government not to 
force the House to consider, at that 
hour, a Bill which was very much op- 
posed. It was then nearly half-past 
2, and about half-an-hour before an 
appeal was made tothem to allow the Sup- 
plementary Estimates to be got through. 
To that appeal the House yielded, and 
the Government ought not to assist a 
private Member in forcing on a Bill of 
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that kind at such an hour. He believed, 
moreover, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment entertained as strong an objection 
to the measure as any Member upon 
that side of the House. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that although he had not 
looked at the Bill, he believed it was 
substantially the same as that which had 
passed through the House last year; 
and he thought it was only fair that his 
hon. and learned Friend should get a 
stage from Progress. He proposed, 
therefore, to proceed as far as that, and 
he would then agree to the Motion for 
the adjournment of the House. 

Mr. MONK said, he -was perfectly 
ready to accept the offer of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. BROGDEN begged leave to 
withdraw his Motion for adjournment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND 
CORRUPT PRAOTICES BILL. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
did not know whether the Government 
were bringing in the same Bill which 
was introduced last year; but he had 
objected to that measure on the ground 
that it did not deal with the employment 
of vehicles at elections, and had pointed 
out that the law was universally broken, 
while, at the same time, he had moved a 
Resolution that it should be either en- 
forced or repealed. He begged to give 
Notice that he should move a similar 
Resolution on the second reading. 


On Motion of Mr. Arrorney Generat, Bill 
to amend and continue the Acts relating to 
Election Petitions and to the prevention of 
Corrupt Practices at Parliamentary Elections, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Arrorney 
Genera and Mr. Soiiciror GENERAL. 


"Notice taken, that 40 Members were 


not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o’clock. 


{LORDS} 
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Pustic Buis—First Reading—Beer Dealers 


Retail Licences * (27). 
Committee—Report—. Courts of Bankruptcy 
(Ireland) (11). 

Report—Relief of Distress (Ireland) (26). 
LOCAL COURTS OF BANKRUPTCY (IRE- 
LAND) BILL—(No. 11.) 

(The Lord Chancellor.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee upon the said 
Bill.”"—( Zhe Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorp O’HAGAN said, he was glad 
that the Government had given its at- 
tention to the matter, and, having 
reached a definite conclusion on its own 
responsibility, had endeavoured to give 
effect to the view it had adopted. He 
wished, however, to indicate that the 
extension of local jurisdiction in Bank- 
ruptey to a few towns involved a wide 
concession of it, such as had, for a long 
time, been enjoyed in England. Hereto- 
fore, the County Courts of Ireland had 
not the machinery which enabled the 
County Courts of this country to deal 
with cases of Bankruptcy, and they did 
not possess it even yet. But their con- 
stitution had been greatly changed. 
They had now a considerable jurisdic- 
tion in Equity, and their Judges were no 
longer to practice at the Bar. The want 
of a more effective Official Staff was felt 
in the exercise of the Equity Jurisdic- 
tion ; and when that want was supplied, 
there seemed to be no reason why, with 
sufficient safeguards and adequate super- 
vision by the Courts in Dublin, business 
in Bankruptcy might not be done locally, 
in proper cases. The Judges of the 
County Courts were able and competent 
men and might be fully trusted to do it 
satisfactorily ; whilst it was difficult to 
see, once that the advantage of the 
change was practically admitted, why it 





Mr. Dodds 


should not operate to a larger extent. 
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This subject had been much discussed, 
especially by Lord Westbury, when he 
(Lord O’Hagan) had the honour of 

ing the Irish Bankruptcy Bill 
Songs their Lordships’ House ; but it 
was then impossible to take practical 
steps with regard to it, and before it 
could be dealt with generally the ma- 
chinery of the Local Courts must be im- 
proved and strengthened. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
Bill made a very considerable change in 
the administration of the law in Ireland. 
At present, the whole Bankruptcy busi- 
ness of Ireland was transacted in Dub- 
lin. Manifestly, that was an incon- 
venient state of things; and it was pro- 
posed in the Bill, by Order in Council, 
to establish Local Bankruptcy Courts in 
the two great commercial centres of Bel- 
fast and Cork. It proposed, also, to take 
further steps in the same direction by 
establishing similar Courts in London- 
derry, Galway, and Limerick. He 
thought that, with such provisions, a fur- 
ther extension would not be found neces- 
sary. In England there were officers 
and offices in which Bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings could be initiated wherever 
County Courts wereheld. That was not 
the casein Ireland. There, wherever 
a Bankruptcy jurisdiction was estab- 
lished, it would be necessary to create 
new Offices, and at present this did not 
seem to be necessary to any greater ex- 
tent than was provided for in the Bill. 
Should it become necessary hereafter, in 
consequence of the success of the experi- 
ment, it could be effected by further 
legislation. 

After a few words from Lord Emty, 


Motion agreed to. 


House in Committee accordingly ; Bill 
reported without Amendment; and to be 
read 3* on Thursday next. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING — THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
APPOINTMENT AND NOMINATION OF SELECT 
COMMITTEE. 


Moved, That a Select Committee be appointed 
to consider the question of reporting in this 
House.—( The Lord President.) 


Motion agreed to. 


The Lords following were named of the 
Committee :— 
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M. Bath. L. De L’Isle and Dud- 
Ld. Steward. = 
E. Stanhope. L. Sudeley. 
E. Kimberley. L. St. Leonards. 
L. Lovel and Hol- L. Houghton. 
land. L. Kenry. 


The Committee to meet on Monday next at Four 
o’clock, and to appoint their own Chairman. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 
QUESTION. 


Tae Duxz or ST ALBANS asked 
the Lord President of the Council, 
Whether the Royal Commissioners on 
Agriculture are instructed to inquire 
into and report on the rates charged for 
the carriage of agricultural produce, live 
stock, and manures by the railway com- 
panies in the United Kingdom, and also, 
as far as possible, in foreign countries ? 

Toe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON, in reply, said, that the 
Commission thought the question of 
transport and rates was of immense 
importance in the inquiry intrusted to 
them. They thought it was a point 
which should be considered very care- 
fully and fully; but as they had not yet 
come to that branch of their inquiry, he 
was unable to answer the stoont portion 
of the noble Duke’s Question. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
(No. 26.) REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 

Lorp EMLY: My Lords, now that 
the Bill is on the point of becoming law 
I hope: the noble Duke opposite (the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon) will not 
think me unreasonable if I make some 
observations as to the manner in which 
its provisions are to be administered. I 
regret to say that two hours ago I heard 
a very alarming report of the intensity 
of distress in the North-Western part of 
Ireland from one of those excellent men 
belonging to the Society of Friends, who, 
having worked hard in the cause of 
charity in 1847, has now returned to 
the scene of his former labours. He 
says the people there have only been 

reserved from starvation by the Relief 
unds of the Duchess of Marlborough 
and the Lord Mayor of Dublin; and I 
fear that all along the Western coast, if 
great suffering and even starvation is to 
be averted, there must be no delay in 
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putting to work the machinery provided 
y this Bill. Mr. Tuke says— 

“The Poor Law is at this moment in abey- 

ance in the West of Ireland, and, judging by 
that, there is no distress in the West. But 
there is at this moment in one part 600 or 700 
families who are fed from day to day by chari- 
table funds, yet the Poor Law Guardians have 
not moved a er, though there are but very 
few inmates in the workhouses. Take, again, 
another large Union in which we have been 
working for some days. It is bounded by the 
rugged Atlantic coast, and has a population of 
about 33,000, and the assumed rateable value is 
£20,000. How many persons do you suppose 
are receiving out-door relief? Just 143, and 
yet in that district the greatest distress is exist- 
ing. 
My Lords, even a more serious matter 
is the distribution of seed. Mr. Tuke 
states that many Unions have refused to 
exercise the powers given to them to 
provide seed, and he remarks— 

“The distress will last until a new crop comes 
in ; the most pressing need exists to supply dis- 
tressed districts with seed. If this is not done, 
future famine is certain.’’ 

If properly administered, the provisions 
of the Bill will reach every nook and 
cranny of the suffering. The Poor Law 

ians are bound to give out-door 
relief to the cottiers as well as the la- 
bourers where it is required, and if any 
Board of Guardians neglect their duty, 
the Government have the power to dis- 
miss them, and to appoint vice-Guardians 
in their place. The responsibility then 
rests with the Government of adequate 
relief being given. The liberal facilities 
given to the landed proprietors and cor- 
porations for reproductive employment 
will, I trust, render any great extension 
of out-door relief in any but the districts 
inhabited almost exclusively by cottiers 
unnecessary. In these districts out-door 
relief must be given, or the land will 
remain untilled, and famine will be 
stereotyped. But here, again, every- 
thing depends on the Government. I 
mentioned to the noble Duke that from 
various quarters I had been told that the 
Board of Works had broken down 
under the heavy pressure of the last two 
months. The noble Duke will remember 
that three years ago a Treasury Com- 
mission, appointed by the present Govern- 
ment, made a Report that its constitution 
was unsatisfactory and required improve- 
ment. The Government, then, have not 


been taken unawares; and I trust the 
noble Duke will be able to inform your 
Lordships that it has reinforced the 


Lord Emly 
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Board of Works. Over the three Private 
Committees in Dublin—those of the 
Duchessof. ae ae the Lord Mayor, 


and The New York Herald—the Govern- 
ment cannot, of course, exercise any direct 
control. The want of any apportion- 
ment of districts between those three 
Committees has led to grave abuses; 
the same districts have in some cases 
ee to get relief from more than 
one of these funds, and much demorali- 
zation has followed. My Lords, the 
way in which, in my opinion, the whole 
organization for the relief of distress 
might best be worked, both for meeting 
real distress and preventing abuse, would 
be to follow the example of 1847, and 
to appoint some distinguished and expe- 
rienced man, such as Sir Alfred Power, 
to direct and control the whole machinery 
of relief in the distressed districts. Such 
an officer would, of course, have no direct 
control over charity purses; but, no 
doubt, all three Committees would will- 
ingly accept his advice and assistance, 
and he would, of course, have in his 
hands the threads of the operations both 
of the Local Government Board and the 
Board of Works. This is, of course, aques- 
tion for the Government to decide upon. 
I hope they willexcuse me for having ven- 
tured to make this suggestion to them. 
My Lords, I do not address you as an 
alarmist ; I donot take the gloomy view 
of the prospect before us. If it pleases 
God to give us a good harvest, I am 
convinced that our troubles will be over. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Lowther) 
said, the other day, that in every way 
Ireland had retrograded within the 
last 10 years, and he sought to con- 
nect this with the legislation of the 
late Government. My Lords, nothing 
can be more untrue. The loss of 
£10,286,000 in value of potatoes in three 
years, £5,000,000 of which loss occurred 
in 1879, sufficiently accounts for the dis- 
tress which now prevails. But if you 
will compare 1868 with 1878, you will 
see Ireland both morally and materially 
has made satisfactory and, indeed, re- 
markable progress—morally, for in 1868 
the number of serious crimes was 9,090, 
while in 1878 they were only 6,959; and 
materially, for while in 1868 the deposits 
and cash balances in Irish Joint Stock 
Banks were £22,164,000, in 1878 they 
were £31,534,000. We have difficulty 
enough to deal with, we have agitators 
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undisguised Socialism, and 
setting against the race and religion of 


Ireland the feelings of the people of 
England and Scotland. Is this a time 
for the Chief 8 for Ireland to 
add fuel to the flames of agitation? Sir 
Erskine May, the highest authority on 
such subjects, lays down “that to abuse 
a statute you do not intend to repeal, is 
contrary to the usages of Parliament,” 
yet the right hon. Gentleman never 
oses an opportunity of denouncing the 
Church and Land Acts; and only the 
other day at Kendal he called the one 
‘confiscation and spoliation,” and the 
other ‘‘ confiscation, and the transfer of 
property from one class of Her Majesty’s 
subjects to another.” But he did more; 
he said— 

“We now find bands, or armed men, wander- 
ing over Ireland in the dark hours of the night, 
pr = bee only — but, we 
re. say, ac ou on 
Fig who = caer the et pe na of 
complying with the honourable engagements of 
paying their rent. It often happens, when an 

rish landlord returns to Ireland, his first 

greeting is probably a missive with a death’s 
head for a crest and for a device a pair of 
cross bones.” 


My Lords, is it fair to the tenants who, 
in the greater part of Ireland, have 
under great difficulties discharged faith- 
fully their honourable engagements, 
thus to malign them on account of 
crimes committed in a few districts? 
What would be said of the Governor 
General of Canada if, on account of 
crimes committed in Manitoba, he as- 
ersed the character of the Dominion ? 
s it fair to those who peor evil — 
ood report are trying to bind together 
fhe icin of phe tn of the ‘Three 
Kingdoms for a Minister of the Crown 
to utter these calumnies? My Lords, I 
make these remarks in no Party spirit. 
I was ready to assist my noble Friend 
the late Lord Mayo quite as much as my 
noble Friends the Marquess of Harting- 
ton and Lord Carlingford, when they 
were Chief Secretaries. In these matters, 
under whatever flag we muster, we are 
all Members of the same Party of law 
and order. I entreat Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment not to allow the Member of 
their body who represents Ireland to 
generate in some cases and to intensify 
in others anti-loyal feelings by his reck- 
less rhetoric. 
Tax Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that on the Report of 
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Amendments to the Relief of Distress 
(Ireland) Bill, he was not p for 
so violent an attack on his right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. J. Lowther). Considering that his 
right hon. Friend was not present to de- 
fend himself, and that no Notice had 
been given of an intention to call in 

uestion the conduct of his right hon. 

riend, he (the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon) was not prepared with the docu- 
ments and papers necessary to answer 
this attack. The speech which his right 
hon. Friend had made at Kendal had 
escaped his notice, and he doubted very 
much whether, if he had seen it, he 
would have read it; but be that as it 
might, he had not seen it. The noble 
Lord had, in plain terms, accused his 
right hon. Friend of making a statement 
which was not true; and maintained 
that in Ireland rents were paid. 

Lorp EMLY: In the greater part of 
Ireland. 

Toe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, he was not aware that 
his right hon. Friend included the whole 
of Ireland. Then, again, the noble 
Lord went on to assert that the state of 
Ireland was not such as his right hon. 
Friend had described it—a place where 
attempts were being made to set class 
against class, and carry on social agita- 
tion throughout the country. But the 
noble Lord’s assertion that Ireland was 
not so bad as that, was not borne out by 
the statement at the end of his (Lord 
Emly’s) speech, for the noble Lord him- 
self admitted the existence of a Social- 
istic agitation, and that armed bands 
did go about to prevent the payment of 
rents in some parts of that country. No 
doubt, it was desirable that there should 
be combination in the distribution of re- 
lief, as it lessened the chances of impo- 
sition; but the existence of separate 
Relief Committees in Dublin, competing 
with each other, was a matter with 
which the Government could not deal, 
as the noble Lord had himself partly 
admitted, and it was unnecessary to 
enter further into it. The noble Lord 
had also mentioned the Board of Works ; 
but the staff of the Irish Board of Works 
had been considerably strengthened, and 
with the result that, whereas proceed- 
ings for obtaining a loan took about six 
weeks some time ago, they were now 
completed in three weeks or a month. 
Moreover, landlords knowing them- 
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selves that their titles to their property 
were perfectly good, in many instances 
anticipated the completion of the forma- 
lities, and commenced works out of their 
own money, without waiting for the in- 
stalments, knowing that they would get 
it from the Government; and though he 
did not mean to say that the Board of 
Works should not make every effort to 
supply the money, yet, even if there had 
been some delay, it would not be inju- 
rious, seeing the landlords had advanced 
the money. Besides, the noble Lord 
must know that before sums of money 
could be given by the Government, cer- 
tain inquiries were necessary. ‘Titles 
must be inquired into, and local in- 
quiries must be made. As to the 
laches of Boards of Guardians, if the 
noble Lord put him in possession of the 
information which had been forwarded 
to him from Ireland, as he had said, 
only that morning, he would take care 
that the cases should be inquired into. 
If a proper remedy could be devised for 


| ome in a starving condition, Her 


ajesty’s Government would be the first 
to apply it. Inthe meantime, he would 
at once communicate with the Irish 
Government on the subject. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, that 
the other night he ventured to make a 
few remarks, in which he said that it 
would be very much to be regretted if, 
while adopting extraordinary measures 
for the relief of destitution in Ireland, 
the ordinary resources of the Poor Law 
were not put into execution. What he 
had apprehended had actually come to 

s. The statements forwarded to his 
noble Friend (Lord Emly) showed that ; 
and he (the Earl of Kimberley) himself 
had read a similar account in one of the 
newspapers. If Boards of Guardians in 
Ireland held their hands and refrained 
from giving relief, because there was a 
good deal of money to be obtained from 
the Imperial Treasury, that would be a 
lesson which, once learnt, would not 
easily be forgotten, and would lead to 
most mischievous results. If Boards of 
Guardians in Ireland did not do their 
duty to the poor, the Government ought 
immediately to put in force their power 
of superseding such Boards, and appoint- 
ing paid Guardians to discharge the 
functions which they had failed to per- 
form. These Boards ought to remember 
Mr. Drummond’s maxim—“ Property 
has its duties as well as its rights,” and 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
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one of the first duties 5 eta 4 was to 


provide for the poor. ere there was 
such an amount of distress that its relief 
by means of the Poor Law would practi- 
cally mean ruin to the ratepayers, no one 
would hesitate to meet it by extraordi- 
nary assistance; but it was of the greatest 
importance that, in the first instance, the 
resources of the Poor Law should be 
made use of to the fullest extent possible. 
Turning to another point, he could not 
accede to the doctrine that the speeches 
of a Member of the Government must 
only be referred to in the House in which 
he happened to sit. "With regard to the 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. 
Lowther), anyone who had read them 
must admit that he had shown a great 
want of discretion, and that the lack of 
it in the management of Irish affairs was 
invariably productive of evil. It was 
very important that they should not be 
told that because outrages occurred in 
one part of Ireland, there were outrages 
in another part, ne in many — rd ; at 
country the people were eably dis- 
aa” On Ree other age there had 
meng from various causes, disturbances 
which were very much to be regretted. 
Still, no such observations as those which 
had been made by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland ought to have been made by 
any person holding office. Now, there 
was another habit which that right hon. 
Gentleman had got into, and that was 
the denouncing of the Church and Land 
Acts. Those Acts were opposed, and no 
doubt conscientiously, by the Party now 
in power; but they had become part of 
the law of theland. They were measures 
which could not possibly be revoked, and 
he felt that there was no idea on the 
_ of the Government to disturb them. 
hen, was it wise or prudent to con- 
tinue attacks against those measures, 
and by doing which angry feelings were 
aroused in the minds of the people? 
Nothing could be more mischievous in 
Ireland than to talk of unsettling what 
had been done. He had hada short 
experience of government in Ireland, 
and he could say that while in Office as 
Lord Lieutenant he derived much benefit 
from the kind assistance of political op- 
ponents, and especially from the advice 
of his noble Friend the late Lord Mayo. 
Both Parties in the State desired the 
presperity of Ireland, and for that a 
steady and settled system of government 
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was more desirable than anything else ; 
and if he were an Irishman he should 
give every possible support to the Chief 
Secretary in the difficult duties he had to 
discharge. That being so, if the present 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
kept more watch over his words, he 
would not himself regret it hereafter, 
and it would be for the advantage of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and more 
satisfactory to the country. 

Viscounr CRANBROOK said, that 
in regard to the measure before the 
House, no one could complain of the 
course which had been taken by noble 
Lords opposite. An equal desire had 
been shown on both sides to advance 
legislation with a view of relieving the 
distress which unhappily prevailed in 
Ireland; but when the Government 
were called upon by noble Lords oppo- 
site to take certain steps,' those ‘noble 
Lords appeared to forget what was the 

osition in which affairs actually stood. 

t might be as was afraid 
there were good grounds for saying it 
was true—that ine had not been sufi- 
cient activity on the part of the Guar- 
dians in Donegal; but until this Bill was 
in force, the Government had not the 
power to do what they were called upon 
to do. The Government had done all 
in their power to induce the Guardians 
to act in the matter; but until the Bill 
was passed, they could take no stronger 
measures. He quite agreed that the 
powers of the Poor Law ought to be 
put in force, and it was extremely desir- 
able that the powers conferred in respect 
of the Seeds Act should be put into 
operation, because once the seeds were 
in the ground, the minds of the people 
would be relieved, to some extent, as to 
the future. If, however, the facts which 
had been referred to by the noble Lord 
could be substantiated, the Government 
would at once see what could be done 
with regard to them. Another subject 
had cropped up in connection with this 
question which had little to do with the 
measure before the House. He referred 
to the speech made by his right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
which he regretted had been introduced, 
though he was not the one to fo. on 
of one Member of Parliament attacking 


another, in a fair and reasonable manner, 
for any speech he might have made out- 
of-doors. He had no doubt that his 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
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for Ireland had made a very out-spoken 
speech, and he should have been glad to 
have read that speech, in order to see 
context of the quotations that had been 
brought before the House. But it 
pr be remembered that a speech such 
as that delivered by his right hon. Friend, 
in a Fe of the country with which he 
was iliar, and in which he and his 
family were well known, was not like a 
speech delivered in Parliament. In a 
speech delivered in the House of Com- 
mons, it was necessary for the speaker 
to guard himself against surprise; but 
in such a speech as was made at Kendal, 
before a general audience, it was only 
deemed necessary to put before the 
auditory the strong points and leave out 
the weak ones—speeches which required 
much explanation never making much 
impression on such occasions, the effect 
of the explanation given being to destroy 
the efficiency of the strong points. No 
doubt, his right hon. Friend spoke 
strongly on that occasion, and said that 
rents were not paid very well in Ireland 
at the present time. ell, no doubt, 
there were many parts of Ireland where 
the rents did not come in freely; but 
that was not always because of any 
dishonesty on the part of tenants, or 
disinclination to perform their con- 
tracts, but because of the cruel and 
distressing pressure put upon them by 
men not to discharge their duties. No 
one could take up a newspaper in the 
country without seeing in it some allu- 
sion to threatening letters and such like 
menaces, which had been sent to well- 
disposed tenants. It was only right, 
therefore, that men on both sides should 
speak outupon this subject, and show that 
they were not parties to a Socialistic 
agitation, which was endeavouring to 
turn men who would be honest into men 
who could hardly be distinguished from 
rogues ; while the agitators themselves, 
taking advantage of the occasion to 
carry out their designs, yet took care 
not to put themselves in the respon- 
sible position of those whom they 
advised to follow a particular course. 
There was allusion made to another 

int, and that was in respect of certain 
egislative measures which had been 
passed. But he could not be deterred 
from saying that, without attempting to 
repeal the Land Act of 1870 and the 
Church Act of 1869, harm resulted from 
such legislation. They were told that 
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they must leave those Acts where they 
were; but, while he would admit that 
it was impossible in the case of those 
measures to restore what had been taken 
away, he would say that the principles 
which were laid down in them had, in- 
stead of giving the relief which was 
foreshadowed, only whetted the appetite 
of the people for further legislation in 
the same direction. In that sense, there- 
fore, they spoke; and, while assisting the 
Executive to carry out the law, they 
could not be prevented from saying that 
in the measures which had been passed 
there were principles laid down that had 
brought about greater evils than those 
which those measures were intended to 
cure. However, he hoped that as re- 
garded the Bill before the House, they 
would all heartily act together and en- 
deavour to provide means for the relief 
we! ae distress which prevailed in Ire- 
and. 


Report of Amendments agreed to. 
Bill to be read 8* on Monday next. 


ARMY — AUXILIARY FORCES — THE 
VOLUNTEER REVIEW ON EASTER 
MONDAY—ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 


Lorp CAMPBELL, in moving— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty for Copies of the despatches from 
military officers in general command of the 
arg reviews upon successive Easter Mon- 

ys,” 


said, that the Government had, wisely or 
unwisely, resolved,to sanction a Volun- 
teer Review upon the ensuing Easter 
Monday. He (Lord Campbell), the 
other evening, asked for a Ser of the 
Report of Sir Hope Grant made in 1871; 
but the noble Viscount the Under Se- 
erstary of State for War (Viscount Bury) 
would not consent to produce it unless 
all the other Reports, which were less 
censorious, were produced. It would 
now be quite unnecessary to say any- 
thing more upon this subject, as the 
whole of it was before the House. His 
aim was not to cast any stigma upon 
the Auxiliary Force with which he had 
been connected, but he wished to see 
what Sir Hope Grant had reported about 
them. He did not move for that de- 
spatch for his private information, but 
in the public interest; and in now 
moving for the whole of them, as he did, 


Viscount Cranbrook 
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it was solely in deference to what the 
noble Viscount had suggested in de- 
clining to give alone the particular de- 
spatch in question—namely, that he 
(Lord Campbell) should move not for 
one, but for all. He therefore hoped 
his Motion would be acceded to. 


Moved, that an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for Copies of the despatches 
from military officers in general command of 
the volunteer reviews upon successive Easter 
Mondays.” —( The Lord Campbell.) 


Viscount BURY said, he had not 
suggested that the noble Lord should 
move for all these despatches ; but what 
he said was, in answer to some of the 
observations of the noble Lord, that it 
would be hardly fair to have a Return 
of one despatch which was unfavourable, 
and leave out of the bundle all those 
which were of a very different tenor. 
The production of all these despatches 
mera not be of any general interest. 
To grant the Return would require a 
large amount of Departmental work, 
alk it would be work which was purely 
of an antiquarian character, and not of 
general interest to the public. There 
were 16 or 17 of them, and the details 
were of matters of bygone days, and 
would be dreary and unprofitable read- 
ing. He had himself relations with a 
great many Volunteers, and he had not 
met with one who desired to have these 
Reports. It should be remembered that 
the Volunteer system had been very 
much changed in recent years, and 
really no good purpose could be served 
by granting the Return. Besides, suffi- 
cient publicity had been given to them 
at the time by the insertion of them in 
all the newspapers, which were of easy 
access to the noble Lord. Not only that, 
but they had all been published in Zhe 
Volunteer Service Gasette, a copy of which 
could be purchased for the small sum of 
3d. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, the noble 
Viscount suggested the Motion, and he 
(Lord Campbell) was surprised that he 
had come down to oppose it. 

Viscount BURY. begged the noble 
Lord’s pardon ; he did not suggest it. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, he would be 
ep ready to accept the Report of 

ir Hope Grant, and would not ask for 
the others. The Motion was not of 
sufficient importance to divide the House 
upon ; however, he would not withdraw 
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it, but leave the Government to negative 
it. 


On Question? Resolved in the Negative. 


House adjourned at half past 
Six o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 


aes 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 5th March, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Setzcr Commirrees — Public 
Works Loans, Merchant Ships Laden in 
Bulk, Public Accounts, nominated. 

Suppiy — considered in Committee — Exchequer 
Bonds, £3,410,000. 

Resolutions [March 4] reported. 

Ways anp Mrans—considered in Committee— 
Consolidated Fund, £3,982,902 3s. 3d. ; Con- 
solidated Fund, $16,641,300. 

Private Brun (by Order) — Second Reading— 
Edinburgh Suburban and Southside Junction 
Railway *. 

Pustic Brts—Resolutions in Committee—Pro- 
bate of Wills, &c. ne Duties]. 

First Reading — Parliamentary Elections and 
Corrupt Practices * [102]. 

Third Reading—Road Debts on Entailed Estates 
(Scotland) * [95], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


o> 0 — 


POOR - LAW — LIABILITY TO POOR 
RATES — OVERSEERS OF ST. WER- 
BURGH v. HUTCHINSON. 


Sr CHARLES W. DILKE asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been called to the case of the overseers 
of St.Werburgh v. Hutchinson, reported 
in the ‘Justice of the Peace” for 6th 
December last, in which it was decided 
that when an outgoing occupier quits 
premises before the expiration of the 
period for which a poor rate is made and 
the premises remain unoccupied, the out- 
going occupier is liable for the whole of 
the rate; whether he has considered the 
severity of the fine thus imposed on 
persons for a mere change of residence ; 
and, whether he is prepared to propose 
any amendment of the Law thus de- 
clared ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : Sir, my 
attention has been called to the case re- 
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ferred to, in which the decision was to 
the effect stated in the Question. It has 
been the law ever since the statute of 
Elizabeth that a poor-rate which is made 
to cover prospective expenditure during 
the estimated period becomes due imme- 
diately after its allowance by the Jus- 
tices, and the occupier at that time is 
liable to pay the whole amount. If this 
were not so the parish officers would be 
involved in difficulty, as any occupier 
might allege that he was going to quit 
before the end of the half-year, and 
claim to pay part of the rate only. 
With regard to the broken periods there 
is, no doubt, some complication. If an 
outgoing tenant has not paid his rates, 
the law provides that the incoming 
tenant shall be liable for so much as is 
due in respect of his own term of occu- 
pation ; but if, on the contrary, the out- 
going tenant has paid the rates for the 
whole period, it is doubtful whether he 
can recover the like proportion from the 
incoming tenant. To this extent, per- 
haps, the law might be properly 
amended, although the general principle 
of it is evidently designed for the pro- 
tection of the interests of the ratepayers 
as a body. It would, however, entail 
endless difficulties if an occupier could 
refuse to pay his full rate on the ground 
that he was going to quit before the end 
of the half-year, or if the overseers were 
obliged to refund to him a portion of his 
rate. Every tenant knows what his 
legal obligations are, and it is for him 
when taking his house to make his con- 
tract accordingly. 


CRIME (I[RELAND)—ATTACK ON 
TENANT RIGHT MEETING 
AT PORTADOWN. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If his attention 
has been drawn to the reports that, on 
Wednesday last, a public meeting to ad- 
vocate Tenant Right in the neighbour- 
hood of Portadown was attacked by alarge 
body of persons armed with bludgeons 
and other weapons, and headed by a band 
of fifes and drums playing Orange party 
tunes ; whether it is true that a notice or 
proclamation had been previously pub- 
lished denouncing the proposed Tenant 
Right meeting as disloyal and seditious, 
and summoning the adversaries of Tenant 


Right to attend and oppose it; whether 
it is true that many of the advocates 
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of Tenant Right present were severely 
struck and beaten and the meeting vio- 
lently broken up; and, whether he can 
inform the House why the authorities 
took no precautions for the defence of a 
number of people engaged in holding a 
public meeting ? 

Sm THOMAS M‘CLURE asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
any of the persons concerned in the 
attack upon a public meeting held at 
Portadown on Wednesday the 25th ult. 
for the purpose of urging upon Parlia- 
ment the further security of tenant 
right in Ireland had been made amen- 
able; and, if it is the intention of the 
Government to institute an inquiry into 
the circumstances connected therewith ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I find that 
the facts are substantially as stated in 
the first three paragraphs of the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
(Mr. O’Donnell). With respect to the 
last paragraph, I find that the con- 
stabulary authorities, both before and 
after the publication of the notice de- 
nouncing the intended gathering, con- 
sulted the local magistrates as to the 
necessity for the adoption of extraor- 
dinary measures of precaution. The 
magistrates, however, among whom was 
the gentleman who occupied the position 
of chairman at the tenant-right meeting, 
were unanimously of opinion that there 
was no necessity for precautionary mea- 
sures, and they recommended that the 
constabulary should not be displayed in 
force in the field where the meeting was 
to be held. In defence of the action of 
the authorities, I think it right to place 
before the House the evidence upon 
which they had to form their judgment. 
A proclamation was published, as has 
been indicated. It ran as follows :— 

**To the Loyalists of Portadown and Neigh- 
bourhood.—_A fiumber of reckless agitators, 


under pretence of endeavouring to ameliorate 
the condition of the tenant-farmers, are pro- 


- mulgating doctrines in the south and west of 


Treland which, if acted upon, would rupture the 
bond of union between Pngland and Ireland, 
create universal anarchy and communism, and 
plunge the country into the horrors of a civil 
war. The province of Ulster has hitherto been 
saul free from this pestilential agitation; 
but latterly attempts have been made to divert 
the attention of the tenant-farmers from the 
peaceable industries which they have hitherto 
contentedly pursued, and incite them to a de- 
nunciation of their landlords, with whom the 
most cordial relations have up to the present 
been maintained. In answer to the so-called 
tenant-farmers’ meeting announced for Wednes- 


Mr. O’ Donneli 
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day next, let the loyalists of Portadown and 
neighbourhood assemble in their thousands to 
protest against this exhibition of sedition in.a 
town which has so long maintained a reputation 
for loyalty to the Crown and Constitution. God 
save the Queen.” 


I must say that, taken by itself, the 
perusal of this document might have 
given rise to some apprehension that a 
breach of the peace might possibly 
occur, but about the same time a resolu- 
tion adopted at a meeting of the Porta- 
down Orange Lodge was made public. 
It was in the following terms :— 


‘That no drums or drumming parties in con- 

nection with this district will assemble in Porta- 
down on Wednesday for the purpose of inter- 
fering with the meeting to be held on that day, 
and that we, as a body of loyal Orangemen, will 
not have anything whatever to do with the 
meeting.” 
Acting on that information, the autho- 
rities and the constabulary arrived at the 
conclusion that there was no necessity 
for any exhibition of the police force. 
With regard to the Question of the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Sir Thomas 
M‘Clure), I understand that no person 
has been made amenable to the law with 
regard to these transactions. It, however, 
rests with the persons assaulted to insti- 
tute proceedings themselves, and until 
the result of such proceedings is ascer- 
tained it would be premature for the 
Government to arrive at any conclusion 
in the matter. 


CENTRAL COLLEGE OF TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES asked Mr. Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, If the Com- 
missioners of the Exhibition of 1851 
have consented to recommend the accept- 
ance of the proposals made to them by 
the City and Guilds of London Institute 
for the purchase of land fronting the 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, for 
a central College of Technical Educa- 
tion; and, if so, whether there would 
be any objection to produce the. Corre- 
spondence ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER: Sir, I understand that the pro- 
posal is not for the purchase, but the 

ift of a site to the City and Guilds’ 

stitute for the purpose of establishing 
the Central Institution. Such a pro- 
posal has been made, and at present is 
under consideration. 
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ORDINANCE MAPS—HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Mr. HALSEY asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, When the Ordin- 
ance Maps on the 25-inch scale will 
be published of those parishes in the 
county of Hertford, the survey of 
which has now for some time been com- 
pleted ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL, in reply, said, 
he had communicated with the Director 
of the Survey, who informed him that 
the survey of Hertfordshire was com- 
pleted, and the plans of a 25-inch scale 
all drawn. Maps for one-half of the 
county were ready, and it was hoped the 
rest would be completed in the course 
of the next 18 months. 


CRIMINAL LAW—CASE OF MARTIN 
LEONARD. 


Mr. EDGE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to a 
case which was brought before the 
borough justices in the town of Hanley 
on Monday the 23rd of February, and 
which was reported in the “ Stafford- 
shire Advertiser”’ of Saturday last, in 
which one Martin Leonard was charged 
with being drunk and disorderly, and 
assaulting a police officer, and was fined 
by the bench one guinea and costs. 
Afterwards, on being asked by the 
clerk of the court if he had any goods 
to be distrained upon, Leonard replied 
that he had a matchbox if that would 
do. Whereupon the magistrates, to 
mark their disapproval of his insolence, 
fined the prisoner five pounds and costs, 
or two months imprisonment in default ; 
and, whether the magistrates in this 
case did not exceed their jurisdiction ; 
and if he will order the release of the 
—- on the payment of the original 
fine 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, there could be no doubt that if the 
facts of the case were as stated in the 
Question, the magistrates would have 
exceeded their jurisdiction. It appeared, 
however, from the statement of the 
magistrates, that the prisoner was 
brought before them on two charges 
—the one of having been drunk and 
disorderly, and the other of having 
assaulted the police. They decided, 
dealing very leniently with those charges, 
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to impose a fine of one guinea and costs, 
or one month’s imprisonment in default 
of payment. The prisoner declared that 
he would go to prison, and while he was 
about to be removed the police brought 
under the notice of the Bench a previous 
sentence which had been “apex upon 
him without the option of a fine. It 
was in consequence of that previous 
conviction, and for no other reason, that 
the fine of one guinea had been increased 
in amount. 
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ARMY RETIREMENT—THE ROYAL 
WARRANT. : 


CotoneL ‘ARBUTHNOT asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Why the 
Royal Warrant dealing with voluntary 
retirement and service under twenty 
years of age, which was to have been 
circulated on Ist instant (with antedate 
of 5th ultimo), has not yet been issued 
from the War Office; and, whether he 
has any objection to laying a Copy of 
the same upon the Table of the House 
without delay ? 

Coronet LOYD LINDSAY: Sir, a 
copy of the Warrant is at this moment 
lying in the Library of the House. The 
delay in its publication was owing to 
there being more printed matter in it 
than usual. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—THE “ LOUISA 
FLETCHER” OF LIVERPOOL (UN- 
SEAWORTHINESS). 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Parliament- 
ary Secretary of the Board of Trade, If 
he is prepared to prosecute the owner 
of the ship ‘‘ Louisa Fletcher” on the 
charge of sending an unseaworthy ship 
to sea ; and, if not, if he would explain 
why he does not think it ‘desirable to 
do so? 

Viscount SANDON : In the absence 
of my hon. Friend, I beg to be allowed 
to answer the Question. I have referred 
all the official Papers connected with 
the case to my legal adviser for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether any offence 
has been committed as to which it would 
be my duty to direct a prosecution. In 
the meantime I can give no opinion on 
the subject, but I shall be ready to lay 
Papers on the Table of the House if 
desired. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT—THE © 
PRISONS ACT, 1868 — EXECUTIONS 
IN KIRKDALE GAOL. 


Mr. HIBBERT asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to the stringent conditions laid down by 
the High Sheriff of Lancashire for the 
admission of reporters to Kirkdale 
Prison during the executions on Tues- 
day last; whether he is aware that the 
editors of some of the Liverpool news- 
papers declined to accept such conditions 
of admission, as being opposed to the 
spirit of freedom in which English 
journals are conducted ; and, whether, 
as the coroner and jury who held the 
inquest upon the bodies unanimously 
condemned the exclusion of the repre- 
sentatives of the Press from executions, 
he will at once issue regulations which 
will not only permit a certain number 
of reporters or other unofficial witnesses 
to be present at an execution, but will 
also allow an independent statement to 
be given to the public of the manner in 
which the law has been carried into 
effect ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: Sir, I 
wish to point out that an erroneous im- 
pression appears to prevail on the part 
of the public on this subject. There 
seems to be an idea that executions are 
carried out by the officers of the gaol 
under the direction of the Home Secre- 
tary. Nothing could be more erroneous. 
I have nothing to do with the matter 
from beginning to end. The condemned 
man is handed over to the High Sheriff, 
who, by the law, is the person appointed 
to carry out the execution, and I pre- 
sume that the High Sheriff is a person 
of the highest possible standing in his 
county. With respect to this particular 
case, the High Sheriff told me that he 
was perfectly willing that unofficial 
aa should be present; but that he 

ad a very strong feeling—a feeling 
which I believe is shared by every hon. 
Gentleman in this House—that nothing 
ean be more injurious to the public, in 
any form or shape, than those descrip- 
tion of executions which we were ac- 
customed to see in the newspapers from 
time to time for a long series of years; 
and I am quite sure that nobody wants 
that kind of thing to. be revived. Those 
hon. Members who took an interest in the 
passing of the Private Executions Act 
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will remember that its object was to 
prevent the demoralizing scenes that 
might be witnessed by a mob varying, 
perhaps, from 200 to 2,000 persons at 
the outside ; butif these descriptions are 
to go on, they will be read, not by 2,000 
persons, but by millions throughout the 
country, and great harm cannot fail to 
be done by them. Therefore, as I have 
said, I do not believe that anybody 
would care to revive that state of things. 
The High Sheriff in this case, according 
to my mind, did quite right. He was 
quite willing that the representatives of 
the Press should be present, but he 
wanted to take precautions that no such 
descriptions as I have referred to should 
appear. I think that he was quite 
right. I am quite aware that the liberty 
of the Press ought not to be interfered 
with or controlled. I believe it is very 
likely that some of the representatives 
of the Press said that whenever they did 
go they must go unshackled. But if 
they were to be admitted to executions, 
and if the descriptions that we used to 
have are again to go forth without any 
control, then I say that the mischief 
will be increased tenfold. What ! stated 
the other night I now state again—that 
these matters are entirely in the hands 
of the High Sheriff, and I do not think 
that I, as Home Secretary, ought to in- 
terfere. I have not the smallest objec- 
tion that the matter should be left to 
some independent authority, but the 
difficulty is to get independent persons 
to act. What I stated was, that I would 
communicate with some vf the principal 
High Sheriffs, and also with the Visiting 
Justices, to see if any arrangement 
could be made; but, whatever is done, 
I must enter my most emphatic protest 
against any revival of those old descrip- 
tions which we used to have of execu- 
tions, which caused much demoraliza- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT : Sir, I suppose 
I am not in Order in following the right 
hon. Gentleman; but the right hon. 
Gentleman has made a speech upon a 
very important, I think a very painful, 
subject. He has referred to what was 
recommended by the Commission on 
Private Executions. One of the objec- 
tions made before the Commission— 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Order!’’ and ‘‘Move!’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the right hon. 
Gentleman desires to put a Question 
arising out of the Answer of the Secre- 
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tary of State for the Home Department, 
he would be in Order in doing so. 

Mrz. JOHN BRIGHT: Sir, that I 
may put myself in Order, if the House 
will allow me, I will conclude with a 
Motion. Amongst the witnesses whose 
evidence was taken by the Capital Pun- 
ishment Commission, upon which I sat, 
there was one witness who was entirely 
against public executions, but he said 
that he was greatly afraid that if private 
executions were permitted capital punish- 
ment would very soon be abolished. He 
believed that the public would not stand 
such a monstrous state of things as that 
aman should be strangled in private 
and the public should know nothing 
about it. That is my ‘opinion. I was 
against public executions; I am against 
capital punishment. But I believe that 
the present system is one which is out- 
raging the feelings of the public, and 
that the High Sheriff of Lancashire has 
done much to make it impossible to con- 
tinue private executions as they have 
been carried on. I beg to ask them the 
question—I will not intrude further— 
if we and the country are to understand 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State washes his hands entirely 
of the whole matter, and leaves it in the 
hands of the High Sheriff, who may be 
anybody? I have been at Council meet- 
ings where the high sheriffs are chosen, 
and I know how they are chosen and 
how they are nominated, and I happen 
to know several of them. They are only 
appointed for one year; they are not, 
generally speaking, men of experience. 
They may bring their own particular 
fashion and their own particular thought 
into such a transaction as this just for 
one year. I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if the House and if the 
country is to understand that he, as 
Home Secretary, has nothing whatever 
to do with the matter, and that Parlia- 
ment has no remedy whatever, except 
declaring by Resolution its opinion on 
this question ? It is something pain- 
ful to think that a High Sheriff may 
exercise his private Fie pre as he 
pleases in a matter of this kind. I beg 


to move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY, in second- 
ing the Motion, said, it was right that 
the House should know that executions 
as they were now conducted were in 
many respects experimental. The pre- 
sent executioner was an individual who 
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seemed to be at liberty to put into prac- 
tice any particular theory. The question 
was a much more serious one than hon. 
Gentlemen opposite seemed to think. It 
was quite clear to his mind that if the 
matter were left in the position in which 
the Secretary of State seemed determined 
to leave it—that was to say, to the 
caprice or judgment of one person, the 
High Sheriff, who varied in accordance 
with the number of counties and from 
year to year—the public would no longer 
tolerate private executions at all. The 
lecture, he might add, which the right 
hon. Gentleman had read to the news- 
papers must, if it were to be attended to, 
be extended in other directions, and their 
columns must be revised in connection 
with other subjects. What he desired 
particularly, however, to point out was 
that those executions were in the nature 
of experiments. Formerly criminals 
were executed in this country by the 
process of strangulation ; but at present 
they were deprived of life by the disloca- 
tion of the neck and the tearing of the 
muscles which united the neck to the 
head, and the House ought to know that 
on one occasion when an experiment of 
the kind was made, a man’s head was 
actually pulled off. In the case which 
he referred to, the rope was of a par- 
ticular character and the drop of a par- 
ticular length. The rope was too un- 
yielding and the drop too long, and the 
result was that the man’s head was 
jerked off his body. If there had been 
no reporters present, the circumstances 
of that case would never have been 
known to the public; and the country, 
he was sure, would not stand having ex- 
ecutions carried on in private unless 
there were independent witnesses who 
would narrate to the public as much or 
as little as they pleased, on their own 
responsibility, of the horrifying and 
bungling incidents that fréquently oc- 
curred. He entered his protest against 
the doctrine which had been enunciated 
by the Secretary of State, and he trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
himself lay down regulations, and not 
leave the matter to the caprice of High 
Sheriffs. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Ur. John Bright.) 


Mr. HIBBERT wished to explain the 
reason why he had put his Question. 
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He quite agreed with the desire of the 
right hon. Gentleman to do away with 
sensational reports in newspapers; but 
the reason he had asked the Question 
was that, owing to the passing of the 
Prisons Act, the position of matters had 
been entirely changed. When the Act 
was passed substituting intermural for 
public executions, power was retained to 
the High Sheriff and Visiting Justices 
to allow a certain number of the general 
public to be admitted to executions. By 
the Prisons Act, however, the powers of 
the Visiting Justices in regard to the 
admission of independent witnesses had 
been transferred to the Home Secretary. 
Therefore, he (Mr. Hibbert) thought he 
was justified in asking the Home Secre- 
tary whether, as the Visiting Justices 
had now no power to permit the admis- 
sion of a limited number of persons at 
the time an execution was taking place, 
he was prepared to lay down regulations 
which would admit of the presence of 
some of the public at executions? But he 
should like it to be clearly understood 
that he had not the slightest sympathy 
with the publication of sensational arti- 
cles, nor had he the least desire that any 
member of the Press, or others who were 
admitted into the prison, should make 
use of their presence for that purpose. 
Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I must, 
Sir, if I may be allowed to do so, rather 
deprecate discussion on this matter. It 
seems to me rather contrary to the ruling 
which fell from the Chair a few days ago, 
and this certainly cannot be a matter of 
imminence—{ ‘‘ Oh! ’”’ |—there is no exe- 
cution immediately pending that I know 
of. The right hon. Gentleman will have 
an opportunity—[Mr. Jonun Bricur: 
No! ]—well, I think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will have an ample opportunity 
another time of putting a Question on 
going into Committee of Supply or other- 
wise; and rather than interrupt the 
ordinary course of Business, which ap- 
pears to me to be distinctly at variance 
with the ruling of the Speaker twice over 
in one night, it appears to me that it 
would be better to take that course. 
Having said that, I am perfectly willing 
to answer the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Question. I do not think he could have 
been in the House when this question 
was raised a night or two ago; but what 
I stated then, and what I believe I stated 
this afternoon, was that I had promised 
to put myself in communication with the 


Mr. Hibbert 
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High Sheriffs and Visiting Committees 
of the prisons to see what understanding 
could be come to. [Mr. Joun Bricut 
dissented.] I have stated so twice over. 
What I stated was, that I should put 
myself in communication with them to 
see what arrangements could be made. 
What I state now is, that no one wishes 
that sensational paragraphs should ap- 
pear, but no one would object to inde- 
pendent criticism. That is all I wished 
to say. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I do not rise to continue the debate 
on this question; but I wish to protest 
against the lecture which the right hon. 
Gentleman has thought it necessary to 
administer to my right hon. Friend. I 
see no analogy whatever between the 
case which has arisen to-night, and that 
which was adverted to by the Speaker 
afew nights ago. Upon that occasion 
the Speaker ruled—and ruled very pro- 
perly, I think—that it was irregular to 
refer to debates which had taken place 
in this House during the present Session, 
and also irregular and highly inexpedient 
to occupy the time of the House by Ques- 
tions on the conduct of Members as to 
pledges they had or had not given to 
their constituents; and the Speaker 
pointed out that those irregularities were 
not covered by a Motion for the Adjourn- 
ment of the House. It appears to me 
that it is a very different case, indeed, 
when an hon. Member rises to make some 
observations which, in his opinion, are 
called for by the very elaborate Answer 
—which amounted almost to a speech— 
which has just been given by the right 
hon. Gentleman. Whether Answers of 
the kind are desirable, or whether it is 
desirable that debates on short Notice 
should arise in this way or not, I will 
not say. Certainly there is no analogy 
whatever between the case adverted to 
by the right hon. Gentleman and the 
present case on which my right hon. 
Friend has spoken; but I do not think 
my right hon. Friend has fairly laid him- 
self open to the strictures of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Tux CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I likewise do not desire at 
all to enter upon the subject to which the 
Question refers; but I do think it is of 
importance that, if we are to have any 
regularity in our proceedings, there 
should be care exercised in allowing the 
practice of raising debates upon Ques- 
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tions in this way. If it is always to be 
held that when a Question is put to a 
Minister, and the Answer does not satisfy 
the Gentleman who puts it, an oppor- 
tunity is to be taken of moving the Ad- 
journment of the House, and of spring- 
ing a discussion upon it, we destroy the 
whole of the system by which Motions 
get precedence one of another, and at 
any time we may have questions raised 
without Notice. Without saying that 
there are no cases in which some lati- 
tude ought to be allowed, we ought to 
carefully restrain the practice; but I 
have heard you, Sir, on former occasions 
reprobate or deprecate the practice of 
raising discussions on Answers which 
were given by Ministers relative to 
Answers which were not considered 
satisfactory to the Questions as one 
most injurious to the order of our pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, like my noble 
Friend near me, I did not intend to en- 
ter upon this question; but a point of 
considerable importance in connection 
with the order of our proceedings has 
arisen out of the debate. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, I think, is provid- 
ing against a danger that does not exist. 
He seems to suppose that there is a dis- 

osition somewhere on this Bench to 

old that whenever an Answer given by 
a Minister is unsatisfactory to the ques- 
tioner, a Motion of Adjournment should 
be moved. I will go as far as the right 
hon. Gentleman in deprecating the Mo- 
tion of Adjournment. Many a time I 
have winced and smarted under them, 
especially on one or two occasions on 
which I remember they had been made 
by Gentlemen whom I see sitting oppo- 
site. But the real case, I think, is this. 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary was led—and I cannot in the 
slightest degree blame him for it—to re- 
ply to a Question by what was virtually 
a speech upon a subject which is not 
viewed with the same warmth of feeling 
by all Members of the House, but which 
is viewed with great warmth and depth 
of feeling by certain other Members. 
Iam sure my right hon. Friend would 
be the last man to encourage Motions of 
this kind upon slight occasion; but it 
did appear to him that this was one of 
the exceptional cases on which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer thinks that 
Motions may be made. I cannot see 
that censure is due to my right hon. 
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Friend for having set forth very clearly, 
and by no means at undue length, his 
views on a question of great interest and 
importance. I never made a Motion 
under such circumstances myself, and I 
trust I never shall; but my right hon. 
Friend, having a strong feeling on the 
matter, had, I think, a very fair justifi- 
cation for the Motion out of the speech 
made, also, I think, without blame, by 
the right hon. Gentleman. I think we 
may now let the discussion drop, espe- 
noe as nobody has been very much 
urt. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ORDERS IN COUNCIL—PUBLICATION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, If he is aware that 
the Orders in Council, to which he re- 
ferred as being in the Library, are not 
in the Library for dates after 1858; and 
if he will cause the subsequent ones to 
be sent there ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, the Orders 
in Council are to befound in The Gazettes, 
which are in the Library of the House 
of Commons. There have this day been 
supplied to the Library bound copies of 
the Admiralty Orders in Council up to 
June, 1878. Since that date the Ad- 
miralty Orders in Council have not been 
bound. It will, I think, be desirable 
that they should be bound, and issued 
asa book or books. The Orders in 
Council issued since 1873 shall be sup- 
pen to the Library, and there will also 

e supplied copies of all future Orders 
in Council as they are issued. 


NAVY—RECREATION GROUNDS AT 
PORTSMOUTH. 


Lorpv CHARLES BERESFORD asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, If the 
Admiralty are going to grant any help 
towards the proposed recreation ground 
for the Officers, Blue Jackets, Marines, 
and Soldiers, at Portsmouth ; and, if so, 
whether in money, labour, or material? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, the ques- 
tion of providing a recreation ground 
for the Navy and Army at Portsmouth 
has been under the consideration of a 
joint committee of Officers of both Ser- 
vices at Portsmouth, and their Report, 
which includes the questions of the ex- 
pene which may be contributed from 

avy funds, or of any assistance which 
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may be provided from the Dockyard, is 
now under the consideration of the Ad- 


miralty. 


RETURN OF MEMBERS OF THE CIVIL 
SERVICE ENGAGED IN TRADING. 


Mr. BLAKE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
can state when the Return, ordered at 
the close of the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, of the names of all Civil Servants 
now in the pay of the Government who 
are engaged in trading for profit, will be 
presented ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, that all Departments of the Go- 
vernment had been applied to on the 
subject by the Home Office, but that 
answers from all of them had not yet 
been received. If he did not receive the 
information soon, he would send another 
notice to the Departments. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—THE ELECTRIO 
LIGHT IN LIGHTHOUSES. 


Mr. LEA asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, If sufficient informa- 
tion has been obtained to warrant a de- 
cision as to the general use of the Elec- 
tric Light in Lighthouses; if not, when 
he expects to obtain such information ? 

Viscount SANDON : Sir, it rests with 
the Lighthouse authorities to make any 
gag for the adoption of the electric 

ight. No such proposal is now before 
us, and it does not belong to the Board 
of Trade to originate action on this mat- 
ter. The hon. Member will find in the 
evidence appended to the Report of the 
Select Committee on Lighting by Elec- 
tricity which sat last Session some most 
interesting and exhaustive statements 
respecting the use and cost of the electric 
light in lighthouses. 


IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Mr. DODDS asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether rules for the ad- 
ministration of ‘‘The National School 
Teachers (Ireland) Act, 1879,” have 
been made pursuant to that Act; and, if 
not, when it is intended to make them, 
and present them to Parliament ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
Sir, the rules in question were presented 
to Parliament on the 5th of February, 
the day on which Parliament met. 


Mr. W. H. Smith 


{COMMONS} 


ject. 
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The Easter Recess. 


CORONERS’ FEES (IRELAND). 


Mr. O’OLERY asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether the Grand 
Jury of Carlow had a discretionary power 
to disallow the Coroner’s fees for hold- 
ing of inquests in cases where death re- 
sulted from drunkenness; in case the 
Grand Jury have not that power, whe- 
ther the Coroner can include such dis- 
allowed fees in his next presentment ; 
and, if such powers are vested in Grand 
Juries, will he explain how it is that, in 
the form for Returns to Goverfiment by 
Coroners, there is a separate column for | 
such cases ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson): Sir, under 
9 & 10 Vict. c. 37, the Grand Jury have 
the duty cast on them of examining 
and approving the Coroner’s abstract 
and account of the inquisitions held by 
him, and they are empowered to examine 
the Coroner upon oath as to their cor- 
rectness; and it follows that in taking 
these steps they are clothed with a dis- 
cretionary power. Ifthe Coroner is dis- 
satisfied with the action of the Grand 
Jury on any point, it is open to him to 
apply to the Judge of Assize on tha sub- 
In reference to the last paragraph 
of the Question, I may draw the atten- 
tion of the hon. Member to the fact that 
in the Returns the column containing 
those cases in which the verdict was 
‘‘Death from excessive drinking,” is 
ranged under the more general heading 
of ‘‘ Death from natural causes.” 


PARLIAMENT—THE EASTER 
RECESS. 


Srr CHARLES W. DILKE inquired, 
Whether the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had changed his arrangements for 
Passion Week ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER: Sir, When the noble Lord (the 
Marquess of Hartington) put his Ques- 
tion to me at the beginning of yester- 
day’s Sitting I had received no Notice of 
his intention to do so, and I gave a 
doubtful answer as to the precise day 
on which I hoped the House might rise 
—namely, Thursday, the 25th instant. 
In the course of the evening several 
Gentlemen, including the hon. Member 
for Chelsea, represented to me that it 
would be more convenient for hon. Mem- 
bers that we should rise on Tuesday, the 
28rd, which it was suggested might be 
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done, as has been done in previous years, 
by the Government taking a Morning 
Sitting on that Tuesday for such Busi- 
ness as remains or which must be got 
through before the Easter Holidays. As 
I stated last night, I shall be very glad 
to be able to Pe as that plan if it should 
be found possible ; but, of course, it must 
depend somewhat on the progress of 
Business. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——- 9 — 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

INTOXICATING LIQUORS (LICENCES). 
RESOLUTION. 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON: Sir, I 
beg to move the Amendment which 
stands in my name— 

“That, inasmuch as the ancient and avowed 

object of Licensing the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors is to supply a supposed public want, 
without detriment to the public welfare, this 
House is of opinion that a legal power of re- 
straining the issue or renewal of licences should 
be placed in the hands of the persons most deeply 
interested and affected, namely, the inhabitants 
themselves, who are entitled to protection from 
the injurious consequences of the present system, 
by some efficient measure of local option.’ 
I am sure, Sir, that I shall not be 
thought to be bringing forward a subject 
which is not of the greatest importance. 
The attendance in this House shows that 
there is an interest taken in this question 
whichis, I am sure, equalled out-of-doors. 
Now, if I want any excuse for bringing 
this subject forward—if I want any rea- 
son to prove the very great evil that I 
am attacking—lI think I could find that 
proof nowhere better than in a speech 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made at the 
close of last year. I will ae quote one 
sentence from that speech, which was 
delivered at a meeting of the Licensed 
Victuallers of Exeter. In speaking there, 
he said— 

“The evils of drunkenness become more and 
more patent &ery day. If we examine into the 
matter, we are more and more impressed with 
the frightful evils which arise from it.” 

And the right hon. Gentleman concluded 
by saying— 

“The conscience of the country is fairly 
aroused upon the subject.” 


{Mancn 5, 1880} 
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Well, I believe this is the case. Thisisthe 
reason why I bring the subject before the 
House ; and I hope that hon. Gentleman 
will not for a moment be possessed with 
the idea that this is a teetotal question— 
I mean one which is only interesting to 
those who advocate temperance or total 
abstinence. We are not here to discuss 
whether drunkenness is a sin or a vice; 
but we are discussing a national ques- 
tion—whether drunkenness and drinking 
which exist to so large an extent in this 
country is not a national evil, and there- 
fore one which it behoves the House to 
deal with in the best way it can. Now, 
Sir, I will endeavour to say something 
about the power which we have of deal- 
ing with this evil; and I think that 
everyone will agree with me when I say 
that the laws which we have now for the 
regulation and distribution of drink 
amongst the people in this country are 
not perfect laws. I think that most 
people, and that all parties in the House, 
will agree that they might be improved, 
or, at any rate, that they are not workin 

thoroughly satisfactorily. It may be held 
that those laws are so arranged that 
there are some people who procure too 
little drink; but everybody will agree 
that they are so arranged that a great 
many —— get too much, more than is 
good for them, and more than is good 
for the State. Sometimes people talk of 
Free Trade; but I do not think I need 
occupy the time of the House in arguing 
against Free Trade in drink. That is 
very nearly, if not quite, an exploded 
idea. The House must remember that 
it is because Free Trade in drink failed 
—because it was found impossible to 
allow the sale of liquor in the same way 
as other commodities—it was because of 
that that you have had to do away with 
Free Trade and to resort to a system 
which is sometimes called a restrictive 
system, and sometimes called a regulated 
monopoly. This is rather an important 
matter to remember. We have tried 
what we may call alcoholic facilities in 
almost every shape in thecountry. The 
House will remember that 50 years ago 
great efforts were made to promote so- 
briety by giving the people cheap beer. 
The cry was—‘‘ Cheap wholesome beer 
to keep people from spirits;” but I 
think that everyone will agree that that 
Act failed. It had to be abandoned about 
ll years ago. In 1860, the then Prime 
Minister (Mr. Gladstone) made a point 
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of introducing cheap wines, and gave 
facilities for doing that. That was done 
with the very best intention, and some 
ple thought it would be some good ; 

ut again that has utterly failed, as all 
agree, in checking a great evil. Then 
we had the licensed grocers, whom we 
hear so much about. That was another 
system of dealing with the evil; but 
everyone agrees that the licensed grocers 
are most injurious to the community— 
[‘* No, no!” }—at least, almost everyone 
will agree, but not absolutely everyone. 
I beg pardon of the House. I should 
not generalize on this matter. It is 
principally the publicans who condemn 
the licensed grocers, and who say that 
they are the cause of all the crime and 
immorality of the country, and they are 
making a great attack upon licensed 
grocers, in which I heartily join; and 
when we have succeded in putting down 
licensed grocers, I hope the licensed 
grocers will join me in attacking the 
publicans. I may say that for genera- 
tions now we have tried to arrange the 
How, the When, and the Where to supply 
drink to the people ; and I am entitled in 
my argument to assume that we have 
made the law as perfect as we could make 
it, because all the great Parties in the 
State have tried their hand atit. Every- 
body remembers Lord Aberdare’s Bill— 
the Licensing Bill of the late Liberal 
Government—and everybody remembers 
—we have painful cause to remember— 
the Licensing Bill of the present Go- 
vernment, and which was the best they 
could do for us. And when both Go- 
vernments had tried to amend the sys- 
tem—and they both failed—we had one 
of the most important Committees ever 
nominated ; I allude to the Committee 
of the House of Lords on Intemperance. 
It sat for the long period of nearly three 
years to inquire into the state of intem- 
perance in this country and the causes 
which led to it, and ‘whether it could be 
cured by any legislation. Remember 
this was a very valuable Committee, and 
it has proved very valuable to a variety 
of people. The Secretary of State for 
the Home Department hardly ever made 
a speech for some years without hoping 
that the Lords’ Committee would soon 
report. It was the greatest godsend to 
him that ever a Secretary of State for 
the Home Department had ; for he never 
received a deputation from Teetotalers, 
Tipplers, Good Templars, Licensed Vic- 


Sir Wilfrid Lawsen 
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tuallers, or anybody else, but he must 
conclude—as you will see if you look at 
his speeches—that the whole subject 
was under the serious consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government, but that, 
unfortunately, nothing could be done 
until the House of Lords’ Committee 
had ——— Well, it has reported. I 
was on tip-toe of anxiety:to know 
what would be done. I asked last Ses- 
sion from the Ministers what they meant 
to do? but, of course, they were unable 
to give me any information on the sub- 
ject then. I took the first opportunity I 
had this Session of asking the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer again what steps the 
Government meant to take in order to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Lords’ Committee ?—and there were 20 
recommendations of that Committee, all 
of them, I am happy to say, going in 
my direction, and tending to reduce the 
facilities for the sale of intoxicating 
drink. But, instead of obtaining any 
satisfactory reply, I have always been 
assured that the Government are goin 
to do nothing ; therefore, as I have sai 
already, I am justified in concluding that 
the licensing system is not going <o be 
amended by this House and by the right 
hon. Gentlemen on that Bench, and that 
it is intended to allow it to continue as 
at present. Therefore, let me describe 
that system, and then proceed to show 
what I would propose as an amend- 
ment of the present system. I have 
said that we have first to consider how 
this drink is obtained; and here you 
notice the curious fact that there is no 
other trade in existence in which cha- 
racter is so strongly insisted upon except 
that of the Church. An applicant for a 
licence has to go before a magistrate to 
prove the soundness of his character, 
and once a-year he has to go up again 
to show that he still retains that excel- 
lent character that he had at first. I do 
not think I can give the Licensed Vic- 
tuallers too high a character; because 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in that 
remarkable speech, which has been such 
a great blessing to me, that he made 
at Exeter, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer described ‘‘the publicans and beer- 
shop-keepers of this country as of the 
very highest class.’”” He went to Serip- 
ture, and said—‘‘If you turn to the 
pages of the Old Testament ”’—[ Zaugh- 
ter.}—these are the Chancellor’s words 
remember, not mine— 
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“You will constantly see that mine host is 
the person of the greatest importance, and that 
he exercises a very considerable influence and 
authority with regard to those who come under 
his hospitality ; and I need not say that this is 
a position which he has not altogether lost in 
the present day. We know very well that when a 
stranger goes into a town or country, and, 
perhaps, requires information and: assistance, 
mine host is the man to whom he naturally 
applies to give him the assistance and the sup- 
port which he requires.” 


If I am not mistaken, I see the hon. 
and learned Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Clarke) sitting opposite tome. We are all 
glad to see him in the House—not as a 
politician, but asa man—and I am quite 
sure he will endorse the words of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and say 
that when a stranger or a candidate 
goes into any town, he finds all the sup- 

rt and assistance which he requires 

m the Licensed Victuallers. Sir, I 
say seriously that I do not wish to run 
down the Licensed Victuallers. I think 
there is nothing more foolish than getting 
up and calling them all sorts of names. 
It has been done now and then by some 
of those who take what is called an ex- 
treme temperance view; but any man 
who does that damages the cause in 
which he is engaged. I wish to give 
them every credit. I should no more 
blame the publican than I should blame 
the faggot-voter. Both of them are 
carrying on a legal business, and those 
who revile them revile this House, which 
allows faggot votes and other evils to 
exist ; and when we run them down we 
are running down ourselves, since we 
gave them the commission to carry on 
their trade. Then we come to the When 
this traffic is to be carried on, and here 
the law has most carefully dealt with it; 
because we in this House have been 
constantly called upon to say the hours, 
the days, the times, and seasons licensed 
houses should be open. There is to be 
no Sunday drinking in Scotland, and no 
Sunday drinking in Ireland, except in 
four or five of the largest cities—now, I 
believe, called thecities of refuge— where 
people can get drunk if they like. Then 
we have extension of hours. The pub- 
lican goes before the magistrates and asks 
them to extend the hours during which 
the sale of drink may be carried on in 
certain cases, where the public are likely 
to want something more to drink. The 
last extension was a curious one, I have 
heard. It took place at the ‘‘ Liverpool 
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election,’”? where both Parties on the 


Bench united to it an extension of 
hours for the declaration of the poll, and 
the plea on which that extension was 
asked for was, that it was intended for 
the maintenance of ‘‘ peace and order.” 
That is one way in which they maintain 
peace and order in Liverpool. Then you 
come to the Where—so we have had the 
How, the When, andthe Where. There, 
again, the law is most particular in what 
place the trade shall be carried on—the 
rateable value, the kind of house. When 
the publicans go before the magistrates, 
they generally have to explain that they 
have no back doors. Now, that is a 
very great point, though I never could 
understand it; but I believe that the 
reason is that the people who visit these 
places may be seen coming out by the 
front door; andI find in studying the 
works of my friends the Licensed Vic- 
tuallers, that if there is one thing they 
have a rooted objection to it is the prac- 
tice of secret drinking. We have not 
only the How, the When, and the 
Where; but we have the arrangement of 
the house to attend to; and then we 
have to consider the kind of people to 
whom the drink shall be sold. We 
passed a Statute declaring that nobody 
should sell it to a person who was under 
16 years of age ; and the publicans them- 
selves have said that they would never 
sell anything to those who had had what 
they considered to be enough liquor. At 
the Exeter dinner, where the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was in the chair, Mr. 
Alderman Harding, speaking for the 
‘respectable members of the trade””— 
though I supposed that they were all re- 
spectable—said they were all deter- 
mined not to serve any man who showed 
the slightest sign of intoxication. Well, 
that shows that the law is a failure ; be- 
cause although the Licensed Victuallers, 
according to their own confession, took 
the greatest care not to sell any liquor to 
a man who had had enough, it is a fact 
that in England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland, a year or two ago, there were 
about 350,000 persons dealt with for 
drunkenness; and if you question any 
intelligent police officer on the subject, 
he will tell you that for every one person 
who is so caught at least 10 escape. 
Therefore, although the law is so very 
stringent and lays down these rules, and 
the country is anxious to carry them out, 
you see what the result has been; and 
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I think I am justified in saying that that 
law has been one of the greatest failures 
which the world has ever seen. Now, 
we see that every man who contemplates 
the sale of drink has to go before the 
magistrates and has to prove three 
things—firstly, that he is an excellent 
man ; secondly, that he has an excellent 
house ; and, thirdly, that he has an ex- 
cellent intention not to make anybody 
drink too much; but on this matter 
what I want to point out is this—that 
for the benefit of the public the Justices 
of the Peace have a protective veto. 
They have the power of saying—‘‘ Al- 
though this man’g*character is good, 
although his hous¢is good, and although 
he himself is a suitable person as any 
we can find, yet, in our opinion, it is not 
desirable that he should sell drink in 
that particular locality.” The neigh- 
bours around about him do not want 
another public-house or a gin-shop set 
up in their midst, and the magistrates 
have the power of vetoing the applica- 
tion, and they have the power to exer- 
cise this veto for the benefit of the public 
at large. In this matter they are re- 
presentatives of the public, although 
they are not a representative body. 
They are one of the few public bodies 
which exercise considerable power with- 
out being representative. That power 
of regulating the sale of drink, that 
= of protecting the public, is in- 
ividual option—the option of four or 
five individuals on the magisterial bench. 
In many cases it is exercised to the 
greatest satisfaction of theircountrymen ; 
but there may be other cases where it is 
not, and where I think the wishes of 
the people ought to be consulted as to 
whether they would have another gin- 
shop set up amongst them or not. In 
addition to individual option let us have 
local option. Let us get at the opinion 
of the inhabitants themselves to make 
quite sure that injustice is not done, and 
that the drinking system is not forced 
on the local community against the wish 
of that community. Now, I wish this 
important matter to be dealt with by all. 
I do not want to confine it to one class. 
I want the rich and the poor to stand 
on the same footing, and to get the opi- 
ion of the public on the matter as 
argely and truly as you can possibly 
get it. You know that the rich man has 


plenty of means now of influencing the 
ustices as to licensing, and of prevent- 
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ing public-houses being set up near the 
place where he lives, because he con- 
siders them a nuisance; and all I ask 
is that that same power should be given 
to the poor which the rich man enjoys, 
and finds so much advantage from. This 
is not a teetotal question. I wish all 
men to express their opinion—sober men, 
moderate drinkers ; aye, even drunkards, 
for I believe that they would be the very 
first people to say ‘‘ Put it away.”’ I want 
tohave the opinion even of the drink 
dealers—to let all have the chance of say- 
ing how much they like the publicans and 
whether they want them or not. Why do 
I want this to be done? Because I know 
as well as I know anything, and any- 
body else may know it, too—I know 
that when these facilities for getting 
drink have been removed from the people 
there they have had the very greatest 
benefits, and everybody is contented with 
the system. I do not know whether the 
hon. and learned Member for Oam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Rodwell) is here to- 
night—oh ! yes, I see him sitting there 
on the other side, and I am very glad to 
see him. I did not see him at Cam- 
bridge the other night. I was going to 
pay him a compliment on that occasion ; 
but as he was not there I have reserved 
it for this House. He is a local opiionist, 
although he does not know it. { have 
been informed that there is a very nice 
village belonging to him, somewhere or 
other, called Ampton, which contains 
somewhere about 120 inhabitants spread 
over a large area; and I have been told 
—the hon. Gentleman will correct me if 
I am wrong—but I have been told that 
he will not allow a public-house to be 
established or opened in the place. I 
am right; he takes his hat off. I wish 
he had gone down to Cambridge and 
assisted me the other night to get the 
people of that county to support local 
option ; instead of which he was rattened 
by the brewers, and ran away, leaving 
me ignominiously driven from the plat- 
form by his own constituents, waving 
bottles in their hands. I hope he is 
going to speak to-night; and if he does 
L hope he will explain why the people 
of England in every locality are not to 
have the same power which he is bene- 
ficially using at his own place in getting 
rid of the drinkshops? I hope I need 
not occupy the time of the House by 
going over the whole world; but it will 
be found, and it is the same everywhere 
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—go to Sweden, for example, and you 
will find that since the people abolished 
drinkshops Sweden, instead of being one 
of the most drunken countries in Europe, 
is one of the most sober. It is all the 
same everywhere you go. There is a Re- 
port of a Committee of the Convocation 
of Canterbury which tells you of thou- 
sands of places in England where good 
landlords have prohibited drinkshops on 
their estates, and thus promoted sobriety. 
I am glad to see the hon. and gallant 
Member for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) in his place. He made a very 
effective speech the other night in de- 
fence of the soldiers who are charged 
with committing outrages in Zululand. 
He said—‘‘ The charge may be true or 
not, but wait for the evidence;’’ and 
then he added—‘* The House must re- 
member this of these men. They had 
been in Zululand, and then they came 
back into a civilized country where they 
could get drink.” That is civilization. 
I am pleading, Sir, for the power of get- 
ting rid of that kind of civilization. I 
was in hopes that my hon. Friend, and 
I may say my venerable Friend, the 
senior Member for Manchester (Sir 
Thomas Bazley) would second my Mo- 
tion to-night; but I am sorry to say 
that, owing to the state of his health, 
he is unable to be present. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Morpeth (Mr. 
Burt), however, will supply his place. 
But what I would say of the senior 
Member for Manchester is this. He 
also, like the hon. and learned Member 
for Cambridgeshire, has put this local 
option, or individual option, in force with 
the best results. In the year 1864, 
when I first took up this question in this 
House, I did not know where to find a 
Seconder. The question has grown, at 
any rate, since then. But I got for my 
Seconder the senior Member for Man- 
chester, and I will tell you how I got 
him. Some working men were talking 
to him just before my Motion came on, 
and they said to him—‘‘ Mr. Bazley ’— 
for he was Mr. Bazley then—“ have you 
not some property somewhere in Lanca- 
shire, and have you not done away with 
allthe public-houses on it?’ ‘‘ Yes,” 
he said, ‘‘I have.” “Then,” said they, 
“won’t you let-us working men have 
the same power of protecting our fami- 
lies as you have ?.” and my hie. Friend 
said, ‘‘I will.” He seconded me on that 
occasion, and he has voted for me ever 
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since. Iam very glad that these good 
landlords are doing this up and down 
the country and setting an example. If . 
people would only use the power they 

ave of doing good the country would be 
very much benefited. There is the case 
of Lord Zetland, who proposes to exer- 
cise the right which he happens, from 
the accident of property, to possess, and 
to prevent the sale of drink in the town 
of Grangemouth ; and in consequence of 


his so doing Scotland is ringing with 
his praises. [Admiral Sir Wit114m Ep- 
MONSTONE: No, no!] Well, all except 


the hon. and gallant Admiral. What I 
want to point out is that about four-fifths 
of the ratepayers in that town have 
already sent up a Memorial to his Lord- 
ship thanking him for what he has done. 
I want the majority in other places 
where there are no good landlords to be 
placed in the same position. I want to 
give them the same power that Lord 
Zetland has exercised. Now, I must 
make a quotation. Let me read what 
Lord Lorne said only a few months ago. 
This is what he said at some celebration 
—I think the opening of a Town Hall, 
or something of the sort. He had just 
visited several towns in Ontario, and he 
said he had there seen some hundreds 
of thousands of Her Majesty’s subjects, 
and he was happy to say that he had not 
seen amongst them one whose attire did 
not indicate what he called comfortable 
circumstances; and he added— 

“Thave to congratulate you also upon the 
absence of those buildings which in other coun- 
tries are but too conspicuous. I allude to the 
gin and liquor palaces, which in Canada are 
almost entirely absent, and, looking at the coun- 


try round, I cannot imagine a more prosperous, 
and more smiling, and a more delightful 


country.”’ 
Mr. Speaker, they have local option 


there, just what I now propose. But 
they have schemes for licensing, and 
elective boards, and so on. They have 


power of deciding not to have drink- 
shops if they do notlike; and by alarge 
majority they are clearing them out in 
many districts, and restoring the country 
to the happiness which would be found 
in most places if these drinkshops had 
no existence at all. At the Exeter dinner, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer drew a 
moving picture of a land without liquor- 
a as the most miserable place he 
could imagine. It is something very 
different to hear Lord Lorne—a compe- 
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the other side. I say you may call us 
fanatics or fvols, or one-idea men, or 
what you will; but when there is any 
chance of getting the same blessings for 
our country which these Canadians have 
already got, we do not care what you 
call us, we will go on until we get the 
power for which we ask. But how are 
we to get it? I have tried very hard 
for a long time without success, possibly 
because I do not advocate the thing as I 
ought to. I have brought in year after 
year what is called the Permissive Bill; 
and, in doing so, I had no other object 
than to pass a measure giving localities 
power to prevent the sale of intoxicating 
drink. I had no new bodies to create. 
I simply said—‘ Let public opinion be 
allowed to have its due weight, as it 
should have.’’ As the House knows, I 
was much opposed as to the details of 
my Bill. Hon. Gentlemen can hardly 
find fault—in their sober moments—with 
the principle of the Bill—that if licences 
are for the public good the public should 
say whether they want them ornot. The 
machinery of my Bill may have been 
very bad. I do not say it was, because 
I did my best; but very likely much 
cleverer fellows than I saw that it was 
bad. I proposed that a two-thirds ma- 
jority should decide the matter. Hon. 
Members did not like that proposal. I 
took a parish or a borough as a limit; 
that was wrong. I took voting papers 
to get at the public opinion. They did 
not approve of that. I said, let three 
years’ trial be given, and then let the 
people revert to the old system if they 
wished. But people said—‘‘Oh, but 
there is no compensation in your Bill.” 
Well, there was not; but that should 
not prevent compensation being given if 
it was proved to be right. I do not 
attempt to propose compensation to- 
night; that is not the question before 
the House. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich (Mr. Glad- 
stone) when he was in Midlothian alluded 
to this subject ; and he said, so far as I 
can remember what he said, that he did 
not object to the principle of local option; 
but he said— 

“Tf it can be carried out, you will have care- 
tully to consider the rights of those who are 
interested and involved in the matter, and they 


- will have to have fair compensation awarded to 


them if it is proved to be necessary.”’ 


I entirely agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman. I say, let us have fair com- 
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pensation “if it is proved to be neces- 
sary.” The whole thing depends on 
what is fair compensation, and I shall 
wait until I have the Bill sent in to me, 
Nobody pays a bill until it is sent in; 
and as soon as the Licensed Victuallers 
present their Bill and say—‘‘ We want 
compensation,” I am sure the House 
will hear fairly what they have to say on 
the subject. This House delights in 
compensation. There are no interests 
or rights in the world which they will 
not compensate if they have a chance. 
Is it likely, then, that they would refuse 
to compensate these—the best men of 
the country, who are so very useful at 
elections? But I do not talk of com- 
pensation in my Resolution, because I 
do not know myself what the claim would 
be. I do not know whether aman who, 
having a valuable monopoly given him, 
and his house having been increased in 
value by a couple of thousands through 
a single stroke of the magisterial pen, 
Ido not know why the man who has 
been given such exceptional advantages 
over his fellows for nothing at all is to 
be entitled to anything when he has to 
quit them ; and if he has lost money in 
carrying on his business, surely he is not 
entitled to compensation when he is de- 
prived of that business, while, if he has 
neither gained nor lost, I do not see how 
he should form the object of charity 
either. Perhaps we ought also to con- 
sider whether the man who did not get 
a licence is to be compensated. Suppose 
both A and B go to the magistrates and 
make application for a licence. A says 
‘licence me,”’ and B says the same. A 
gets a licence, and his property is at 
once increased in value by £2,000. B 
does not get one, and his property is 
hit, to a very large extent by the 
neighbourhood of A’shouse. Surely we 
should have to consider B’s case as well 
as A’s. Now, Sir, I wish to say what I 
preee todo. I have explained that I 
o not intend to move any Bill, and I 
have explained the reason why—namely, 
because I found that the details of a Bill 
as suggested by myself were much ob- 
jected to. I now propose a Resolution 
instead ; and I dare say a good many 
will say—‘‘Oh, this is really the Per- 
missive Bill in a new shape.” Now, I 
challenge anybody on either side of this 
House to prove to me that a Bill is a 
Resolution or a Resolution a Bill. I sa 
that is entirely impossible. What 
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gree is no Bill, but a Resolution. 
en I am told that this is a Resolution 
to catch votes. Of course, it is. Show 
me a Member of Parliament who brings 
in a Resolution which is not calcu- 
lated to catch votes, and I will show 
ou a man who does not know his 
usiness. Every Resolution and every 
Motion made in this House, every 
pamphlet published, every newspaper 
article written, every sermon preached, 
is intended to catch votes. That is to say, 
that every man who hasa truth in which 
he believes, and who wishes to announce 
it to his fellows, or a principle to ad- 
vocate, tries to put it before his country- 
men in the way to secure the greatest 
measure of support. That is what is 
called catching votes ; I am not ashamed 
of it; and if I could catch an enormous 
vote to-night I should be si eyes 
gee. This is not a Party question. 
elieve that is a proper thing to say 
when anybody brings in anything. This 
is not a Party question. Some people 
say it is only the Liberals who are 
against the publicans; but last year I 
am sorry to say that more than 40 Libe- 
rals went against me. There were 42 
who voted against me. Why did they 
do that? So far as I can make out, 
they were awaiting the Report of the 
Lords’ Committee. Well, if they had 
that reason, I do not quarrel with them. 
They will not have that reason for votin 
against me to-day; and I hope I sh 
have those 40 Members of the Liberal 
Party who rather unkindly deserted me 
before. Although there were 40 Libe- 
rals who went against me, I am proud 
to say on the opposite side I got no less 
than 17 hon. Gentlemen, headed by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Manchester 
(Mr. Birley), who seconded me on that 
occasion ; but to-day he declined to do 
so, not because he objects to the Reso- 
lution, but because he has some . Local 
Option Licensing Bill in store for us. 
I have alluded to the Resolution, and 
what does it mean? That is the point. 
It means that power ought to be given 
to local communities to put themselves 
in the same position as the tenants of 
the hon. and learned Member for Cam- 
bridge in the village of Ampton. That 
is what I mean by the Resolution, and 
if it means anything else that is for 
good I am exceedingly glad; but that 
is my meaning, and do not let hon. 


Members run away with the idea that 
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I am establishing a plébiscite. There is 
a great prejudice against the plébiscite, 
and I do not say you are to take the 
yy of the neighbourhood by a vote 
of that kind. You may elect someone 
if you please—I am not bigoted, I leave 
out all the details, and move the Reso- 
lution. I know what my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Leeds 
Mr. Wheelhouse) means. He will, no 
oubt, get up and talk about the piébis- 
cite and majorities of two-thirds, and go 
over the whole thing just as if he were 
making a speech against the Permissive 
Bill—as he has made many a one; but 
there is nothing of that machinery in 
it, and if he makes a speech against the 
Resolution he will make a speech 
against his fellow-countrymen having 
power to express by vote their wishes 
on the subject. He shakes his head; 
but the vote to-night is—Aye or No— 
ought drinkshops to be forced on a com- 
munity against their will, or ought they 
not? I wanted to make the Resolution 
plain, and to say what power it ought 
to be. I copied the Resolution from 
the Report of the Convocation of Can- 
terbury. Those who drew up the Re- 
port, after they had written the sentence 
which forms the Resolution which I to- 
night move, added the following sen- 
tence, which makes it quite clear :— 


“Such a power would, in fact, secure the 
district willing to exercise it the advantages 
now enjoyed by numerous parishes in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury, where, according to re- 
ports furnished to your Committee, owing to 
the influence of the landowner, no sale of in- 
toxicating liquors is licensed.” 

Now, my policy is simply that neither 
magistrates nor any other irresponsible 
power should be allowed to act on the 
‘‘ crotchet ” that the only way to secure 
sobriety is to force drinkshops upon the 
people. I think that is @ very mis- 
chievous crotchet. Sir, this is no large 
and comprehensive measure ; it is sim- 
plicity itself. It does not propose any 
great change in the mode or machinery 
of licensing ; it is simply to let the opi- 
nion of the neighbourhood be effective 
by some means or other. Now, Sir, I 
want to look for a moment or two at 
the Amendments which have been put 
upon the Paper. I do not exactly know 
what the course of the fight will be to- 
night; who is going to vote, or how; 
or what arrangements have been made. 
Ido not even know whether Her Ma- 
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Jesty’s Government have summoned 
their supporters to oppose me; all I 
know is, I have seen a Circular put out 
by certain minor leaders of the oppos- 
ing Party, calling upon the Members to 
come down and oppose Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson’s Resolution, and it is signed by 
William St. James Wheelhouse, Denzil 
Onslow, Saul Isaac, and Thomas Thorn- 
hill. What they are going to do, what 
Amendments they are going to support, 
I do not know; all I say is, that the 
Amendments are quite irrelevant. I 
have no particular objection to any of 
them, except the one proposed by the 
hon. and learned Member for Leeds. 
Of course, I could not accept that; but 
the others may run on the same line as 
my Resolution. I do not want to find 
fault with any of them. But they might 
as well propose—‘‘ The British Consti- 
tution is a good thing,” ‘‘ Drink is de- 
lightful,” ‘‘ That Sir Wilfrid Lawson is 
@ political nuisance.” Any Resolution 
of that kind might be received with cor- 
diality and unanimity in the whole 
House; but I do not see why they 
should be proposed as Amendments to 
my Resolution. I am glad to see the 
hon. and learned Member for Leeds 
there. Iam, indeed; for I read in the 
newspapers in the autumn that he had 
been appointed Resident of Zululand. 
Laughter.| Well, the House laughs ; 
ut I am sure he would make a very 
efficient one, for he would there have 
had full scope for carrying out his policy 
for the protection of Native industry 
and the licensing of Native drinking. 
But here he is with his old Amendment, 
which was negatived last year by a vote 
of the Whole House; here he comes up 
to the scratch again and talks about 
having “ a tribunal subject to periodical 
election,’’ which would cecliable lead to 
a instances of turmoil. Then he 
s about the tumults and the riots, the 
disturbing of the peace and quietness of 
every neighbourhood in England. Why, 
it is peace and quietude we want; it is 
his beloved public-houses that disturb 
the peace and quietude; and he ought 
to know better, because even if I had 
the plébiscite there would be no disturb- 
ance. In Manchester, last year, they 
took a vote of 60,000 electors as to whe- 
ther they should be supplied with water 
by a certain scheme; but there was no 
rioting. Does he think there would be 
any tumult if a vote was taken with re- 
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ks very ill 
for his beloved gin. Well, then, I come 
next to my noble Friend the Member 
for Calne (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice). 
I am not going to stay upon that. I 
have no objection to his schemefat pre- 


spect to gin? If so, it 


sent. I dare say it is a very good one ; 
but I am sure he would agree with me, 
if he had that Board he would not be so 
illiberal as to say that Board should 
force drinkshops upon the people who 
did not wantthem. Then I come to my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant Simon), 
and he is at his old game again of swear- 
ing. That hon. and learned Serjeant 
requires swearing, the magistrates ‘‘can- 
not tell without sworn evidence.” That 
is rather a slur on the magistrates, for 
they would not know much better even 
with sworn evidence. Now, I have a 
number of friends who belong to the 
order of Friends, and they object to 
swearing. Then I come to the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Scarborough 
(Sir Harcourt Johnstone). He has a 
scheme which is very elaborate, with 
which I am not going to find fault, but let 
him get his Board; would he have them 
force drinkshops upon those who do not 
want them ? r am sure he would not. 
Then there is my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Hull (Mr. Norwood). The same 
remark applies to his Resolution ; it is 
almost the same as mine, and why he 
cannot vote for mine I do not know. 
Well, Sir, I think I have gone through 
the Amendments now in a very brief 
manner, for I do not want to detain the 
House. I have done my best to explain 
what I mean; and I hope I have made 
it clear, and put it in such a position 
that hon. Gentlemen will not have any 
excuse for misrepresenting what I want. 
If anybody has any new plan to try 
which is likely to be adopted, any new 
licensing scheme that might put things 
on a new footing, well and good; but 
as we do not hear of anything of that 
sort, I say that any locality ought to be 
allowed to try that plan, that has never 
failed, of decreasing drunkenness wher- 
ever it was applied. We do not.get on 
in these matters. You have had one or 
two generations of what I may call 
painstaking legislation; you have had 
an age of sanitary reform and an age of 
religious teaching ; more education than 
you ever had before; more temperance 
teaching ; more argument to induce 
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people not to drink; and yet the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said—as I believe correctly 
—that the evil of drunkenness was still 
one it was impossible to exaggerate; 
and it does seem to me a little selfish in 
us who are rich and comfortable, and 
able to resist temptations, to refuse to 
our fellow-countrymen the means of re- 
moving those temptations which they 
believe would add to their benefit and 
advantage. I feel sure that-many an 
hon. Gentleman on the other side of 
the House, who agrees with me in heart, 
will feel somewhat sad when to-night 
he, at the bidding of an unseen power, 
goes into the Lobby to refuse his poor 
fellow-countrymen the means of protect- 
ing himself. Now, Sir, I am going, 
just before I sit down, to place the whole 
case in a paragraph, which, I think, 
places it very convincingly before us. I 
thank the House for the kindness with 
which they have heard me, and I will 
conclude by reading the case, as stated 
here in the Report of the House of 
Lords’ Committee. It is stated by the 
Committee that— 

. When great communities, deeply sensible of 
the miseries caused by intemperance; witnesses 
of the crime and pauperism which directly 
spring from it; conscious of the contamination 
to which their younger citizens are exposed ; 
watching with grave anxiety the growth of 
female intemperance on a scale so vast and at a 
rate of progression so rapid as to constitute a 
new reproach and danger’’— 


Those are not my words; I am not ex- 
aggerating— 

‘“‘ Believing that not only the morality of their 
citizens, but their commercial prosperity is de- 
pendent on the diminution of these evils; see- 
ing, also, that all that general legislation has 
been hitherto able to effect has been some im- 
provement in public order, while it has been 
powerless to produce any perceptible decrease 
of intemperance; it would seem somewhat hard, 
when such communities are willing, at their 
own cost and hazard, to grapple with the diffi- 
culty, and undertake their own purification, 
that the Legislature should refuse to create for 
them the necessary machinery, or to entrust 
them with the requisite powers.” 


That, Sir, is my case; and that case I 
now very respectfully leave to the con- 
sideration and decision of this House. 


Mr. BURT: I rise, Mr. Speaker, to 
second the Resolution. I readily acceded 
to the request of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlisle when he asked me 
to second the Motion which he has just 
submitted to the House. At the same 
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time, I should certainly have felt better 
satisfied if the duty had devolved, as it 
was originally intended it should do, 
upon my hon. and venerable Friend the 
Member for Manchester (Sir Thomas 
Bazley). I entirely agree with the 
principle embodied in this Resolution ; I 
understand the principle to be, to give 
the inhabitants of localities—those who 
suffer and pay the cost—the power of 
saying whether or not they will have 
public-houses in their midst. I shall 
follow the example set by my hon. 
Friend in not dwelling at any great 
length upon the evils of intemperance, 
as those evils, I think, are generally ad- 
mitted. It may, however, be doubted 
whether many people realize the gravity 
of those evils. Perhaps the most fana- 
tical teetotaler never exaggerated the 
evils flowing from intemperance, even in 
his wildest flights of rhetoric. The best 
summary I have seen of those evils was 
in a pamphlet that was published some 
time ago by an eminent brewer, who, I 
believe, was once a Member of this 
House, Mr. Buxton. Mr. Buxton in that 
pamphlet commenced on the very first 
page with this sentence— 

‘If we add together all the miseries gene- 
rated in our time by war, pestilence, and famine, 
the three great scourges of mankind, they are 
not exceeded by those that arise from this one 
vice of intemperance.” 


Mr. Buxton seems to gain power as he 
proceeds, because he soon speaks of in- 
toxicants as devils; and he goes on to 
say— 

“That the struggle of the schoolhouse, the 
library, and the church, all united against the 
liquor traffic, is but one development of the war 
between heaven and hell.’’ 

I have not heard my hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlisle use stronger lan- 
guage than that. I shall not, Sir, enter 
into the discussion as to whether intem- 
perance is or is not on the increase; but I 
think it is very clear, at any rate, that 
drinking is on the increase, and one of 
the most deplorable facts in connection— 
and I trust we shall all agree upon that 
point—the most deplorable fact is that 
referred to in the closing extract which 
my hon. Friend has just read to the 
House with reference to female intem- 
perance—the great increase of female 
intemperance. I find from the Report 
of the Lords’ Committee that in Salford 
the number of female arrests for intoxi- 
éation doubled in the last seven years. 
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In Manchester, in 1851, they were 18 
per cent, and in 1876 they were 28} per 
cent. In Sheffield the arrests were 18 
per cent, and in two years the propor- 
tion of arrests increased from 15 to 24 
per cent; and in London very nearly as 
many women as men have been arrested 
for drunkenness. I find, too, from the 
Judicial Statistics of 1878, just lately 
published, that there has been a very 
much greater increase in the number of 
deaths from excessive drinking amongst 
females than amongst males. Well, I 
think that we all agree that that is a 
matter, at any rate, to be very much re- 
gretted, and we are all of opinion that 
this is a fit subject for legislation. As 
my hon. Friend has pointed out, this 
House has very frequently had to deal 
with the question of the liquor traffic. 
I believe that during the last 200 or 300 
years not less than 400 Acts of Parlia- 
ment have been passed to control the 
liquor traffic and make it respectable. 
Now, I will put the question which my 
hon. Friend has put, as to whether our 
licensing system is a satisfactory system, 
and as to whether it is a success or a 
failure? Those who oppose repressive 
measures are jubilant when they can 
quote the experience of travellers who 
have visited some parts of America 
where those measures have been adopted 
and where they can assure us that the 
Maine Liquor Law has been evaded. 
Now, I am not advocating the Maine 
Liquor Law; but I say that the test of 
the failure or success of that measure is 
not, in my opinion, to be found in the 
question whether the law can be evaded 
or not, because I think that nearly every 
law can be evaded; but the real question 
is, whether it is effective in suppressing 
drunkenness and the evils that ‘flow 
from drunkenness? Are there as many 
drunken people reeling about the streets, 
are the goals and workhouses as full of 
criminals and as full of paupers as they 
were when the liquor traffic was in full 
swing? Tested bythatstandard, I do not 
think we can say that our licensing 
system is a complete success. What is 
the object of this licensing system? If 
I understand it aright, it is to control 
the traffic in intoxicating drinks; to 
allow the people to have drink without 
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drunkenness, and without public dis- 
order. According to the law as it exists 
at the present time, drunkenness is il- 
legal ; every man who isseen in a public 
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place under the influence of drink is liable 
to arrest, and the Licensed Victualler 
who has supplied him with drink has 
also sttbjected himself to a fine of from 
£10 to £20. Well, what do we find with 
regard to the statistics of drunkenness? 
I find that in a single town—in thetown 
of Liverpool—for the last year there 
were 15,705 arrests for drunkenness, 
and in addition to these 1,166 persons 
who were arrested for other offences 
while in a state of intoxication, making 
a total of 16,871. Now, I would ask if 
any legislative measure could be a more 
complete failure than our existing 
licensing system, when tested by those 
statistics ? And I should like to know 
—we have here thousands of arrests for 
drunkenness, there must have been a 
great number of publicans and Licensed 
Victuallers who violated the law—and 
therefore I should like to know 
the number of those who were sub- 
eg to fines for the violation of the 
aw, and then we shall see how far our 
eed licensing system is a dead letter. 

ell, Sir, I shall follow the example of 
my hon. Friend, too, in not making any 
attack upon any particular class of per- 
sons such as the magistrates. I consider 
that the magistrates devote a great deal 
of valuable time to the transaction of 
their duties; and I should think there 
are very few duties they have te per- 
form that are less pleasant or more 
harassing than those connected with the 
licensing of public-houses. But what I 
have to say with regard to the magis- 
trates is thatI believe, from their position, 
they are not, nor can they be, able to fully 
know the wants of the neighbourhood 
for which they have to provide licences ; 
nor can they be expected to sympathize 
with the intense, with the strong convic- 
tion of a great number of the respectable 
working people in their objections to 
having public-houses placed in their 
midst. The magistrate, as my hon. 
Friend has pointed out, is generally a 
wealthy man; heseldom livesin the neigh- 
bourhood of public-houses himself. We 
see nearly every day advertisements of 
public-houses to be let, and it is set 
down as a strong recommendation that 
they are in the neighbourhood of a large 
population of working people. Well, 
now, Sir, there is a very strong feeling 
on the part of a great number of work- 
ing people against having those public- 
houses forced upon them. These men 
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love their children, and they do not like 
to have to bring them up surrounded by 
the gg: ee, atmosphere of the public- 
house. The hon. and learned Member 
for Leeds (Mr. Wheelhouse), a short 
time ago, very good-naturedly put me 
through a private examination as to my 
personal habits as regards this question, 
and extracted from me the damaging 
admission that I am a teetotaler, and I 
have no doubt he will be using that as 
the groundwork of a very powerful argu- 
ment why the House should refuse to 
accept this Resolution. Though I am a 
teetotaler, I do not advocate this ques- 
tion on teetotal grounds. I do so on the 
broader grounds of good citizenship ; 
and if I were to cease to be a teetotaler 
to-morrow my «attitude towards this 
traffic in intoxicating drink would not 
change one iota. Well, Sir, I wish to 
point out to the House that, in seeking 
that magistrates should be relieved from 
the duty of dealing with licences, my 
hon. Friend is not altogether an inno- 
vator. Forty-five years ago, when the 
Corporations Reform Bill was before the 
House, an attempt was made in that 
Bill to take the power of licensing from 
the magistrates. In an able and in- 
teresting speech, three or four years ago, 
my hon. Friend the Member for New- 
castle (Mr. J. Cowen) entered at length 
into this subject. This is not a new 
proposal of the hon. Baronet, and an 
examination of the debates which took 
place at the time I have referred to 
(1835) I think will be interesting and 
instructive to some timid Whigs who 
may suspect they are deserting the tra- 
ditions of their Party if they do not 
maintain that magistrates are the per- 
sons most fitted to deal with licences for 
intoxicating drinks. The debates, as I 
have said, were of a very interesting 
character, and the Bill, as originally in- 
troduced by Lord John Russell, was a 
very liberal measure. Among other 
things, it proposed the abolition of the 
property qualification for members of 
Town Oouncils. But the 52nd clause 
of that Bill dealt with the question 
of licences, and this clause provided 
that the power should be handed 
over from the magistrates to the Town 
Council. The Bill was strongly supported 
by the late Lord Derby; it passed its 
second reading without a division, and, 
in Committee, the 52nd clause was at- 
tacked by Sir James Graham, the Mem- 
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ber for Cumberland, and, after a long 
debate, a division was taken, and out of 
377 Members a majority of 45 decided 
to retain the clause. It was, however, 
thrown out afterwards in the House of 
Lords. That Division List is a very in- 
teresting one, and containssome very emi- 
nent names. Among others, there is Sir 
George Grey, my distinguished prede- 
cessor in the representation of Morpeth, 
three Lords Russell, headed by the late 
Earl Russell; and for the encouragement 
of my Irish Friends, I may say Ireland 
was well represented in that division by 
five O’Connells, among them the great 
orator Daniel, Mr. Sheil, and Sir Henry 
Parnell. The debate, too, was of an in- 
teresting character. But I will not 
trouble the House with quotations from 
speeches delivered on that occasion ; but 
it is interesting to notice the grounds 
taken by the opposition. Those grounds 
were that the publicans had a great 
amount of electoral influence, and to vest 
the power of licensing in the Town Coun- 
cil would lead very likely to a corrupt 
system. Well, I say the publicans have 
still a great deal of political power, and 
whether they make a better use of it 
may be matter of opinion. It has never 
been my practice to in any way attack 
the Licensed Victuallers. I do not, how- 
ever, exactly believe, as my hon. Friend 
seems to do, that they possess almost 
angelic virtues ; nor do I believe with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that they 
are the great missionaries of temperance 
throughout the country. I have nothing 
at all to say against their character ; but 
I may question their doctrines, or the 
principle they avowedly lay down. I 
understand that doctrine to be that they 
subordinate everything to the interest of 
their trade. Now that is a bad principle 
to be adopted by any class ; and I do not 
think it is improved when -adopted by 
those who are connected with a trade 
which, to say the least of it, is the 
most demoralizing and destructive of 
good of any carried on in the country. 
What the hon. Member for Carlisle 
wants is to put the interest of the public 
before that of the publicans, and I think 
the House of Commons ought to sup- 
port my hon. Friend in his effort to do 
this. It is because I believe this is the 
principle of the Resolution, and that it is 
a just and liberal principle, that I give 
it my cordial support. What are the 
objections that are raised to the Resolu- 
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tion? Like my hon. Friend, I have 
been carefully looking over these 
Amendments; and I think I am not 
mistaken in saying that, with the excep- 
tion of the first, no one directly attacks 
the principle of the Resolution. The 
hon. and learned Member for Leeds, 
however, does make that attack. He 
seems to think that things are quite 
perfect as they are, and that there is no 
necessity fora change. He gives us his 
reason, and that reason is rather a 
curious one. He says— 

“Because any tribunal subject to periodical 
election by popular canvass and vote, might, 
and in all probability would, lead to repeated 
instances of turmoil, and thus be detrimental to 
the peace and quietude of every neighbourhood 
in England.” 

Well, I think the hon. and learned 
Gentleman must have been seized with 
a fit of preternatural nervousness when 
he prepared this Amendment. The hon. 
Member for Carlisle does not propose 
any tribunal whatever; but I think, 
while his Amendment has reference to 
the Licensed Victuallers, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman must have had be- 
fore his mind visions of another tribunal, 
a greater tribunal, which is also elected 
by popular canvass and vote, and in con- 
nection with which he, in common with 
many others, will shortly have to take a 
somewhat prominent part. When the 
hon. and learned Member for Leeds ex- 
presses his dread of ‘‘ turmoil,” I can 
tell him how to avoid all that in connec- 
tion with elections. Can he tell us how 
much of the turmoil is due to the use of 
intoxicating liquors? Then prevent the 
the use of such on these occasions by 
entirely closing the public-houses, I 
have had a good deal to do with elec- 
tions, directly and indirectly, in one way 
and another, and it has frequently fallen 
to my lot to meet large numbers of men 
under somewhat exciting circumstances ; 
and I can testify that I never felt this 
great nervousness unless when the ex- 
citement of intoxicating drink has been 
added to that of Party zeal and political 

assion. No doubt, we shall hear before 
ong that old cry against the tyranny 
that would rob a poor man of his beer. 
To hear this, one would suppose that 
these Licensed Victuallers were a sort of 
ministering angels, always ready to feed 
the working man with these liquid re- 
freshments of theirs, and that a lot of 
wicked misanthropists, led on by my hon. 
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Friend, stood in the way to prevent 
them from carrying out their beneficent 


designs. But this does not altogether 
represent the facts of the case. I should 
be very sorry to deny that those who 
oppose us are actuated by motives as 
good and as honourable as those which 
animate us who support the Resolution ; 
but I trust I am not exceeding the 
bounds of propriety, if I say I am 
suspicious of those who demand that 
the working man shall have his beer, 
when I find that those who are so 
anxious in this direction are unwilling 
to give the working man his political 
rights, the power to educate his children, 
and other things far better for him than 
his beer. I would like to ask those who 
cry out so loudly for the working man’s 
beer, whether they really think this beer 
is a necessary of life, if it is something 
more than a luxury or convenience, an 
absolute necessity? And then, if they 
think so, I should like to know what 
they have to say to the great number of 
landlords up and down the country who 
refuse to have public-houses on their 
estates? The hon. Member for Carlisle 
has referred to a great number within 
the Province of Canterbury—upwards 
of 1,400 parishes—where no public- 
houses exist, and this is independent of 
the Province of York, of Scotland, and 
of Ireland. What do they say to land- 
lords having this power? I have uever 
seen that my hon. and learned Friend 
has brought in a measure to protest 
against this abuse of power on the part 
of the landlords. I approve of it entirely. 
I believe these landlords are actuated 
by the best of motives. I can scarcely 
conceive how they could have any bad 
motive. I approve of it entirely; but 
from my hon. and learned Friend’s point 
of view, what does he think of it? I 
cannot understand the consistency of 
people who cry out against robbing the 
poor man of his beer—who never utter 
a whisper of condemation against those 
arbitrary landlords who refuse to have 
beershops or public-houses on - their 
estates—but, at the same time, refuse to 
the inhabitants a voice in saying if they 
will or will not have these houses in 
their midst. I think I have said enough, 
and I thank the House for the attention 
with which they have listened to me. 
I ampee to the House either to pass this 
Resolution, or give some power to the 
people for having an effective voice in 
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saying whether or not they will have 
these houses among them. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone)—and I hope we 
are going to have his views on this sub- 
ject—on one occasion said something 
like this—‘‘ The business of the Legis- 
ture should be, as far as possible, to 
make it easy for people to do right and 
difficult for them to do wrong.” That 
principle I entirely accept, and I think 
it is eminently applicable to this ques- 
tion. The whole subject is beset with 
difficulties, I admit; and I allow that we 
cannot legislate advantageously if we run 
in advance of public opinion. To do this, 
if it were possible, would be not only 
abortive, but mischievous. But I think 
there is danger also in lagging behind 
public opinion on this subject. At pre- 
sent, I think the House is behind public 
opinion. I do not advocate this from 
an exaggerated notion that the people 
can do no wrong. It is an old saying 
that ‘‘the voice of the people is the 
voice of God;” but, democrat though I 
am, I do not believe that. I believe 
that the voice of the people is always 
an honest voice, though it is often mis- 
taken. I believe it is often the voice of 
ignorance or of passion rather than that 
of reason and ripe wisdom; but this I 
will say—if ever the voice of the people 
deserves to be called the voice of God, 
it will be when it speaks the doom of 
that greatest of social curses—the traffic 
in intoxicating liquors. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“ inasmuch as the ancient and avowed object of 
Licensing the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors is to 
supply a supposed public want, without detri- 
ment to the public welfare, this House is of 
opinion that a legal power of restraining the 
issue or renewal of licences should be placed in 
the hands of the persons most deeply interested 
and affected, namely, the inhabitants them- 
selves, who are entitled to protection from the 
injurious consequence of the present system, by 
some efficient measure of local option,” —(Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson,) 


— instead thereof. 

Question groper’ “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I think, Sir, we 
shall all agree that this Resolution has de- 
rived all the advantage which it is pos- 
sible it could have derived from the 
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speeches of its Mover and Seconder- 
e invariably listen to the hon. Baro- 
net the Mover of the Resolution, not 
only with the respect due to his sincerity 
and zeal, but with gratitude for the 
entertainment that he never fails to 
afford us, and with respect to which, I 
am bound to say, not only that he never 
fails to afford it, but that he never suffers 
it to interfere in any manner or degree 
with the great object which he has in 
view. I regret extremely with him the 
absence of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Manchester (Sir Thomas Bazley); 
but if my hon. Friend the Member for 
Manchester was to.be absent from us 
and from the duty he had undertaken to 
perform, his place could not have been 
better supplied than by the speech of 
my hon. Friend who has just sat down, 
and whose most touching conclusion, 
coming straight from the heart, and, at 
the same time, clearly framed, as it was, 
by his manly understanding, was well 
calculated to recommend this Resolution 
to our favourable notice. As far as feel- 
ing is concerned it is impossible, I think, 
for us not to go avery long way with 
the views of our two hon. Friends. But 
I am in this unfortunate position—that 
Iam not able to follow their arguments 
to their conclusion. The conclusions 
they have arrived at are embodied in 
the Resolution before the House; but 
before I proceed to examine that Reso- 
lution I must say that I do not think, 
from the speech of the hon. Baronet. who 
moved it, that there is the slightest 
rational ground for hoping that he ever 
would be contented with any of the 
Amendments which propose to apply a 
less extensive and less drastic remedy 
for the evil he seeks to remove than that 
which he has himself put forward on 
this and on other occasions. And I feel 
this the more, because the hon. Baronet, 
honest as he always is, rather went out 
of his way to comment in detail upon the 
alternative propositions which have been 
placed upon the Paper, and particularly 
upon that of the hon. Member for Scar- 
borough (Sir Harcourt Johnstone), who 
distinctly admits and embodies in his 
proposal the principle of popular control 
over the sale of intoxicating liquors. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 
said that this is all very well so far as it 
oes, but that he would object to see a 
oard so framed, and embodying that 
element of popular control, overriding 
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the will of the inhabitants at large. That, 
I think, as far as the speech of my hon. 
Friend goes, is undeniable; and I must 
say, in passing, that I think my hon. 
Friend went a little beyond the facts in 
one of the assumptions he made, when 
he touchingly called upon us, appealing 
to the comparative ease and lightness of 
our position—when he aspealid to us 
not to be guilty of selfishness in refusing 
the demands of the people for power to 
put away from them this great national 
curse and scourge. I think we had, in 
the case of the Irish National Sunday 
Closing, a case where it is impossible to 
deny that that demand had been made, 
that the sentiment of Ireland had been 
sounded to the bottom, and that the 
answer made to that sounding process 
was perfectly unequivocal. The voice 
of Ireland called for many years in vain 
for the passing of such a measure. The 
answer of Ireland was virtually for the 
passing of the Irish Sunday Closing 

ill. I must say Ido not think we have 
the same positive evidence of the una- 
nimity of the national sentiment in Eng- 
land for anything like the Permissive 
Bill of my hon. Friend. I will not 
affirm the contrary; but it is a very 
serious matter, as my hon. Friend the 
Member for Morpeth has just stated, to 
go greatly ahead of public opinion in 
questions of this kind; and I do not 
think that public opinion has afforded 
us those means of judging which, un- 
doubtedly, if they had been afforded, 
would be one very great element indeed 
—in my mind, at least—in considering 
a question like that of an optional power 
for the total prohibition of places for 
the sale of intoxicating liquor. My hon. 
Friend is quite entitled to say that his 
speech does not bind the House. All 
that I have to say is, that I do not think 
his speech affords a very great prospect 
of concurrence between himself—after 
the supposed passing of this Resolution 
—and those other persons who might be 


inclined for some less stringent applica- | p 


tion of the principle of popular control, 
than that which he has formally sub- 
mitted to you. When I look at the 
Resolution, what I find is this—that it 
is a Resolution on which I should hardly 
think it possible to give a vote. Ido 


not find it possible for myself to give a 
vote without being subject to miscon- 
struction, which I might not find it easy 
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tion, I am aware, Sir, might be justified 
on very sound Parliamentary grounds 
as a simple vote for the Previous Ques- 


tion. That, undoubtedly, is what it is. 
What such a vote means, in a Parlia- 
mentary sense, is that we will go into 
Committee of Supply instead of enter- 
taining the proposal of my hon. Friend. 
But we are not considering Parliament- 
ary forms. We are giving utterance to 
the people at large of a great principle 
on a subject in which great interests are 
involved, and in which many deep feel- 
ings are also involved. A vote against 
this Resolution, unless accompanied, 
especially on the a of Her Majesty’s 
Government, with some very explicit 
declaration of positive intention—a vote 
against this Resolution is really taken and 
understood to be, and I think not unjustly, 
a vote in favour of things as they are; a 
vote in favour of the existing state of 
the law, not absolutely as being perfect, 
but yet as not being so imperfect as to 
require immediate alteration. I am not 
ready to give that vote. I find myself 
in the same position of impotence when 
I look at the Resolution of my hon. 
Friend, and upon the ground which I 
will now very briefly state. I think the 
Resolution of my hon. Friend will not 
only be construed, but will be justly con- 
strued, to go at least so far asthis that 
a man who votes for it either is a friend 
of the Permissive Bill, or, if he is not 
a friend of that Bill, that he has got 
some other plan of local option ready, 
which he is prepared to propose, or 
which he is ready to support. As to the 
principle of local option, I am not an 
objecting party; but I am bound to say 
that I have not as yet heard of any plan 
which fully gives effect to that principle, 
and which it would not be premature to 
submit to Parliament. If Gentlemen 
are in so happy a position as to say—‘‘I 
am ready to pass a general law carrying 
through the country the principle of 
local option,” they may consistently sup- 
ort the Resolution of my hon. Friend, 
although they might come to variance 
with my hon. Friend after the Resolu- 
tion has been passed. I do not know 
any plan of the kind; consequently, I 
am not in a position to vote either for or 
against the Resolution. But, on the 
other hand, I do not think it right that 
we should stand where we are; and I 
would endeavour to appeal before I sit 
down to Her Majesty’s Government upon 
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the subject of the present state of the 
law, and upon the duty which is incum- 
bent upon them, I think, to propose an 
Amendment. I am bound to mention 
another point on which, though it does 
not embrace the whole case, I have some 
feeling. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Carlisle has said he is perfectly ready 
to entertain the question of compensa- 
tion to Licensed Victuallers in the event 
of the introduction of the principles of 
local option. But I doubt very much 
whether the full exposition of his views 
which my hon. Friend gave on the sub- 
ject of compensation, when taken as a 
whole, would be very re-assuring in the 
minds of hon. Members. I think we 
ought to go as far as this:—I am not 
prepared to say whether there is a case 
for compensation, or whether is not a 
case for compensation, because that must 
depend upon particulars that are not 
now before us. We ought not to allow 
our prejudices with regard to this par- 
ticular trade, or our sense of the enor- 
mous mischiefs associated with its work- 
ing, to cause us to deviate by one hair’s 
breadth from the principle on which 
Parliament has always acted in ana- 
logous circumstances — namely, that 
where a vested interest has been allowed 
to grow up, the question of compensa- 
tion should be considered when such 
vested interests were proposed to be in- 
terfered with by Act of Parliament. 
What I am prepared to say is neither 
more nor less than this—that the Li- 
censed Victualler has the same right to 
fair consideration that is enjoyed by per- 
sons following every other trade or call- 
ing which is interfered with by Act of 
Parliament, and to whom compensation 
is awarded owing to such interference. 
We must not allow—I need not say that 
Gentlemen on this side of the House 
will not allow—any political feeling or 
prejudice to interfere with the rectitude 
of our judgment, or to prevent us from 
giving the same measure of justice or 
indulgence to Licensed Victuallers that 
we should give to any other class in the 
community. If that be so, I am in- 
clined to think that this Resolution, 
which is to be regarded as a sort of 
charter laying down the lines of our 
future conduct, ought to contain at least 
an allusion to the question of compensa- 
tion. When Parliament enacted Negro 
Emancipation it was preceded by a pre- 
liminary Resolution, in which the prin- 
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ciple of compensation was recognized. 
My hon. Friend says that we must wait 
till a claim for compensation is made. 
Parliament does not act on that prin- 
ciple. Where the facts presented the 
possibility of such a claim, the recogni- 
tion of the possibility has, I think, taken 
place in the original proceedings of Par- 
liament. In the face of these difficulties, 
I am not able to support the Resolution 
of my hon. Friend, while I certainly 
shall not place myself in the position of 
appearing to give a constructive sanction 
to the’present law. I do not know that 
the question is one of which we have 
yet obtained a thorough mastery. On 
the contrary, it appears to me that while 
in some subjects we trace in the mind of 
the country, and in the mind also of 
Parliament, a regular progress from the 
first beginnings of a conviction, along 
clear and definite lines, to the period of 
their maturity, this is a subject on which 
the course taken by Parliament—and, 
possibly, the public opinion of the 
country — have been attended by a 
marked irregularity, and even by a sin- 
gular reversal. It may‘not have passed 
out of recollection that the whole of this 
subject was under most serious considera- 
tion just 25 years ago, and that a Par- 
liamentary Committee was appointed by 
this House, I think with its unanimous 
consent and approval, to consider this 
question. The best endeavours of the 
Government and of the House were ap- 
plied in order to form that Committee 
from the impartial choice of its Mem- 
bers, and, by having on if men of the 
greatest weight on the subject, to give 
to the Committee all the influence and 
authority the House could impart. That 
Committee reported in 1854 in favour of 
the system of what is called ‘“ Free 
Trade.” I may say that I am now only 
referring to this matter to show how 
tolerant we ought to be of the various 
opinions which have been pronounced, 
and how cautious we ought to be before 
arriving at a belief that we have our- 
selves at length found out some specific 
solution for the difficulties which have 
troubled the legislative mind of the 
country for at least a quarter of a cen- 
tury. For the last 10 or 15 years the 
course of legislation on this question has 
been in direct contrariety to the Report 
of the Committee of 1854. And what do 
these things show? They seem to me to 
show that we have not yet got out of 
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the stage of experiment in this matter. 
I am not prepared to admit, as my hon. 
Friend states—and, indeed, I contest the 
statement—that the system of Free 
Trade, as it is called, has been tried 
and has egregiously failed. That system 
has not | tried. The partial trial 
it has had in the case of beerhouses 
cannot be said to have embraced 
the whole, or, indeed, more than a cor- 
ner of the question. I must say—though 
here I may seem to pay a compliment 
to myself—that it was to me a matter 
of very deep regret when the people of 
Liverpool, endeavouring to exercise the 
principle of local option as an experi- 
ment, were refused by this House the 
opportunity they sought of applying 
that principle. It is a fact in the his- 
tory of this subject which is well worth 
calling to the recollection of this House. 
In Liverpool the majority of the magis- 
trates adopted a system of licences to be 
granted to all persons properly qualified 
and with properly qualified premises. 
They adopted a system, as they called 
it, of Free Trade, and contended that 
the system was a beneficial one; and 
the Committee of the House of Lords, 
which has just conferred so great a boon 
on the country by the extent and the 
comprehensiveness of its labours, has, to 
some extent, confirmed the proposition 
of the Liverpool magistrates. But we 
are in this happy position—that the 
publicans of Liverpool, taking, as I 
think, a very rational view of their posi- 
tion, and one, I think, entirely different 
from the political one on which, in the 
exercise of their discretion, they have 
lately thought it prudent to stake their 
fortunes—the publicans of Liverpool, 
justly vexed with a system of Free Trade 
uncertain in its duration, and affording 
no element on which a calculation of the 
future could be made, came to that 
House, and solicited it to pass a Bill 
for Liverpool under which this system 
might have been tried. The basis of 
the Bill was this. There was to be a 
preference for vested interests in the 
charge for licences. I think that was a 
very fair claim indeed, There was also 
to be a high taxation for new licences, 
and a strict and rigid system of police 
conduct and administration of the law. 
I thought then, and I think now, that 
the experiment—I will not call it any- 
thing more—would have been eminently 
ok trying ; but a combination of con- 
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flicting elements, which entered in a sort 
of chemical unison, brought about its 
defeat. The country was not satisfied 
to let the Liverpool publicans try their 
fortunes in this way, and a doctrine of 
uniformity was set up, which seemed to 
me not agreeable to commonsense. The 
experiment was opposed by men of tem- 
ee pueed and men of intemperance, and 
ad not been permitted to be tried. Yet 
the facts, so far as they go in Liverpool, 
are these—that with the open grant of 
licences by the magistrates, which, of 
course, enabled them to exercise a much 
more rigid power of investigating cha- 
racter than could be exercised under a 
system of monopoly, and with the in- 
crease of licences which that discretion 
brought about, there was a great dimi- 
nution in the number of apprehensions 
for drunkenness. We are now going 
through another course of experiment ; 
and not professing to be in possession 
of any panacea for the solution of these 
difficulties, I do not presume to set up 
any other system in opposition to the 
present one. But I observe these two 
things. The enhancing of a monopoly 
means the enormous enhancing of the 
value of public-house property — it 
means that every man who has entered 
into the trade is obliged to risk a larger 
stake in the undertaking. The purchase 
or goodwill is far more extensive than 
it was, and the position of the publicans 
has become one of greater and greater 
danger. The withdrawal of the licence 
is the confiscation of his estate, and 
what is the effect of that? Inefficient 
administration of police. It is abso- 
lutely impossible to reconcile efficient 
and stringent administration of police 
laws in connection with liquor-houses to 
this system of monopoly. Then we have 
this curious fact—that while Parliament 
has been for so many years busy in 
diminishing the number of public- 
houses, you have not, in the slightest 
degree, diminished the number of ap- 
prehensions for drunkenness. Nay, 
more—when you come to make a more 
minute investigation of the case, you 
find that, so far from there being a cor- 
respondent or direct ratio between the 
apprehensions for drunkenness and the 
number of po eae, you find the 
evidence rather points to the two being 
in an inverse ratio to each other. The 
— of the Report of the House of 
rds’ Committee which bears on this 
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subject is well worthy of attention. It 
is at page 86, and it appears from it that 
Norwich is the town that has the 
greatest proportion of licensed houses to 
population—namely, one public-house to 
every 124 persons, yet, at the same time, 
it has the smallest proportion of appre- 
hensions for drunkenness—namely, 1 to 
187. Halifax, on the other hand, which, 
with the exception of Leeds, has the 
smallest number of public-houses in 
proportion to the population—namely, 
1 to 252, yet has a larger proportion of 
apprehensions for drunkenness—1 in 
74. There are only five towns which 
show a smaller number of licensed 
houses in proportion to population than 
Liverpool—namely, 1 to 209, yet Liver- 

ool has the greatest number of appre- 
siete for drunkenness—namely, 1 in 
24. Iam sorry that the House lost an 
opportunity of trying a useful experi- 
ment by rejecting the Resolution of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Chamberlain), which was accom- 
panied by a plan which he had, with 
sufficient care, drawn up to become the 
foundation for working it—-I allude to 
the Gothenburg system, modified by my 
hon. Friend, allowing the sale of liquor, 
but separating it entirely from private 
property, and placing it in the hands of 
a public body. That was an experiment 
which it would have been most desirable 
to try in the condition of darkness and 
a fore in which we are endeavouring 
to grope our way. The House, however, 
thought otherwise, and rejected the 
Resolution. How do we stand at the 
present moment? The hon. Member 
for Carlisle says that last year 44 
Liberals voted against him, probably 
because they were waiting for the Re- 
port of the Lords’ Committee, and now 
that Report has appeared he expects to 
get their votes. Has my hon. Friend 
read that Report? If he has, I think 
he should see that the 44 Liberals are 
more likely to vote against him again 
than otherwise. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: I said, 
or meant to say, I thought those 44 
Liberals would now vote for the Resolu- 
tion ; because, since the Report of the 
Lords’ Committee had been presented, 
it was clear nothing would be done. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: But is it clear 
nothing will be done? For my part, I 
have eu been glad to avail myself 
of any opportunity—as in the case of the 
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Irish Sunday Closing Bill, where there 
appeared to be safe and solid ground for 
the formation of true views—for the 
promotion of moderate and liberal pro- 

ess. We have now in our hands the 

eport of the Committee of the House 
of Lords, which embodies many propo- 
sitions and many recommendations of 
great value; and my hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlisle is quite justified in 
looking upon it as in some sense a 
triumph for him—a triumph, that is to 
say, in favour of the tendencies of his 
general views and arguments, if not in 
favour of the extreme proposition which 
he advocates. I separate the Gothen- 
burg system from the other recommen- 
dations of the Committee of the House 
of Lords, although I must own it appears 


-to me, notwithstanding its executory 


difficulties, to be in its idea a very happy 
conception, as it is one which has worked 
perfectly harmoniously in the country of 
its origin. It has not been attended, I 
believe, with injury to those engaged in 
the trade which it superseded, and it was 
carried into practice with a just compen- 
sation of their interests. I will not 
speak further of that law; but I must 
express my hope that we shall hear 
from Her Majesty’s Government to- 
night that they intend to propose some 
measure on the basis of the Repost of 
the Committee of the House of Lords, 
not in the least as if they were bound 
by it—far from it—but on the basis of 
the Report, because they have them- 
selves referred to the appearance of the 
Report as marking an epoch in the his- 
tory of this question. They spoke of 
the Report, intimating that they must 
await its appearance before making u 

their minds as to the course they sbeait 
adopt. It has now appeared, and is the 
product of very prolonged labour, and 
of the application to the subject of great 
patience and great intelligence in deal- 
ing with the difficulties of a most com- 
plicated question. Under these circum- 
stances, I hope we shall hear from Her 
Majesty’s Government that they intend 
to give us their responsible judgment 
upon the recommendations of that Re- 
port. There are not less, I believe, than 
20 recommendations contained in it; 
and I can hardly conceive it possible for 
anyone to read the Report and not ad- 
mit that many of those recommendations 
are of the most practicable and valuable 
character. The Government awaited 
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that Report, and the House is ready to 
lend no prejudiced or unfavourable ear 
to the plans which they may propose ; 
for it would, I think, be very difficult for 
the Government to show any good rea- 
son why they should not now announce 
to us the result of their deliberations on 
the important proposals contained in the 
Report. For my own part, I cling to 
the hope that, even before this debate 
closes, Her Majesty’s Government will 
announce to the House that they intend 
to submit for its consideration some 
ractical amendment of the present law. 
he Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the 
words quoted by my hon. Friend, has 
given his adhesion—and so perfect was 
the harmony between them that I might 
almost say the Licensed Victuallers also 
gave their adhesion—to the assertion 
that the existing state of the law is dis- 
graceful. It was stated just now that 
greater is the calamity and curse inflicted 
upon mankind by intemperance than by 
the three great curses—war, pestilence, 
and famine. I believe that that propo- 
sition is true—but for whom? Not for 
European civilized countries in general ; 
certainly not for Italy, or Spain, or Por- 
tugal,or Greece. Of France or Germany 
it would be ludicrous to assert that the 
effects of intemperance are comparable 
with those of the three great historic 
curses. But it is true for us; and the 
fact that it is true for us is, I believe, 
the measure of our discredit and dis- 
grace for the state of the law as it now 
exists. 
Mr. WHEELHOUSE, who had the 
following Amendment on the Paper :— 
* That it would be undesirable and inoppor- 
tune to e the arrangements now legis- 
latively provided for the regulation of the trade 
now carried on by the licensed victuallers, of this 
Country, because any tribunal subject to periodi- 
cal election by pop canvas and vote, might, 
and in all probability would, lead to repeated 
instances of turmoil, and thus be detrimental to 
the peace and quietude of every neigbourhood 
in England,” 
said, he would accept the text of the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, for the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich, like himself, appeared to be 
fully alive to the fact that there could be 
noone in this country who would not only 
in the first instance denounce, but would 
afterwards endeavour, as far as he pos- 
sibly could, to put an end to excessive 
drinking ; and he understood the right 
hon. Gentleman, like himself, believed 
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that with our present ideas, with our 
present knowledge on the subject, it 
would be most undesirable and inoppor- 
tune to make the change which was sug- 
gested by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle. That was aa ed the 
point to which his (Mr. Wheelhouse’s) 
own alternative proposition extended. 
He had never been one of those who 
said non possumus. He was as anxious 
as anyone that there should be a limit 
to excessive drinking; but the result 
of the present Resolution, crude as it 
was, would be infinitely for the worse 
in every direction. What did the hon. 
Baronet, by this Motion, ask the House 
to do? He wanted to take the licens- 
ing power out of the hands of the gen- 
tlemen who had exercised it for be- 
tween 200 and 300 years, and to place 
it—where? In the hands of the Town 
Council, the Local Board, the Vestry; 
or, at all events, in the hands of some 
body of gentlemen who were responsible 
to some other body—the electors—who 
had the power of replacing them at in- 
tervals, it might be of 12 months, or, at 
most, three years. With every respect 
for the integrity of the view expressed 
by the hon. Baronet, with every desire 
to follow as closely as he could the argu- 
ment of the hon. Member for Morpeth 
(Mr. Burt), he could not understand 
upon what possible principle any tri- 
bunal which was subject to periodical 
elections, which was the subject of can- 
vass and vote by almost all classes of the 
community, could exercise a discretion 
equally free and equally unfettered with 
that of the local magistracy in matters 
of this kind. If, for the purpose of 
argument, it could for a moment be con- 
ceded that magistrates were likely to be 
influenced by any local considerations 
whatever, would not every one of those 
considerations occur with ten-fold force 
in respect to any. body which had to be 
elected? Was it reasonable to suppose 
that an elected body would be less liable 
to influence than the local magistrates— 
he thought he might say gentlemen— 
who had nothing whatever to do with 
the property beyond seeing, for the sake 
of their own households as well as for 
the sake of the neighbourhood, that 
public-houses were properly conducted. 
But could anyone who knew what popu- 
lar elections were doubt that if the prin- 
ciple of this Resolution were applied 
every influence which could be brought 
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to bear on elections now would hereafter 
be intensified ? ak, ay elections were, 
no doubt, very well under certain cir- 
cumstances and with certain subjects ; 
but if there was one question more than 
another that would be likely to add to 
the turmoil and disorder of an election, 
it was this matter. At all events, such 
a change in the law would be likely to 
do so, and the placing the power of 
granting licences to public-houses, as in- 
dicated in the Resolution, would become 
in every town and district a Party ques- 
tion. He thought that these considera- 
tions would fairly meet the arguments 
of those who had introduced and sup- 
ported the Resolution. But by what 
means did the hon. Baronet propose to 
carry out local option? Was it to be 
conterminous with the Town Council ? 
Well, unfortunately, in the North of 
England every Town Council was elected 
upon what were called political prin- 
ciples, and it was known that in the elec- 
tion of almost all local bodies guasi- 
political considerations had great in- 
fluence, and, indeed, were allowed to 
dominate over nearly every other. There- 
fore, he contended it was not desirable 
to put a question of this kind—the 
granting of licences—in the hands of 
those whose political predilections had 
placed them in authority. But, in the 
absence of a Town Council, was the local 
option to be placed in the hands of the 
School Board, or of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, orin the hands of a Vestry, 
however select? How was the House 
to frame a measure on premises so vague 
as those laid down, or attempted to be 
shadowed forth, by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle? This was, it was 
true, an abstract Resolution; but if it 
was adopted by the House, would it not 
be converted by the hon. Baronet into 
the Permissive Bill, orsomething stronger 
even than that? It was simply an attempt 
to get in the thin end of the wedge, 
so that it might afterwards be driven 
home, The right hon. Gentleman saw 
in a moment the weakness of the hon. 
Baronet’s position, and demonstrated 
as clearly as could be shown that this 
abstract Resolution must, at least, lead 
to the re-proposition of the Permis- 
sive Bill, and that it was large enough, 
net-like enough, to include within its 
meshes a very much larger proposition 
even than that Bill. lo had heard 
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man’s observations with respect to vested 
interests. Personally, he was no advo- 
cate of monopolies; but where a mono- 
poly had been allowed to grow up, and 

ad been regulated by licences and re- 
strictions, then it was only fair that the 
vested interests of those engaged in 
carrying on that monopoly should be 
equitably considered. ithout, in the 
slightest degree, saying the hon. Baronet 
was not justly within his right in choos- 
ing to proceed by abstract Resolution, 





he thought it would be infinitely more to 
the purpose, and a saving of the time of 
the House, and a more statesmanlike 
proceeding, to bring the question for- 
ward in the shape of a Bill, so that the 
House might have the details of the pro- 
posal before it, and be enabled to pro- 
ceed in a legislative and statutory man- 
ner. He was told that this was not a 
teetotal question; but it was brought 
forward by one total abstainer, seconded 
by another, and it would, no doubt, re- 
ceive the support of almost every total ab- 
stainer in and out of the House, so thatit 
looked more like a teetotal question than 
a question involving merely temperance. 
He trusted there were none who did not 
like temperance for itself, none who pre- 
ferred insobriety and disorder to com- 
fort and good order; but when he 
was told that drunkenness was on the 
increase, he begged leave, not merely 
to deny that statement, but to assert 
that it was on the decrease, although 
the extra vigilance displayed in arrest- 
ing drunkards might seem to point to 
the contrary. We were daily becoming 
a more sober people; and if there was 
any exception to that rule—he was sorry 
to have to say it, and especially of the 
female population—it was not the fault 
of the Licensed Victuallers, but because 
of the facilities for drink that had been 
given by granting grocers’? and other 
licences that were beyond the control of 





the magistrates. It had been said that 
this was a national question. He quite 
agreed with that view, and therefore 
thought that it would be infinitely better 
if it were left in the hands of a national 
body like the magistrates, rather than 
to little cliques of an irresponsible de- 
scription. He admitted that there were 
anomalies in the present system of dis- 
tribution; but contended that if they 
went back upon the Alehouse Act of 
Geo. IV. the charge against the Licen- 
sed Victuallers as a body of promoting 
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drunkenness, would fall into compara- 
tive nothingness. But it was said, and 


upon high authority, that it might be 
desirable to have Free Trade in drink, 


and that the Liverpool experiment had 
never been properly tried; but he did 
not believe it to be possible to obtain 
complete Free Trade in England in any- 
thing, and it would be undesirable to 
have it, most of all, in drink. The hon. 
Member for Carlisle had told them 
that the measures for the sale of cheap 
beer and cheap wine had been failures. 
He was very much inclined, for once, 
to agree with the hon. Baronet. They 
had been failures, and they were likely 
to be failures. Those who were old 
enough to remember the beerhouse 
legislation of Lord Brougham and his 
day would probably recollect that it 
was then foreseen that it was doubt- 
ful whether cheap beer, under the beer- 
house system, would be the unmiti- 
ted good which it supporters claimed 
orit. But when it came to the Wine 
Licences Act, when it was thought ad- 
visable, under a so-called Treaty of 
Commerce, to bring in cheap clarets, he 
knew very well what the consequence 
would be, and foretold it, and every pre- 
diction which he made, a quarter of a 
century ago, had come to pass. Were 
the wage-earning class of this country 
any better for the importation of cheap 
clarets? No. From the period of their 
introduction females, and persons in 
rather a better class of life than those 
who habitually resorted to the public- 
house, had become more and more sub- 
ject to intoxication. That was a fearful 
responsibility, and he was one of those 
who would hark back from the lines of 
that legislation, and the sooner the evil 
was arrested the better it would be for 
the country. He was as much astonished 
as amused when he heard scraps and 
extracts from the Report of the Lords’ 
Committee on Intemperance quoted 
either in support of the Permissive Bill 
or local option. With one single excep- 
tion, there was scarcely a paragraph or 
passage in the whole of that Report 
which fortified the position taken by the 
hon. Member for Carlisle. The Permis- 


sive Bill, in so many words, was actually 
denounced. They were told in that Re- 
port that whatever else they did they 
must not legislate on the lines of the 
Permissive Bill. If they were to take 
a Report they must take it as a whole, 
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and not take out scraps and little bits 
here and there which suited particular 
lines of argument or squared in with 
particular views. They were told that 
many important bodies were in favour 
of local option, and clergymen were said 
to be foremost in yy one of the measure. 
It was very odd, however, that they 
scarcely ever found amongst the clergy- 
men signing either Petitions or Memo- 
rials, for local option, that any of them 
were Justices of the Peace. If they 
were they would probably tell a very 
different story. He was prepared to 
admit that the Church in all its branches 
was acting as a part of the great police 
system of the country ; but those clergy- 
men—and for the Profession he hoped 
he had his fair proportion of respect— 
who went to the extent of signing Me- 
morials in favour of local option did not 
exactly take in the whole scope of the 
question, nor did they consider into 
whose hands the power now vested in 
the magistrates would be intrusted in 
their own parishes and their own eccle- 
siastical districts. "When the clerical 
body told them that local option would 
be an advantage to the country, the 
statesmen in that House begged respect- 
fully, and by a very large majority, 
to differ from that view. If they 
began to deal with matters of this 
kind upon the local option principle 
secret hrinking would increase ten- 
fold. Everybody would endeavour to 
evade the law, and there would be in 
every locality an increase of that most 
pernicious system of secret drinking and 
social inebriety. They were told that 
the licensing plan was the greatest 
failure that the world had ever seen. 
Statements of that kind might be made, 
but they meant nothing. e had been 
reminded, since he entered the House, 
that in Middlesex and Westminster, no 
fewer than 500 and 450 licences had 
been re-granted to 2: against 
not one of whom was there a shadow of 
complaint. Did that say nothing in 
favour of the 25 gape supervision 
that was exercised? He apprehended 
that under no other supervision could 
they have such an amount of good man- 
agement, reflecting credit alike on the 
publicans as a body, and on the bench 
of magistrates. He was not going to 
talk of depriving the poor man of his 
beer; but so long as the Clubs and 
cellars of the rich were allowed to dis- 
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tribute drink to the upper classes of 
society, it was but right to leave to the 
humbler classes the only cellar which, 
practically, RL rg ah 2 , the 

ublic-houses. Hon. Members d not 
ide from themselves that if they legis- 
lated upon the lines of local option or 
total abstinence it» would place the 
humbler elass of the community in a far 
worse position than they. were ever 
laced in before. With regard to the 
othenburg'system, it was impossible to 
institute any’ fair comparison between 
this country and Sweden ; the necessities 
and wants of the two people were so dis- 
similar. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle described himself as oneof the 
lagues of the House. Whatever might 
“ said of his views, the hon. Baronet, 
personally, was deservedly a favourite 
with the House, and infused into its-de- 
liberations a good humour of which it 
was to be regretted they had not more. 
It was said that it was only reasonable to 
give power to the majority in each dis- 
trict to prevent drink shops being estab- 
lished where they were not wanted. 
The fact was, however, that drink shops 
would never be found where they were 
not wanted, because no body of men 
could exercise a more strict—not to. say 
a more severe—control over the granting 
of new licences, than the present magis- 
trates did. He conten that the 
magistrates were much fitter to exercise 
that control, and were less likely to be 
acted upon by extraneous influences, 
than any other local bodies. Believing 
that the Licensing: Act was efficient for 
its es and that the measure pro- 
posed by 
uncalled for, and calculated, if adopted, 
to prove injurious to the community, he 
would vote most decidedly against the 
Resolution. 

Mr. LEATHAM congratulated his 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle on 
having made a change of: front which 
enabled many hon.: Gentlemen who had 
long desired to offer him a certain de- 
gree of support todo so without diffi- 
culty. : The hon. and learned Gentleman 
who last spoke had argued as though the 
Motion before the House were substan- 
tially the same as the Permissive Bill. 
If he thought so he would frankly admit 
that he could not:support the Motion:of 
his hon. Friend. It always appeared to 
him to:be one:of the merits of his hon. 
Friend’s Motion that -it got rid of his 
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hon. Friend’s Bill. Two objections to 
the Bill always seemed conclusive to his 
mind. One had been referred to. by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) — 
namely, that his hon. Friend proposed 
to extinguish a vast trade which had re- 
ceived the sanction of the State for cen- 
turies back, and in which an immense 
amount of capital was embarked, without: 
any compensation whatever. The hon. 
Baronet used to say that he wished to 
leave the question of compensation un- 
touched ; but that was just what: the 
robber said who picked his pocket. It 
was all very well to say that the licence 
was only granted for one year, and that 
the | ah a which originally granted it 
could refuse to re-grant it; but that was 
a mistake, for the Justices could not 
refuse to do so without reason assigned, 
so that so long as the business was 
carried on without misconduct it could 
not be interfered with, and even if there 
was misconduct it: would not: be suffi- 
cient, unless persisted in after: re- 
peated warnings. ‘Another equall 

fatal objection to his hon.: Friend’s 
Bill was very well put last year in a 
speech delivered by the hon. Baronet 
the Under: Secretary: of State. (Sir 
Matthew White Ridley), when: he said 
that ‘‘we ought not to subordinate the 
privileges of the sober man to the refor- 
mation of the drunkard.”’ The rightsjof 
the individual were so completely sacri- 
ficed by that Bill that, had: it become 
law, all facilities for procuring,an essen- 
tial: article of diet would: :have: ——- 
peared over a very wide area. Possibly 
the Motion before the House had suf- 
fered. somewhat from the advocacy. of 
his hon. Friend, because no one would 
believe that he had not a Permissive 


} Bill concealed about his person ; yet the 


Resolution: simply declared the: new prin- 
ciple that: the inhabitants .of a district 


»should be entitled to:exercise some sort 


of control over the number of: public- 
houses existing. among them. the 
House were dealing with a Bill, it would 
have been necessary, as the: right. hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
had said, to consider the whole: question 
of . compensation, | and with::the best 
means of preserving, to some:extent; the 
rights‘of the minority. » His:own consti- 
tuency contained many men in: whose 
minds the question had never. been 
allowed to slumber; but he had never 
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voted for the Bill, though, as far as the 
Resolution went, he thought his hon. 
Friend had proved his point. It was a 


-monstrous thing, considering the powers 


already conferred upon localities, that 
they should be crowded and crammed 
with public-houses without being able to 
offer anything like an effective resistance. 
Few persons had better opportunities of 
gauging the strength of an agitation 
than the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle. He was apparently of opinion 
that there was no radical cure for intem- 
perance but total prohibition, though 
much might be done by restrictive legis- 
lation. It was to be hoped, then, that 
his hon. Friend would not renounce the 
opportunity of making a real attack on 
the intemperance of the country. For 
his own part, he should vote for the Re- 
solution ; because he saw in the recog- 
nition of the principle of local option 
some chance of setting up an enlightened 
ublic opinion—some hope of escape 
m the great moral disease of the 


country. 

Mr. RODWELL wished to say a word 
or two with reference to a remark of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) that was, to a cer- 
tain extent, personal to himself. It had 
been stated by the hon. Baronet that in 
the village of Ampton there was not a 
single beer-house or public-house. That 
was the case; but if he thought the in- 
habitants required a public-house, or 
that their wants justified the presence of 
one, and that he refused to give them 
that accommodation, he should consider 
himself as most selfish and unworthy of 
the position which he held. Whatever 
the rights of property might be, he re- 
pudiated the notion that a person ought 
tyrannically or arbitrarily to interfere 
with the wants of his poorer neighbours. 
With regard to the Resolution of the 
hon. Baronet, it professed to affirm the 
ang of local option; but, reading 
it by the light of the addresses delivered 
by the hon. Baronet and his followers, 
and by what was said of it in those pub- 
lic organs which advocated temperance, 
he firmly believed that the intention was, 
not to give local option only, but to sup- 
press and close all public-houses. it 
was because he feared this tyrannical 
result that he could not give his vote in 
favour of the Resolution. The people 
to whom the right of exercising local 
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were entirely independent of public- 
house accommodation, and who had all 
the means at their own firesides of en- 
joying every comfort and indulgence. 

he Motion would introduce class legis- ~ 
lation of the very worst description, and 
a great deal of discontent throughout the 
country. He was willing to allow that 
the Licensing Laws required amend- 
ment; but not in the sense proposed by 
the hon. Baronet. That hon. Gentleman 
wished to make the granting of a licence 
the subject of a popular vote. Now, he 
(Mr. Rodwell) itted that all classes 
of the community should have the same 
means of expressing their opinions and 
views; but he thought that could be 
done without altering the existing ma- 
chinery if the magistrates, when a new 
licence was applied for, took care to as- 
certain the feelings of the people. He 
might be allowed, perhaps, to mention 
one matter to which the hon. Baronet 
had alluded with very good taste and in 
an amusing manner—namely, the local 
option meeting at Cambridge. Now, he 
would offer the hon. Baronet a little bit 
of advice, as he believed he had brought 
upon himself the indignation of the 
meeting by the intemperance of his lan- 
guage. If his language had been more 
moderate, if he had not levelled an 
attack upon himself, and refrained from 
sarcasms upon the rosy appearance of 
the Licensed Victuallers, he would have 
been heard with patience. However, he 
had not taken the chair at that meeting, 
as had been arranged ; neither had he 
even attended it, for a good reason. At 
first, he supposed it would be a public 
meeting ; but afterwards, when opposi- 
tion was apprehended, admission was 
— by tickets only, and the meeting 

ecame one-sided and exclusive. He 
thought it a great farce that he, acting 
as it was said as a ‘“‘ moderator,” should 
preside at a meeting where no discussion 
was to be allowed, and where he could 
not call — anyone to move an amend- 
ment. He said, therefore, that the pro- 
moters of the meeting had better get 
somebody else, and then it was stated 
that he ran away. He should be quite 
ready to join Cardinal Manning, Canon 
Wilberforce, or the hon. Baronet at a 
meeting, so long as there was free dis- 
cussion, people could ask questions, and 
inform themselves what local option 
reallymeant. He flattered himself that 





option would be given were people who 
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had the promoters allowed him to pre- 
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side at the meeting, and there had been 
free discussion, the people, knowing his 
views, would have ‘Nels more orderly, 
and the hon. Baronet would have had a 
better reception and would not have had 
to run away, which he really did. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, he 
would venture to intrude a very few 
words on the House in explanation of 
the course he proposed to take. Last 
year he made the statement that in 
voting for the Motion he most distinctly 
protested against being considered to be 
supporting the Permissive Bill. That 
protest he would emphasize in more dis- 
tinct words. He was only sorry that 
when the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) brought 
on his Motion he did not explain a little 
more fully its real meaning. Though 
the words of the Motion were the same 
as that of last year, he, like his hon. and 
learned Friend who had just sat down 
(Mr. Rodwell), felt very much per- 
0a and he had hoped thatthey should 

ave had more light thrown upon the 
matter with regard to what was really 
meant. He would, however, endeavour 
to state what meaning he attached to it 
himself, and it would only be in that 
sense that he should support the Reso- 
lution. A great deal of discussion had 
taken place, and they had heard of the 
difficulties which surrounded the ques- 
tion, and some speakers had asserted 
that Free Trade in drink had proved a 
failure ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich now asserted 
that it had never been fairly tried, and 
could not be considered, therefore, to 
have been played out. And another 
question had been brought forward— 
that of total prohibition, though it had 
been touched upon, comparatively, in a 
slight degree. His hon. Friend’ the 
Member for Leatham—[ Laughter |—he 
meant the hon. Member for Huddersfield 
(Mr. Leatham)—had made a speech 
which, contrary to his usual clearness, 
was perplexed ; and, instead of grappling 
boldly with the question, he avoided 
touching the root of it at all. What 
they had to consider that evening was, 
whether it was desirable to place fur- 
ther restrictions on the liquor traffic. 
He should be glad to hear that the Go- 
vernment intended to bring in a com- 
prehensive measure dealing with the 
question, as hon. Members had now had 
time to read and thoroughly understand 
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the Report of the House of Lords’ Com- 
mittee on Intemperance. If something 
was not now done in the way of legisla- 
tion it would be impossible to avoid 
effecting a reform in the next Parlia- 
ment. It seemed to him that it would 
be impossible to subordinate the privi- 
leges of the sober to those who imbibed 
too freely. Any measure which gave 
the whole power into the hands of a 
plebiscite ot laaad majority would hit very 
far from the mark in doing Fur- 
ther than that, he did not himself think 
that the real remedy lay in that ex- 
treme. It lay rather between the two 
extremes. He did think that what that 
House ought to study was as far as pos- 
sible to give liberty, and also to consult 
ublic convenience. It did uot do for 
on. Members, who had not the inclina- 
tion to go into a public-house, or who 
did not imbibe wines or any drinks at 
all—it did not do for them to hold wu 
their hands and inveigh—to them, wi 
righteousindignation—against those who 
actually felt, from the necessities of their 
nature, that they ought to take some 
stimulants during the day. Everyone 
had his own particular nostrum, every- 
one had his own particular way of deal- 
ing with this important question as he 
thought best, and the consequence was 
that nothing at all was done. He gave 
all possible credit to the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) for having so systematically 
brought this question year after year be- 
fore the House, and for having, by his 
humour, made interesting that which in 
other hands would probably be most un- 
interesting. There was a great amount 
of feeling about disturbing the magis- 
trates in the possession of the power 
which they now used with great intelli- 


gence and for the well-being of the 
community; and it was felt that those 
magistrates, who had had the power for 


830 years, ought not to be rudely pushed 
aside and their power put into the hands 
of persons who had never felt such re- 
sponsibility. There was another class 
of Members, and there were persons 
outside the House, who believed that 
education had something to do with the 
question, and felt that, by the statistics 
of education, it was proved that intem- 
perance was diminishing among the 
better educated. There were other men’s 
interests and the customs of the popula- 
tion, and there was the point which the 
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right hon. Member for Greenwich made 
on the question of vested interests—a 
— which appeared to him (Mr. Mark 
tewart), without imputing any motive, 
to be one they were not so accustomed 
to hear from the Opposition side of the 
House, but which ought to be specially 
arded and protected. Then, again, 
on. Members felt that the fluctuation 
of public opinion, varying, as it did, 
and ‘spreading about and over, was 
against the publican unless he was 
guarded by law. A magistrate did not 
feel himself in duty bound to renew a 
licence when there was nothing against 
the character of a publican; and if it 
were not for that, they would get a class 
of men in the trade without capital and 
without means, and very much the 
class of men whom they did not 
want to have. But he would pass on 
to some of the points involved in the 
Resolution before the House. He con- 
ceived that the true principle of all this 
licensing question was this—that it ought 
to be legislated upon for the good of the 
entire people, and it ought not to be a 
matter regulated here or regulated there, 
but what was the general good ought to 
be’ the general wish; and what the 
House desired to promote would be, 
that the matter should not be vested en- 
tirely in the hands of the people, but 
that there should: be associated with the 
magistrates a certain number of asses- 
sors, who should know the individual 
wants of a particular district. If that 
were done, then he should say they were 
going in the direction which carried force 
and weight of conviction to the minds of 
the people. In Scotland the people, in 
the first instance, elected the Town OCoun- 
cils, and then the Town Councils se- 
lected from among their number the 
bailies, who were borough magistrates ; 
and no new licence by the Act of 1876, 
brought in by the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Anderson), could be 
granted, unless it was by the concur- 
rence of the magistrates elected by the 
Town Council, and also with that of the 
magistrates of the county in which the 
borough was situated. In that case, 
there was a prohibition which might be 


brought into exercise, and it was a great. 


boon on this question of new licences. 
If he understood the matter, that was 
not the case in England. Well, what 


should be the position and the duty of 


the magistrates? He took it there 
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ought to be assessors. ~ Suppose there 
were one or two assessors elected by the 
people to assist in advising the magis- 
trates. He thought it would work well. 
He might say that, acting upon this Re- 
solution last year, he brought in a Bill, 
along with several other hon. Members, 
and the point of that measure was that 
the licensing authority should take into 
consideration the circumstances of the 
district, and that no new certificate 
should be granted unless required by 
the public, and the character and cir- 
cumstances of the population of the dis- 
trict, the description of the premises to 
be licensed, and the number of rooms 
therein should be described, and that 
the application should be supported by 
signatures of persons in its favour. He 
took it that he had so far been persistent 
in support of local option in endeavour- 
ing to carry that Bill. The measure 
passed the second reading; but, under 
the half-past 12 Rule, he was unable to 
get it advanced further. Not only would 
the assessors sit and advise the magis- 
trates, but they would be able to make 
inquiries, which the magistrates could 
not prosecute, as to the population, and 
in other respects they would be able to 
check abuses, and bring abuses to the 
knowledge of the magistrates, and they 
would be able to supervise transfers and 
enable the system of licensing to be 
thoroughly supervised. In reading be- 
tween the lines of the Resolution— 
which, he thought, they would be jus- 
tified in doing, seeing that it) was an ab- 
stract Resolution—he would make it a 
strong point that, whilst there must bea 
minimum restriction, licences must not 
go beyond a maximum. Taking these 
views into consideration, that the ques- 
tion was not only of great importance 
under the circumstances to the whole 
country, and not alone to the particular 
constituencies, it would reflect credit on 
the Government if they would bring in, 
or give the House to understand they 
would bring in, some measure which 
really would deal with this question, and 
proclaim to the country their intention of 
grappling with the evil. 

R. COLMAN said; he should not 
have risen to address the House but for 
the prominence which had been given to 
the case of Norwich by the remarks of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 


for Greenwich, who quoted from the Re- 


port of the Lords’ Committee on) Intem- 
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perance, that Norwich, with the largest | was the meaning of local option. Did 


number of public-houses in proportion 
to the population, had yet the smallest 
amount of drunkenness. He wished to 
assure the House that there was no laxity 
on the part of the magistrates or police 
in dealing with the drunkenness of the 
city. He had himself observed with 
considerable satisfaction, while going 
through the city late at night, the ex- 
treme quietness of its streets, where 
there were a larger number of public- 
houses than he cared to see. However, 
he did not wish the House to infer that 
the magistrates in Norwich felt that the 
more public-houses there were the less 
drunkenness prevailed; but they had 
been, on the other hand, very careful of 
the number of new licences granted. He 
also felt, and it seemed to him to be the 
strongest argument that could be put 
forward on behalf of the Resolution of 
the hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson), that communities should 
have the same power as individuals. 
When they knew that individuals had 
power on their own estates to prevent 
public-houses being established he could 
not understand why the community 
should not have the same power. But 
he wished to dissociate himself from the 
doubtful views on compensation ex- 
pressed by the hon. Baronet, and to say 
distinctly that if the community shut up 
the public-houses they were bound to 
compensate the owners of them, for that 
was simply doing what an individual 
would have to do. If an individual on 
his own property wished to close a pub- 
lic-house he would have to buy the li- 
cence at a considerably enhanced cost, 
and in that sense he believed communi- 
ties were bound to do the same thing. 
Therefore, he thought if a measure were 
brought forward which had for its object 
the reduction of the number of public- 
houses some compensation’ should be 
given to vested interests. With that 
explanation, he should vote for the Re- 
solution of the hon. Baronet. 

Mr. BULWER said, he was well 
acquainted with Norwich, and quite 
agreed with what had been stated in re- 
gard to it by the hon. Member who had 
— addressed the House (Mr. Colman) ; 

ut what he could not understand was 
that, after the favourable experience of 
Norwich; the hon. Gentleman was still 
determined to vote for the Resolution. 
He was at a loss to understand what 
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it mean that a community, say of 100 in- 
habitants, should be enabled to decide 
by their vote that the number of pub- 
lic-houses- should be increased or dimi- 
nished? If it meant anything it ought 
to mean that; but the public were of 
opinion that by local option the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Carlisle proposed 
to give communities an option in regu- 
lating the number of public-houses, but 
only in one direction. He (Mr. Bulwer), 
however, ventured to say, from his ex- 
perience of a great number of localities, 
that in all probability, if local option, in 
its widest sense, were adopted it would 
cut two ways, and that, so far from 
the number of public-houses becoming 
fewer, there would be a great many 
more than were wanted. As to the 
meeting at Cambridge, to which so 
much reference had been made, he had 
received an account of it from an autho- 
rity upon which he could rely, and the 
statement agreed with that of the hon. 
and learned Member for Cambridgeshire 
(Mr. Rodwell) that the confusion was 
entirely owing to the hon. Baronet him- 
self. He (Mr. Bulwer) had been told that 
the University students would have con- 
sented to listen to Cardinal Manning or 
Canon Wilberforce; but they did not like 
to be addressed in the tone which was 
adopted by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle. Although they liked a good 
joke, they did not, as they said, like to 
be addressed in the language of a clown 
in the circus. If the hon. Baronet and 
his friends .would be more temperate 
in their language without being less 
jocular they would probably do more 
good, and would have more chance of 
promoting the cause they had at heart. 
He ventured to say that if, instead of 
asking Parliament to pass stringent 
measures on this subject, every man were 
personally to exert his influence to pre- 
vent drunkenness, the evil would be 
put a stop to to a great extent. There 
were other vices which they all deplored 
which produced greater evils than even 
drunkenness ; and could anyone suppose 
that they could do away with these evils 
by shutting up the places where they 
were practised? The only mode to deal 
with this matéer was to do what they 
could to promote edueation, to give 
people rational amusements, and ‘more 
comfortable homes; but to ask’ Parlia~ 
ment ‘to pass a’ Resolution: or an Act 
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to make men sober was simply a waste 
of time. He fully admitted that con- 
siderable amendment might be effected 
in the Licensing Laws and in the mode 
in which licences were granted; and 
he approved the system in force in 
the Gity of Dublin, where absolute 
power to grant or refuse them was 
placed in the hands of the Recorder, 
who was an independent authority, and 
who would not beinfluenced by considera- 
tions which might affect large bodies 
of persons in determining whether to 
grant or withhold them. There was 
very great scope for improvement in the 
licensing authority, and appeals from 
that authority; but as to the question of 
local option, he did not understand what 
it meant, and, therefore, he should vote 
against it. 

Mx. MUNTZ observed, that all in that 
House were agreed as to the evils of 
drunkenness; but the question was, did 
the Resolution propose the best remedy 
for those evils? The Resolution asked 
the House to vote for some undefined 
and uncertain thing, and, in fact, to sign 
a blank cheque for the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) to fill in at his leisure and according 
to his fancy. That was not what the 
House wanted. They wanted something 
tangible; they were not to be dashed on 
a quicksand by a Resolution like that. 
It began with an assertion altogether 
erroneous, and ended with a recommen- 
dation that nobody could understand. 
It began by stating— 
= <¢That inasmuch as the ancient and avowed 
object of Licensing the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors is to supply a supposed public want, 
without detriment to the public welfare.” 

But did not the hon. Baronet know that 
wines and beer and spirits were sold in 
this country long before licences were 
known, and that licences were invented 
originally to fill the King’s Exchequer. 
Then the Resolution went on to propose 
that the legal power of restraining the 
issue or renewal of licences should be 
placed in the hands of the inhabitants. 
But who, he (Mr. Muntz) should like to 
know, were the inhabitants? Taking 
his own borough, it must contain some 
400,000 people ; and how, he should like 
to know, could such a vast number of 
people as that express théir opinion on 
the subject ? Were they all to be placed 
on the register at the expense of many 
thousands of pounds, or were they to 
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vote indiscriminately, in which case the 
American principle of ‘‘ voting early and 
voting often,” would be largely carried 
out? He didnot admit that the licens- 
ing system of this country was a com- 
plete failure, or that there was any 
alarming increase of drunkenness, ex- 
cept among a class of women who ought 
to know better, and who certainly did 
not obtain their intoxicating liquors from 
the public-houses. It would be impossible 
to put a stop altogether to the traffic in 
drink, except on the condition that the 
publicans were compensated for the loss 
such a course would occasion to them ; 
and he greatly doubted whether Par- 
liament would be willing to vote 
£150,000,000 to carry out the plan. He 
denied that the permissive system had 
worked successfully in places where it 
had been tried. In Massachusetts it had 
been tried for 22 years, and eventually 
the old licensing system had to be re- 
sorted to, to put a stop to the evils which 
the permissive system had given rise to. 
The same thing had occurred in Canada. 
Friends of the hon. Baronet had been 
tolerably well bullied in order to induce 
them to support the Resolution ; and, as 
regarded himself, he had never received 
so many threats since he had been a 
Representative in Parliament as he had 
in the event of his voting against it. 
He, however, should be ashamed to 
yield to coercion of that kind. He should 
vote for what he thought right and best 
for the interests of the country. If his 
constituency did not like such indepen- 
dence on the part of their Member they 
must get somebody else to represent 
them, because he would never consent 
to act the part of a mere delegate. If 
the hon. Baronet really wanted to try 
the question fairly, let him begin at the 
right end and move a Resolution to 
affirm that the Members of the Houses 
of Parliament should not be henceforth 
supplied within the Palace of West- 
minster with spirituous liquors, wines, 
or beer; and if a Motion of the kind 
was supported by 20 votes: he (Mr. 
Muntz) would be almost persuaded to 
become a teetotaler. As far as his own 
experience enabled him to speak, how- 
ever, the most ardent supporters of the 
Permissive Bill in Parliament were 
Members who drank more than any 
others at the refreshment places pro- 
vided in different parts of the House. 
When they, the Representatives of the 
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people, had denied themselves the op- 
portunity of taking refreshments, they 
could call upon the people to do the 
same; but while the Members of that 
House and others could enjoy the 
luxuries of life at their homes and their 
Clubs, he could not vote for putting down 
the poor man’s public-house and beer- 
shop—the only club he had to go to. 
If the hon. Baronet would bring for- 
ward a measure which defined clearly 
what he really Poke wy to do, it should 
have his (Mr. Muntz’s) candid considera- 
tion; but so long as he brought before 
them a Resolution which might mean 
something or mean nothing, he could 
not vote for it. This was a Resolution 
which he did not understand; and, there- 
fore, he should vote against it, 

Mr. RITCHIE, in opposing the Mo- 
tion, thought the House always had a 
great deal of sympathy with the cause 
of temperance ; and if they did not agree 
altogether with the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) they admired his sin- 
cerity, and the consistency, persistency, 
and moderation with which he brought 
forward these questions. The hon. Ba- 
ronet might be sure of one thing—that 
since he had commenced to work against 
intemperance the cause of temperance 
had increased in the country. He did 
not think that closing public-houses 
would lessen the amount of drunken- 
ness amongst women, but that it would 
be apt to increase that evil, because it 
was not in such places that women 
usually gratified their craving after in- 
toxicants. It would force people who 
now drank at public-houses to keep in- 
toxicating liquors in their houses; and 
the effect of that, he was afraid, would 
be to increase the amount of drunken- 
ness amongst women. A great deal of 
drunkenness was the effect of a life of 
hard toil without sufficient recreation, 
and to close the public-houses would 
be only to deal with the effect, and not 
with the cause. If they wished to lessen 
drunkenness, they must provide amuse- 
ment and recreation for the great masses 
of the country, by means of music-halls, 
to which men could take their wives and 
families; by providing more open spaces, 
and by other means of that character. 
A great deal had been done in that di- 
rection by the sanitary legislation of 
the present Government. The Go- 
vernment had endeavoured to provide 
healthier homes for the working classes, 
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which was a step in the right direction. 
Although the hon. Baronet had endea- 
voured to mystify the House as to the 
meaning of his Reeolution, there could 
be no doubt that its object was that it 
should be the basis of a Bill similar to 
that which the hon. Baronet had re- 
peatedly failed to carry through the 
House. He (Mr. Ritchie) was surprised 
that the hon. Baronet, with his expe- 
rience, should ask the House to agree to 
an ambiguous Resolution. The House 
did not, very properly and naturally, 


like abstract Resolutions, and all the 


ordinary objections to abstract Reso- 
lutions applied ten-fold to this Reso- 
lution. It was one on which it had al- 
ready been proved a Bill of a practical 
character could not be founded. The 
hon. Baronet brought in his Bill, which 
was found to be unworkable, and then, 
having proved that the proposition was 
impracticable, he asked the House to 
assent to a Resolution which it was im- 
possible to work out in a Bill. Was 
the proposition made by the hon. Baro- 
net just, and wasit practical? He pro- 
ceeded on the principle that all who 
drank were: drunken. [‘‘No, no!”] 
Well, the hon. Baronet desired to pre- 
vent everyone from drinking, and he 
asked the House to give a majority of 
any locality the power to stop those wko 
used, and did not abuse, alcoholic 
liquors from obtaining any drink at all. 
If the Resolution did not mean that it 
meant nothing. To pass a Resolution 
of that kind would be one of the worst 
instances of class legislation he (Mr. 
Ritchie) had ever heard of. The 
hon. Baronet did not attempt to apply 
his Resolution to the class to which 
Members of that House belonged. The 
artizan was not to be at liberty to pro- 
cure a pint of beer for his supper; but 
Members of Parliament could procure 
whatever they required in the shape 
of intoxicating drink either in that 
House, in their Clubs, or in their 
homes. If they were to stop the con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquors on 
the ground that they were injurious, 
even when taken in moderation, they 
would have to go to the root of the evil, 
and stop their importation and manu- 
facture. The Resolution did not give 
them any information. The hon. Baro- 


net asked them to commit themselves to 
a pene le without going into the de- 
tails. 


ow was the kind of election 
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houses were cl and that in an ad- 
joining one the public-houses remained 
open, they would be—following out the 
hon. Baronet’s reasoning—giving peace 
and quietness to the one at the expense 
of the other, because that part of the 

ulation who wished for public-houses 
and were overruled would simply resort 
to the locality where they existed. 
The hon. Baronet might say that the 
Resolution could only Become operative 
at the will of a majority of the inhabit- 
ants of a locality. Well, they all knew 
the activity of the party to which the 
hon. Baronet belonged, and they could 
well conceive how his supporters would 
move heaven and earth to procure the 
votes nominally of a majority, which 
might actually be a minority, of those 
entitled to vote. The hon. Baronet had 
not absolutely said that there should be 
no compensation to Licensed Victuallers. 
They might gather his opinion, however, 
from his speeches, from which he seemed 
to think that if a magistrate, by a stroke 
of the pen, increased the value of a 
man’s house, he ought not, if disturbed, 
to obtain compensation ; but he (Mr. 
Ritchie) would remind him that large 
sums of money were spent by Licensed 
Victuallers who went into public-houses, 
the process being comparatively infre- 
quent of taking a house and then ap- 
si, ee a licence. As to who was to 
pay the compensation, the hon. Baro- 
net had left them unenlightened. If 
the principle of local option were adopted 
in this matter, where were they to stop? 
Tobacco was regarded as very injurious 
by many people; were they to leave 
the question of its use to the decision of 
a majority of residents in a particular 
district ? Early marriages were held to 
be a great evil; were they to be simi- 
larly prevented? Indeed, there were 
numbers of other instances that could 
be quoted. He quite acknowledged 
that in some places the licensed houses 
constituted a nuisance, as they were far 
too numerous, and that licences were 
obtained occasionally with too great a 
facility. The previous night, however, 


he had been fortunate enough to carry 
through its last stage a Bill which 
would have the effect of preventing the 
granting of hundreds—he might say of 
thousands—of licences. As a matter of 
fact, magistrates all over the country 
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were extremely cautious about granting 
new licences, and it seemed to him that 
this power should still be vested in their 
hands, instead of in the hands of ‘an 
elective body. In conclusion, for his 
part, he was ready to support any well- 
considered measure for the amendment 
of the Licensing Laws ; but he could not 
vote for a measure which would prevent 
one man using intoxicating liquor in 
moderation because another man, by 
his excesses, abused it. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT said, that in lis- 
tening to the debate, which he had done 
with great attention almost from its com- 
mencement, he could not help thinking 
that he did not overstate the case when 
he said that many speakers had done 
some injustice to his hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son). They had not treated him fairly, 
and the hon. Member who had just sat 
down (Mr. Ritchie) had been, perhaps, 
the worst of those to whom that obser- 
vation applied, when he charged his 
hon. Friend with a wish to mystify the 
House. That was the very last charge 
that ought to be brought against his 
hon. Friend. Probably, if his hon. 
Friend had been a little more disposed 
to mystify the House, he might have 
more voters than he was likely to have 
that night in favour of his Resolution. 
Again, the hon. Member said—and it 
had been assumed generally by hon. 
Gentlemen—that the question before 
the House was the question of the Per- 
missive Bill, and nearly all his speech 
had been directed against the clauses 
and propositions of that Bill. But the 
Permissive Bill had disappeared, and 
probably never would be seen again in 
the House. It had been assumed, and, 
in his opinion, in many cases most un- 
justly, that the Proposer of the Resolu- 
tion asked the House to pledge itself to 
the Permissive Bill, or, at all events, 
that he had endeavoured to persuade 
them to enter into a trap which he had 
set and baited, and out of which they 
would find, if they passed the Resolu- 
tion, there was no escape. Now, he 
(Mr. John Bright) had always, from the 
first time the Permissive Bill was before 
the House, been strongly opposed to it. 
He voted against it, at least on one oc- 
casion; and many years ago he spoke 
against it, and in favour of that which 
now would come under the Resolution 
of his hon. Friend as a measure of local 
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option. He might say, too, that if that 
Bill which he opposed before should 
appear again he would meet it with 
the same opposition, because the more 
he thought of it the more he believed 
that his arguments against it were sound 
and just. But he should vote for the 
present Resolution, and, having voted 
for it, would feel that he was just as 
free to deal with the drink question at 
any future time when it might come 
before the House as if he had never 
heard of the Permissive Bill, and as if 
the present Resolution had never been 
before them. He objected to the Per- 
missive Bill because there was in it no 
element of representation. It was a 
great and powerful weapon that was to 
act by what they might call a mass vote. 
It was not intended to restrain, for in it 
there was no power to restrain, the 
granting of licences; its only power was 
to be used to suppress public-houses 
altogether. All that was to be done 
with no sufficient notice, and with no 
compensation to those who were dis- 
turbed under any circumstances. It 
occurred to him what must happen if it 
were proposed, in great cities like Man- 
chester and Birmingham, to put in force 
the Permissive Bill. Perhaps 1,500 or 
2,000 persons and families would be 
connected with the trade against which 
the Permissive Bill was directed. It 
was clear that no vote of the popula- 
tion in either of those cities would have 
heen a sufficient plea to turn out of their 
business and homes, without notice and 
without compensation, 1,000, 1,500, or 
2,000 persons engaged in the distribu- 
tion of alcoholic drinks; and, therefore, 
he came to the conclusion long ago that 
the Bill was absolutely impossible in 
Parliament; and if it could possibly 

ass through the House it must be re- 
jected in every city in which it was pro- 
posed to enforce it. It would have been 
absolutely impossible to persuade the 
population of our great cities, or even 
considerable towns, to adopt the Bill, 
and so deal with a considerable portion 
of the members engaged in that trade, 
even though they were determined that 
the trade, by some process or other, 
should be put an end to. The proposal 
of to-night showed that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Carlisle and his Friends 
had become wiser during the discussions 
that had taken place. They had found, 
as all had found, that there was no 
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growth of opinion in that House'in fa- 
vour of the Permissive Bill. He was 
not sure that he could count five Mem- 
bers—he thought he only knew two, 
perhaps three really—who were in fa- 
vour of the Permissive Bill as it was 
proposed. The votes in favour of the 
measure were votes like many that 
would be given to-night. They were 
votes to express, on the only opportu- 
nity offered, a belief that the evil against 
which the Bill was directed was gigantic 
in its proportions, and that it was neces- 
sary for Parliament to take some step 
to endeavour to abate it. They all knew 
that the Bill had disappeared ; and if 
the persons out-of-doors who promoted 
it, or his hon. Friend who introduced it, 
should again introduce a Bill, he had no 
doubt it would be free from many of the 
faults of the former Bill. But he did 
not anticipate that the hon. Member for 
Carlisle or his Friends would introduce 
any Bill; but when this Resolution, or 
some similar Resolution, should be car- 
ried, it would then become the duty of 
the Government—of this Government, 
or of the Government that would suc- 
ceed them—to deal with this question. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Wheelhouse) made objection 
to the Resolution that it was an abstract 
Resolution. That was an objection 
which he (Mr. John Bright) had often 
heard. His right hon. Friend the 
Member for Greenwich never liked ab- 
stract Resolutions; but abstract Resolu- 
tions were legitimate weapons which an 
advancing Party, proposing a new policy 
to Parliament, as a matter of course, 
must alwaysuse. An abstract Resolu- 
tion was a legitimate weapon of progress. 
All Parties used it; and if this Resolu- 
tion were carried, it would declare, in 
the main, that the present mode of 
licensing public-houses was productive 
of great evil, and that a new and better 
mode should succeed it. Then it would 
become the duty of the Government to 
consider the question fully, and propose 
some improvement upon the system 
which now existed. The hon. and learned 
Member said this Resolution’ mystified 
the House; the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman must have great suspicions of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle. The Resolution was one, however, 
which anybody of any Parliamen 
— could easily understand. It 
saliaq— 
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“Inasmuch as the ancient and avowed object 
of Licensing the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors is 


to supply a supposed public want, without de- 
triment to the public welfare, this House is of 


opinion that a legal power of restraining the 
issue or renewal of licences should be placed in 
the hands of the persons most deeply interested 
and affected, namely, the inhabitants them- 
selves, who are entitled to protection from the 
injurious consequences of the present system, 
by some efficient measure of local option.”’ 


Now, the House had been told already, 
more than once, that that Resolution 
was one that his hon. Friend the Member 
for Carlisle had borrowed from a very—a 
Gentleman opposite called it not merely 
a respectable, but almost a—sacred 
source, the Lower House of Convoca- 
tion of the Province of Canterbury. He 
(Mr. John Bright) did not know exactly 
what that was; but he presumed, as the 
principle embodied in the Resolution 
was endorsed by a Memorial of the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, signed by 13,600 
clergy, 15 Bishops, 22 Deans, 66 
archdeacons—and here he was per- 
fectly bewildered—65 canons, 178 pre- 
bendaries, and 205 honorary canons, it 
would meet with approval on the other 
side. Now, there were only three or 
four words at the end of the Resolution 
which had been added by his hon. 
Friend, and they did not add anything 
to the sense of the Resolution, because 
the wish that these great dignitaries 
declared and wished them to declare 
was—‘‘That this House is of opinion 
that a legal power of restraining the 
issue or renewal of licences should be 
granted ”’—well, the end of the Resolu- 
tion was merely this—‘‘ by some efli- 
cient measure of local option.” ‘Well, 
a legal power restraining the issue or 
renewal given to those most interested— 
that was, the inhabitants of a borough 
ora district could only be given by some 
mode of representation, and it was no 
use giving it at all, unless it were by 
some efficient measure of local option. 
Now, there was nothing mystifying about 
his hon. Friend’s proposition. He (Mr. 
John Bright) was sure that hon. Gentle- 
men opposite did not think that the 
13,000 clergymen and all the rest of it 
would wish to be parties to a mystifica- 
tion. Would anybody deny that the in- 
habitants had the right to complain of 
the way in which the licensing system 
was worked? Was it not known per- 
fectly well that there was in the licensing 
of p for the sale of drink a great 
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injury to property? Was it not certain 
that offences against decency and mora- 
lity were committed ? Did anyone deny 
that, wherever one went, in all the 
poorer districts especially, there were 
complaints on this score? He recollected 
a gentleman in his neighbourhood, in 
the town of Rochdale, who had four or 
five or six daughters growing up, and 
he complained to him one day that op- 
posite his house the magistrates had re- 
cently granted a licence, and there was 
a most odious and offensive nuisance 
poet exactly opposite his house; and 

is friend said, speaking of the magis- 
trate who had been the principal person 
in the granting of the licence, and of 
whom there were three he thought— 
‘Mr. So and So would take a great care 
that no house like that would be placed 
within 100 yards of his gates.’”’” And 
so it was that in hundreds of districts 
there were other complaints of this kind. 
The magistrates about whom the hon. 
and learned Member for Leeds spoke in 
language of great laudation were just 
as honest and honourable as other men 
would be in their place. But they were 
in this matter irresponsible. They were 
appointed by the Lord Lieutenant of 
the county, or in the Duchy of Lan- 
caster by the Chancellor. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
He was speaking of the boroughs. The 
Crown knew nothing about them, the 
Home Secretary knew nothing about 
them, the Lord Chancellor knew nothing 
about them, and the population had no 
influence over them, except when somé 
great excitement took place, and that 
acted merely as a spasm for a year or 
two, and the magistrates would be 
rather shy of granting licences; but the 
moment the nuisance had subsided, and 
the local newspaper did not write any 
more about it, the local magistrates fell 
into their old way, and the licences were 
granted the same as before. What was 
the change that was proposed by the 
Resolution? They had no right to in- 
sist that any particular change would 
follow. The opinion which the- hon. 
Member for Carlisle might have still 
about the system would have no effect 
upon the opinion of the House. If the 
Resolution passed they would be as free 
as he was, and could make any proposi- 
tion they liked in regard to the shape 
which future legislation should take; 
and if the Government proposed a mea- 
sure which did not meet with his ap- 
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proval, the hon. Member for Carlisle 
might take a division upon it, as any 
other hon. Member could. No doubt, 
the hon. and learned Member for Leeds 
would have some proposition of his own 
to propose by way of Amendment to the 
Government Bill, however feeble it might 
be. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] He did not know why 
hon. Members opposite were offended 
with that observation. The hon. and 
learned Member for Leeds, with the 
view he held, quite entitled him (Mr. 
John Bright) to make that observation 
without saying anything offensive to 
him. Now, what form of change would 
it be possible to propose? The House 
of Commons, 45 years ago, voted in fa- 
vour of transferring the licensing of 
public-houses from the magistrates to 
Corporations within boroughs. What 
was more reasonable? Surely, if they 
intrusted the Corporations of Birming- 
ham, or of Manchester, or of Leeds, or 
of Liverpool, with the purchase, at an 
enormous cost, of gas works and the 
supply of gas, with the purchase, at an 
enormous cost, of water works and the 
supply of water, with the management 
of the police in the tewn, with the ad- 
ministration, to a large extent, of justice 
—for the mayor was the chief magis- 
trate in a borough—if they trusted to 
an elected board the education of 10,000 
or 20,000 children in one of those large 
towns—he thought his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) proposed originally—and he was 
sorry he did not succeed in carrying it— 
to give to Corporations the power after- 
wards given to School Boards—but if 
they did all this through their Corpora- 
tions, and if it was admitted, he would 
undertake to say, by the very large ma- 
jority of the Members of that House, 
that there was nothing connected with 
their social condition which was, on the 
whole, more satisfactory to the country 
than the municipal government of their 
large boroughs—if all this were so, 
where would be the harm of trusting 
to these great Oorporations the con- 
trol of the licences and the adminis- 
tration of this function of the Public 
Service? It would be open to them 
afterwards to discuss what might be done 
with reference to the subject. But, with 
regard to the Corporations, the more 
they gave them high and important 
duties, the more they would find them 
filled by men of the best character and 
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ability; the more they gave them 
dignified and important work to do, the 
more they would find the office of town 
councillor held by men of honourable 
and dignified character. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) 
no doubt, believed—at least, he (Mr. 
John Bright) judged from his speech— 
that if the Resolution was carried, the 
House—a majority of the House— 
would be bound, in some shape or other, 
to accept with considerable favour the 
Permissive Bill, of which he spoke so 
much. He (Mr. John Bright) did not 
believe it in the least. They would be 
as freeas if the Resolution had never 

assed. The only thing which would 

appen would be this—that the House 
would have expressed an opinion con- 
demning the present system and sug- 
gesting a new one; and the Government 
would be called upon, as soon as other 
pressing Business permitted them to un- 
dertake it, to submit to the House a 
measure which should accept in some 
degree the question of local control, 
with regard to the curtailment, distri- 
bution, or granting of licences through- 
out the boroughs. He would admit that, 
in the counties, there was no authority 
at present, that he knew of, which 
would undertake that duty. Therefore, 
if he were called in to advise on a mat- 
ter like this, he would propose a Bill 
which would have reference only to the 
boroughs and the Corporations. It would 
be a great measure. If it succeeded 
everybody would be glad. If it did not 
it need not be extended; but he would 
leave the distribution of licences, and 
the whole matter in that portion of the 
country which was outside the municipal 
boroughs, to the magistrates as the ma- 
gistrates had it now. The Resolution 
appeared to him to be worthy of the at- 
tention of the House, especially on this 
ground, that he thought public opinion 
was every—he was going to say every 
day—but was every year advancing to 
the point at which it would compel the 
House to deal with the question. Ifthe 
House expressed its disapproval of the 
present system the friends of the Re- 
solution would attempt some reform; and 
its opponents, he presumed, would go 
before the country asmen who were un- 
willing to move in the matter. He would 
like to ask any hon. Gentleman on the 
opposite side of the House, what would 
be the opinion to-morrow—he would not 
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say of the decision, but of the force—of 
hon. Members on one side or the other ? 
Those who voted forthe Resolution would 
be held to be in favour of a change 
which they believed to be good. They on 
the other side, and also some on that, 
who voted against it would be held to 
believe that the present system of magis- 
terial management was as good as any 
that could be established. [‘‘ No, no!” ] 
He was almost gratified, but he was 
much surprised, to hear that observation, 
because he thought the opinion of those 
who did not like the Resolution, and did 
not wish any Resolution to pass, was 
that local option was itself not a good 
thing, and that the possession of the 
power of granting licences by magis- 
trates was a plan entirely, or nearly, 
satisfactory to all those who were op- 
to the Resolution. Might he ask 

the House for a moment, before he sat 
down, who were the people that the Re- 
solution represented? From whom did 
the hon. Member for Carlisle derive 
whatever authority he had on this ques- 
tion? On whose behalf did he speak in 
the House that night, as he had spoken 
in past Sessions? He had read the 
little paragraph about the Church—the 
13,600 clergymen, the 15 Bishops, and 
all the other dignitaries, which he need 
not enumerate—but it said nothing of an- 
other great class of persons in the coun- 
try. He spoke of the Nonconformists. 
If there were 13,600 clergymen of the 
Church of England who asked them to 
deal with the question, he would under- 
take to say there was a still larger num- 
ber of ministers of the Nonconformist 
Sects who would join with the Church 
in asking them to take that course. If 
they went over England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, he had not the least doubt there 
were more than 20,000 ministers of one 
class or another of various religious 
Sects and Churches who would join with 
the ministers of the Church of England 
in asking them to take the question into 
their favourable consideration. More 
than that, he believed—and he thought 
his hon. Friend the Member for Mor- 
peth (Mr. Burt) would not fail to sup- 
him in the view—that the great 
majority of the sober and industrious 
working men, as well as their wives and 
families, in every part of the United 
Kingdom, would ask them to support a 
Resolution like this. And still further, 


there were many working men who were 
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not always sober, but who, in their mo- 
ments of soberness, would add their 
penitent voice to the claim that they 
should deal withthis question.. They were 
all sensible of the fact that the national 
intellect had been stimulated and en- 
lightened on the subject, and that the 
national conscience had been awakened, 
and so awakened, he believed, that it 
would never sleep again until a great 
and substantial change had been effected. 
The facts of the case were overpowering ; 
they were not contested. He did not 
know whether he ought to omit the hon. 
and learned Member for Leeds (Mr. 
Wheelhouse) ; but the hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last (Mr. Ritchie) told them in 
the strongest terms about the deplorable 
amount of drunkenness that was com- 
plained of in nearly all parts of the 
country. He said, then, the facts were 
overpowering ; they were not contested; 
nobody called them in question; and, 
besides, they had, as they knew, science, 
education, morality, religion, and all the 
great forces which moved good and wise 
men to action were gathering to the con- 
flict. They had, then, the prayers of 
their Churches. They had the cry from 
their workhouses. ‘They had the moans 
from the sufferers in their prisons. These 
all joined in one voice, and asked them 
to deal with the question. They knew 
the gravity of the evil. They had some 
difficulty as to the remedy; but they had 
a proposition of a most moderate cha- 
racter that would lead them to only one 
step further; and after listening to that 
cry he thought nobody could say that 
the consciences of the Members of the 
House of Commons could not be touched 
by the consideration of that great and 
solemn question. He voted for the Re- 
solution most cordially. He propounded 
no scheme of his own that should follow 
it. He thought he could propound a 
scheme very much better than that which 
was now at work; but he left it until 
there came a time when the House 
would give its consideration to some 
proposition that would be made. At 
present, at any rate, let them manifest 
their anxiety in the highest interests of 
their countrymen, by giving their vote 
for the moderate and the reasonable pro- 
— offered to them by the hon. Mem- 

er for Carlisle. 

Mr.E.CLARKE said, he must appeal 
to the House for the indulgence which 
it traditionally gave to a new Member 
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when addressing it for the first time, and 
he appealed to both sides for indulgence 
in the special circumstances of the debate. 
He hoped hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side would acquit him of presumption 
in mer to speak immediately after 
one of the great ornaments of the 
House; but, while hoping to be ac- 
quitted of presumption, he should be 
ashamed, desiring to express his opinion, 
to refrain from doing so because the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. John Bright) 
had just spoken. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman attempted to justify the passing 
of the Resolution, although an abstract 
Resolution, on grounds which one 
would not expect him to have urged. To 
call a Resolution an abstract Resolution 
was not to pass a conclusively hostile 
opinion upon it. Although the House 
had on many occasions accepted abstract 
Resolutions, he (Mr. E. Clarke) believed 
that it had usually done so, only either 
when the Government alone possessed 
the power of carrying them into effect 
in aceordance with the declared will of 
the House, and required to be instructed 
so to do; or upon some great subject of 
public. interest, on which it was desired 
to convey clearly to the constituencies 
and the world the meaning and purpose 
of Parliament. Neither of these cir- 
cumstances could be found in the present 
case. This was a question on which the 
Government had no information and no 
means of action that were not equally 
open to both sides of the House; it was 
a matter on which all assistance could 
be got from the country by the strong 
and vigorous organization that was at 
the back of the hon. Baronet. There 
was nothing to hinder that great organ- 
ization from making the fullest inquiry 
into the circumstances of the case, and 
from suggesting the best remedy for the 
evils complained of. No information, 
no power, was in possession of the Go- 
vernment which was not. found in that 
organization. Yet the Permissive Bill 
was brought forward and discussed, year 
after year; and after the ignominious 
defeat it had sustained and it had been 
withdrawn by its author it suffered 
that night the final condemnation of the 
emphatic censure of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham. These were not 
grounds for asking the House to ac- 
cept an abstract Resolution; and still 
less said that it was asked to express 
its mind and purpose on a public 
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question. . _—— poe gil ~ 
not express the mind an 0 

the oman, still less did the Besok - 
tion. Mind and purpose! There were 
two minds and purposes. There. was 
the mind and purpose of the hon. 
Member for Carlisle, and there was the 
mind and ae a of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham). 
They were absolutely distinct—nay, they 
were contradictory; for while one de- 
sired to suppress altogether, as a, nui- 
sance, a great trade in this country, the 
other wished only to take securities for 
the better regulation and carrying on of 
that trade. And when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
objected to the Resolution being described 
as a mystification, he(Mr. Clarke) could 
not help regretting that his speech was 
not delivered in the presence of the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich, for nothing 
could show more clearly the mystification 
which had arisen on the subject than the 
way in which the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone), with balanced reason 
swaying here and there, had discussed 
it; and the fact that he had deserted the 
Council of the nation that night, and de- 
clined to record his vote either for or 
against the proposition under discussion. 
For himself, he hardly knew what local 
option meant; but, as had been - stated 
by his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Bulwer), the power proposed to be eon- 
ferred by the Resolution was a power 
of restraining, not of dealing in any 
other sense with the licences of the 
country. He could understand. what 
local option meant, if the people were to 
say how many or how few public-houses 
should be ina particular district. . If so, 
he was quite satisfied that in many’ lo- 
calities it would lead to a multiplication 
of public-houses. . If the Resolution 
meant that the principle would be dis- 
tinct and logical But what was now 
proposed would be a local option which 
would: have no choice but restraint; 
it was simply an attempt io revive that 
happily defunct measure, with regard 
to which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich was not quite 
clear whether it. was permissive or pro- 
hibitory, or which was the most im- 
portant part, the prohibitory or the 
permissive. Although :the Resolution 
had been, to a certain extent, a mys- 
tification, no doubt. could be enter- 
tained as to the meaning of the, hon. 
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Baronet the Member for Carlisle. There 
could not be the slightest doubt that the 
understood purpose and intention of the 
Resolution, which had brought such 
crowds tothat House and exposed its Mem- 
bers to that pressure of which the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz) 
spoke so pathetically, was the Permissive 
Bill, and was meant to be the Permis- 
sive Bill, If it were not the Permissive 
Bill, if it were a mere question of regu- 
lating the mode of electing a local 
tribunal, would there have been all this 
excitement, agitation, and pressure on 
the subject? The most active agitators 
for the measure, in common with the 
hon. Baronet, knew very well that the 
question of the number of licences did 
not affect that. which they had most 
tenderly at heart. He did not yield to 
the hon. Baronetthe Member for Carlisle, 
or anyone else, in his anxiety to promote 
temperance; but the advancement of 
that object by legislation must be ac- 
companied with care that that legisla- 
tion should be founded on right prin- 
ciples, and that it should not bring about 
more mischief than it could cure. That 
was the great object present to the minds 
of hon. Members on both sides of the 
House. But the mere question of the 
regulation of licences had little neces- 
sarily to do with the promotion of tem- 
perance. The figures quoted by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich, the facts stated by the 
hon. Member for Norwich (Mr. Ool- 
man), the still more remarkable figures 

iven by the hon. Member for Birming- 

am in a paper written in Zhe Nine- 
teenth Century in February, 1878, con- 
clusively proved that there was no dis- 
cernible relation between the number of 

ublic-houses and the temperance of the 

istrict. If that were once proved, then 
all the excitement and enthusiasm of 
that agitation could find no scope or ob- 


ject in the mere addition of a certain 


number of members to a local tribunal 
for the purpose of regulating the num- 
ber of sidblielkiousen. It had been as- 
sumed—and, in his opinion, unneces- 
sarily assumed—that there were serious 
defects in the present licensing authority. 
Now, it had been his lot for some years 
to be closely concerned in professional 
life with licensing matters. Since he 


became a Member of that House, how- 
ever, he had abandoned that part of his 
professional occupation which had to do 
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with it, and had chosen to sacrifice that 
portion of his income rather than come 
under the suspicion that in dealing with 
these questions he was at all personally 
interested; and, having done that, he 
could testify in regard to one great 
county, at all events—the county of 
Surrey—that it would not be possible to 
invent an authority which would deal 
more fairly with the issue of licences 
than the authority which now existed. 
They were gentlemen who, as Justices of 
the Peace, had seen the sad effects which 
occurred from intemperance; they were 
interested in the prosperity of thecountry ; 
they were interested in the peace and 
good order of the district; they were 
absolutely free from suspicion of impro- 
per influence; and he doubted whether 
the same could be said of any tribunal 
elected by the ratepayers. If that were 
the proper time to discuss the details of 
a measure for amending the licensing 
system, he thought it would not be diffi- 
cult to satisfy the right hon. Member 
for Birmingham that the suggestions he 
had made with regard to the magistrates 
were without foundation, and that it 
would not be easy to introduce a better 
and more independent tribunal. What 
would be the result of local option? 
The conflict that was now raging about 
that House in regard to the matter 
would be transferred to each locality, 
and the result would be a tribunal which 
could exercise no discretion, and whose 
decisions could be absolutely predicated 
by counting the number of candidates 
which each association had returned. 
But it was not an amendment of the 
licensing system that was wanted. The 
real secret of all that was the Permissive 
Bill which was put forward frankly by 
the hon. Baronet. He told them there 
would be no mistake about his meaning. 
The hon. Baronet had instanced some 
landowners who had refused to have 
public-houses on their estates, and he 
wanted to give the same power of pro- 
hibition to local authorities. It was the 
Permissive Bill, and the Permissive Bill 
without a compensation clause. A com- 
pensation clause, it was now admitted, 
however, was absolutely necessary, if 
there was to be any legislative dealing 
with this matter. It had almost been 
admitted by the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle, although he (Mr. E. 
Clarke) should be sorry to intrust his 


interests tothe hon. Baronet in the matter 
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of com tion. It was frankly and 
- fully itted by the right hon. Gentle- 


man the Member for Greenwich. Com- 
| gag and full compensation, must 
e paid to persons whose trade was taken 
away. But if this plan was carried out 
there must be a popular vote by people 
in a district as to whether they would 
close all licensed houses in that district 
or not, and people who made no contri- 
bution to the rates would be allowed to 
exercise their vote and close public- 
houses. That vote would pledge the 
district to pay compensation for a very 
doubtful experiment; for, supposing pub- 
lic-houses were closed, that would not 
suppress or prohibit drinking. The evils 
of drinking might possibly be found in 
a houses, and it would certainly be 
ound in those Clubs which the working- 
men would probably establish in every 
district in the country, and in which 
working-men who paid their 5s. would 
have just as much right to enjoy them- 
selves as members of the Carlton or Re- 
form who paid their 10 guineas a-year. 
Then those Clubs would not be subjected 
to the restrictions that were now placed 
upon licensed houses. It was, there- 
fore, possible that in a district where 
public-houses had been abolished the 
experiment would break down, and the 
whole district might consent—as in some 
parts of Canada had been the case—to 
restore them, and in that case a large 
amount of compensation would have 
been paid for an unsuccessful experi- 
ment. Another point was that compen- 
sation would have to be paid by the 
people, who were, at the same time, 
protesting that they were being deprived 
of their material rights by the closin 
of public-houses. To open a Memasad 
house near the house of a man who did 
not want to go to it was less a hardship 
than to shut a licensed house against 
the man who did want to go to it. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle had said to-night that people 
did not want to have the drink traffic 
forced on them; but nobody compelled 
people to go into public-houses. The 
parallel would be complete if it were 
proposed to introduce a Bill under which 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle and his Seconder, the hon. Member 
for Morpeth (Mr. Burt), were compelled 
every day to drink a certain quantity of 
ardent spirits. In that case, no doubt, 
they would protest against a tyrannical 
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law, and they would have a right to do 
so. The hon. Member for Carlisle would 
say—‘‘ This is contrary to the habits of 
my life, and I believe it will be injurious 
to my health.” Precisely the same 
words might be used, and used with 
pee truth, by the man who used pub- 
ic-houses, which, under that local option 
Resolution, might possibly be taken 
away. He would say—‘ You are doing 
that which I believe will be injurious to 
my health ;” and he could not see the 
difference between the tyranny which 
would force the hon. Baronet and his 
supporters to drink whisky-and-water of 
an evening and the tyranny which would 
prevent a moderate drinker from taking 
that which he had been in the habit of 
taking all his life. The House must re- 
member the difference between the rich 
and the poor in that respect. The public- 
house was the place at which alone the 
poor could obtain that which the rich 
could keep in their houses. The words 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle might be retorted in answer to 
himself. Why should a man be com- 

elled to do that which was injurious to 

is health, or be compelled to abstain 
from what he believed to be good for 
him? He could not —_ thinking 
there was something unreal about the 
debate in that House, and for this reason. 
It was assumed that there was an enor- 
mous amount of drunkenness in this 
country; that there were great excesseson 
the part of the labouring classes, of whom - 
hon. Members spoke as though they were 
of a different class and race from them- 
selves. For his part, he did not believe 
that there did exist the amount of drunk- 
enness which had been spoken of. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham said that the facts were in- 
disputable. If he meant it was indis- 
putable that drunkenness produced great 
mischief to the community, he (Mr. E. 
Clarke) agreed with the proposition ; 
but if he meant it was indisputable 
that drunkenness was largely prevalent 
amongst the working classes of this 
country, he denied that proposition ab- 
solutely. He was well acquainted with 
avery large working-class population, 
and he ventured to say that amongst the 
working-classes of this country 19 out of 
20 men would think it as degrading in 
them to give way to drunkenness as 
would any hon. Gentleman on the oppo- 
site side of the House. But they had 
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their opportunities of drinking and -ob- 
taining refreshments, and though the 

differed in character from those whic 

were open to Members of that House 
they did not differ in principle. They 
must bear in mind that the club was the 
rich man’s public-house, and the public- 
house was'the poor man’s Olub. But 
there was this difference—that the rich 
man could get what he wanted at any 
hour of the day, and on any day of the 
week, at his Club, while the poor man’s 
Olub was fettered and regulated—and 
perv regulated—as to hoursof opening 
and closing on particular daysof the week. 
He protested against the Resolution in 
the name of the working classes of that 
country, for a very considerable number 
of whom he was proud to speak in that 
House. . It was time to protest that they 
were not, as a class, the drunken crea- 
tures who had been spoken of in the 
course of that debate, and to protest 
that it was a monstrous thing to inter- 
fere with that moderate use of intoxi- 
cants which they enjoyed in common 
with nineteenth-twentieths of the Mem- 
bers of that House. It was monstrous 
to suggest that stimulants should be 
absolutely taken away from them, be- 
cause one in 20 of their class. occa- 
sionally drank to excess, or because the 
sight:of an open public-house door was 
too severe a trial for the feeble virtues 
of the friends of the hon. Baronet 
opposite. The hon. Baronet had kindly 
referred to him personally, and had 
suggested that he owed his entrance to 
that: House to the support of a particular 
trade. [Sir Witrrm Lawson: Hear, 
hear!] He was glad to see that the 
interpretation he had put upon it was 
correct. During the last fortnight he 
had been reading with great impartiality 
the attempts, arithmetical and otherwise, 
which had been made by hon. Gentle- 
men, and even right hon. Gentlemen, 
on the other side of the House, to ex- 
plain the grave misfortune of his having 
obtained an entry into that Assembly. 
He was bound to say that in that matter 
he was quite content with the distribu- 
tion of the parts; and while he was en- 
titled to speak in that House for a large 
constituency—and he was sent there by 
the special mandate of a larger por- 
tion of that constituency than ever be- 
fore voted for a single candidate—while 
he enjoyed that position, it would be 
cruel to deprive hon. and right hon. 
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Gentlemen , pe! of the satisfaction 


they might find in those explanations. 
But, with regard to the suggestion that 
he had found that particular trade a 


great assistance to him in his contest of 
the borough of Southwark, he answered 
at once that. he did so find it,:and he 
should be ashamed to speak otherwise 
of service which was freely and most 
generously rendered to him, a service 
to which, with that of other classes and 
trades, he owed his position in that 
House. But, in avowing that, he could 
say that that service was not purchased 
by any pledge on his part, but was ob- 
tained solely by the exposition of opinions 
which he ventured at the earliest time 
after his return to put before that 
House. He was sorry that the question 
should ever have become a_ political 
question. It was not the fault of that 
side of the House. When hon. Mem- 
bers opposite remembered the threats, 
menaces, and cajolements to which they 
had been subjected on the part of a 
small, but probably influential and cer- 
tainly energetic, section of their consti- 
tuents to support the hon. Member for 
Carlisle, he would ask whether the total 
abstainers only were to be allowed to 
subordinate every political consideration 
to one special question? It was hard 
to attack, as the Seconder of the Resolu- 
tion had done, the publicans, who found 
their interests actually threatened with 
confiscation, because they banded them- 
selves together in order to avert these 
threatened evils. He was very sensible 
of the indulgence which the House had 
given him, and thanked them for their 
kindness. He hoped they would, by 
a decisive majority, reject the proposi- 
tion, which it had already been shown 
could not be carried into practical legis- 
lation, and which he oleae in prin- 
ciple to be hostile to personal liberty. 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, although I cannot support the Mo- 
tion of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), I have 
no complaint to make of the conduct of 
my hon. Friend for the course he has 
thought it necessary to pursue in this 
and previous Sessions in bringing this 
Resolution before the House. I have 
expressed before my opinion and regret 
that the Resolution to which my hon. 
Friend invited the: House to assent was 
expressed in terms so vague as not to 
afford the House the best means of 

















ag 


entering upon a calm and useful discus- 
sion of the question. I have also ex- 
pressed my opinion that there is a ve 
considerable objection to dealing wit. 
this very important subject by means of 
an abstract Resolution. I am ready 
and very willing to admit that the mode 
which my hon. Friend has taken may 
be the best, perhaps the only one by 
which he may compel the attention of 
the House and the country to this sub- 
ject, and that he and those of his 
riends who wish for some step as 
drastic as that which he himself recom- 
mends may be compelled to adopt the 
form of an abstract Resolution in order 
to obtain an effective discussion on the 
subject which has been brought before 
us to-night. Although I complain, and 
although I think the House has some 
reason to complain, of the extremely 
vague and general character of the Re- 
solution of my hon. Friend, neverthe- 
less I must acknowledge that there is, 
if the subject is to be dealt with by an 
abstract Resolution at all, very consider- 
able difficulty in framing such a Reso- 
lution as shall accurately and specifically 
express the views which any section of 
the House may hold upon this subject. 
A very large number of Amendments to 
the Motion have been put down upon 
the Paper, and yet I cannot say that in 
all these attempts to define and amend 
the Resolution I have found anything 
to my mind of an entirely satisfactory 
nature. I must acknowledge that I 
myself have tried my hand in this mat- 
ter, and have endeavoured to see whe- 
ther there was any alteration which I 
could suggest in the Resolution of my 
hon. Friend which would accurately ex- 
ress my opinion upon this subject. But 
i have come to the conclusion that I 
know of no means by which a question 
involving so much detail can be dealt 
with by an abstract Resolution. I must 
say that the speeches of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Carlisle, and of the hon. 
Member for Morpeth (Mr. Burt), who 
seconded the Resolution, have not made 
it easier for any Member who, like my- 
self, voted against the Resolution last 
year, to support it this year. I admit, 
with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich, that the House 


is not bound by the speeches of the 
Mover and Seconder of the Resolution. 
Still, we cannot help being influenced to 
a great extent by the nature of the ar- 
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guments which are brought forward ; 
and when I find that the speeches of 
the Mover and Seconder of the Resolu- 
tion are devoted from beginning to end 
to an advocacy of the Permissive Bill, I 
cannot help thinking that the fact ought 
to be taken into consideration in con- 
nection with the vote we are about to 
give. In my opinion, this very difficult 
and important question, which has been 
brought forward by my hon. Friend 
this evening, is one of the very last to 
be dealt with by means of an abstract 
Resolution. It is essentially a question 
of detail, of management, and of ad- 
ministration. In the present position of 
this question, if we are to revert to any 
broad grounds of principle, there are 
only two upon which it is possible to 
take our stand. One is the principle 
of prohibition, and the other the prin- 
ciple of Free Trade. The first is advo- 
eated by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Carlisle and others on this ground— 
that the sale of intoxicating liquors is 
open to so much abuse, and creates so 
much mischief and misery, that inter- 
ference, otherwise unjustifiable, with the 
members of a minority by a majority, is 
in this case justified. But, Sir, is it 
possible for anyone holding these views 
to be altogether consistent? Even the 
hon. Member for Carlisle himself is not 
consistent in this matter. If that prin- 
ciple be true; if, in the opinion of Par- 
liament, the sale and consumption of 
intoxicants is accompanied by so much 
mischief that such an interference as I 
have referred to of a majority with a 
minority is justifiable, then it seems to 
me that Putaanes in its superior 
wisdom, ought to undertake to decide 
the question itself, and ought not to 
leave to a chance majority in any par- 
ticular district to say whether this trade 
is to be interfered with or not. Although 
my hon. Friend dealt partially with the 
Report of the Lords’ Committee ; al- 
though he concluded his speech by read- 
ing a passage from that Report in sup- 
port of his proposal, which was not in 
reality a passage in support of that pro- 
posal, but of a totally different one ; al- 
though my hon. Friend paid considerable 
attention to the Report of the Lords’ Com- 
mittee, he altogether omitted to pay any 
attention to the arguments—in my opi- 
nion, the conclusive arguments—which 
that Committee advanced against the pro- 
posal which he virtually brings again be- 
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fore the House. I will not trouble the 
House with extracts; but the Committee, 
it seems to me, pointed out, conclu- 
sively, that there was an inconsist- 
ency in the principle of the Permis- 
sive Bill, inasmuch as it proposes 
to restrict and forbid the sale of that 
which is considered to have a mischiev- 
ous effect, and which it yet permits to 
be manufactured and sold wholesale. 
The proposal of my hon. Friend seems 
to me to be open to that charge of in- 
consistency; and, therefore, I do not 
think that it is necessary that I should 
take up any further time in discussing 
this one of the two principles upon which 
we could take our stand—namely, the 
principle of prohibition. That one being 
thus a away with, the only other 
broad principle upon which we can rely 
is the principle of Free Trade, and which 
has been referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich ; 
and I am myself of opinion that there is 
very much to be said in favour of that 
principle, subject only to Excise and police 
regulations. Iam, however, aware that it 
is a principle which has found no great 
amount of favour with either of the 
sections into which public opinion on this 
uestion is divided—namely, those of 
the supporters of the Licensed Victual- 
lers’ trade, and the advocates of temper- 
ance; and I do not, therefore, think it 
worth while to take up the time of the 
House in discussing it this evening. 
The position, therefore, in which we are 
is this—that of having discarded both 
the great principles on which it is pos- 
sible to take our stand. We have, in 
short, agreed to a compromise, the main 
foundations of which it seems to me 
neither Party is desirous of disturbing. 
What is the nature of that compromise ? 
We have established a monopoly in the 
sale of liquors, because it has been 
ag 0 that by that means the trade 
will be brought more readily under con- 
trol. Therefore, the only practical 
question before us at the present time is 
in what way that monopoly can be best 
controlled and regulated. That is a 
question which cannot be answered by 
any appeal to general principles, but 
rather by experience and a full con- 


sideration of the circumstances of the 
case. I am not now prepared to assert 
by my vote to-night that the regulation 
of a monopoly can be most satisfactorily 
intrusted to a popular vote, and if the 
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Resolution under our consideration does 
not mean the Permissive Bill, it seems 
to me that the only other principle 
which it contains is that the regulation 


of the existing monopoly should be in- 
trusted to such a vote. But, in saying 
that, I am far from being satisfied with 
the present state of things. I should 
very much regret that the vote which I 
may give should be construed into the 
expression of an opinion that that state 
of things stands in need of no amend- 
ment. I very much doubt if the opinion 
which has been expressed by the hon. 
and. learned Gentleman who has just 
addressed the House with so much abi- 
lity (Mr. E. Clarke) is the correct one in 
regard to that point. I must join issue 
with him entirely, and say I do not think 
it has been satisfactorily proved that a 
large amount of intemperance does not 
exist at the present time. It appears to 
me that the figures in the Report of the 
Lords’ Committee are conclusive on this 
subject, and more especially will they 
be so when we remember from our own 
Se nig how very small a proportion, 
indeed, the charges of drunkenness 
brought under the cognizance of the 
police bear to the whole. It is known 
to all of us that excessive drinking does 
revail; but while I am not prepared to 
nd this question over to the popular 
vote, I am not prepared to say it is best 
that it should be regulated by a select 
and irresponsible body. Therefore, the 
experiment which we are now tiying of 
a monopoly regulated by magistrates 
cannot be altogether satisfactory. That 
is a state of things which needs a prac- 
tical remedy, and that I am prepared to 
consider, from whatever quarter it may 
come. I can only express my regret 
that no Member of the Government has 
risen to state their intentions on the sub- 
ject. We heard a great deal last year 
about the consideration which this sub- 
ject was receiving at the hands of the 
ords’ Committee, and we were led to 
expect that when that Committee had 
reported the Government would have 
same proposals to make. I am farfrom 
complaining that, in a Session in which 
so much work still remains to be done, 
and at the close of a Parliament so much 
in arrear on the score of legislation, 
that the Government have not brought 
in a Bill on the subject. I am, how- 
ever, of opinion that we ought to have 
had an earlier statement of their views 
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with respect to it, consequent upon the | pensation. Nor do I think there would, 
Report of the Committee of the House of bs any difficulty in providing compensa- 


Lords; and I think we havearightto know 
from the Government whether they en- 
dorse some of the opinions which have 
been expressed on their own side of the 
House that the present state of things 
is as satisfactory as it can be. Believing 
the present state of things to be far from 
perfect, Iam, as I said, prepared to con- 
sider any practical remedy which may be 
suggested. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), who spoke last year on the 
subject, has, I think, in his mind some 
changes in the law, and my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Birmingham 
others, which he would be disposed to 
advocate. Although I am about to vote 
against the Resolution, I believe there 
is no practical or essential difference be- 
tween my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Greenwich and myself upon the 

uestion, and that there is nothing in 
the vote I am about to give which will 
preclude my favourable consideration of 
any practical remedy which may be sug- 
gested from the existing state of things, 
except the Permissive Bill, which, under 
no circumstances, couldI support. Iam 
of opinion, as strongly as any hon. Mem- 
ber of this House, that it is most desir- 
able that the force of public opinion 
should be brought to bear upon the 
question of sobriety as well as upon that 
of say, sanitary improvement. Within 
certain limits, I think the ratepayers or 
their representatives should have some 
control over the number and character 
of the licensed houses, and a certain 
supervision of their conduct. With re- 
gard to the question of compensation, I 
am fully of opinion, as has been stated 
by my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich—that this interest, like every 
other interest, ought to be protected in 
any change this House may think it 
necessary to make; but I will make this 
reservation, that I think those who en- 
joy the monopoly to which I have re- 
ferred should enjoy it under certain 
conditions, and that those conditions 
should be enforced with much greater 
stringency than heretofore. When, with- 
out any imputation of misconduct, a 
licence is forfeited in the interests or the 
supposed interests of the community, I 
cannot conceive why there should be any 
doubt that the person so losing his 
licence should receive some sort of com- 








tion in such a case, when we consider 
the enormously increased value of the 
monopoly to those who still remain to 
enjoy it. We know that the value of 
property of this description has risen in 
consequence of the restrictions placed 
upon it, and further restrictions would, 
no doubt, have the same effect. But, 
while ready to consider any practical 
scheme of reform, I do not see that the 
attainment of that end will be facili- 
tated by the passing of an abstract Re- 
solution like this. There can be no 
doubt that the form in which it has been 
presented to the House, rendering it 
open to differences of construction, has 

so given rise to great differences of 
opinion, and is caleulated to make the 

ouse look on it with suspicion. It is 
open to the traditional three courses, and 
I could find reasons for adopting any 
one of them. I might vote for srs, Mao 
lution, because I find something in it 
which I can cordially support; or I 
could vote against it, because it covers a 
great deal too much of what I entirely 
disapprove ; or I could, for these reasons 
combined, take the course of not voting 
at all. I think that would be, perhaps, 
the most prudent course. But, in my 
opinion, Resolutions of this description, 
so far from assisting in the settlement of 
the great complicated questions, are in- 
convenient, and tend rather to confuse 
than otherwise. That being my opinion, 
I have no alternative but to take the 
course I took last year, and vote against 
the Resolution. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: I shall not 
detain the House at any length; but, 
after the appeal which has been very 
— made by the noble Lord (the 

arquess of Hartington), and by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich, it would not be respectful 
to the House to be silent, and I there- 
fore desire to say a few words upon this 
question. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright) asked a question which must 
first of all be answered. He said— 
‘‘ What is there in this Resolution which 
ean possibly mystify any person who 
wishes to give a vote upon it?” I 
will answer him in words which have 
been put into my mouth by the noble 
Lord opposite. He can either vote for 
the Resolution, or against it, or not at 
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all, and any one of these courses will be 
satisfactory to himself. I think the ob- 
servations of the noble Lord and of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich are quite sufficient to answer 
the question of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Birmingham— 
‘* What is there to mystify the House in 
this Resolution ?’’ There is everything 
in it to mystify the House. The first 
int I would ask the hon. Baronet the 
ember for Carlisle and the House to 
consider is the history of his Resolution. 
Year after year he has brought forward 
the Permissive Prohibitory Bill, which 
he found so distasteful to the House that 
he was beaten by very large majorities. 
Finding himself in that position, he 
still knew that a considerable number 
of hon. Members had a yearning desire 
to do something in the matter. Now, 
that is exactly the most dangerous posi- 
tion a man can find himself in—to do 
something, and not to know what you are 
going to do. This is, however, precisely 
the position which the hon. Baronet took 
up after having been defeated over and 
over again in what he really thinks to 
be right. I give the hon. Baronet every 
eredit for desiring to find a solution of 
the question; but, having found the one 
he offered was not acceptable, he said— 
‘*T pass that over, and now I present it 
under the form of what I call ‘local 
option.’’’ That was received somewhat 
coolly by the House ; but this year the 
hon. Baronet binds us somewhat further. 
Sir Wirrrip Lawson; This is exactly 
the same Resolution as was proposed 
last year.] But, at all events, the de- 
bate has taken a somewhat different 
turn. The speeches of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
and of the noble Lord have so com- 
pletely satisfied the House that we shall 
not know what we are voting for if we 
support the. Resolution that I must ask 
the House to reject it. Its ruling cha- 
racteristic is its extreme vagueness. In 
saying that I give every possible credit 
to the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle for the sincerity of his motives 
and the earnestness of his speech. I 
also sympathize entirely with the hon. 
Member for Morpeth (Mr. Burt). I be- 
lieve he truly expressed the opinion of a 
large portion of the working men of 
this country when he spoke of their in- 
tense horror of drunkenness; but in 
doing so he is only doing that which I 
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claim for myself, and, as we have the 
same object in view, the only difference 
between us is as to the means of attain- 
ing the desired end. I trust it will not 
be supposed those who vote against the 
Resolution, believing it to be not a prac- 
tical, but a mystifying Resolution, are 
not just as anxious to promote the cause 
of temperance as the hon. Baronet him- 
self. There are two parts of this Reso- 
lution which it is necessary to discuss 
from a practical point of view. The 
hon. Baronet wants to restrain, first, the 
legal power of issue, and, secondly, the 
legal power of renewal of licences. 
These are two totally different things. 
With regard to the first, I expected to 
hear in the course of the debate an at- 
tack on the magistrates for the way in 
which they have issued licences —— 
the last few years. But I have not hear 

a word to that effect. I heard a great 
deal of declamation from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
as to magistrates granting an enormous 
number of licences ; but not a single fact 
was adduced. The facts are contrary to 
what has been stated, because anyone 
looking at the facts will find that for 
the last 10 years the magistrates have 
granted scarcely any new licences. I 
believe that the tendency of the action 
of the magistrates during the last 10 
years has been entirely against granting 
new licences. This is just one of those 
ways in which public opinion has a prac- 
tical result. No doubt, in a great many 
places years ago magistrates did grant 
licences when they ought not to have 
granted them; but public opinion has 
had a great effect on the magistrates, 
and the result is that they have for the 
last 10 years been most sparing in the 
issue of licences. I have not the sta- 
tistics before me at the present moment ; 
but I had them taken out about a 
week ago, and I believe I am correct in 
stating that the new licences during the 
last 10 years have been marvellously 
few. I agree, however, with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich, that it does not always follow that 
an increase in the number of licences 
means an inerease in the number of 
drunkards. Itis not for 10 years, but 
I think for 30 years, that the magistrates 
of the City of Manchester have steadily 
refused to grant new any licences except 
on the most special occasions possible ; 
this I speak of as from my own positive 
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knowledge. Therefore, Iam bound to 


stand up for the action of the magis- 
trates in regard to this question. I quite 
agree, however, that every possible fact 
ought to be brought before the magis- 
trates. As I stated last year, I have no 
objection to the magistrates being al- 
lowed, as of right, to inquire into the 
opinion entertained in the neighbour- 
hood where a public-house is proposed 
to be placed. Landowners and others 
in the immediate neighbourhood are 
perfectly entitled to say that they do not 
want a public-house near them. But 
what I want is, that there should be 
something like uniformity and some- 
thing like a judicial decision in the 
matter. There ought not to be a tri- 
bunal appointed ad hoc, and it ought not 
to be appointed by a popular vote. If 
you are going to consider this question 
wisely, temperately, and carefully, I 
cannot conceive a worse tribunal than a 
popular vote. I venture to say this— 
that the object of all judicial or guast- 
judicial decisions should be that they 
should be so impartial as to command 
the assent and respect of those whom 
they concern. But if the matter comes 
to a popular vote of the ratepayers, and 
the change is made by a small majority, 
the minority, I am confident, will not 
regard itself as justly bound by that 
vote. There will, in fact, be no satis- 
faction in the neighbourhood, and the 
decision will seem to be wrong. Then 
we come to the second question raised, 
which is quite of a different character 
—namely, the difficulty as to the renewal 
of licences. There you have at once a 
question of vested interests, and I am 
bound to say that I entirely agree with 
all that the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Gladstone) has said on that 
point—that, in that case, the question of 
property will have to. be settled, and 
that if the Resolution is going to touch 
vested interests something should have 
been said on the subject of compensa- 
tion. I believe that in the Bill brought 
forward some time ago the question of 
compensation was lost sight of; but, as 
far as a Resolution is concerned, it is 
absolutely impossible that we should 


ignore those who have real and proper 
claims. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright) has made an appeal for sym- 
pathy, and asks how many hundreds 
and thousands does the hon. Baronet 
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the Momber for Carlisle not represent ? 
Well, he certainly does represent a great 
number of people, I might say millions, 
if the right hon. Gentleman means 
those who wish to do all in their power 
to do away with this vice of drunken- 
ness; I am one of them, and their num- 
ber includes all my right hon. Friends 
beside me. But if you ask whom he 
represents by this Motion, I must ask, in 
turn, who those are who understand the 
Motion? I believe that of all the thou- 
sands he is said to represent he will not 
find as many tens who understand it. 
Everyone puts upon it a different inter- 
pretation. I can only say that if the 
question is to be discussed, let us discuss 
it either in a Bill with all the details 
before us, or else let us have a Resolu- 
tion about which no one can make a 
mistake. Now, the noble Lord has 
asked a question which I must endea- 
vour to answer. He asks whether, in 
certain places, the ratepayers might not 
have some control, not only over the re- 
gulation of licences, but also over their 
granting? My answer is that they have 
that power of regulation already—they 
have their watch committees; and in the 
boroughs, where the great mass of 
drunkenness is found, it is the popular 
elements that has control of the Town 
Council and of the police. I wish to pay 
every possible tribute to the borough 
police; but I may remind the noble 
Lord that it is to the boroughs that the 
hon. Baronet has chiefly called our at- 
tention, and not to the action of the 
county magistrates. The noble Lord 
also observed that some time ago the 
matter was brought before the House of 
Lords, who appointed a Select Com- 
mittee to make inquiries; and it would 
be well for us to say which of their re- 
commendations we are going to act upon. 
I do not know what effect the Report of 
that Committee has had on the mind of 
the noble Lord; but it is clear that it 
has not made a deep impression on the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich. It appears that none of the 
recommendations of that Committee 
have commended themselves to his mind 
as being satisfactory; and I may can- 
didly confess that I, too, have not found 
in any of them a clear indication of the 
best way of dealing with the difficulty. 
To increase further the doubts and diffi- 
culties of the case, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has certainly opened up a very 
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large question in asking whether we and 
all the laws of late years are not alto- 
gether wrong in not resorting to absolute 
Free Trade as the only way to grapple 
with it? Moreover, the noble Lord, 
though he admitted that the Committee 
of the other House has made several 
important recommendations, has fore- 
shadowed the idea that in his mind 
there are grave doubts whether the 
uestion of Free Trade is not still one 
at should be seriously entertained by 
the House. I am bound to say upon the 
oint that the Report of the Lords’ 
mmittee, though I willingly bear 
testimony to the great ability and care 
with which they examined the question, 
has disappointed me. On the question 
of Free Trade I give no opinion at the 
present moment; all I can say is that, 
when the action of the Liverpool magis- 
trates was reported to me as to throwing 
open all the public-houses as freely as 
possible, I took a strong part against 
that course, and I see no reason to de- 
part from that view. As at present 
advised, I do not believe Free Trade 
will at all answer. I do not like the 
monopoly of the present system; but I 
do not believe if you put Free Trade in 
its place you would be any better. I 
quite agree with hon. Members who 
urge that the monopoly in the Metro- 
polis might be broken down, and I do 
not like the system by which great 
brewers hold an enormous number of 
ublic-houses ; but the whole question 
is very difficult, and Free Trade might 
complicate it still further. I am inclined 
to think that, after all the careful con- 
sideration given to the subject by the 
House of Lords, and after all our in- 
quiries, we are still not perfectly in- 
formed on the question. Having a 
monopoly, we must regulate it, and sub- 
ject to a very strict inspection the regu- 
ted houses. We must also trust, toa 
great extent, to that which has mainly 
— our own class a generation ago 
—I mean the change in public opinion— 
to continue to improve the workmen and 
the artizans. I am confident that in that 
class in my own county there is a grow- 
ay mt positive dislike to drunkenness, 
a disposition to avoid and cast out the 
intemperate, that cannot fail in time to 
effect a great social and moral reforma- 
tion. That, and the spread of educa- 
tion, and, above all, trying to make com- 
fortable the homes of the people, and 
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doing all possible to provide innocent 
amusement and recreation, instead of a 
man having to go to a miserable hovel, 
with no air to breathe, no water to 
drink, no pleasures to resort to, except 
the public-house, are the better influ- 
ences now at work, and they will speedily 
settle the question. 

Sm HARCOURT JOHNSTONE said, 
he was anxious to say but a very few 
words in favour of a scheme which 
might, perhaps, recommend itself as a 
practical one to his noble Leader below 
him. He was prepared to accept the 
“sarge of local option by ratepayers ; 

ut, looking at the question from a 
partly Conservative point of view, he 
believed that the fairest way of settling 
the question was by amalgamating the 
ratepayers with the magistrates. This 
was no new principle; it was already in 
operation in the case of Boards of Guar- 
dians, highway boards, school boards, 
and sanitary boards, while the Home 
Secretary had already introduced it into 
his new scheme for the water supply of 
the Metropolis. It was, therefore, no 
new principle which could not be adopted 
by hon. Members on the opposite side of 
the House; only at that moment he could 
not expect them to accept it, because 
they were at present satisfied with the 
condition of the trade as it stood, and 
because they had the undivided support 
of that monopoly in the country. They 
never could imagine that any fresh good 
was likely-to accrue from inte:ference 
with the system of licensing under the 
magistrates. He could not believe hon. 
Members opposite were, therefore, likely 
to adopt his proposal; but he thought 
that on that side of the House it might 
be accepted as a sensible alternative 
scheme. It would, at all events, have 
this recommendation—that it acknow- 
ledged the existence of an authority 
already constituted, and it amalgamated 
with that the body of ratepayers who 
of all people in the world were most 
directly interested in the sobriety of the 
country. The ratepayers had ‘to bear 
the expense of prisons partly, and, to a 
great extent, the expense of lunatic 
asylums, as well as that of maintaining 
the poor; and if it were true that the 
pauperism, crime, and lunacy of the 
country arose, as in all probability it 
did, from drink, he thought that the 
ratepayers should be consulted upon 
any change that was found to be neces- 
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sary in the licensing system. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle believed 
in nothing but the ratepayers; but, in 
his opinion, if it was desired to end 
this question, the House, before it went 
in for prohibition, would adopt this 
scheme. Free Trade, if they could start 
afresh, would no doubt be the best solu- 
tion ; but it had been proved so distaste- 
ful that he could see no chance of its 
being adopted. It was, no doubt, the 
true and honest answer to the question, 
and would, at all events, destroy that 
gigantic monopoly existing at the pre- 
sent time, and make this question infi- 
nitely more easy of settlement, because 
the whole trade would be thrown open. 
He agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich that at 
Liverpool the principle was never pro- 
perly tried, and he believed that had it 

een drunkenness would not have in- 
creased. He believed, also, that in all 
matters relating to trade there should 
be no monopoly. It would be found 
that there existed in every constituency 
the strongest feeling that the people of 
the country should have some direct 
vote with regard to licences; and, in 
his opinion, they were fully and fairly 
entitled to it, and he hoped that at a 
future time the constituencies would be 
strong enough to express their view— 
that the people and the ratepayers of 
the country, who had to bear the bur- 
den which resulted from the present 
system, should have a voice in the issu- 
ing of licences. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 248; Noes 


134: Majority 114. 
AYES. 
Agnew, R. V. Bentinck, rt. hon. G.C. 
croft, J. D. Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Allsopp, C. Beresford, Lord OC. 
Allsopp, H. Birkbeck, E. 
Arbuthnot, Lt.-Col. G. Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Arkwright, F. Boord, T. W. 
Ashbury, J. L. Bourke, hon. R. 
Astley, Sir J. D. Bourne, Colonel J. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. Bousfield, Col. N. G. P. 
Balfour, A. J. Bowen, J. B. 
Baring, T. C. Brassey, H. A. 
Barrington, Viscount _Brise, Colonel R. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. Broadley, W. H. H. 
Bass, A. Brooke, Lord 
Bates, E Bulwer, J. R. 
Bateson, Sir T. Burghley, Lord 
Beach,rt.hon. SirM.H. Buxton, Sir R. J. 
, W. W. B. Callan, P. 
Bective, Earl of Cartwright, F. 





Cartwright, W. C. 
Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Chaplin, Colonel E. 
Chaplin, H. 
Charley, W. T. 
Childers, rt. hn. H. C.E. 
Christie, W. L. 
Clarke, E. 
Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 
Cobbold, T, C. 
Cole, Col. hon. H. A. 
Collins, 
Cordes, T. 
Cotton, W. J. R. 
Crichton, Viscount 
Cross, rt. hon. R. A. 
Cubitt, G. 
Cust, H. C. 
Davenport, W. B. 
Denison, W. E. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Digby, Col. hon. E. 
Dyott, Colonel R. 
Eaton, H. W. 
Edmonstone, Admiral 
Sir W. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elcho, Lord 
Elphinstone,SirJ.D.H. 
Emlyn, Viscount 
Estcourt, G. S. 
Evans, T. W. 
Faweett, H. 
Fitzwilliam, hn. W. J. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forester, C. T. W. 
Forster, Sir C. 
Forsyth, W. 
Foster, W. H. 
Fothergill, R. 
Fraser, Sir W. A. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
Freshfield, C. K. 
Gabbett, D. F. 
Galway, Viscount 
Gardner, J. T. Agg- 
Garfit, T. 
Gathorne-Hardy,hn.A. 
Giffard, Sir H. 8. 
Giles, A. 
Gilpin, Sir R. T. 
Goldney, G. 
Goldsmid, Sir J. 
Gordon, W. 
Gorst, J. E. 
Grantham, W. 
Gregory, G. B. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hall, A. W. 
Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, Lord ©. J. 
Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. 
Hamilton, hon. R. B. 
Hamond, C. F. 
Hankey, T. 
Hardcastle, E. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Harvey, Sir R. B. 
Hay, rt. hn. Sird.C. D. 
Heath, R. 
Helmsley, Viseount 
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Herbert, hon. S. 
Hervey, Lord F. 
Hicks, E. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, A. 8. 
Holker, Sir J. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
Holmesdale, Viscount 
Holt, J. M. 
Hope, A. J. B. B. 
Hubbard, E. 
Tsaac, 8. 
Jackson, Sir H. M. 
Johnson, J. G. 
Johnstone, H. 
Johnstone, Sir F. 
Kavanagh, A. MacM. 
Kingscote, Colonel 
Knatchbull- Hugessen, 
rt. hon. E. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knowles, T. 
Laurie, R. P. 
Lawrence, Sir J. C. 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
Learmonth, A. 
Lee, Major V. 
Legh, W. J. 
Leighton, 8. 
Lewisham, Viscount 
Lindsay, Colonel R. L. 
Lindsay, Lord 
Lloyd, 8. 
Lloyd, T. E. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowe, rt. hon. R. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lowther rt. hn. J. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
Makins, Colonel 
Mandeville, Viscount 
Manners,rt.hon.LordJ. 
Marten, A. G. 
Master, T. W. C. 
Mellor, T. W. 
Merewether, C. G. 
Miles, Sir P. J. W. 
Mills, A. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Monckton, F. 
Monk, C. J. 
Montgomery, Sir G. G. 
Morgan, hon. F, 
Muncaster, Lord 
Muntz, P. H. 
Naghten; Lt.-Col. A.R. 
Newdegate, O. N. 
Noel, rt. hon. G. J. 
Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
8. H. 


O’Donoghue, The 

O’Gorman Mahon, Col. 
The 

Onslow, D. 

O’Shaughnessy, R. 

Paget, R. H. 

Parker, Lt.-Col. W. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 

Pell, A. 

Pemberton, E. L. 

Pennant, hon, G. 

Percy, Earl 

Phipps, P. 
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Palkil 1 Ferner, Oapt F, 

Powell, W. 

Praed, oT. 

Price, Captain G. E. 

Raikes, H. C. 

Rendlesham, Lord 

Repton, G. W. 

Ridley, E. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. 

Ritchie, O. T. 

Rodwell, B. B. H. 

Rothschild, Sir N. M.de 

Round, J. 

Russell, Sir C. 

Sackville, 8. G. S. 

Samuda, J. D’A. 

Sanderson, T. K. 

Sandon, Viscount 

Sclater - Booth, right 
hon. G. 

Scott, M. D. 

Seely, C. 

Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J. 


Shaw, W. 
Sheridan, H. B. 


Supply 


Somerset, Lord H. R. C. 
Spinks, Serjeant F. L. 
Stanhope, hon. E. 
Stanhope, W. T. W.8. 
Stanley, rt. hn..Col. F. 
Starkey, L. R. 
Starkie, J. P. OC, 
Storer, G. 

Swanston, A. 
Tennant, R. 
Thornhill, T. 
Thwaites, D. 

Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Torrens, W. T. M‘O. 
Tremayne, J. 

Turnor, E. 

Wait, W. K. 

Walker, O. O. 
Walker, T. E. 
Walpole, rt. hon. 8. 
Walter, J. 

Watney, J. 

Wells, E. 

Wethered, T. O. 
Wheelhouse, W. S. J. 
Williams, W. 


’ ‘Wilmot, Sir H. 


Shirley, 8. E. Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Shute, General C. C. Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Sidebottom, T. H. Woodd, B. T. 
Simon, Serjeant J. Wynn, 0. W. W. 
Simonds, W. B Yarmouth, Earl of 
Smith, A. Yorke, J. R. 
Smith, F. C. 
Smith, S. G. TELLERS. 
Smith, rt. hn. W. H Dyke, Sir W. H. 
Smithwick, J. F. inn, R. 
Smollett, P. B. 

NOES. 
Acland, Sir T. D. Cowen, J. 
Allen, W. S. Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Anderson, G. Dalrymple, C. 
Ashley, hon. E. M. Dalway, M. R. 
Balfour, Sir G. Davies, D. 
Barran, J. Davies, R. 
Baxter, rt. hon. W. E, Dickson, T. A. 
Beaumont, Colonel F. Dilke, Sir C. W. 
Bell, I. L. Dodds, J 
Biddulph, M. Douglas, Sir a 
Biggar, J J. G. Duff, M. E. G. 
Birley, H. Dundas, hon. J.C. 
Blake, T. Edge, 8. R. 
Briggs, W.E. Egerton, Adm. hon. F. 
Bright, Jacob Ferguson, R. 
Bright, rt. hon. J. Fletcher, W. 
Brogden, A. Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Brown, A. H. Fry, L. 
Bruce, Lord C. Gladstone, W. H. 
Cameron, C. Gordon, Sir A. 
Campbell, Lord C, Gourley, E. T. 
Campbell, Sir G. Gower, hon. E. F, L. 
Campbell-Bannerman, Grant, A. 

Be Hamilton, Marquess of 
Chadwick, D Harrison, C. 
Chamberlain, J Harrison, J. F. 
Chambers, Sir T. Havelock, Sir H. 
Clifford, C. C Herschell, F. 
Colman, J. J Hibbert, J. T. 
Corbett, J. Holms, J. 

Corry, J. Holms, W. 
Cowan, J Home, Captain 
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Howard, E. 8. Rashleigh, Sir OC. 
Howard, G. J. Redmond, W. A. 
Hughes, W. B. , Ed. 
Hutchinson, J. D. Richard, H. 
Ingram, W. J. Roberts, J. 
James, W. H. Russell, Lord A 
Jenkins, D. J. Rylands, P. 
Jenkins, E. St. Aubyn, Sir J. 
Johnstone, Sir H. Samuelson, B. 
Kenealy, Dr. Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 
Kensington, Lord Smith, E. 
Laing, 8. Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Laverton, A Stevenson, J. C. 
Lea, T. Stewart, J. 
Leatham, E. A Stewart, M. J. 
Leith, J. F. Stuart, Col. J. F. D. 0. 
Leslie, Sir J. Sullivan, A. M. 
Lusk, Sir A. Tavistock, Marq. of 
Mackintosh, C. F Temple, right hon. W. 
M‘Arthur, A. Cowper- 
M‘Arthur, W. Tennant, C. 
M‘Clure, Sir T. Tracy, hon. F. 8. A 
M‘Laren, D. Hanbury- 
Maitland, W. F. Trevelyan, G. O. 
Milbank, F. A. Vivian, A. P 
Morgan, G. O. Vivian, H. H. 
Morley, S. Waddy, S. D. 
Noel, E. Wedderburn, Sir D. 
O'’Clery, K. Whitworth, B. 
Palmer, C. M. Williams, B. T. 
Palmer, G. Wilson, C. 
Parker, C. 8. Wilson, I. 
Pease, J. W. Wilson, Sir M. 
Peel, A. W. Young, A. W. 
Pennington, F, 
Philips, R. N. TELLERS. 
Playfair, rt. hon. L. Burt, T. 
Plimsoll, 8. Lawson, Sir W. 
Potter, T. B. 


Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—(£3,410,000) EXCHEQUER 
BONDS.—COMMITTEE. 
Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, Thatasum, notexceeding £3,410,000, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to pay off and dis- 
charge Exchequer Bonds that will become due 
and payable during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1880. 


Resolution to be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; 


Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 


Resolutions [4th March] reported. 


First Thirty-Two Resolutions read, 
and agreed to. 


Thirty-Third Resolutionread a first 
time. 
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Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that upon that Vote he had pro- 
mised the Committee on the previous 
night that he would give some informa- 
tion. He had been asked to divide the 
sum of £650, charged for witnesses and 
travelling allowances for the Commis- 
sioners. He found that the witnesses 
were paid £450, including subsistence 
allowance, and that the travelling ex- 
penses of the Commissioners amounted 
to £200, making a total of £650 in all. 
The numbor of witnesses who had been 
examined was very large. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Thirty-Fourth Resolution read a first 
time. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that he had been asked to state 
the names of some of the distinguished 
persons for whose conveyance by special 
packet the sum of £2,120 had been 
paid. They included the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, the Grand Duchess 
of Mecklenburgh, the Crown Prince of 
Germany, the Duke of Cumberland, the 
Empress of Germany, the Duke and 
Duchess of Oonnaught, the King and 
Queen of Denmark, and others of a 
similar rank. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that he had no 
objection to the Vote; but as the Vote 
was much larger than usual that year 
he thought it required explanation, and 
that the House should be told the names 
of the distinguished persons for whose 
conveyance the sum had been expended. 

Sirk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that he had also promised to ex- 
plain the item for compensation paid to 
Mr. Ford and his wife. The fact was 
that a person of the name of Ford, a 
member of a firm of wholesale stationers 
in the City, committed acts amounting 
to fraudulent bankruptcy, and subse- 
quently absconded. Warrants were ob- 
tained for his apprehension on the appli- 
cation of the Criminal Department. The 
ship by which he sailed touched at Bar- 
badoes ; and the authorities, having been 
telegraphed to, arrested Mr. Ford. 
There was no description of him in the 
warrant; but it seemed that there were 
two Mr. Fords on board the vessel, and 
the wrong one was arrested. The Go- 
vernor kept him under arrest until it 
was discovered that, after all, the wrong 
person had been apprehended. He was 
then discharged, and returned to Eng- 
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land, and took proceedings against the 
authorities for his illegal arrest. As the 
liability for that arrest fell upon the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, the 
Treasury was glad to compromise the 
matter for the sum which now appeared 
in the Estimates. 
Resolution agreed to. 


Remaining Resolutions read, 
agreed to. 


and 


PROBATES OF WILIS, &c. [STAMP 
DUTIES. ]—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had to move “that Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair,” and 
he would briefly explain to the House 
the purposes of the Resolutions which 
would afterwards be embodied in a Bill. 
It would be in the recollection of the 
House that last year a discussion was 
raised upon a Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockton (Mr. Dodds), and, 
subsequently, upon a Resolution and 
Amendment moved by the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory). 
That Resolution met with the almost 
unanimous approval of the House, 
and it affirmed that it was expedient to 
re-consider and revise the progressive 
rates for probate duty, and to afford 
greater facilities for the settlement of 
legacy and succession duty, and to make 
other provisions for the relief of executors 
and administrators. That Resolution 
was adopted by a very large majority of 
the House, and the Government was 
therefore called upon to act upon it. 
Accordingly, he had, in concert with the 
Inland Revenue, prepared an amended 
scheme with regard to probate and ad- 
ministration duties. There were two 
points in which the present scale seemed 
to require some alteration, The first 
was in regard to the jumps that were 
now made from one rate to another ; and 
the second was the fact that the per- 
centage of duty now fell considerably 
heavier upon small properties than upon 
large ones. Then, again, a distinction 
now existed between the duty payable 
upon testate and upon intestate estates. 
It would be convenient for the Com- 
mittee and the House that he should re- 
serve his observations until the scale 
was before them. He might, however, 
say that they had endeavoured to adjust 
the rates in such a way that all sums 
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above £600 paid 2} percent. They had 
abolished the distinction between testate 
and intestate estates, and they had made 
provisions by which estates under the 
value of £200 paid 1°33; under £350 
1°60; under £500 1°70; between £500 
and £600 2 per cent; and above £600 
24 per cent. There would also be found 
in the Bill that he should ask leave to 
introduce into the House provisions for 
enabling duty to be paid at once upon 
reversionary interests; the Commis- 
sioners were empowered, for a present 
payment, to give a discharge to executors 
and administrators from any future duty. 
There was also a clause which, he 
thought, would be found to be useful 
with regard to interest; and there was a 
further clause that would exempt from 
legacy duty estates under £100, in the 
same manner as small estates were now 
exempted from succession duty. He 
should move ‘‘ that Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Matter considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Sramp Duties on Prospates, LETTERS OF 
ADMINISTRATION, AND INVENTORIES. 


Mr. DODDS said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had deprecated a discussion 
of the proposed rates until they were 
fully before the House. He must con- 
fess that he was very glad that the right 
hon. Gentleman had done something to 
remedy the anomalies that at present 
existed ; but he regretted very much that 
he had not gone a step further. It 
seemed to him that the steps that the 
right hon. Gentleman had referred to 
occurred just as much in his scheme as 
under the existing system. With regard 
to large estates, it would happen, inmany 
cases, that very large sums would have 
to be paid for duty. He thought it 
would be much better if the right hon. 
Gentleman had adopted a uniform per- 
centage scale, instead of the rates which 
he had mentioned. He was glad to find 
that the absurd distinction between tes- 
tate and intestate estates, and between 
— duty and succession duty, had 

mn swept away. But those were very 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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small points in comparison with this very 
large subject; and he was afraid that, 
notwithstanding the provisions which it 


was 4s pee to introduce allowing pay- 
ment of duty at once in certain cases, 
there would still remain a great deal to 
be done. He could not help thinking 
that the principle he advocated last year 
—namely, that there should be one duty 
both for probate and administration and 
for legacy duty, was the better plan ; and 
he was sure that, until that was done, 
this question could never be considered 
satisfactorily settled. Still, however, he 
must express his thanks to the right hon. 
Gentleman for having done something 
in respect of this much-needed reform. 
When the House saw the scheme it 
would be better able to judge of the 
proposals, and whether much more re- 
mained to be done. He trusted that the 
right hon. Gentleman would see his way 
to make some further alterations. The 
proposals now before the Committee 
were a great step in advance upon the 
present system, and, he hoped, would 
lead the way to a thorough reform in 
this class of duty. 

Tae CHANCELLORor ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he was unwilling to 
enter into a discussion of the subject 
that evening; but he might inform the 
hon. Gentleman that it had been found 
impossible to make a charge of uniform 
percentage upon all estates. The hon. 
Gentleman would find, from Papers pre- 
sented to the House, that under ths new 
rates the jumps to which he had alluded 
had been very much reduced. There 
was one point which he wished to men- 
tion, and that was that the financial 
effect of his proposals would be to make 
a considerable addition to the Revenue, 
perhaps to the extent of some £600,000 
or £700,000. It was true that the rates 
were lower upon small properties ; but 
they were raised upon properties of 
greater value. 

(1.) Resolved, That, towards sniciais the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, in lieu of the Stamp 
Duties now payable upon Probates of Wills and 
Letters of Administration in England and Ire- 
land, and upon Inventories to be exhibited and 
recorded in any Commissary Court in Scotland, 
there shall be charged and paid the following 
Duties (that is to say) :— 

Where the Estate and Effects for or in 
respect of which a Probate or Letters of 
Administration shall be granted, or whereof 
an Inventory shall be exhibited and re- 
corded, exclusive of what the deceased shall 
have been of or entitled to asa 
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trustee for any other person, and not bene- 
ficially, shall te 
Above the value of Duty. 
£100 and under £200. £2 
Of the value of 

200 «=, 300 . 4 
Bias 400 . 6 
400, 500 . 9 
500, 600. 13 
600, 800. 17 
g00,, 1,000. 22 
1,000 PP 1,600 . 31 
1,500 ” 2,000 . 44 
2,000 Pes 3,000 . 62 
3,000 pe 4,000 . 88 
4,000, 6,000. 113 
6,000, 6,000. 140 
6,000 % 7;000 . 165 
7,000 y, 8,000. 190 
8,000, 9,000. 215 
9,000 * 10,000 . 240 
10,000 % 12,000 . 276 
12,000 y, 14,000. 325 
14,000 % 16,000 . 376 
16,000 9 18,000 . 425 
18,000 99 20,000 . 475 
20,000 99 25,000 . 565 
25,000 ” 30,000 . 690 
30,000 % 35,000 . 815 
35,000 4, 40,000. 940 
40,000 ” 45,000 . 1,066 
45,000 ,, 50,000 . 1,190 
50,000, 60,000 . 1,375 
60,000 7 70,000 . 1,625 
70,000 » 80,000 . 1,875 
80,000 aa 90,000 . 2,125 
90,000 » 100,000 . 2,375 
100,000 9 120,000 . 2,750 
120,000 ” 140,000 . 3,250 
140,000 Pm 160,000 . 3,750 
160,000, 180,000 . 4,250 
180,000 ,, 200,000 . 4,750 
200,000 a 250,000 . 5,625 
250,000, 300,000 . 6,876 
300,000, 350,000 . 8,126 
350,000 a 400,000 . 9,375 
400,000 600,000 . 11,260 


” 

500,000 and upwards ; then, 
in addition to the said Duty of £11,250, 
for every full sum of £100,000 in excess 
of £500,000, and also for any fractional 
part of £100,000 so in excess. ¥ ° 

For Amendment of Law. 
(2.) Resolved, That it is expedient to amend 
the Laws relating to the Stamp Duties on Pro- 
bates of Wills, Letters of Administration, and 
Inventories, and the Laws relating to the Duties 
on Legacies and Successions. 


Resolutions to be reported upon MHon- 
day next. 


2,500 


MOTIONS. 
—o0o— 

MERCHANT SHIPS LADEN IN BULK. 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘That the Select Committee do consist 

of Twenty-three Members.’’—( Viscount 

Sandon.) 


{Mancn 5, 1880} 
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Mr. PLIMSOLL said, he wished to 
point out the difference which existed in 
the rates of premium on grain-laden 
vessels from Transatlantic, as compared 
with some other ports, the former being 
fixed at about 4 per cent, while in the 
latter vase it stood at only 2 per cent, 
although the latter voyage was three 
times as long. That was the deliberate 
estimate of the risk by men who spent 
their lives in studying their relative 
values, and was much more valuable, in 
his opinion, than the Report of any 
Royal Commission which might be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject. He 
should spare no pains to obtain the 
passing of the Bill which he had intro- 
duced. As to the question before the 
House, fixing the number of the Com- 
mittee at 23 Members, he had seen at 
once that the Gentlemen charged with 
the formation of Committees had a diffi- 
cult and invidious duty to perform ; but 
he was obliged to point out that on the 
present Committee no less than six 
shipowners had been appointed, while, 
at the same time, it included not one 
single shipbuilder. For the purposes 
of arriving at a just conclusion in this 
matter, the opinion of a shipbuilder was, 
in his view, of far greater value than 
that of a shipowner. He thought that 
while they had the hon. Members for 
Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed) and North 
Durham (Mr. Palmer) sitting in that 
House, not to ask them to advise 
and assist upon that Committee was 
a great oversight. In his opinion, it 
would be extremely desirable that those 
hon. Members should be appointed, be- 
cause in the course of the discussion 
which had taken place a great deal of 
nonsense had been talked with respect 
to the raising of the centre of gravity, 
which would have been exposed in a 
moment by the hon. Members to whom 
he had referred. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, he should 
move that the debate be now adjourned, 
for the purpose of enabling the Govern- 
ment to re-consider the appointment 
which had been made to the Oom- 
mittee. The hon. Member for Derby 
(Mr. Plimsoll) had already pointed 
out that six shipowners had been 
nominated on this Committee to deli- 
berate on a question concerning their 
own interests. It was perfectly true 
that a certain number of Members 


were added who were interested in the 
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general question ; but he could not help 
thinking that it was very unfair that 
one-fourth of the whole Committee 
should be shipowners. But there were 
other points of difference to which he 
desired to call the attention of the House. 
He noticed, besides, that the Committee 
numbered among its Members some 
regular Committee hacks. There was a 
certain number of Members who seemed 
to have the monopoly of Committee 
nominations; and it was extraordinary 
that there should be so many Members 
able and willing to serve who were en- 
tirely overlooked, whilst a system of 
plurality was carried on to its fullest 
extent. That evening, on the nomi- 
nation of two Committees, he found 
the hon. Member for the West Riding 
(Mr. W. 8. Stanhope) nominated to 
the Committee of Public Loans and 
also on the Committee then under con- 
sideration. He asked whether it was 
calculated to give satisfaction that the 
hon. Member referred to should be so 
appointed, and whether it was likely he 
could give his attention to the duties 
required of him upon these two important 
Committees? He observed the name also 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Guild- 
ford (Mr. Onslow), who was an opponent 
to the second reading of theBill. Why, he 
asked, was the hon. Member for Derby, 
the promoter of the Bill, not placed upon 
this Committee? The more one looked 
at the constitution of the Committee the 
more he was dissatisfied. It contained 
the name of only one Scotch Member— 
namely, that of the hon. Member for 
Greenock (Mr. Stewart), who had al- 
ready been appointed on the Sugar 
Bounties Committee. He wished to 
know why the hon. Member for 
Greenock had been nominated, and the 
hon. Member for Leith (Mr. Grant) 
left out? In order, therefore, to give 
the Government time to re-consider the 
matter, he moved that the debate be 
adjourned. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he would second 
the Motion in the hope that the noble 
Lord the President of the Board of 
Trade would allow the matter to be ad- 
journed ; because he was sure that, with 
some little further consideration, there 
would be no difficulty in appointing a 
Committee which would give satisfac- 
tion. It would be very unfair that the 


shipowning interest should not be ade- 
quately represented on this Committee ; 


Ur. E. Jenkins, 
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but he was bound to say that there were 
Gentlemen who had been left off the 
Committee who were clearly entitled to 
be appointed. He had understood the 
hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Plim- 
soll) had shown some disinclination 
to serve. Now, that hon. Member 
had probably given himself more pains 
with regard to this question than any 
other Member in the House, and, 
were he appointed, he would come 
upon the Committee with that full in- 
formation which would enable him to 
assist the other Members. He believed 
that the hon. Member’s sense of public 
duty would induce him to yield to the 
wish of the House if his name were 
adopted. He knew the difficulty in 
which the hon. Gentlemen who per- 
formed the office of Whips were placed, 
and what pressure was often put upon 
them by certain Members of the House, 
and they were not expected to go up 
and down the House ilies Members to 
sanction their names being placed on 
Committees. No doubt, names were 
often suggested by persons who had 
charge of the nomination of Committees ; 
but there some hon. Members who 
pressed upon the Whips that their name 
should be put on Committees while other 
hon. Members were left out. There 
were many most able men who were 
never put upon Committees, while there 
appeared to be a number of pluralists 
whose names were constantly met with. 
This was a matter of such great in:port- 
ance that the Committee should be one 
which would command the public confi- 
dence; and he thought that in the 
nomination which had taken place there 
had not been due consideration of what 
was required in the public interest. He 
therefore pressed upon the noble Lord 
the desirability of deferring the nomi- 
nation, and of consulting with the hon. 
Member for Derby, whose opinion upon 
one or two points, at all events, should 
be taken. If the noble Lord would 
allow the debate to be adjourned, he 
believed he would thereby promote the 
great object which he had in view. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Ur. £. Jenkins.) 


Viscount SANDON said, he should 
be the last person in the world inten- 
tionally to appoint a weak and unsuit- 
able Committee for the consideration of 
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this im t question. On the con- 
trary, the greatest care and trouble had 
been taken in selecting an impartial 
Committee to deal with it. One of the 
complaints raised against its constitution 
was that the list of Members contained 
the names of too many shipowners. But 
it must be borne in mind that a differ- 
ence of opinion existed among ship- 
owners as to the proper manner of stow- 
ing grain cargoes; and if a sufficient 
number of shipowners was not appointed 
the Committee would be placed in a 
difficult position. He appealed to the 
hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) 
as to whether he did not consider it 
was quite essential to have’ a certain 
number of shipowners upon the Com- 
mittee who would know what questions 
to address to the witnesses from their 
own point of view, and he reminded 
the hon. Member that three out of the six 
had expressed themselves in favour of 
his views. The House of Commons was 
not rich in shipbuilding Members, and 
the only shipbuilders that the hon. 
Member referred to sat upon the oppo- 
site side of the House. He agreed that 
it would be desirable that they should 
have the assistance of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Durham (Mr. Palmer), 
and he did not know that the Govern- 
ment would raise any opposition to his 
appointment. No one lamented more 
than himself that the hon. Member for 
Derby had declined the office. In ask- 
ing the hon. Member to serve upon the 
Committee he had gone out of the pro- 
per course, inasmuch as he had no right 
to ask any hon. Member to serve. He 
had done so however, and had said to 
him—‘‘ Whatever happens, I hope you 
will serve on the Committee.” But after 
that he heard to his dismay that he had 
refused to serve. He was not surprised 
at the hon. Member for Burnley remark- 
ing upon this point; but he (Viscount 
Sandon) had done everything in his 

wer to secure the services of the hon. 

ember for Derby, and he should still 
be happy to consult with him farther 
upon that subject. He could not con- 
sent to call the Committee a weak one, 
and it appeared to him a strong expres- 
sion to apply to the Members who had 
been nominated. He hoped the hon. 
Member for Derby would re-consider the 
view he had taken of the matter and 
consent to serve on the Committee; but, 
in the event of his not doing so, he 
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would, of course, offer himself very early 
as a witness. He suggested that they 
should put down for Monday the name 
of the hon. Member for North Durham 
(Mr. Palmer); and he would, on his 
part, move for the appointment of the 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
Hamond), who, everybody would agree, 
would be asuitable Member. He hoped 
the House would now proceed with the 
question, and that, having looked over 
the names, they would admit that the Go- 
vernment had done everything that was 
possible to secure the most impartial 
Committee which could be obtained. He 
would on Monday put down the names 
of the hon. Members for North Durham 
and Newcastle; but beyond that they 
could not go in the direction of extend- 
ing the Committee. 

Mr. PLIMSOLL said, that if another 
winter was to pass without legislation 
he must decline to serve. There was no 
difference of opinion as to the necessity 
of legislation with respect to grain car- 
goes laden in bulk. 

Viscount SAN DON said,the hon. Mem- 
ber was not justified in saying that no 
difference of opinion existed. He (Vis- 
count Sandon) had very carefully studied 
the subject, and wished to state that he 
differed entirely from the view expressed 
by the hon. Member ; and there existed, 
moreover, a great difference of opinion 
amongst shipowners upon the subject in 
question. 

Mr. PLIMSOLL said, that under- 
writers, being engaged in insuring car- 
goes from all parts of the world, made it 
the business of their lives to estimate the 
risks attendant upon certain voyages ; 
their opinion, therefore, was of greater 
value and was more conclusive on points 
of this kind than the Report of any Com- 
mittee. It was found by them that they 
could not insure grain from Transatlantic 
ports at aless rate than 4 percent, while 
the same cargo shipped from San Fran- 
cisco could be covered at 2 per cent, al- 
though the latter voyage was three times 
as long asthe former. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Derby is now discussing the general 
question. I must remind him that the 
Question before the House is that the 
Committee do consist of 23 Members. 

Mr. W. 8. STANHOPE said, that 
he should be most happy to withdraw 
from the Committee if, by so doing, he 
could in any way facilitate the settlement 
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of the question. He had not asked to 
be appointed. 


Lorp KENSINGTON said, that, in 
striking a Committee, they were placed 
in a very difficult position by trying to 
please everybody, which, unfortunately, 
they never Asi 5 do. He could assure 
the hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. E. 
Jenkins) that he had done his best 
in the present case to get as fair and 
impartial a representation as could be 
obtained of all the interests concerned. 
He could only say that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby was the first person 
he had asked to serve; and when 
he found that he was out of town 
he sent him a telegram, to which he re- 
ceived the reply that ‘‘he did not want 
to serve on the Committee.” If, how- 
ever, the hon. Member would consent to 
serve, he ventured to think that his pre- 
sence would add strength to the Com- 
mittee, and very much contribute to the 
success of the cause which he had at 
heart. 

Sr DAVID WEDDERBURN said, 
he observed that among the 23 Mem- 
bers nominated there was only one 
from Scotland ; and he wished to suggest 
that as the number of persons interested 
in shipping in Scotland was very large 
the hon. Member for Leith (Mr. Grant) 
should be added to the Committee. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he would suggest 
that the matter should stand over until 
Monday, and that a smaller number— 
say 10 or 12 Members—should be nomi- 
nated by the Committee of Selection. 

Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID said, that 
to nominate Members of Committees upon 
important non-political questions simply 
because they sat on this or that side of 
the House was a most ludicrous system. 
He gathered from the discussion that 
there were two or three Members on 
that side of the House who ought to 
have been appointed, and that there 
were two or three others on the opposite 
side whose names ought not to have 
been placed on the Committee. The 
noble Lord, he thought, had made a 
mistake in making the suggestion to the 
House that upon a non-political ques- 
tion there must be a balance of hon. 
Members from the two sides. In his 
opinion, it would be better to adjourn 
until Monday to give the Government 
time to re-consider the matter. 

Sm WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
that the hon. Member for Rochester 
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(Sir Julian Goldsmid) had criticized 
severely the system by which Select 
Committees were now appointed. He 
would inform the hon. Baronet that 
last year the whole question with re- 
ference to the appointment of Com- 
mittees was brought before the House, 
and an unanimous decision arrived 
at in favour of the present system. 
Having been engaged in the duty of 
selecting Members for Committees for 
some years, all he could say was, with 
reference to this particular Committee, 
that he had given more personal atten- 
tion to its constitution than usual. He 
thought that if any hon. Member would 
read the names of those constituting the 
Committee, he could not but come to 
the conclusion that it would be ad- 
mirably calculated to deal with the sub- 
ject in a fair and impartial spirit. For 
instance, the hon. Member for one of 
the Ridings of Yorkshire, to whose 
name some exception had been taken, 
was, he considered, eminently calculated 
to do good service on the Committee. 
He thoroughly agreed with the observa- 
tion of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Rochester that it would be a great 
mistake to treat this question in a Party 
spirit. It was essential that the hon. 
Members constituting the Committee 
should be useful for legislative purposes 
generally, and should be specially quali- 
fied to deal with this measure. With 
regard to the appointment of the hon. 
Member for North Durham (Mr. Palmer) 
upon the Committee, he should be very 
glad that the name of the hon. Member 
should be added to the list of those to 
be appointed. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, he was at a 
loss to understand the desire of some 
hon. Members to serve often and to 
serve longer upon Select Committees of 
that House. there was one thing for 
which he felt extremely grateful it was 
that he had so seldom had to sit upon a 
Select Committee. He was sure the 
House would not suppose that, in 
making these observations, he had any 
desire to speak of the inquiries of Select 
Committees with disrespect. He should 
like to say, however, that, in his opi- 
nion, it would be highly desirable that 
they should have upon this Committee 
one or two hon. Members who were 
familiar with the construction of ships. 
In justification of that view, he might say 
that he had read some letters which had 
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recently appeared in the public Press 
upon the question of grain stowage, and 
with not one of those letters could he 
entirely agree. To arrive at correct con- 
clusions on such subjects it would be 
highly desirable that some of the Mem- 
bers of the Committee should be fami- 
liar with the construction and caleula- 
tions of ships. In looking over the con- 
stitution of the Committee, he noticed 
the names of two or three Gentlemen 
upon the other side of the House who 
he should consider were eminently well 
qualified to deal with this question. The 
right hon. and gallant Admiral the Mem- 
ber for Stamford (Sir John Hay) hadvery 
considerable acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, as also had the hon. Member for 
Downpatrick (Mr. Mulholland) whose 
pames appeared in the Committee. 
But, at the same time, there was very 
great scope and even a necessity for 
some addition to the Committee. He 
rose for the purpose of suggesting 
that the names of the hon. Member for 
North Durham (Mr. Palmer) and the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Samuda) should be added to the Com- 
mittee. The inquiry was one that would 
require close scientific attention, and he 
felt that it would be a very great advan- 
tage to have those two hon. Members 
on the Committee. He should like to 
add further that, in his opinion, the 
idea of a Member’s judgment upon such 
a matter being, in the slightest degree, 
influenced by the side of the House he 
sat upon appeared to him absurd. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that he agreed 
very much with several of the observations 
which had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Pembroke (Mr. Reed) astothe import- 
ance of having upon the Committee one 
or two Gentlemen who were well in- 
formed upon the purely scientific side of 
this question. or instance, he was 
perfectly certain that the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Admiralty 
and the right hon. and gallant Admiral 
the Member for Stamford would bring 
much experience to bear upon the im- 
ag? questions that would come be- 

ore the Committee. But he, for one, 
would extremely regret if the question 
of the appointment of Select Committees 
should ever come to be treated in accord- 
ance with the view suggested by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Rochester. 
For many years past—certainly ever 
since he had been in the House, and, he 
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believed, ever since the Reform Bill— 
the basis of the selection of Select Com- 
mittees had been that Members should 
be taken equally from both sides of the 
House. It would, he thought, be very 
unwise for the Opposition, who were at 

resent in so large a minority in that 

ouse, to endeavour in any way to inter- 
fere with that practice. For if that 
system were once departed from, and it 
was not recognized that the Opposition 
was entitled to form half of the Commit- 
tee, then the Government would naturally 
employ their majority to obtain the con- 
trol of Committees, and all their deci- 
sions would be in the nature of Party 
victories. He, therefore, thought that 
it would be very much wiser to leave 
things as they were, than permit Select 
Committees to be chosen on a political 
basis. At the same time, he hoped that 
they would never appoint Committees 
consisting exclusively of experts. He 
remembered that in one Committee of 
which he once was Chairman every- 
body knew all about the subject, and 
the Report was a foregone conclusion ; 
so that, with so many experts, he did not 
think a Committee could come to a good 
conclusion. In his opinion, they re- 
quired upon a Committee a fair number 
of persons who had taken no part in 
the discussion of the question that had 
been referred to the Committee—in fact, 
persons who would act as common jury- 
men, and who would be able to form an 
unbiassed opinion upon the questions at 
issue after they had been well discussed 
by the experts. It was from a body of 
men so constituted that he believed the 
soundest conclusions could be derived. 
He noticed that there were 13 or 14 
Members upon this Committee who had 
taken part in the debates, and eight or 
nine who had taken no part whatever 
in questions of this kind. . They would 
thus have a body of experts; and, 
secondly, a number of independent 
Members, who would be able to judge 
between them. He might say that, in 
his opinion, the names of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Durham (Mr, Palmer) 
and of the hon. Member for Derby (Mr. 
Plimsoll) might be very well added to 
the Committee. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he hoped that, after what 
had been said, and especially after the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Pontefract, the Motion 
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for the adjournment of the debate would 
not be persisted in. It would be a very 
great pity if the nomination of this 
important Committee were postponed. 
After the discussion that had taken 
place, it would be seen that there was 
very great difficulty in striking a Com- 
mittee of this sort. It must be borne in 
mind that the House could not, as a 
whole, discharge the duty, and that they 
must delegate it to certain of their 
Members. It was always desirable to 
have as many Gentlemen as possible 
who were interested in the particular 
subject before the Committee ; and there 
was always a disposition to facilitate the 
attendance of Gentlemen who were de- 
sirous of taking part in the business of 
any Committee. In the selection of the 
Members to form the Committee, it was 
necessary that there should be a good 
deal of care taken that all the various 
views that ought to be represented on 
the Committee were so represented. 
But the House was also bound to place 
upon the Committee certain Gentlemen, 
upon whose judgment and knowledge of 
business they could rely, to form an un- 
ae opinion upon the matter 

efore the Committee. To select hon. 
Members with the qualifications he had 
mentioned was, he need scarcely say, no 
light task. Gentlemen had been selected 
to serve upon this Committee who repre- 
sented the different opinions upon the 
subject; and his hon. Friend had stated 
that he would be perfectly ready to add, 
and, indeed, it was important that the 
Committee should include Gentlemen 
thoroughly acquainted with the con- 
struction of ships. With that view, he 
agreed in thinking it would be well for 
the names of the hon. Member for 
North Durham (Mr. Palmer) and the 
hon. Member for Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(Mr. Hamond) to be added to the Com- 
mittee. This would be done on Monday, 
if the Motion for the adjournment were 
withdrawn. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, he should 
like to state that, in his former observa- 
tions, he had intended nothing personal, 
but merely an illustration of the system. 
He agreed with the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and should, therefore, ask 
leave to withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Select Committee to consist of Twenty-three 
Members :—Committee nominated :—Mr. Anr- 
THUR Pret, Mr. J. G. Tatsot, Mr. Bmr- 
puLPH, Mr. AutceRNon Ecerton, Mr. Tuomas 
Brassey, Sir Joun Hay, Sir Haxcovurr 
JounstonE, Mr. Bates, Mr. Munperza, Mr. 
James Corry, Mr. Gourtey, Mr. Gorst, Mr. 
Norwoop, Mr. Kavanacu, Mr. O’SHaven- 
nessy, Mr. Brrxsecx, Mr. Srevenson, Mr. 
Onstow, Mr. James Stewart, Mr. Mu uot- 
LAND, Mr. Spencer Srannore, Lord Arruur 
Rvussett, and Mr. Mac Iver :—Power to send 
for persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘ That the following Members be nominated 
as the Select Committee of Public Accounts :— 
Sir Watrer Barrretot, Lord Freprrick 
Cavenpisu, Mr. Cunirr, Mr. Goitpney, Mr. 
Hanxey, Sir Henry Hotnanp, Sir Joun 
Lvussock, Sir Cuartes Mitts, Mr. Suaw, Mr. 
Seery, and Sir Henry Setwin-Isperson.’’— 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


Mr. RYLANDS said, that he did not 
intend to oppose the nomination of these 
Gentlemen; but he might tell the hon. 
Baronet the Secretary to the Treasury 
that very considerable dissatisfaction 
existed with regard to the Committee. 
It would be found that upon that Com- 
mittee there were not the names of 
any of those Gentlemen who were 
in the habit of taking an active part 
in the discussion in Committee of 
Supply. In his opinion, it was very 
desirable that the Committee should 
be formed of Gentlemen who were ac- 
quainted with what had taken place in 
the discussion upon the Votes. He 
believed that there were Gentlemen will- 
ing to serve upon that Committee, who 
were well acquainted with the subject, 
and had paid attention to these matters. 
He merely rose for the purpose of ex- 
pressing his regret that, notwithstanding 
representations made to the hon. Baronet 
the Secretary to the Treasury, no altera- 
tion had taken place in the constitution 
of the Committee. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he could assure his hon. Friend 
that it was to the noble Lord who was 
usually elected Chairman of this Com- 
mittee that representations with regard 
to its formation should be addressed. 
He should also like to point out that it 
was especially necessary for the conduct 
of the business of a Committee of this 





kind that it should. consist of a small 
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number of Members. It required, more- 
over, hon. Members who could give con- 
stant attendance to it. The hon. Mem- 
ber must admit that it was always 
invidious to single out the names of any 

articular Members to take off the 

ommittee. With the exception of 
two hon. Members—one of them a 
Member from Ireland—who were placed 
on the Committee last year, he might 
say that the Committee had remained 
- in its present position for a very con- 
siderable period. But while he could 
not consent to single out any hon. Mem- 
ber to take off the Committee, yet he 
would be very glad to add the name of 
the hon. Member to the Committee, but 
for the fact that any increase in the 
number of the Committee would impede 
its business. If the Committee were to 
be enlarged it would become almost im- 
possible for it to get through its busi- 
ness. 

Mr. MONK said, that he thought it 
was one of the Standing Orders of the 
House that this Committee should con- 
sist of only 11 Members and he should 
be glad if the hon. Baronet the Secretary 
to the Treasury could tell him whether 
or not that was the case. No doubt, it 
would be very invidious to object to the 
name of any hon. Member; but it was 
notorious that several hon. Gentlemen, 
forming that Committee, were by no 
means regular in their attendance upon 
it. Some of the Members attended 
regularly to investigate the accounts; 
but others did not. The hon. Member 
for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) had said, 
truly, that not one Member of the 
Committee, except the Financial Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, was a regular 
attendant in the House when it went 
into Committee of Supply. Thus it 
would be seen that not one of those 
Gentlemen was so well fitted to inves- 
tigate those accounts as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley; and he hoped that 
the Government would in future bear 
that in mind and place his hon. Friend 
upon the Committee. . 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, that the duties 
of the Committee were confined to as- 
certaining whether or not appropriation 
had been properly carried out. The 
Committee could not question any Vote, 
but were simply charged with the duty 
of seeing that it had been properly ex- 


pended. The Vote itself did not come 
under their cognizance, nor, under the 
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Appropriation Act, had they any power 
Pg Pg with it. 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Committee nominated accordingly. 





WAYS AND MEANS. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

(1) Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supp y granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1880, the sum of £3,982,902 3s. 3d. be granted 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom. 

(2.) Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1881, the sum of £16,641,300 be granted out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; 


Committee to sit again upon Monday next. 


House adjourned at Two o’clock 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 8th March, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustic Buus—First Reading— 

Road Debts on Entailed Estates (Scotland) * 
29). 

Secoes Reading—Solicitors Remuneration * (16) ; 
Limitation of Actions* (17); Indian Salaries 
and Allowances * (22). 

Third Reading — Relief of Distress (Ireland) 
(26), and passed. 


REPORTING. 

The Evidence taken before the Select 
Committee from time to time to be printed 
for the use of the Members of this 
House; but no copies thereof to be de- 
livered, except to Members of the Com- 
mittee, until further order. (No. 28.) 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Lorp CAMPBELL said, that with 
reference to the Resolution which stood 
in his name, to call attention to the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government on’ the 
Eastern Question since the autumn of 
1874, he had received an intimation 
from the First Lord of the Treasury 
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that it would conduce to the public ad- 
vantage if he would postpone bringing 
it before the House until the return of 
the Secretary of Statefor Foreign Affairs. 
In deference, therefore, to the noble 
Earl’s wish, he would postpone his 
Resolution, although he did so not with- 
out reluctance. 


THE DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 
STATEMENT. 


Toe Eart or BEACONSFIELD: 
My Lords, it is my duty to announce to 
your Lordships that as soon as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Leader of 
the other House of Parliament, has 
made his Financial Statement for the 
year—which he hopes to do almost im- 
mediately—and has perfected the ar- 
rangements befitting the occasion, Her 
Majesty, with the advice of Her Minis- 
ters, will dissolve the present Parlia- 
ment. 


BEER DEALERS RETAIL LICENSES 
BILL.—(No. 27.) 
(The Earl Stanhope.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(Zhe Earl Stanhope.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that the Bill was not yet in their Lord- 
ship’s hands, and, indeed, they had 
never seen it. It might be a harmless 
Bill; but he thought that they should 
have time to look into it. 

Eart STANHOPE said, that he would 
then postpone the second reading until 
Thursday. 

Second Reading put off to Thursday 
next. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
(No. 26.) THIRD READING. 
Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 8*.” 
—(Zhe Lord President.) 


Lorp ORANMORE ann BROWNE 
wished to make a few observations be- 
fore the Bill was read a third time, as 
he, unfortunately, had not been able to 


Lord Campbell 
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be present when the discussion took 
place on the last occasion on which the 
measure was before their Lordships. 
He thought Boards of Guardians would 
be acting very foolishly if they acted as 
the noble Lord (Lord Emly) had de- 
scribed on Friday; and he also thought 
it was right in the Government to sup- 

lement relief given under the Poor 

aw system. He knew that the distress 
was very severe in some places, and that 
large sums had been spent by charitable 
persons in alleviating the distress. At 
the same time, he thought it was of 
the utmost importance that charitable 
relief should be so arranged that it 
should act part passu with the relief 
given by the Poor Law; because he be- 
lieved that it was highly important that 
too much relief should not be given. He 
found it had been mentioned by the 
noble Lord (Lord Emly) that in Donegal 
there were a great many families receiv- 
ing relief, and that the distress was far 
more serious than had been anticipated. 
But there was also another matter to 
which he wished to allude. With re- 
spect to the state of Ireland, it, had been 
said the other night that crime was 
much less prevalent in the 10 years end- 
ing 1868 than it was in the 10 years 
ending 1878. That was so, and it was 
a fact to which he had called their Lord- 
ships’ attention very often, and the rea- 
son was that in the former period there 
were two Peace Preservation Acts in 
force of a very stringent character. 
Since those Acts had not been in force 
crime had steadily increased. He did 
not think any noble Lord, no matter on 
what side of the House he sat, would 
venture to say that the present state of 
Ireland was satisfactory. During the 
last five or six months there had been 
immense monster meetings called to- 
gether for the purpose of urging the 
tenants, by force or fraud, to evade pay- 
ing their just rents. He had no doubt 
that the Government were well aware 
of the fact that these meetings were not 
decreasing. Only yesterday, in the 
neighbourhood in which he lived, there 
was a meeting, which was called for the 
popes of convincing the tillers of the 
and that the soil belonged to them, and 
there were printed threatening notices 
served onthe whole of the population—he 
might say the whole of the householders, 
extending to some of his own personal 
servants. He considered that to be a 
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most unfortunate state of things. In 
the neighbourhood he spoke of, he and 
many other proprietors had borrowed 
money and were employing it. The 
landlords had, independently of the Poor 
Law, got seed for the people, and re- 
ductions of rent had been general, whilst, 
in many cases, large portions of rent 
had not been paid at all. It was re- 
marked the other day by the noble Lord 
(Lord Emly) that it should be shown to 
the people of Ireland that property had 
its duties as well as its rights; but he 
would ask Her Majesty’s Government 
to show that property had its rights as 
well as its duties. The Government had 
passed a measure for the feeding and 
employment of the people, and he asked 
the Government to show the people of 
Ireland that they must keep the law. 
Only eyod rie flees one had been 
sto and turned awa of 
saues and children, he "ek their 
processes away, and it had become 
necessary to send an escort of armed 
men with the process-servers. This was 
bringing the law into contempt, and he 
hoped the Government would take care 
to see that the law was carried out and 
respected. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 3* accord- 
ingly, with the Amendments, and passed, 
and sent to the Commons, 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 8th March, 1880. 





MINUTES. ]|—Supriy—considered in Committee 
—Navy Estiares, 1880-81; Crvit Service 
AND Revenve Departments, £5,662,400, on 
account; Crvi1 Services, Classes I. to VII. ; 
RevenNvE DEPARTMENTS. 

Resolution [March 5] reported. 

Ways anp Merans—considered in Committee— 
Resolutions [March 5] reported. 

Pusuic Brrts—Resolution in Committee—Ordered 
ros Reading—Burial Laws Amendment * 

103]. 

Fe ie [March 5] reported—Ordered— First 
Reading — Probates of Wills, &c. [Stamp 
Duties] * [104]. 

Ordered — First Reading — Consolidated Fund 
(No. 1) *. 
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Second Reading—India Stock (Powers of Attor- 
ney)* [93]; Valuation (Metropolis) Act 
1869) Amendment * hye ; East India Loan 
East Indian Railway tures) * [99]. 
Committee—Report—Hypothec Abolition t- 
(ap * [84]; Blind and Deaf-Mute Children 
41]. 
Withdrawn—Parliamentary Elections and Cor- 
rupt Practices * [102]. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE. 
Resolved, That whenever the House 
shall meet at Two of the clock the Sitting 
of the House shall be held subject to 
the Resolutions of the House of the 
80th day of April 1869.—(Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.) 


QUESTIONS. 


oo 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION ACT—NON- 
PAYMENT OF RATES. 


Mr. THOMSON HANKEY asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he has yet sent any defi- 
nite reply to various applications made 
respecting the construction of the Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction Act as affecting sum- 
monses granted by magistrates for non- 
payment of parochial rates? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, some doubts were entertained on 
this point. The matter was important, 
and he thought the best course would be 
to put one case in train for the considera- 
tion of a Court of Law. He hoped a 
decision would soon be given. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE COLONIAL 
BAR. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
the Chief Justice of Trinidad lately re- 
fused to admit to practise at the local 
bar an English barrister, umless he would 
give a written undertaking that he would 
reside permanently ia the Colony ; and, 
whether the Chief Justice was justified 
in imposing such a condition; or whether 
it is not the case that any member of the 
English, Irish, or Scotch bars has a 
right to practise at any Colonial bar on 
payment of the entrance fee ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS~-BEACH: 
Sir, I have heard nothing about any re- 
fusal to admit an English barrister to 
practice at the Trinidad Bar ; but the ad- 
mission of barristers to practice in Co- 
lonial Courts is vigulated: by the laws of 
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the different Colonies, and by rules of 
the Courts made under these laws; and 
there is at least one Australasian Colony 
in which it is the rule that barristers 
before admission must satisfy the Court 
that they intend to reside and practice in 
the Colony. 


EAST INDIA (ECCLESIASTICAL 
DEPARTMENT). 


Mr. BAXTER asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, If his attention 
has been called to Return, No. 37, of the 
present Session ‘‘ East India (Ecclesias- 
tical Department),’”’ which shows that 
many Chaplains or Ministers of the 
Church of England have salaries out of 
the public funds, although their congre- 
gations do not consist of ‘‘ Civil and Mili- 
tary servants of the Queen,’ and the 
letter from the Government of India 
covering which expresses a hope of 
effecting reductions in the ecclesiastical 
expenditure ; and, whether it is intended 
to withdraw all payments from the Indian 
Exchequer to clergymen whose ministra- 
tions are confined mainly to private per- 
sons ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, the Return 
to which the right hon. Gentleman refers 
shows, as he says, that some chaplains 
and ministers of the Church of England 
receive salaries out of public funds, al- 
though their congregations consist of 
few civil and military servants of the 
Queen; but, as pointed out by the 
Bishop of Calcutta, the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of Government chaplains 
cannot be measured merely by the num- 
ber of Government servants attending 
their ministrations. The Returns, for 
instance, exclude the families of civil and 
military servants, pensioners, and others. 
Since 1876 this expenditure has been 
reduced; and as the Government of India 
state that they are considering the whole 
subject, and hope to make further reduc- 
tions during the coming financial year, 
no further step is at present contem- 
plated. 


EDUCATION—ENDOWED SCHOOLS — 
TUNBRIDGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Mr. THOMSON HANKEY asked 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, When the Scheme 
No. 252, for the Tunbridge Grammar 
School, will be laid before Parliament; 
and, if the Scheme No. 253, respecting 
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the Endowment of the Skinners’ Com- 
pany Charities, will be laid before Par- 
liament at the same time ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
the Schemes 252 and 253 in connection 
with Tunbridge are still under the con- 
sideration of the Department ; but a de- 
cision will be announced within the next 
few days. It is impossible to say 
whether it will be necessary to lay 
the schemes before Parliament. This 
depends upon whether any Petition is 
presented requiring the Education De- 
partment to do so. 


INDIA—THE ATTOCK BRIDGE. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If he can 
state to the House the conclusions ar- 
rived at by the Secretary of State re- 
garding the early completion of a bridge 
across the River Attock ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, Iam glad 
tobe able to inform my hon. Friend that 
the work of constructing a bridge over 
the Attock is in progress. Contracts 
have been entered into for some of the 
spans, and tenders have been invited for 
the remainder. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT — IMPORTATION OF CHINESE 
HIDES. 


Mr. MARK STEWART asked the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to an article in 
the ‘‘Times” of the 4th instant from 
their Special Correspondent at Shanghai, 
which narrates : 

“ Among the prominent exports from China 
to England and America, after the great staples 
of tea and silk, has been that of hides. At the 
present time there is a violent cattle plague 
raging among the foreign dairies of Shanghai, 
and public opinion is much exercised as to whe- 
= there is or not a general murrain among 
cattle ;” 


and, whether the Government have re- 
ceived any account of the same ; and, if 
so, what precautionary steps they are 
taking to prevent the importation of 
Chinese hides to this country either 
direct or by way of America? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, the 
attention of the Government was called 
to the trade in bones and hides from 
ports where cattle plague exists some 
time before the appearance of the article 
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in the The Times of March 4. The Lord 
President had in the preceding month 
ordered an inquiry to be made in this 
matter by the Chief Inspector of the Ve- 
terinary Department, who, accordingly, 
communicated with the Customs on the 
subject. It appears that, in 1879, 3,328 
tons of bones were imported from Tur- 
key, and 24,272 ewt. of hides from 
China, in both which countries cattle 
plague exists. The bones always arrive 
in adry state; and the hides from China 
are dried, curried, tanned, or otherwise 
dressed and cured. We do not prohibit 
the importation of hides from Russia, 
where cattle plague has a constant ex- 
istence; and, considering the distance 
of China and the condition in which the 
hides arrive, it has not been thought 
necessary to impose upon hides from 
China and America a restriction which 
seriously affects many branches of 
trade, and which ought not to be re- 
sorted to except in case of actual or im- 
minent danger. 


ARMY (IRELAND)—THE AUXILIARY 
FORCES—THE LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
OF THE ANTRIM MILITIA. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Is it a fact that on 
the 29th day of July 1879 the follow- 
ing serious charges were brought against 
the Lieutenant Colonel of the Antrim 
Artillery Militia, viz. of having, during 
the training in June 1879, been fre- 
quently intoxicated and disorderly; if 
so, were the charges investigated, and, if 
not, for what reason, as the person who 
brought the charges declared he was 
prepared to substantiate them, and, if 
withdrawn, whether any pressure or in- 
fluence was brought to bear to induce 
the person to do so ? 

Coronet STANLEY: Sir, in my re- 
ply to the hon. Member for Cavan on 
Thursday, I stated that we had at the 
War Office no trace of the matter to 
which his Question referred, but that I 
would cause inquiries relative to it to be 
made. That I have done. On that day 
a letter was addressed to the General 
Commanding in Ireland, calling his at- 
tention to the Notice given by the hon. 
Gentleman, forwarding him a copy of it, 
and asking for a Report on the state- 
ment. A reply has been received from 
Sir John Michel, Commandin F a 
che. 


Forces in Ireland. Sir John 
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corroborates the statement that such a 
charge was made on the 27th August 
last. It was made bya gentleman whose 
name I need not mention, as the hon. 
Gentleman has not done so. On Sep- 
tember 11th, the officer commanding 
the Antrim Militia Artillery was called 
upon to state what course he proposed to 
take in order to refute the charges so 
made. He replied that on the 19th of 
the month he would be in Dublin, and 
requested that the matter might be 
allowed to stand over till then. He 
came to Dublin, and had one or more 
interviews with the Assistant Adjutant 
General. Whilst the matter was still 
pending and the pleadings were going 
on, a letter was received from the gen- 
tleman who made the charge, in which 
he said—‘‘ With your permission, I beg 
to withdraw the charge I have made.” 
The General Officer Commanding in Ire- 
land thereupon let the matter drop, as 
he had no prosecutor. As to any pres- 
sure brought to bear to induce the with- 
drawal of the charge, Sir John Michel 
has no information. That is all I know. 


SEED POTATO ACT — CASTLETOWN- 
BEREHAVEN UNION. 


CotoneL COLTHURST asked the 


‘Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 


any representation has been made to the 
Local Government Board relative to the 
refusal of the board of guardians of 
Castletown-Berehaven to put the Seed 
Potato Act in force; and, if so, what 
steps will be taken by the Local Go- 
vernment Board to carry out the pro- 
visions of the said Act? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, the Guar- 
dians of Castletown-Berehaven and of 
a few other Unions having signified 
their intention of not putting the pro- 
visions of the Seeds Act jn force, the 
Local Government Board has issued an 
Order requesting them to carry out the 
Act, and I am i. to say that they 
have complied with that Order. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) — 
THE IRISH CHURCH TEMPORALI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. GABBETT asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether the Irish 
Church Temporalities Commissioners 
have replied to the Letter from the 
Treasury of the 12th of January 1880, 
referred to in the Papers laid upon the 
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Table, containing inquiries as to the 
mode of providing certain funds for the 
relief of distress from the Church sur- 
plus ; if such a reply has been given, 
whether he will state generally its nature; 
whether he will lay the documents con- 
stituting it upon the Table; and, whe- 
ther he will bring in and explain in 
detail the proposed Bill on the subject 
of the application of funds from the 
Church surplus to the relief of distress 
at an early day, so as to give ample 
time for the consideration and discussion 
of so important a measure ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXOHE- 
QUER: Sir, there is an answer from 
the Church Temporalities Commissioners 
relating to the details for providing the 
money; but as the Chairman of the 
Commissioners was in London at the 
time, the greater portion of the arrange- 
ments were made by them in personal 
communication with him. The whole of 
the arrangements have been covered by 
the clause or clauses of the Relief of Dis- 
tress (Ireland) Bill, which has passed this 
House, and which empowers the Church 
Temporalities Commissioners to advance 
£750,000 for the purposes of the Act, 
and also to borrow an equal amount 
from the National Debt Commissioners. 
I hope soon to be able to lay on the 
Table a Bill dealing with the Church 
Surplus Funds generally, and I shall 
then make a statement on the subject. 


Boiler Explosion, 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS (GRAIN 
CARGOES). 


Sir CHARLES RUSSELL asked the 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther he will arrange that the Committee 
on Oargoes in Bulk shall report to the 
House as to the desirability of legisla- 
tion in accordance with the proposals of 
the honourable Member for Derby, for 
compelling the carriage of all grain in 
bags, as soon as they have come to a 
conclusion on that point, so as to enable 
legislation, if necessary, to take place 
this year before the return of the bad 
‘season ; and, whether he can indicate 
the special points on which the Govern- 
ment desire the advice of the Committee 
before they will sanction dealing with 
the honourable Member for Derby’s 
Bill ? 

Mz. A. F. EGERTON: Sir, I beg to 
inform my hon. and gallant Friend that 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade 


Ur. Gabbett 
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is confined to his house through illness ; 
and as I am the only other Member of the 
Government who is on the Committee, 
perhaps I may be allowed to answer the 
Question. I understand that my noble 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade suggested some days ago to the 
hon. Member for Warwick (Mr. A. 
Peel), who will probably be the Chair- 
man of this Committee, that the Com- 
mittee should report on the grain ques- 
tion as soon as they were able to come 
to a decision upon the subject, without 
waiting to decide and report upon the 
whole matter referred to them, and the 
hon. Member for Warwick approved his 
proposal. The leading points respecting 
grain cargoes upon which the Govern- 
ment specially desire the opinion of the 
Committee are these :—1. Whether in- 
sisting upon the carriage in bags of all 
grain on shipboard would, as some very 
competent judges have asserted, increase 
instead of diminish the danger to human 
life on account of the faulty construction 
of the ships which during the last three 
or four years have been engaged in the 

ain trade. 2. If these opinions are 
incorrect, and if the restrictions pro- 
posed upon carrying grain in bulk appear 
in themselves desirable, what eifect they 
would have in enhancing the price of 
grain, &c., as bearing upon the food 
supply of our population from abroad ; 
and, 3, whether such restrictions would 
transfer the grain trade from British 
ships to the hands of foreign shipowners 
who have no such restrictions. These 
are the leading points on which we de- 
sire information on the grain cargo 
question before we think that either the 
Government or the House could pro- 
perly entertain legislation on the sub- 
ject ; and I see no reason why the Com- 
mittee should not report on these points 
after a sitting of a month or six weeks, 
so that legislation could without diffi- 
culty take place on this one point before 
the end of the summer, if it should prove 
to be desirable. 


BOILER EXPLOSION, GARNGAD IRON- 
WORKS, GLASGOW. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther, seeing that there are in Scotland no 
coroners’ inquests, he has arranged or 
would arrange for an inquiry into the 
causes of the very disastrous boiler ex- 
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plosion in Glasgow last Friday night; 
and particularly as to whether the boiler 
in question was insured, and, therefore, 
subject to regular inspection ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that if the accident had happened 
in England, he should have sent someone 
down to attend the inquest and report 
on the case to the Home Office; but as 
it was in Scotland, he would put himself 
in communication with the Lord Advo- 
cate on the subject. 


CENSUS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Mr. M‘LAREN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, What 
course Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tends to pursue with regard to the 
Oensus Bill for Scotland ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, the Census Bills for England and 
Scotland would already have been on 
the Table but for a desire on the part 
of the Government to make the Census 
uniform for the whole of the United 
Kingdom. In a week or so he would 
probably be able to give further infor- 
mation on the subject. 


THE DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 
° EXPLANATION, 


Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, perhaps I may be allowed 
a few moments before the House pro- 
ceeds to Business. It would, under any 
circumstances, be convenient that, as 
Easter is approaching, some statement 
should be made with reference to the 
arrangements for the Business of the 
House. But there is a larger and more 
important question behind, which is of 
interest not only to the House but to the 
country at large. I apprehend that if 
hon. Gentlemen were to go down into the 
country at Easter in ignorance of the 
views of Her Majesty’s Government 
with regard to the Dissolution of Par- 
liament they would pass a somewhat 
agitated holiday, and, what is more im- 
portant, a certain amount of uncertainty 
and consequent anxiety would prevail in 
the country which might prove injurious 
to trade and inconvenient in public 
affairs generally. Therefore I am de- 
sirous, on the part of the Government, 
to state what the views of the Govern- 
ment are with re to the Dissolution 
of Parliament. First, however, I wish 
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to pojnt out that it has not been in our 
power to come to a decision upon this 
subject earlier than the present time. 
In the course of last autumn the state 
of Ireland caused no inconsiderable 
amount of anxiety. We perceived at an 
early period the probability, as time 
went on, of our being called upon to take 
measures on our responsibility as a Go- 
vernment to prevent or to alleviate dis- 
tress in that country. These measures 
we took without the authority or sanction 
of Parliament, and it was necessary that 
Parliament should be called together in 
order to consider and give its sanction 
to what we had done, and also to de- 
liberate upon the further measures 
which might require to be taken.: That 
has been the Business with which Par- 
liament has been occupied since its 
assembling in February. The measures 
which we proposed have been in the 
main adopted. They have almost 
reached their last stage in passing 
through Parliament; and we may, there- 
fore, consider that that difficulty and 
embarrassment in our way is at an end. 
The question now arises, what is the 
most convenient time for Parliament to 
be dissolved ? There are obviously three 
periods in every Session at which a Dis- 
solution may be made—from the opening 
of the Session till Easter, from Easter 
till Whitsuntide, and from Whitsuntide 
till the close of the Session at the end of 
July or the beginning of August. Well, 
it is unnecessary that I should delay the 
House by pointing out how very much 
more convenient a spring Dissolution is 
than an autumn one, especially if the 
autumn Dissolution in any way inter- 
feres with harvest operations. Well, 
then, looking at the periods to which I 
have referred, as between Easter and 
Whitsuntide we observe this. There is 
a great deal of Business which it is ab- 
solutely necessary to get through within 
the first two or three months of the Ses- 
sion of Parliament, and before the close 
of the financial year. That generally 
occupies the pre-Haster Session, and 
with that Business we have made very 
considerable progress; and there will not 
be any difficulty in completing it, if the 
House so pleases, before the usual time 
of rising for the Easter Holidays. Be- 
sides that Business, however, there is a 
good deal of matter of interest and im- 

rtanes. There are measures which 
Laws been introduced, and which it is 
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desirable that Parliament should pro- 
ceed with, which it could not expect to 
finish by Whitsuntide, and which, on 
the other hand, if we were to dissolve at 
Whitsuntide, there would not be time 
to take up after Parliament had re- 
assembled. In these circumstances, and 
after very full consideration of the ques- 
tion in all its aspects, we have come to 
the conclusion that the most convenient 
course open to us is to advise Her Ma- 
jesty to dissolve Parliament at Easter. 
The effect of that will be that Parlia- 
ment can meet again by the beginning 
of May, and probably the new House 
would be in working order in the course 
of the first week in May, so that there 
will be three months available before 
the usual period of prorogation for Par- 
liament to consider what measures it 
may be desired to pass. But, before we 
come to the time at which we dissolve, 
of course there are certain things that 
must be got through, and they can only 
be got through if there is co-operation 
on the part of the House with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. We are now in 
this position—if we are able to-night to 
pass the first Vote in the Navy Estimates, 
we shall be able to-morrow to bring in 
the Continuance Mutiny Act Bill, and 
there will be time to get that through 
before Easter arrives. We can also, I 
hope, obtain the Vote on Account which 
is asked for for the Civil Services; and we 
shall then be able to take the necessary 
measures for putting the Exchequer in 
funds to carry us over the time of the 
Dissolution of Parliament. A Vote has 
already been taken to meet the Exche- 
quer Bonds falling due in March; and 
other financial Votes will, of course, be 
proceeded with. But there is one im- 
portant subject which I must mention, 
and that is the Budget. Now, usually 
we desire—it is most convenient—to 
bring in the Budget after the close of 
the financial year; but Easter falls so 
early that, as it is, of course, important 
before we think of going to the country, 
before we dissolve Parliament, that the 
financial proposals of the Government 
should be before the House and the coun- 
try. I propose to introduce the Budget in 
the usual way on Thursday next. There 
will be, of course, several stages in our 
financial measures which will follow; and 
in one of these, no doubt, an opportu- 
nity will be given for the redemption of 
a pledge which I gave at the beginning 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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of the Session to the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), whom I am 
sorry not to see in his place, with regard 
to a discussion upon the Indian question 
which he referred to. I believe there is 
little doubt that there will be plenty of 
time to get through that amount of Busi- 
ness before Easter. Then, there are two 
measures—I need not refer particularly 
to those measures which are of so large 
a character that they must be laid aside 
at present, though we hope they may be 
taken up in another Parliament—but 
there are two measures upon which I 
ought to say a word. Onerelates to the 
question of the disposal of the vacant 
seats. It is now perfectly obvious that 
it would be impossible to pass that 
Bill, and that, therefore, it would only 
be a waste of time to introduce it. 
With regard, however, to another Bill 
—the Parliamentary Elections and Cor- 
rupt Practices Bill—I do not think 
it would be at all impossible for the 
House to deal with that Bill, and also 
with the particular question to which the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) called attention 
the other night ; I mean the question of 
the conveyance of voters in boroughs. 
That is a question which we feel ought 
not to be left in the uncertain state in 
which it is at present. My “hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
will, in the course of this evening, move 
to discharge the Order for the second 
reading of that Bill, which has been 
fixed for a day too late to enable us to 
proceed with it, and he will move for 
leave to bring in another Bill to-morrow, 
and to put it on the Paper so that it can 
be discussed in the course of this week. 
I have stated to the House, at the earliest 
ossible moment, what the views of Her 
ajesty’s Government are, and I hope 
we shall obtain that assistance without 
which it will be impossible to carry 
through our Business. I do not wish to 
make any unreasonable requests ; but I 
hope we shall be allowed to take a con- 
siderable share of the time that remains 
for Government Business. To-morrow 
I will submit a Motion on the subject ; 
but I do not, at the present moment, do 
more than indicate that intention. I am 
much obliged to the House for the way in 
which it has listened to my statement. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER: With regard 
to the announcement which has just 





been made by the Chancellor of the 























Exchequer, I can only say that I heard 
it with great satisfaction—a satis- 
faction which, I believe, will be felt 
generally by Members on this side of 
the House. I ‘have only to ask just 
one Question, and that is, Whether the 
Government can inform us for what 
period they intend to take Votes on Ac- 
count? I think I may state that there 
will be a general feeling on this side of 
the House, and doubtless on the other, 
to co-operate with the Government in 
getting through the necessary Business. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER: Three months. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
right hon. Gentleman did not remember 
one very important measure which has 
’ been introduced by the Government—I 
mean the Water Bill. Some people 
seemed to think that that Bill was the 
subject on which the Government were 
likely to dissolve; and, therefore, it would 
be desirable to know what is to be done 
with it? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: The hon. 
Baronet must know perfectly well that 
I stated the other night that as, far as 
any bargain with the Water Companies 
was concerned, it never was the intention 
of the Government, in any form or 
shape, to force any bargain upon the 
public. The only proposition which the 
Government has ever made in regard to 
the matter is this—that a measure should 
be introduced into the House and go 
before a Committee; and if the Com- 
mittee or the House thought the bargain 
would not be a beneficial one there 
would then, of course, be an end to it. 
There was no intention on the part of 
the Government to force any proposition 
on Parliament. The new Parliament 
wiltnot meet until the beginning of May, 
and there will be plenty of time to con- 
sider the matter fully in the meantime. 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID: I sup- 
— the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

as considered the question with regard 
to Private Bills which have been intro- 
duced? Some of the parties to those 
Bills will have been put to considerable 
trouble and expense. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUER: It is a common practice, when- 
ever there is a spring Dissolution, to pass 
a Standing Order which puts Private 
Bills at the beginning of a new Parlia- 
ment in the same position which they 
occupied in the old one. 
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Mr. DILLWYN: I do not know that 
it would be asking too much, if I were 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he can inform us on what day 
the Dissolution is likely to take place? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER: I mentioned the other day 
Tuesday, the 28rd instant, as the day on 
which I hoped the House would be able 
to rise; and I see, at present, no reason 
for altering that expectation. 

Sir HENRY JAMES asked whether, 
after the announcement which had just 
been made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the Committees on the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill and the Criminal Code Bill 
would continue their Sittings? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horxer): With regard to the 
Bankruptcy Bill, I hope the Committee 
will be able to finish their labours before 
Easter, and I see no reason why they 
should not do so. As to the Criminal 
Oode Bill, I think it would be quite use- 
less for the Committee to go on any 
longer with it. 


Navy .— Resolution. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
eaten 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


NAVY—THE STATE OF THE NAVY. 
RESOLUTION. 


Caprain PIM: Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
call attention to the state of the Navy, 
and I ask the attention of hon. Members, 
as the subject is one of the deepest im- 
portance ; indeed, this House has placed 
on record how thoroughly it understands 
the value of the Navy to the nation, in 
the Preamble to the Naval Discipline 
Act, 29 & 30 Vict. c. 109, where it is 
clearly laid down that upon the Navy 
depends the wealth, the safety, and the 
strength of the Kingdom. 

If that be so, surely the time has ar- 
rived when a thorough exposure of the 
real state of the Service upon which the 
safety, nay, the very life, of the British 
Empire depends should be made. 

I suppose hon. Members will agree 
that the Navy of England should be 
strong enough to overcome any probable 
combination of Fleets which might be 
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brought against her, and to clear the 
- ocean, and keep it clear, of the armed 
vessels of any enemy in the world, be- 
sides defending our Colonies and coal 
depéts, which means, at the very least, 
some 20 strategical points. I suppose 
hon. Members will also agree that this 
can only be done by real men-of-war, by 
which I mean vessels capable of at least 
performing like services to those carried 
out by our forefathers, who, with a Navy 
Estimate of £5,000,000, and a popula- 
tion of 13,000,000, did that which we 
now cannot do with a population of 
33,000,000, and a Navy Estimate of 
£10,000,000. 

I have no hesitation in saying that 
neither in number nor in character does 
the so-called Navy of this country fulfil 
the wants of the Empire. But hon. 
Members may say—‘‘ Prove this.” I 
will do so, and show the evils which 
beset the Service and prevent that effi- 
ciency without which any Navy is practi- 
cally useless. Forthesake of convenience, 
I propose to treat the subject under the 
following heads :—1, Administration; 2, 
Personnel; 3, Matériel; 4, Reserves. 

1. First and foremost, I hold the Ad- 
miralty administration to be in fault; 
but I do not propose to travel over the 
old ground, and repeat the censure and 
satire which has been justly levelled at 
the Admiralty in this House and outside 
for, say, the last 25 years. 

What I shall endeavour to show is 
that the Admiralty is quite unable to 
manage even itself; and, therefore, it is 
hopeless to expect it to control and make 
efficient such a Service as the Royal 
Navy, and hence its present degraded 
position. 

During the last 15 years, Admiralty 
re-organization has been a favourite 
amusement with First Lords of the Ad- 
miralty. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Pontefract tried his hand, 
then the junior Member for the City of 
London, and now my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Westminster is taking 
his turn. The result of all this may be 
stated. in a very few words, and will 
show, I think, the mal-administration of 
the Admiralty very clearly. 

I find in the Navy Estimates for 
1855-6, before the present rage for re- 
organization began, that the Vote for 
Civil Pensions and Allowances amounted 
to £149,558 ; but in the Navy Estimates 
for this year—1880-1—I find that this 
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sum is more than doubled, and reaches 
the enormous total of £322,428. 

These are the figures for the interval 
—1855-6, £149,558; 1865-6, £208,033 
—increase of £73,669; 1875-6, £284,529 
—increase of £76,496; 1880-1, £322,428 
—say, five yearsonly—increase, £37,899. 

Hon. Members may suppose that this 
enormous increase has caused a corre- 
sponding reduction in Vote 3 for the 
Admiralty Office; but this is not the 
ease, for I find that Vote in 1855-6, 
£140,469; in 1865-6, £175,605; in 
1875-6, £183,915 ; and in 1880-1, 
£179,485. 

This is not to be wondered at, con- 
sidering that the clerical staff has in- 
creased from some 70 before re-organiza- 
tion in 1835, to 482 in 1869, and is, I 
believe, now not far off 600. In a Re- 
turn presented March, 1879, I find the 
increase in the Admiralty Staff no less 
than 65 in one year. 

These facts alone ought to open the 
eyes of hon. Members to the value of 
Admiralty re-organization; but it is 
right that the House should have some 
particulars of how re-organization is 
earried on at the Admiralty. I pro- 
mised Mr. Speaker that I would not 
travel over old ground. I will, there- 
fore, only describe the modus operands in 
eases which will be in the recollection of 
the House. 

Take the present Accountant General 
of the Navy as an example of Admiralty 
administration. It will be in the recol- 
lection of the House that, during the 
Session of 1878, I had the following 
Notice of Motion on the Paper :— 

“To call attention to the appointment of Mr. 
R. G. Hamilton as Accountant General of the 
Navy ; and to move, That, in the opinion of this 
House, the appointment of a gentleman as the 
head of a Department with which he has not 
previously been connected, and without any 
experience of its working, and over the heads of 
tried and competent servants of the Crown, is 


unjust, and has a tendency to seriously weaken 
the Public Service.” 


Now, what are the facts about Mr. R. 
G. Hamilton’s appointment? Does the 
House suppose that this gentleman had 
any special qualifications for the post. 
I will give hon. Members some ideas on 
that point. 

Mr. Hamilton was one of three—him- 
self, Mr. Lingen, and Mr. Swainson, 
presided over by my hon. Friend the 
Junior Lord of the Admiralty (Sir Massey 
Lopes), appointed as a Committee to re- 
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organize the Admiralty Department. Mr. 
R. G. Hamilton was brought from the 
Education Department to fill the post of 
Financial Secretary of the Board of Trade, 
on the ground that there was no person 
in the Board of Trade capable of carry- 
ing out the duties. At the time of Mr. 
Hamilton’s appointment to the Board of 
Trade a Mr. Stoneham was Chief Clerk 
in the Finance Department, and in order 
to satisfy the latter for being passed over 
he was made Registrar General of Sea- 
men. 

Mr. Stoneham, who, as Registrar 
General of Seamen, had been employed 
for some years in work quite foreign to 
that of accounts, has now been brought 
back to fill Mr. Hamilton’s place at the 
Board of Trade as Financial Secretary, 
although, at the time of the latter’s ap- 
pointment, he was not thought worthy of 
the post. 

During the time Mr. Hamilton was 
at the Board of Trade he was engaged 
on different Committees a greater part 
of the time, the work of his Department 
being carried out by his subordinates, 
and such seems to be the case even now 
in his new appointment ; for I find that, 
at the present moment, he is on a Com- 
mittee instead of attending to the duties 
of his Department. ; 

Take another case, that of Mr. Rowsell. 
He was taken from the position of a third 
class clerk, and, notwithstanding his long 
and repeated absences from ill-health, 
and in spite of the regulations of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Pontefract, was made Director of Con- 
tracts by the right hon. Member for 
Montrose ; but, in the Navy Estimates 
now before the House, I find this gentle- 
man retired on a pension of £600 a-year, 
although at this moment he is employed 
in Egypt at a salary of £3,000. 

Here is another case, that of the Pri- 
vate Secretary—a very good man indeed 
—of the hon. Member for Lincoln, who 
has done so much, as the House knows, 
to expose Admiralty mismanagement. 
This gentleman was pitchforked into the 
Admiralty over the heads of men cer- 
tainly as good as himself, and is now, 
after a very few years’ service, say as long 
as Mr. Rowsell’s, about to be retired ona 
similar pension. 

But, perhaps, the most curious in- 
stance of Admiralty re-organization is 
that of another member of the Re- 
organization Committee—Mr. Swainson. 
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I see, by comparing the Navy List with 
the Navy Estimates for the year, that 
the Chief Clerk and all the principal 
clerks senior to Mr. Swainson have had 
to retire, and that Mr. Swainson has 
advised, in point of fact, the placing of 
himself at the head of the Civil Depart- 
ment of the Admiralty, and, accord- 
ingly, he figures under the new, and 
I venture to think useless, title of As- 
sistant Secretary; for we have a First 
Secretary, a Naval Secretary, a Pri- 
vate Secretary, and now an Assistant 
Secretary. 

I hope I have said quite enough to 
prove to the House the wretched system 
into which the Admiralty has fallen; and 
I ask how is it possible, while such a 
state of affairs is allowed to exist, to ex- 
pect an efficient Navy ? 

The House will see that, what with 
the £322,000 Civil pensions under the 
Admiralty, and £645,000 Retired and 
Reserved Pay for officers obliged to 
leave the Service, whether they liked it 
or not, the Navy Estimates are saddled 
with a sum of £967,000, or nearly 
£1,000,000 of dead money, one-tenth of 
the entire Estimates thrown away upon 
what the authors are pleased to call “‘ re- 
organization.” 

The provoking part of the matter is 
this—that nothing is easier than to re- 
organize the Admiralty, and that with- 
out any additional cost. The United 
States Navy is administered, I venture 
to think, at least as well as that of Eng- 
land; and yet the Staff, consisting of 
clerks, draughtsman, and messengers, 
only amounts to 72; but then let me 
only take one instance of the manner in 
which their business is transacted. The 
Secretary of the American Navy lays 
before Congress an exhaustive Report— 
which I hold in my hand—of the con- 
dition and movements of the Service 
over which he presides. I informed my 
right hon. Friend directly the House met 
of this fact, and, in the form of a Ques- 
tion, begged him to lay a similar docu- 
ment before this House, instead of a 
ponderous mass of figures, which only 
tend to mislead, and which have misled 
this House for years. 

I could say a great deal more on the 
point of Admiralty administration ; but 
it must already be clear to hon. Mem- 
bers, from even the brief statement of 
facts I have made, that the nation does 
not possess competent Admiralty officials. 
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Let me just recall to the memory of the 
House the facts I have stated—namely, 
that since re-organization has been the 
fashion the Civil Service pensions have 
more than doubled—namely, from 
£149,558 to £322,428; and Vote 3 for 
Admiralty Offices has increased in 20 
years from £140,469 to £179,485; and 
that the Staff of the Admiralty has 
* grown from 70 to 600. To reconcile 
such a state of affairs with efficiency is 
impossible; and for my right hon. Friend 
the First Lord of the Admiralty to claim 
a saving is absurd, in face of the fact 
that Admiralty Office Expenditure has 
risen from £290,027 to £501,913 at the 
present moment. 

2. I now come to the personnel of the 
Navy, and I hold that the officers and 
men are in quite as unsatisfactory a 
condition as the Admiralty itself. 

Let us take, for example, the Naval 
Cadets. They are educated on board 
the Britannia (as the House knows by 
a Return I obtained on the matter), at a 
cost of about £300 per annum for each 
young gentleman. But have the officers 
educated at this enormous outlay proved 
as efficient and useful as those who came 
from the Royal Naval School at no ex- 
pense whatever to the country? Some of 
the brightest ornaments in the Navy were 
educated at that school; and those who 
remain, whether on the active list, or the 
retired list, are men who would be a 
credit to any country. I am sorry to 
say that since the Britannia has been the 
training school for the officers of the 
Navy the courts-martial have been more 
in number than was ever heard of be- 
fore. Drunkenness has been seriously 
on the increase; and the number of young 
gentlemen who have been unable to pass 
the examination, who have left the Ser- 
vice, or who have been turned out with 
disgrace, has assumed alarming pro- 
portions. 

It is needless for me to say how the 
other ranks of the Service suffer in con- 
sequence. Not a single class in the 
Navy, as I pointed out to the House 
some years ago—and this is still the 
case—is contented, and, consequently, 
really efficient. 

I will not weary the House by quoting 
from the printed ‘‘ causes of discontent” 
which I possess in support of my asser- 
tion; but I can assure the House that 
there is no difficulty in proving my 
words. 
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With regard to the seamen, the case is 
even worse. The system of short ser- 
vice is a delusion. It is very difficult 
indeed, in consequence of ‘ short ser- 
vice,” to find petty officers of sufficient 
age and experience to command the 
men, and without such petty officers 
it is not difficult to foresee the results 
in the day of trial. How can it be 
expected of a parcel of young men, 
mere boys as the seamen of the present 
day are, that they should look up to 
and follow with pride and confidence 
men of very nearly their own age who 
have had but little more experience 
than they themselves have had. A sea- 
man after 10 years’ service is only 28 ; 
and, of course, if he can see his way to 
better himself, he will not stay a day 
longer in the Navy. But although this 
evil is very great the want of discipline 
in the Service is even worse; for I find 
by the last Return to this honourable 
House, No. 114, 24th March, 1879, that 
the amount of summary punishments in 
one year—1877—reaches the enormous 
total of upwards of 60,900. 

In fact, it would be very difficult in- 
deed to exaggerate the gravity of the 
situation so far as the personnel is con- 
cerned. 

Why continue the heavy and most 
unsatisfactory expense of the Britannia, 
when by a mere scratch of the pen it 
would be so easy to obtain any required 
number of Naval Cadets through the 
portals of the Royal Naval School, with- 
out the cost of a shilling to the State ? 

The very best officers in the Service 
are on the Retired List. It will hardly 
be credited ; but these officers actually 
number no less than 2,400, requiring a 
sum of £644,628 in the present Esti- 
mates, leaving, with the Civil pensions, 
nearly £1,000,000 of dead money to 
provide annually, for no earthly reason 
that I can discover, while a deadly blow 
has been struck at the efficiency, the 
zeal, and the discipline of the Service. 

3. Now, in respect to the matériel of the 
Navy. Our war ships, it is quite clear, 
should be thoroughly efficient, and in 
every respect competent and sufficient in 
number to perform the duty of meeting 
and defeating any probable combination 
of Fleets which could be brought against 
us; of blockading an enemy’s coast ; of 
clearing the ocean of enemies’ cruisers, 
and keeping it clear of them ; of convoy- 
ing our merchant ships; and of defend- 




















ing our Colonies and coaling stations, 
which means, at the very least, some 20 
strategical points, as I said at the com- 
mencement of my speech. 

With regard to the number of our 
vessels of war, I am sorry to say that 
our ships, so far as number is concerned, 
are quite unable to meet and defeat any 
ane combination against us, and 
or this very simple reason—that the 
French alone, for war purposes, possess 
a Navy superior to ours, not only in the 
nature and strength of their ships, but 
in the better quality and discipline of 
their seamen, to say nothing of their 
enormous Reserve of real seamen ready 
to fill up the gaps on the shortest 
notice. 

Then, with respect to blockading an 
enemy’s coast. Our iron-clads, which 
could be detailed for that service, are 
utterly and totally unfit for any such 
work. I do not say this on my own 
authority alone, but on that of the most 
distinguished Admirals in the Service, 
who Serve practically experienced the 
worthlessness of these so-called men-of- 
war. To make this perfectly clear, I 
will, with the permission of the House, 
quote the recorded statement of a late 
senior Sea Lord of the Admiralty, Sir 
Sidney Dacres, who also had command 
of the Channel Fleet—‘“ That he did not 
think they—the iron-clads—could cruise 
in company with safety.”” Also that of 
Admiral Sir Thomas Symonds, one of 
our most distinguished and experienced 
officers, lately in command of an iron- 
clad Fleet—‘‘ That they—the iron-clads 
—are unable to save themselves under 
the commonest circumstances.” And 
that of Admiral of the Fleet; Sir George 
Sartorius— 

‘¢ That our iron-clad ships of war are equally 
unfit for the exigencies of coast or distant war- 
fare, and for the blockading of an enemy’s ports 
impracticable.’’ 

While Lord Clarence Paget, who a few 
years ago commanded the Mediterranean 
Fleet, was equally uncomplimentary. 
Besides these distinguished authorities, 
there is a general consensus of opinion 
amongst naval officers as to these ves- 
sels; indeed, it is impossible to speak 
with too much contempt of the whole of 
them. It will be in the recollection of 
the House that I repeatedly endeavoured 
to call its attention to the true nature 
of these vessels. This is a Motion 
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as early in the present Parliament as 
1875— 

Navy (Construction of Vessels), Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the parti of the de- 
sign, construction, cost, seaworthy, and other 
—,, as well as the present state and con- 

ition of the following ships and vessels de- 
signed by the late Chief Constructor of the 
Navy, Mr. E. J. Reed, C.B., M.P.:—Unar- 
moured Vessels—Amazon (foundered) ; Niobe, 
Vestal, Blanche, Nymph, Daphne, Dryad, Min- 
strel, Cherub, Helicon (P.W.), Osborne (P.W.), 
Inconstant, Thetis, Blazer, Comet, Scourge, Snake, 
Vigilant (P.W.), Lively (P.W.), Shah, Plucky, 
Woodlark, Vulture, Bittern, Druid, Briton, 
Tenedos, Dido, Thalia, Active, Volage, Raleigh. 
Armoured Vessels :—Pallas, Favourite, Research, 
Enterprise, Waterwitch, Vixen, Viper, Audacious, 
Invincible, Vanguard (foundered), Iron Duke, 
Triumph, Swiftsure, Repulse, Sultan, Monarch, 
Hercules, Bellerophon, Penelope, Lord Clyde, Lord 
Warden, Glatton, Hotspur, Rupert, Cyclops, 
Hecate, Hydra, Gorgon, Thunderer, Fury, De-« 
vastation. Transports: — Euphrates, Serapis, 
Jumna, Malabar, Crocodile. 


A total of no less than 68 of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships. One fact alone is suffi- 
cient to condemn the majority of these 
ships, and that is that they are heavily 
ballasted. Fancy ballasting an iron-clad 
steamship! Why, the veriest tyro in 
naval architecture would be ashamed of 
such a proceeding; but I am bound to 
say that the ballast was only put on 
board when it was found that the ships 
alluded to would not stand upon their 
legs without it—that is to say, not until 
after they were designed, built, launched, 
and on their trial trip, and the fear 
arose that without ballast they would 
capsize on the smallest provocation, or 
even without any provocation at all. 

I will not weary the House with fur- 
ther details respecting the disgraceful 
nature of our armoured ships ; but it is 
perfectly clear that they are quite unfit 
for blockading purposes. 

With respect to clearing the ocean of 
enemies’ ships, and keepirig it clear, I 
must confess with shame and sorrow that 
I know of none of Her Majesty’s ships 
capable of performing this duty. The 
very first vessel on the Motion to which I 
have just alluded with the ominousword 
foundered after her name—the Amazon 
—was designed and built, as announced 
by Lord Clarence Paget, when Secretary 
to the Admiralty, as an ‘‘ improved Ala- 
bama.”’ Mr. Speaker, what was her 
fate? She came in collision with an 
Irish pig boat in the chops of the Chan- 
nel, her stem, or rather ram, fell off— 
actually fell off—and she foundered, 
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than three days’ coal. Under sail—for 


barely giving her crew time to save 
themselves in their boats. 

Then, again, take the case of the 
Thetis, about which I questioned the late 
First Lord of the + Heer who told 
this House, with so much truth, in his 
first speech in 1874, that we had only a 
“paper Fleet.”” Her Majesty’sship Zhetis, 
supposed to be one of the finest corvettes 
in the Service—her name will be found 
on the list [have just called attention to— 
had the misfortune to break down her 
machinery a few hundred miles to lee- 
ward of Malta; the crew were at once 
placed upon short provisions, and the 
vessel gallantly attempted to beat up for 
Malta; but, happily for the men, the 
Devastation picked her up, and towed her 
into that port. What our forefathers 
would have thought of this, Mr. Speaker, 
I leave this House to guess. But it is 
quite clear the Thetis class of vessel, 
of which there are a good many, I grieve 
to say, could not clear the ocean of 
enemy’s cruisers, much less keep it clear. 

To take one moreinstance, andI have 
done—the Volage. Perhaps the House 
will permit me to quote from the Report 
of the captain of that ship to the Ad- 
miralty, as follows:—~ — 


** At the Cape we had taken on board four 
bullocks and 100 sheep. Owing to the immense 
quantities of water shipped overthe lee nettings, 
on the 5th and 6th, three bullocks and 30 sheep 
were drowned or died from the cold and injuries 
received. All the poop cabins were deeply 
flooded, and on several occasions the depth of 
water on the lee side of the quarter deck was 
such as to cover the guns, and two men were 
carried off their legs, washed over the s, and 
nearly over the netting. The freeing ports 
under the gun ports relieved the ship very soon 
of the water ; without them such an immense 
weight of water accumulating each roll, and 
rushing from side to side, would have been most 
serious. As neither I nor any officer in this 
ate. bet seen a vessel ship water in this way, 
perhaps you may think fit to draw their Lor 
ships’ attention to it.” 


Why, Sir, the little merchant vessel 
Supply, which was with her on that oc- 
casion, could with ease have sunk her 
with an old 32-pounder. 

In respect to convoying our merchant 
ships, I confess my utter ignorance as to 
what ships on the Navy List the Admi- 
ralty would employ for this purpose. 
Twoships, the Velsonand the Northampton, 
have been ostentatiously put forward as 
capable of performing this work. But, 
Sir, I am sadly misinformed, if either of 
those ships, at full speed, carries more 
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they are fitted with full sail power—I 
venture to think that both ships would 
be simply useless, and for this reason— 
they have been fitted with twin screws, 
which, I need hardly say, would act as 
such a drag in the water that it would 
take half a gale of wind even to move 
these vessels; when, if they were attacked 
by a properly armed gunboat, and they 
happened to be rolling in a seaway, as 
these ships know how to roll, their cap- 
ture or destruction would be inevitable. 
I can only say that I would give a very 
great deal for the chance of attacking 
either of these vessels, with even such a 
gunboat, say, of the Algerine class, as 
we had, 25 years ago, in the China War. 

In respect to defending our Colonies 
and coaling stations, I suppose no one 
will deny the absolute importance of 
doing this efficiently and well; our Co- 
lonies must be defended, and we must 
have coal. I will not trouble the House 
with a long list of our Colonies and 
coaling stations, but simply say that 
there are at least 20 strategical points of 
vital importance to the nation which 
must be defended. Each of these ought 
at least to have one iron-clad there, until 

laced in a proper state of defence. 

y right hon. Friend is, I see, com- 
mencing this work, by ordering the 
Wyvern to Hong Kong. I have no fear 
that this ship will arrive safely at her 
destination, because she was not designed 
at the Admiralty; although my right hon. 
Friend has done his best to insure her 
going to the bottom by entertaining the 
proposal, for one moment, of taking out 
torpedo boats on her upper deck. I 
should like to know who was the sapient 
gentleman who made this proposition ? 
I hope I have made it clear to hon. Mem- 
bers that the state of the Navy is simply 
disgraceful. We were told in 1874 that 
we only possessed a Fleet on paper. I 
tell this House now, most solemnly, that 
the state and condition of Her Majesty’s 
Navy is not a bit better at this moment. 
There is not a single vessel in the Ser- 
vice really fit for the purpose for which 
she was designed. They are wonderfully 
and fearfully made by narrow-minded, 
incompetent officials, unequal to their 
work, and without any sense of the 
gravity of the situation. This is the 
more provoking, when it is considered 
how easy it would be to make our coun- 
try once more the “‘ Mistress of the Seas’”’ 
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by the addition of real gun-vessels such as 
I have described, and drawings of which 
I have had suspended in the Tea Rooi 
for a whole Session, 100 of which could 
be built in a few months, and that ata 
cost of much less than that we shall have 
to pay for the mastless, useless, iron-clads 
now in course of construction. I can only 
say that other nations are stealing amarch 
upon us in this matter, and that it will 
go hard with us in the day of trial. I 
must warn hon. Members and the Press 
generally not to be guided by Zhe Navy 
Jist in forming their estimate of the 
strength of our Navy. For instance, in 
The Standard of the 21st January, 1876, 
there is an article headed ‘‘ Our Power 
by Sea,” of which, with the permission 
of the House, I will read the opening 
sentence :— 

“ As an introductory remark, it may be stated 
that the total number of vessels of every class 
and description entitled to be termed ‘Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships’ amounts to no less than 560, with 
an armament of 3,600 guns ; and of this number 
240, mounting nearly 1,700 guns, are in com- 
mission, the remainder (that is, 320) being in re- 
serve or employed on harbour service.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let me tell the 
House the real number on Zhe Navy 
List at that date. These are the 


figures— 

Navy List es 546 
Numbers overlooked 256 
290 

Add gunboats, numbered from 572 to 

736, both inclusive, 166, but actually 
only .. a - os 64 
364 

Deduct yachts, drill ships, and other 
non-combatant vessels .. i 3 
228 


Thus, instead of 546 ships and 166 
gunboats—a gross total of 712 on paper 
—the force of fighting ships is reduced 
to 228; but of these there were build- 
ing 22, leaving 206, out of which 50 
were unseaworthy, or not designed to 
keep the sea ; therefore, the nation only 
possessed 150 vessels more or less in- 
efficient. 

The state of the guns is also most 
discreditable, not to say dangerous; and 
instead of boldly facing the difficulty, 
Her Majesty’s Government resort to the 
usual expedient of weakness, and try to 
put a piece of new cloth into a worn-out 

arment by means of a Departmental 
Committee, If only this House could 
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Department, hon. Members would, in- 
deed, be startled. 
4. With re to the Reserves, the 


importance of having a powerful and 
efficient reserve of seamen ready for 
service on the shortest notice has been 
over and over again fully acknowledged 
in this House. I brought the matter 
myself before this House on the 8th 
August, 1878, but found it quite impos- 
sible to penetrate the armour plating 
of the Admiralty. To show that I 
have some experience of this subject, 
I may mention that I was sent to 
the Northern ports in command of Her 
Majesty’s ship Gorgon, in 1859, to raise 
the seamen for the Royal Naval Reserve 
then authorized; so that I may fairly 
say that I know personally the great 
importance which has always been at- 
tached to a Royal Naval Reserve. 

I will not weary the House by goinginto 
details about this force; it will be suffi- 
cient to point out that the number even 
then, 20 years ago, was set down at 
80,600 men. That this number was 
never reached, and, indeed, does not 
now much exceed, 12,000 men, as re- 
ported by Admiral Tarleton in 1878, 
and repeated by Admiral Phillimore, in 
his Report laid before the House at the 
commencement of this Session. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no hesitation in 
saying that for all practical purposes - 
the Royal Naval Reserves are a sham 
and a snare, because, when wanted for 
the Navy, none of these 12,000 men 
would be forthcoming; not a man of 
them could be spared from our merchant 
vessels, and, in a few words, I will give 
the House reason for this. 

The Mercantile Marine of this coun- 
try employs upwards of 200,000 men; 
but since our one-sided, so-called Free 
Trade has been the fashion, the British 
seamen in our Mercantile Marine have 
been supplanted by the cheap foreigners 
who are not even seamen, but the off- 
scourings of the ports of all nations, 
cut-throats and thieves of the worst de- 
scription—a fact proved over and over 
again. Take, for example, the case of 
the Lennie and the Caswell, and many 
others which I could mention, where the 
crew were nearly all foreign outcasts, 
the very scum of the earth. 

In fact, Sir, after careful inquiries 
and some practical acquaintance with 
the subject, I have no hesitation in say- 
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ing that some 80 per cent of the seamen 
in our merchant ships are foreigners. 
I know of some 8,000 to 10,000 Russian 
Finns alone, and I can assure the House 
that hundreds of our ships flying British 
colours leave this country without a 
single Englishman on board, not even 
the master. In fact, I believe itis within 
the mark to say that 80 per cent of the 
crews of British merchant ships are 
foreigners. It is true that, by the 
Board of Trade Returns, the foreign 
element is calculated at only 10 per cent 
of the gross number of men employed 
in the Mercantile Marine ; although even 
such a number as thiswould be, in my opi- 
nion, a gross scandal and a danger to this 
country. But this Return of tae Board 
of Trade is either a wilful mis-statement, 
or proves the ignorance of the Board of 
Trade officials. I have seen myself 
crews shipped at the shipping office 
under English names and with good cer- 
tificates, which the crimps had bought 
for them, who could only speak the few 
words of English taught them by those 
crimps for the occasion. I have seen 
numbers of certificates marked very good 
conduct and very good ability as a sea- 
man offered for sale for a few shillings ; 
and this fact came out very clearly in 
the evidence at the inquest on the 
Princess Alice disaster, on which I was 
engaged from first to last. Of course, in 
* the event of war, we should be on the 
horns of a dilemma with the foreigners 
manning our Mercantile Marine. Hither 
they would leave us, or, if they remained, 
we must run the fearful risk of these 
men saving the enemy the trouble of 
capturing our ships, for such crews 
would be more than human if they did 
not take our vessels into the enemies’ 
orts themselves. If these foreigners 
eft us, or we, of necessity, discharged 
them, what becomes of the 12,000 men 
now enrolled in the Royal Naval Re- 
serve? Can any hon. Member for 
one moment think that a single man 
of this number could be spared from the 
Mercantile Marine? Why, to say nothing 
of the food supply which must be brought 
here to prevent our people from starving, 
we have to lay out coals, transport 
troops, and keep open communication 
with all parts of the world. I repeat, 
not a man could be spared from the eee 
cantile Marine; in fact, the 12,000 men 
would not even be half enough for any 
of the purposes I have mentioned. I re- 
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~_ Sir, that it is not so much the 
anger, as the stupidity, of allowing such 
a state of affairs to exist which disgusts 
me. Why, at this moment there is a 
‘‘ re-organization’’— Heaven save the 
mark !—Oommittee sitting on the Ma- 
rines, with a view to extinguish a por- 
tion of them at least—I mean the Royal 
Marine Artillery—but, instead of com- 
mitting suicide in this way, if the Admi- 
ralty would only increase this magnificent 
a venture to say the finest in the 
world—to 50,000 men, our large mer- 
chant steamers could then be each sup- 
plied with the nucleus of a crew of 
highly-trained men simply invaluable in 
the moment of fire or any other danger, 
and who would, I feel sure, be eagerly 
sought for by our shipowners, and who, 
being better paid than when in barracks, 
would gladly serve on board such 
steamers. So that, without the extra 
cost of a shilling, we might have a 
splendid Army, a real Naval Reserve, 
and the baihans of ships’ companies 
for our Mercantile Marine. But, Sir, I 
do not expect it will suit the Re-organi- 
zation Committee to even consider this 
easy and simple expedient. 
Thecondition of our Mercantile Marine, 
which I have earnestly endeavoured to 
improve by introducing the ‘Training 
School and Ships” Bill, the ‘‘ Mercantile 
Marine Hospital Service’ Bill, the 
‘‘Shipowners Liability” Bill, and the 
‘Measurement of Tonnage” Bill, is 
quite as discreditable as that of the 
Royal Navy; and this, when there are 
hundreds of thousands of British boys 
who would gladly devote themselves to 
a sea life, and who would become useful, 
very useful citizens, instead of, as is 
only too often the case, adding to the 
criminal and pauper class, as I have 
pointed out over and over again when 
speaking to my Training Schools and 
Ships Bill, introduced no less than four 
times to this House. Mr. Speaker, I 
said just now that I had been sent by 
the Admiralty, 20 years ago, to start 
the Royal Naval Reserve. I have no 
hesitation in saying that I could, with 
ease and certainty, and within the space 
of one year, raise a body of Volunteer 
Seamen round our coasts numbering at 
last 50,000 men, unequalled in the world, 
at a less cost than the Volunteer Rifles of 
this country—men, moreover, who would 
be ready for service on the shortest pos- 
sible notice. We ought, in fact, to have 























at least 100 gunboats capable of keep- 
ing the sea in all weather, always 
ready for service, in our harbours, and 
then we should possess a Volunteer 
Fleet which could doty the whole world. 
Mr. Speaker, I have endeavoured to 
make my remarks on this all-important 
subject as brief as possible. I have on 
many occasions called the attention of 
this House to the bad state of the Navy ; 
and I think I have proved to the House 
on this occasion that the state and con- 
dition of the Navy is really a disgrace 
to the nation. I beg to move— 


“That the Navy, whereon, under the good 
providence of God, the wealth, safety, and 
strength of the Kingdom chiefly depend, 
29 & 30 Vic. c. 109, should be administered by 
competent officials ; should be manned by crews 
permanently attached to the Service; should 
consist of ships capable of keeping the sea in 
all weathers, of blockading an enemy’s coast, 
and of pam i fom | every class of merchant 
vessel; and should a powerful and 
efficient Reserve ready for service on the shortest 
notice.” 


Str JOHN HAY, in seconding the 
Motion, said, he hoped his hon. and 
gallant Friend Sie see Pim) would ex- 
cuse him from referring to more than three 
points to which he had referred, as it 
would be difficult to induce the present 
Parliament to take an interest in the 
larger questions to which he had re- 
ferred. As tothe question of retirement 
of officers, it appeared that the full bene- 
fits of the scheme adopted by his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Pontefract, 
then the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
would not accrue until 1895, and would 
not in reality deal for 15 years to come 
with the evil to which he wished to draw 
attention. He had given Notice last 
Session of his intention to move early 
this Session for a Committee on Retire- 
ment and Promotion in the Navy; but, 
conferring with his right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. W. H. 
Smith), who, doubtless, had the interest- 
ing announcement of the Dissolution 
made an hour ago in his mind, he was ad- 
vised that, in so short a Session as this was 
likely to be, the appointment of a Com- 
mittee would not be advisable. How- 
ever, if his right hon. Friend should be 
elected in the new Parliament, and if 
the result should be as he wished, he 
hoped his right hon. Friend would ap- 
point a Committee to inquire into the 
subject. In speaking upon the subject, 
he wished to point out at starting that 
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the basis of all promotions was the 
Lieutenants’ List. There must be four 
or five lieutenants to every captain. 
They must introduce young gentlemen 
into the Navy to be lieutenants, and they 
must have lieutenants who could do 
active and useful service. He found that 
in 1870 the average age at which 
lieutenants were promoted to com- 
manders was 31, whereas at present it 
was 35. The average in 1870 was taken 
from a very much larger number of 
officers, of whom a large number at- 
tained the rank at a younger age than 
at present, and many were retained upon 
the list to more advanced years. In 
1870 the average age for promotion 
from commander to captain was younger, 
being then 35, and now 39. That state 
of things proved that lieutenants had 
now a very bad chance of getting on, 
and prevented the Navy from having 
the use of such young and efficient 
officers as quer) be =n case. He could 
not propose, without further inquiry, a 
cliaky Sie that condition of Aaieue 
but wished to state the nature of the 
evil, which certainly demanded the 
serious attention of the House. With 
regard to the personnel of the Navy, his 
hon. and gallant Friend referred to the 
condition of the Navy with regard to 
the operations in Zululand. It had been 
falsely asserted, no doubt, that some 
of the troops had not done their duty, 
although that was completely contra- 
dicted by the Secretary of State for 
War; but no such charge was made 

ainst the Navy. On the contrary, the 

aval Brigade, under the command of 
its gallant captain, Fletcher Campbell, 
who he was delighted to know had 
been promoted, had done remarkably 
good service, and had been in every 
point all that could be desired. With 
respect to the Naval Reserves, he did 
not come to quite the same conclu- 
sion as his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Captain Pim), but he did recognize the 
disadvantage of the great and increasing 
number of foreigners at present in the 
Merchant Navy. The Board of Trade 
Returns showed that there were 207,436 
men employed in the Merchant Navy 
last year. Of these, 121,000 were not 
seamen ; and, exclusive of 3,972 masters 
and apprentices, of the 82,474 seamen 
no fewer than 16,070 were foreigners, 
leaving only 66,404 British able-bodied 
and ordinary seamen. That he con- 
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sidered a great misfortune, considering 
the number of boys in this country 
who might be trained to be seamen. It 
was much to be regretted that a country 
like England should be so dependent 
upon foreigners for the manning of its 

ercantile Marine. There were 66,404 
English seamen in the Merchant Navy ; 
but of these, 38,000 were so constantly 
deserting or getting into scrapes that 
their services could not be relied upon. 
Over 27,000 seamen, however, were 
available for the Reserve, and he re- 
gretted that only 12,000 had been as yet 
enlisted, leaving over 15,000 unenrolled. 
There were, no doubt, 4,000 men in the 
second class, but he thought some step 
should be taken to induce the 15,000 to 
enrol themselves also. He had recently 
heard an address delivered on this sub- 
ject by Mr, Donald Currie, who pointed 
out what he thought would be a great 
service to the Merchant ay He 
stated that many ships of the Merchant 
Navy were capable of being fitted as 
men-of-war; and he believed his right 
hon. Friend the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty had a list of the vessels which 
could be readily made available in-cer- 
tain circumstances, the owners being 
willing to employ retired commanders or 
lieutenants of the Royal Navy to com- 
mand their ships, and undertake that 
they would be manned only by men of 
the Naval Reserve. If some arrange- 
ment—which would be economical— 
could be made to carry out that view, it 
would be very beneficial to the Merchant 
Navy. He trusted that his right hon. 
Friend would not lose sight of that im- 

ortant subject, and if he made inquiries 

e would ascertain that many owners 
entertained views similar to those which 
were expressed by Mr. Donald Currie. 
The only other subject on which he de- 
sired to touch related to our ironclad 
Navy. Although he did not come to 
exactly the same conclusion as some of 
the gentlemen who recently addressed 
the country on the subject through the 
public Press, yet, looking at a Return 
which was laid on the Table at his in- 
stance last autumn, he did not regard 
our ironclad Navy as being in a satis- 
factory position, when it was compared 
with the number possessed by other 
Powers. It would be remembered that 


we had not been building and adding to 
our Navy during the last 10 years as 
rapidly as the French had been, and it 
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had been increasing their Navies with 
great rapidity. ussia had 9 first 
and second-class sea-going ironclads, 
and of third-class ironclads, such as gun- 
boats, she had 20; Sweden had 14, 
third-class; Norway 4, and Denmark 6, 
whilst Germany had 7 first and second- 
class ironclads, and 10 third-class, and 
Holland 2 of the second and 22 of the 
third-class. In the Baltic and North Sea 
there were altogether 18 first and second- 
class sea-going ironclads, and 76 of the 
third-class. In the Mediterranean, along 
which so much of our commerce passed 
to India, France had 22 first and second- 
class sea-going ironclads, and 37 of third- 
class ; Spain had 5 first and second-class, 
and 3 third-class ; Portugal 1 third-class, 
Italy 6 and 9, Austria 5 and 7, and 
Turkey 6 and 15 remaining, after those 
she had sold to us; whilst even Greece 
had 2 third-class ironclads. The South 
American Powers had 3 first and second- 
class, and 24 third-class ironclads. The 
United States 24 first-class monitors, 
China 4 third-class, and Japan 1 of 
first and 2 third-class ironclads. Taking 
the whole world, the various Powers pos- 
sessed altogether 270 sea-goihg ironclads 
of the first and second-class, besicies the 
69 which belonged to England. He 
wished the House to consider what was 
represented by those 69 ironclads of Eng- 
land. There were 3 ironclads for the 
defence of the Colonies, but they were 
not sea-going vessels. In the Return 
which was in the hands of hon. Members 
it would be seen that there were 10 ships 
which were put down as inefficient. He 
wished that they were written off alto- 
gether by his right hon. Friend. They 
were not ironclads, but rotten wooden 
vessels having some iron on them; but 
they were useless, although they might 
be used, perhaps, as training vessels, for 
which purpose, however, they were not 
very well suited. They had only 26 sea- 
going ironclads ready for service. It 
was held recently, in a most: careful 
analysis, that it was necessary, to main- 
tain England’s naval supremacy, to have 
62 sea-going ironclads. It was clear, if 
this were so, that they wanted alarge addi- 
tion. If there were 11 building, that 
would make 37; but one of them was not, 
he believed, to be considered in the cha- 
racter of an ironclad. But there was 
nothing like 11 ironclads to be added to 
the Navy this year. Notwithstanding 
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their distress, the French had gone on 
steadily adding two ironclads every year 
to their fleet; but England had done no- 
thing like this during the last 10 years. 
This country required to build 30 iron- 
clads, and it would not be extravagant 
in the Government to call upon the 
country to support them in making this 
addition to the Navy; £15,000,000 
would be required, but what was that 
sum distributed over three years? It 
would only raise the Estimates from 
£10,000,000 to £15,000,000. He was 
sure that if the country was alive to the 
fact that England had 35 ironclads and 
the rest of the world 135, it would at 
once ask that the Navy should at least 
be put on a footing of superiority to the 
number of ships which could be mus- 
tered by Europe in a short time in the 
Mediterranean. With regard to the 
necessity for repairs, he would refer hon. 
Members to the speeches of the hon. 
Member for Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed) 
and the hon. Member for the Elgin 
Burghs (Mr. Grant Duff) who had stated 
his belief in the necessity of a strong 
Navy. No doubt he had mistakenly as- 
sumed that the Navy in 1874 was strong, 
but he might claim his support to obtain 
the increase he asked for. These opi- 
nions were also fully borne out by statis- 
tics. In the year 1870, the right hon. 
Member for Pontefract. (Mr. Enilders) 
stated on various occasions, and on the 
Ist August, 1870, on the outbreak of 
the Franco-German War, that we had 
40 ironclads ready for service, and 8 
nearly ready. The obvious reason of 
the decay of the Fleet between 1870 and 
1874 was the determination not to spend 
money on repairs. The proportion of 
men employed on repairs as compared 
with those employed on building had 
been reversed ; and instead of being as 
9 repairing for every 4 or 5 build- 
ing, it was altered to 4 repairing to 
every 5 building. The result was that 
when the present Government came 
into power, in consequence of the de- 
ficiency of repairs, there were only 16 
ironclads fit for service, and 6 in fair 
condition, or 22 in all; whilst of 16 re- 
quiring repair, only 2 were taken in 
hand, leaving 14 inefficient ships as a 
legacy to their Successors. At present, 
the Return showed 36 ships fit for service, 
but of these 2 were described as in- 


different. The sooner we got rid of the 
two vessels that were described as “in- 
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different’’ the better ; they might be use- 
ful for harbour defence, but otherwise 
they were an — addition to our 
strength. It was to think that in 
spite of all the exertions of the Govern- 
ment during the last five years, and 
their exertions in repairing — was 
most praiseworthy, they had only now 
34 efficient ironclads ready, as against 
40 in 1870; though, of course, the prin- 
cipal share of blame was due to those who, 
from 1870 to 1874, allowed the Navy to 
dwindle to 22 ironclads ready for sea. 
The proportion of vessels that were un- 
der repair, or required repair, seemed to 
him to be reasonable. There were now 
only 3 not yet taken in hand. Ves- 
sels ought to be repaired as soon as 
they came back, and a sufficient number 
of men ought to be employed to prevent 
delay in the execution of the repairs, so 
that vessels might be ready as soon as 
possible for further service. One of our 
great mistakes had been that when our 
ironclads were first built we thought 
they were going to last for ever. That 
was not so, and the boilers alone had cost, 
in 1870-4, £138,875 ; and from 1874-9, 
£475,800, an average of 15 ships a-year 
requiring new boilers, or 149 in the 10 

ears. The sum of about £12,000,000 

ad been spent in builing and repairing 
a during the last six years—or a 
little over £2,000,000 a-year; but that 
was by no means sufficient. It was per- 
fectly evident that we were not in the 
condition we ought to be in, or that we 
had anything like the supremacy we 
ought to have. With 10,000,000 of 
armed soldiers on the Continent, we 
ought to be superior, not only to France, 
but to the whole Mediterranean in 
armour-clads; but, at this time, the 
Mediterranean fleets altogether were 
double the strength of our own. He 
should vote for the First Lord as a can- 
didate for Westminster, for he and this 
Government succeeded one which had 
sadly neglected the Navy, and had done 
much to repair their shortcomings; but 
trusted to hear him say in an election 
speech that he was about to increase the 
force of the Navy and give us the supre- 
macy which the hon. Member for Elgin 
thought we ought to have, but which he 
hoped to have convinced the hon. Mem- 
ber we did not now possess. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
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‘* the Navy, whereon, under the good providence 
of God, the wealth, safety, and strength of the 
Kingdom chiefly depend, 29 and 30 Vict. o. 109, 
should be’ administered by competent officials ; 
should be manned by crews permanently at- 
tached to the Service; should consist of ships 
capable of keeping the sea in all weathers, of 
blockading an enemy’s coast, and of convoying 
every class of merchant vessel ; and should pos- 
sess a powerful and efficient Reserve ready for 
service on the shortest notice,’’—(Captain Pim,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” , 


Mr. CHILDERS appealed to hon. 
Members on both sides of the House not 
to protract the present debate, which 
could be continued with more advantage 
on one of the Votes, after the First Lord 
of the Admiralty had made the usual 
Statement. He would not himself dis- 
cuss any of the points that had been 
raised, and he would speak only of the 
personal appointments which the hon. 
and gallant Member for Gravesend 
(Captain Pim) had criticized. The ap- 
pein of Mr. Rowsell was made by 

imself, and not, as stated, by the right 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) 
in violation of his (Mr. Childers’s) regu- 
lations; and its wisdom had been dis- 
tinctly. conformed by a Select Committee 
which inquired into the whole subject 
during two Sessions. Mr. Rowsell’s 
health had broken down, and he was 
distinctly entitled to the pension he had 
received from the present Government. 
Mr. Fellowes had been appointed for a 
specific purpose in which he had showed 
pest ability; and great economies 

ad admittedly resulted from his work. 
His appointment was the outcome of the 
Committee of 1868, which showed the 
unsatisfactory state of the Dockyard and 
other accounts. Mr. Hamilton and Mr. 
Swainson had received their appoint- 
ments from the present Admiralty, and 
he had only to say that he thought they 
had acted wisely in making them. The 
hon. and gallant Member’s statement 
about Mr. Hamilton was entirely in- 
accurate. 

Mr. BENTINOK said, he could not 
accede to the appeal just made by the 
right hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers). He had never knowna First 
Lord of the Admiralty, or an ex-First 
Lord, who did not deprecate discussion 
on going into Committee of Supply on 
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the Navy Estimates; and after the an- 
nouncement which had been made this 
afternoon as to a Dissolution, it was 
possible the right hon. Gentleman might 
think that when the House met again 
he might occupy the official position 
now held by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Westminster, and that 
he was therefore speaking quite as much 
on his own behalf as on behalf of his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. W. H. Smith). 
He entirely agreed with the remarks 
made by the right hon. and gallant 
Member for Stamford (Sir John Hay) 
as to the present unsatisfactory condition 
of the British Navy. It was a melan- 
choly fact that the discipline of our 
Navy had largely deteriorated, owing, 
he believed, to the dissemination of so- 
called Liberal principles. The whole 
object of hon. Members opposite in their 
dealings with both the Navy and the 
Mercantile Marine was to uproot and to 
destroy discipline. Nothing could be 
more deplorable than the fact that 80 
per cent of our Mercantile Marine con- 
sisted of foreigners, upon whom we 
could not depend for manning the Navy 
on anemergency. This was the result 
of the repeal of | the Navigation Laws, a 
course of legislation which had lost us 
our supremacy at sea. In his opinion, 
this was the most suicidal act ever per- 
petrated by any Government. It was 
impossible to account for the indifference 
which the Government, the House of 
Commons, and the country itself showed 
on the subject of the efficiency of our 
Navy. It was upon the efficiency of our 
Navy that our very existence depended. 
It was unfair to compare the cost of the 
Navy in former times with its present 
cost, at a time when the price of every 
necossary of life was far higher than it 
was some years ago. In his opinion, 
the amount appropriated for the service 
of the Navy was wholly inadequate for 
its requirements. It was also a mistake 
to compare the strength of our Navy 
with that of foreign nations, who main- 
tained a Naval force simply for purposes 
of aggression to be directed against this 
country ; whereas our Navy was essen- 
tial to our very existence as a nation. 
It was our weapon for repelling aggres- 
sion, and our food supplies depended on 
our supremacy at sea. The protection 


of the Colonies also depended on our 
Navy. If we allowed our Navy to fall 
behind in its efficiency, we should lose 
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our Colonies to-morrow. To make our 
food supply safe we must have a class of 
ships which did not exist, large ships 
which could carry a considerable supply 
of coal and could be handled under 
canvas. Again, he would ask, could an 
ironclad fleet keep under canvas in all 
weathers and yet have a large supply of 
coal on board? At present they were 
obliged to coal once a fortnight, and 
that in a protracted war, conducted in 
any quarter of the globe, might be a 
cause of serious misfortune. Then the 
fragility of our ironclads was such that 
the slightest touch sent them to the 
bottom, while you might riddle one of 
the old wooden liners through and 
through, and yet she could be made as 
serviceable as ever. Sir Spencer Robin- 
son, a distinguished Admiral, and for 
many years Surveyor of the Navy, in a 
recent article had said what we impera- 
tively wanted was superior ships in 
greater numbers. The House should 
remember that war was of sudden 
growth, and might arise from dis- 
turbances in another country, and yet 
the Inflexible, which was laid down six 
years ago, was not ready for sea. He 
contended that, practically, the Navy was 
not equal to the requirements of the 
country. There was no reserve of ships, 
and there was no attempt to create one. 
There were some men, called “the peace- 
at-any-price party,” who thought that 
the best way to avert war was to reduce 
the Navy to the lowest point; but for 
himself, he would cordially endorse the 
Resolution of his hon. and gallant 
Friend. It had been said that he and 
his Friends told tales out of school, and 
had allowed foreign countries to know 
too much ; but there was not a foreign 
Government that did not know to a man 
and a gun the strength of every ship in 
the British Navy, and those only who did 
not know these facts were the Parlia- 
ment and people of this country. If 
asked for by the Government, he be- 
lieved that Parliament would grant any 
sum which might be required for making 
the Navy thoroughly efficient, and that 
the people would endorse any Vote 
which was granted for that purpose. 
He hoped that the eyes of the country 


would be opened to the present condition 
of things, and that it would be said 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the country it should not continue in 
existence. 
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Mr. GOURLEY said, it was his in- 
tention to confine himself to the Resolu- 
tion which stood in his name on the 
Paper, but first he must state that he 
disagreed from the melancholy state- 
ment which the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Gravesend (Captain Pim) had 
placed before the House upon the pre- 
sent condition of the Mercantile Marine. 
They were a fine body of men, and he 
did not like to hear them cried down by 
those who seldom come in contact with 
them. Thehon. and gallant Gentleman 
had stated, that of our Mercantile 
Marine 80 per cent were foreigners. 
This was very erroneous. According to 
the Returns of the Board of Trade for 
1877 there were 207,446 sailors in British 
ships. Of these, only 21,023, or 10 per 
cent, were foreigners. 

Caprarn PIM: I expressly said that 
the Board of Trade Returns were falla- 
cious from beginning to end. I have 
myself seen the certificates handed in 
by foreigners, and found these men were 
shipped with British certificates who 
could hardly speak a word of English 
and were not British at all. 

Mr. GOURLEY observed, that in so 
serious a matter facts and figures ought 
to be stated forthe guidance of Parlia- 
ment andof the couutry. In the North 
of England there were only 5 per cent 
of foreigners among the seamen. The 
Notice he had placed on the Paper had 
reference to Vice Admiral Phillimore’s 
Report on Naval Reserves. It was the 
most important document relating to 
Naval affairs that had appeared since 
the Report of the Commission on the 
Manning of the Navy. Admiral Philli- 
more led us to infer that the draught of 
water of the district ships was much too 
great, and he quite concurred with him 
on this point. That circumstance pre- 
vented these vessels from™ being of use 
in the protection of many of our har- 
bours and of our coasts. He wished to 
know how these ships would be distri- 
buted and emplo in case of emer- 
gency? The calibre of their guns was 
unsatisfactory, their decks required to 
be made shell-proof, their officers and 
men to be afforded greater facilities for 
being educated in their special duties, 
especially as regarded the navigation of 
the coasts of some of our neighbours, 
and their fuel-carrying capacity. was 
dangerously small. The whole of our 
Naval Reserves: was a conglomeration 
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without system or organization. It was 
desirable, in his opinion, to reduce the 
number of Revenue cutters and to build 
steam-brigs with modern armour, on 
board of which sailors could be properly 
trained in every branch of duty apper- 
taining to men-of-war’s men. Admiral 
Phillimore in his Report referred to the 
Coastguard Service, and advised an in- 
crease in the number of Coastguard 
cruisers. He (Mr. Gourley), however, 
would sooner see a supply of steam- 
vessels constructed for that purpose. 
If there was much smuggling in 
the islands of Scotland and Ireland, a 
few swift, well-armed steam vessels 
would be much more efficient in looking 
after smuggling than would a much 
large number of Revenue cutters. The 
Coastguard Service was all very well 50 

ears ago; but since then, circumstances 
-had very much changed, and we had now 
not only an efficient police, but an 
equally efficient body of Custom officers, 
through whom nearly all cases of 
smuggling were detected. The Coast- 
guard system cost about £500,000 a- 
year, and ought to be utilized for a 
bg merge than that of looking for 
a “Will o’ the Wisp”—the smuggler 
who had ceased to exist. It should 
be trained in connection with coast de- 
fence, and the men might be employed 
in building batteries, in lieu of the 
obsolete constructions which were now 
in existence. Unless things of this kind 
were done, the men would not receive 
that education that they should receive. 
He thought, also, that there should be 
a reserve of stokers and firemen created 
from among the men who served in these 
capacities on board our merchantmen. 
With regard to the building of 34 new 
Coastguard stations, as suggested by 
Admiral Phillimore, he thought it would 
be a total waste of money. 

Carrain PIM, in reply to the appeal 
of the right hon. Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers), was willing to withdraw 
his Amendment to allow the House to 
go into Committee of Supply. He had 
made many efforts to arouse the atten- 
tion of the House to the disgraceful state 
of the Navy. He hoped that at last he 
had been able to do so, and he had no 
hesitation in saying that the Royal Navy 
of ag country was rotten from keel to 
truck. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. Gourley 


{COMMONS} 
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Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES, 1880-81. 
Suprpiy—constdered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
DEPARTMENTAL STATEMENT. 


Mr, W. H. SMITH: Mr. Raikes, I 
hope that hon. Gentlemen who have 
been occupying. the time of the House 
until now will not think that I am want- 
ing in respect to them because I did not 
rise before the Speaker left the Chair to 
answer the speeches which they made. 
In the course of the statement which I 
shall have to make to the Committee there 
will be opportunities afforded—and I 
think, on the whole, it will be more for 
the convenience of the Committee that 
I should proceed now with the course I 
had laid down for myself, availing my- 
self of the opportunities which, I have 
no doubt, will be afforded to me of 
answering, to some extent, the observa- 
tions which have been made by my hon. 
Friends. The Estimates, Mr. Raikes, 
which I have now to submit to the Com- 
mittee will, no doubt, be objected to by 
some on the ground of their insufficiency. 
I consider that, on the whole, they are 
sufficient and adequate to the necessities 
of the case, and to the duty which calls 
on me to provide for the service of the 
year. They show a slight decrease, and 
only a slight decrease, on the amount 
provided during the last financial year ; 
and, in speaking of them, it may, per- 
haps, be as well that I should refer to 
the actual expenditure of the past year. 
During the past year, or the year which 
has now nearly passed, we shall pro- 
bably have spent a sum of nearly 
£10,550,000, or something within the 
Votes which Parliament has given us. 
I am speaking now of the ordinary ex- 
penditure of the Navy, irrespective of 
the Votes of Credit for the South Afri- 
can Transport Service, which was under- 
taken in the course of last year 1879. 
The amount corresponds very nearly 
indeed with that of 1873-4, and is some- 
what less than that of the year 1874-5. 
It will be satisfactory, to the Committee 
at all events, to find that we have no 
deficiency to provide for in the coming 
year, and that we have kept well within 
our Votes. The first Vote to which 1 
shall ask the attention of the Committee 
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is that which has already been read by 
the Chairman, and which provides 
58,000 men and boys for the service of 
the Navy, and which includes among 
that number 19,833 blue jackets, 2,300 
artificers, 4,800 stokers, 4,500 domestics, 
including kroomen, 2,700 boys for ser- 
vice, 2,200 boys for training, and 3,672 
coastguardmen on shore. e numbers 
actually borne on the 1st of March were 
—blue jackets, 19,824; artificers, 2,342 ; 
stokers, 4,679; domestics, including 
kroomen, 4,455 ; boys for service, 2,618; 
boys for training, 2,345; and coast- 
guardmen on shore 3,641. In addition 
to these Forces, there are 12,733 Royal 
Marines, and 1,244 seamen pensioners 
in reserve. The Royal Naval Reserve 
of the 1st class numbers 12,061; of the 
2nd class, 5,339; and of the 8rd class, 
80 boys; making a total of Ist, 2nd, 
and 3rd class, of 17,480; while the 
Artillery Volunteers number 1,100. 
The numbers of blue jackets, artificers, 
stokers, domestics and kroomen, pro- 
vided for in the Estimates of 1880-81, is 
31,433. With regard to the number of 
boys who are provided, I have observed, 
in certain criticisms in respect to them, 
that there seems to be some alarm at 
the desire for economy which I have un- 
doubtedly professed. I honestly confess 
that I desire to economise wherever it is 
yonie to do so without injuring, in any 
egree, the efficiency of the Service. I 
admit that, however small the economy 
may be, if it is a real economy accom- 
panied by efficiency, it is my desire to 
effect it. But in the remarks to which 
I have adverted, concern has been ex- 
ressed lest 2,200 boys are insufficient 
or training in order to maintain the 
number of blue jackets at a proper and 
efficient point. The fact is, and it isa 
most gratifying fact, that the waste in 
the Service has become a great deal less 
than it used to be. The waste in train- 
ing boys is a great deal less, and deser- 
tions are very rare. And here I should 
like to refer to a remark which fell from 
the hon. and gallant Member for Graves- 
end (Captain Pim)—namely, that the dis- 
cipline and efficiency of the Navy are 
very unsatisfactory, or very disgraceful, 
I think that was the term. Now,I have 
not heard any opinion approaching that 
from any g t officer I have come in 
contact with for years. Since I have 
had the honour of serving the country 








and the Queen .I have seen a great many 
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gpllent officers, and the condition of the 
ervice has been a very natural and 
roper subject of remark. But I be- 
eve that only one opinion has been 
expressed, and that is that gradually and 
surely there has been a vast improve- 
ment in the respectability, in the cha- 
racter, and in the position of the British 
sailor. There are not, I believe, a finer 
set of fellows in existence, or who more 
completely deserve the confidence of the 
country than the British seamen ; and to 
speak of them as being in a disreputable 
condition, guilty of constant breaches of 
discipline, is to cast aspersions on them 
which they do not deserve, and which 
other hon. and gallant Officers in this 
House will not, I imagine, endorse. 
With regard to the number of boys, I 
have had a very careful calculation made 
on that point. I find that the number 
of blue jackets provided in the Estimates 
—19,833—is really somewhat in excess 
of the normal number of blue jackets re- 
quired. We should prefer to have rather 
a smaller number of blue jackets, and a 
larger number of some other classes. 
But, as the Committee is very well aware, 
the continuous service system makes it 
undesirable, and even impossible, to 
discharge men after they have once been 
taken until their period of service has 
been completed. e do, in fact, enter 
a large number of boys and they must 
continue to remain in the Navy as men, 
until their period of service expires. 
Some years ago an estimate was formed 
that 18,000 blue jackets would be suffi- 
cient, provided that we had also re- 
serves and a coastguard of something 
like 4,500 men. At present, we have 
an excess of something like 600 or 700 
over that estimate of 18,000, including 
4,500 as the number of coastguard. 
The coastguard are somewhat below 
their number, and the seamen are very 
much above their number. The waste 
among the blue jackets is about 8 per 
cent; and, at that rate, 1,700 entering 
annually would keep up the Force to more 
than 20,000 men. Taking into account 
the waste of boys in training, 1,788 blue- 


jackets entering annually would keep up 


the Force to 21,035 men. At present, the 
least number of boys who go into train- 
ing is 2,200, and they, taking the waste 
into account, would produce the 1,788 
blue jackets and keep up the Force to the 
number I have mentioned. Therefore, 
it is clear that, having regard to the 
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number at present over-borne, the 2,200 
boys in training arereally in excess of the 
number that would be required for 
1880-81. But the Committee will agree 
that it is better to have an excess of the 
number that would be required than to 
fall below it. While I am on this point, 
I should wish to refer to a remark which 
fell from my right hon. Friend opposite 
(Mr. Childers) last year with regard to 
the re-engagement of petty officers and 
the question of pensions. I stated then 
to the Committee that the Admiralty had 
under their consideration proposals for 
the re-engagement of petty officers after 
their 20 years’ service, with a view prin- 
cipally to the country availing itself of 
the advantage of the experience and 
knowledge which men possess at 38 
years of age who have not lost their full 
vigour and capacity for active service. 
e offered a re-engagement upon 
terms which have not proved sufficiently 
attractive, but I am now, with my Ool- 
leagues, considering other proposals 
which I hope will have the desired effect 
of inducing some of that class to be re- 
engaged. If that be so, I believe that 
we shall see that our efforts have not 
only been advantageous to the country 
and to the Service, but to the men them- 
selves. Then, again, it would lessen the 
number of men that it would be neces- 
sary to enter at the same time. If we 
could get men to serve for 25 years in- 
stead of 20, the number to be supplied 
would not be so great for 25 years as it 
would be for 20 years. I refrain from 
stating the conditions, because I have 
not yet obtained the sanction of a very 
important Department of the Govern- 
ment, and, therefore, I can only venture 
enerally to hope that I may be success- 
ul in a scheme which would be satisfac- 
tory to the Committee and advantageous 
to the country. There is one other re- 
mark I have to make with regard to the 
men of the Reserves. Of the seamen class, 
including stokers, we have 5,890 pen- 
sioners under 50 years of age, and 5,772 
above that age. A large proportion of 
these men, at all events of the 5,890 
under 50 would be available, and we 
could rely upon them in case of emer- 
gency. One question incidentally referred 
to by my right hon. and gallant Friend 
behind me (Sir John Hay), and referred 
to also by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Gravesend, had reference to the case 
of the lieutenants. In endeavouring to 
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deal with the case of the lieutenants, I 
felt it to be my duty to ask for an Order 


in Council. The Order in Council, 
passed in 1870 by the right hon Gentle- 
man the Member for Pontefract, pro- 
vided that the list of lieutenants should 
be reduced to 600, and until the 
list of sub-lieutenants was reduced 
to 250 the Admiralty had the power 
to promote whom they thought fit. 
The result was that the list gradually 
grew till it amounted to something like 
847 lieutenants and 240 odd sub-lieu- 
tenants, and it was found that we had 
no longer the power to promote sub- 
lieutenants. e had a very large num- 
ber of officers whom it was practically 
impossible to promote. They were of 
an average age of 24 years, a period at 
which they ought to have gained their 
promotion to the lieutenants’ list and 
could no longer be kept in a subordinate 
position. It appeared to me that 23 was 
the age at which an officer ought to 
leave the rank of sub-lieutenant. It was 
not wise on the part of the Admiralty, 
having due regard to the interests of 
the Service, to refuse promotion to the 
rank of lieutenant to officers fairly en- 
titled to it. The circumstances of 1879 
and 1870 were very different, and there 
is now a great deal more employment 
for lieutenants than there was before. 
At present there are 630 lieutenants em- 
ployed, and there are also 172 navigating 
lieutenants, making the total 801 for the 
two ranks. The House knows very well 
that the navigating list is being gra- 
dually extinguished as a separate list, 
and in the course of a few years the 
whole duties of navigation will fall 
upon commanders on the executive list. 
Although I know that many excellent 
officers greatly deplore the disappearance 
of the master from Her Majesty’s ships, 
yet I think that we must accept the pre- 
sent condition of things. The master 
has gone, and it is useless to attempt to 
bring him back. The House of Com- 
mons has decided that the duties of na- 
vigating the Fleet shall in future be 
performed by officers well qualified for 
the discharge of those duties. Taking 
that into consideration, it appears to me 
to be necessary to increase the number 
of officers upon the lieutenants’ list to a 
maximum of 1,000, having regard to 
the fact of the gradually increasing 
duties that will fall upon them as the 
list of the navigating lieutenants and 
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navigating commanders ceases to exist. 
Perhaps it may be said that I ought to 
take power to raise the commanders’ 
list at the same time ; but, in my opinion, 
the time has not arrived for that step to 
be taken. The additions that have been 
made to the lieutenants’ executive list, 
in recent years, have not affected the 
period of promotion of executive officers 
who are senior to them in the slightest 
degree, and when lieutenants for navi- 
gating duties arrive at the top of the 
list, it will be necessary then to make 
provision for the promotion from the 
commanders’ list. But I confess I have 
not done so now; because, if I had done 
so, promotion must have been given at 
once to officers who were on the exe- 
cutive list. I also had to consider what 
was the amount of employment that 
could be given to the officers of the 
several classes. ‘The number of lieu- 
tenants now empluyed upon the exe- 
cutive list is 630, being 74 per cent of 
the whole. On the commanders’ list 
there are 208 in all, and the number 
employed is 149, being 71 per cent on 
the whole. Theré is no prospect, at 
present, of greater employment, and the 
result, therefore, of increasing the com- 
manders’ list would be simply to in- 
crease the percentage of men unem- 
ployed. Hon. Gentlemen, with very 
great knowledge of the Service, will 
admit that to allow a longer period to 
elapse than at present between the time 
at which an officer goes on the com- 
manders’ list and obtain active em- 
ployment, would be a very great mis- 
fortune. At the present time, a sufficient 
interval—quite a sufficient interval— 
elapses before it is possible to employ 
an officer, and it will be seen that if 
the list were unduly swelled or increased, 
then the delay would be still greater. 
The addition of 50 names to the com- 
manders’ list would postpone the em- 
ployment of officers now on the list for 
upwards of another year, and that would 
very seriously affect the efficiency of 
those officers. My hon. and gallant 
Friend, in the course of his remarks, 
has referred to the question of promo- 
tion. I fully admit that it would be ex- 
ceedingly desirable that we should, if 
we could, in any way accelerate pro- 
motion. It is painful to see officers of 
youth and vigour expending the greater 
part of their lives on the lower list, 
and unable to find that employment in 
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the Service which they desire. But my 
hon. and gallant Friend, practically, 
answered himself, for he admitted that 
there must be four or five lieutenants 
to one captain, and, under those circum- 
stances, would it be possible to promote 
anything like a sufficient number of the 
higher ranks so as to afford rapid pro- 
motion to officers in the lower ranks? 
That is the difficulty. I have had cal- 
culations made lately as to what the cost 
would be of the earlier compulsory re- 
tirement of lieutenants. The amount 
was so alarming, that it would be per- 
fectly impossible for the House to treat 
the matter seriously. By granting a 
retiring allowance at the age of 35, the 
cost of compulsory retirement, on the 
basis ‘that each officer so retiring should 
receive a sum of £180 a-year, would be 
£277,000, or an increase, as compared 
with retirement at the age of 45, of 
£146,000 a-year. Well, Mr. Raikes, I 
am not bold enough to enter upon a pro- 
posal of this character, and I only state 
it to the Committee, not because I ever 
seriously entertained it, but to show the 
difficulties there are in the way of any 
scheme of compulsory retirement. It 
must be remembered that it would be 
necessary to provide not only for the 
officer who was retired, but also for the 
officer who would come in to take his 
place. The greater the promotion the 
greater would be the number that must 
be on the list, either active or retired. 
Much, therefore, as I should like to see 
a more rapid flow of promotion and to 
find employment on the active list for 
a greater number of officers, yet: I do 
not see how that can be possible at the 
present time. I admit that my hon. 
and gallant Friend has mentioned one 
or two points which require attention. 
The list will be blocked either in this 
or next year, and it is a matter for our 
consideration whether some steps should 
not be taken to prevent that block. I 
own I do not see at present, how it will 
be possible to reduce it in respect of the 
officers now standing for promotion. I 
wish only to remark this, that having 
regard to the fact that at the present 
time the navigating list is in excess of 
the number I estimated to be sufficient 
for the service of the country—namely, 
1,000 lieutenants. I wish still to be 
allowed to reduce the list of cadets. It 
was estimated, some time ago, that 73 
cadets annually were necessary to main- 
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tain a list of 1,000 lieutenants. 
time ago I proposed that there should 
be annually an entry of 55 cadets, so 
that there could be a gradual reduction 
of the lieutenants’ list by the stoppage 
of the supply. The Accountant General 


Supply— 
Some 


reports that an annual entry of 55 cadets 
will supply three-fourths of the waste 
upon the list of lieutenants. It is pro- 
posed, therefore, only to enter that 
number. For that purpose it will be 
necessary to withdraw some nominations 
from officers below the rank of flag 
officers. A flag officer will only receive 
one nomination, and a captain will 
receive none. In bestowing the nomin- 
- ations that remain in the hands of the 
First Lord, it will be his duty most care- 
fully to consider the position of the 
Service. The application of a new rule 
as to the examination will take place 
in June next. I may observe that there 
are so many desirous of entering the 
Service, that I think it my duty to order 
that those going up for examination 
shall not be allowed to try again, if they 
do not succeed the first time. Nothing 
is more painful to me than to have to 
deal with this question, and it is the 
most vaegiboaed of my duties, for the 
applications for the cadetships, are in- 
finitely more numerous than I have va- 
cancies at my disposal. I have, however 
adopted the rule I have stated, because 
I thoughtitwould bean advantage to the 
Service, If any other system could be 
devised, I should be very glad. I have 
now disposed of Vote 1. I do not think 
that Vote 2 calls for any special comment; 
but upon Vote 3 I will say a few words 
with respect to the observations which 
fell from my hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Gravesend. I think the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman used rather 
strong language with regard to one or 
two members of the Civil Service, whose 
merits were exceedingly well vindicated 
by my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Pontefract. It is unnecessary for me to 
refer, at any length, to the services of 
Mr. Rowsell—his services were of the 
highest possible value to the country, 
and he deserved all he could 

ossibly get from it. I parted from 


m with the greatest regret, simply be- 
cause if was necessary for his health 
that he should go to another climate. 
With regard to Mr. Hamilton, who is 
well known to the House, I was exceed- 
ingly glad when he undertook duties of 
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the highest importance at the Admiralty. 
The re-organization of the Admiralty 
Department has now been carried out, 
and it is satisfactory to know that almost 
all who have been retired have left by 
their own wish, and under circumstances 
which will, at all events, secure them a 
sufficient provision for life. What we 
have now to deal with is the effect of 
this re-organization. In point of money 
it is a great economy; but the result is 
something more—it is great efficiency. 
If you have too many men, the work is 
not so well done as if you have just 
sufficient for what you require. The 
fact was, that at the Admiralty there 
were a great deal too many men. I 
think that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Pontefract will admit that 
this wasso. We have carried all these 
changes through with an absolute saving 
of £3,000 a-year at present, including 
the charges for pensions. Ultimately, 
the saving to the country in the differ- 
ence between the two rates of salaries 
for the Departments in London and at 
the Ports, under the old and present 
systems, will be £52,795 per annum. 
That is, I think, very satisfactory ; but 
when I am able to state that efficiency, 
as well as economy, have been promoted, 
I do not think the importance of the step 
can be overrated. The Report of the 
Royal Naval College will shortly be laid 
upon the Table, when it will be seen 
that the lieutenants who are now train- 
ing there have been examined hy Uni- 
versity examiners, and that tha result 
was fair. With regard to the observa- 
tions of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Gravesend on this point, I do not 
think his views are in accordance with 
the general feeling of Naval officers. 
Coming now to the Dockyard Vote, be- 
fore I touch upon the ship-building pro- 
gramme, I should like to say a tins or 
two upon certain details. There is an 
apparent reduction in the number of 
men employed in the Dockyards. There 
is no such reduction, and the number of 
men employed is practically the same as 
last year. The apparent reduction is 
caused simply by the transfer of the 
Dockyard writers to salaries and allow- 
ances. That is one consequence of the 
re-organization. There is also an in- 
crease in the charge for the Bermuda 
Dock. That dock has been the cause of 
considerable expense during the last few 
years. The total Estimates for the re- 
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pairs of the dock at Bermuda have been 
something like £31,543; but in future 
the annual cost of it will only be £3,000. 
The work has been done exceedingly 
well, and I am sure that the Committee 
will understand how important it is that 
this dock should be kept in good con- 
dition. I now cometo the ship-building 
programme of the year, which the Com- 
mittee will see we have been enabled 
practically to carry out. The number of 
tons proposed to be built last year were 
11,672, and the actual number amounted 
to 12,073, so that we have really carried 
out all that we contemplated. We have 
also carried out the contract Estimates, 
and are able, for this year at all events, 
to say that what we led the country and 
the House to expect has been performed. 
I must at this point occupy the attention 
of the Committee for a few minutes, 
while I state precisely what was the 
- position of the Government with regard 

to this question at the time of its taking 
Office. When we came into Office, my 
Predecessor (Mr. Ward Hunt) had con- 
sidered the number of workmen that 
should beemployed in the Dockyards, and 
it was thought nece to maintain a 
peace establishment of no less than 
16,000 men, who were required on the 
average. This number has been main- 
tained since the year 1874-5, except 
during the year 1878, when they were 
temporarily increased by a considerable 
number, under the Vote of Oredit,fthe 
number being raised to 17,670, owing to 
exceptional circumstances in the political 
situation of Europe. The number of 
tons’ weight of hull built in the year 
which is now coming to a close was 
12,073, the number proposed by the pro- 
gramme having been 11,672, builders’ 
measurements. The tons’ weight of hull 
proposed to be built next year is the 
same as for the current year—11,587, 
and the number of men employed in 
ship-building about the same—that is to 
say, 5,800. It has not been found pos- 
sible to proceed as rapidly as we ex- 
pected with some of the more important 
ships—namely, the Inflexible, the Ajax, 
and the Agamemnon, now in course of 
construction, owing to the experiments 
on armour-plates which were found to 
be necessary, and to which I will pre- 
sently refer. I stated to the House last 

ear that the Government had deli- 

erately delayed the completion of 
these ships, in order that experiments 
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might be made with the compound 
steel and iron armour which was eons. 
at that time introduced. Very caref 
experiments were being conducted at 
Shoeburyness, and I will now state the 
conclusions that were arrived at. It was 
found— 

“First, that flat plates of compound armour 
of 12 inches thick are more effective against 
iron and steel projectiles, fired normally at high 
velocity from a 9-inch , than plates of iron 
14 inches thick. The advantage still remaining 
on the side of the thin plates —— to me to 
be not less than two inches. But I propose to 
say that for flat plates there is a gain or saving 
of weight of 20 per cent—that is to say, that 

inst 14 inches of iron weight we might set 
11} inches of compound armour, or 12 inches 
against 15 inches. -Second, that against oblique 
fire there will remain beyond this a considerable 
advantage in favour of the steel-faced plates. 
Third, that while the first made of the large turret 
plates for the Inflexible have not shown so great 
an advantage as is here claimed against normal 
fire, their circular form makes the ae 
under oblique fire more important. Fourth, 
that our experience with the tests for the turret 
plates of the Inflexible show that the manufac- 
ture is steadily improving, and we may expect 
to have much more favourable results as we go 
on.”’ 
This is the testimony of Mr. Barnaby, 
the Director of Construction ; not likely 
to be a prejudiced man, and whose 
authority, will, I believe, be recognized 
by every hon. Member opposite. I 
think the Committee will, therefore, 
consider that I did right in delaying the 
construction of the ships in question 
until this Report was before me, and 
that it was nece to do so until the 
pam of armour should be decided. 

e are now going on rapidly, building 
with compound steel and iron armour, 
and we believe that the results will 
fully justify the delay which has taken 
place. By contract work, during the 
last year, we have constructed 31,727 
tons weight of hull, and, therefore, 
practically, the proposed amount of ton- 
nage has been built. I have now to 
ask the attention of the Committee to a 
question of considerable importance— 
namely, that of the arming of our ships. 
Some little time ago I was in communi- 
cation with the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War, who fully recognized the import- 
ance and the necessity of very carefully 
considering this question of arming the 
larger and more important ships now in 
course of construction, and a Committee 
was appointed, on which sat two Naval 
officers of great reputation, in order to 
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consider, in conjunction with officers of 
Artillery, the best form of gun to be 
used for this purpose. A design was 
submitted to the Committee of a gun 
which is now in course of construction 
at Woolwich with a view to its being 
tested and tried for the arming of the 
ships referred to. It is a breech-load- 
ing gun of 43 tons, and possesses 
greater powers of penetration than 
the breech-loaders of the old type. I 
have no doubt that it will be remarked 
that the Navy is again coming to the 
adoption of breech-loading guns; but 
that is necessary in order to insure the 
length of range, which cannot otherwise 
be obtained, and in order to secure a 
penetrating power which will put us in 
successful competition with other coun- 
tries whose Navies possess breech-load- 
ing guns. My right hon. and gallant 
Friend entirely agreed with me in the 
necessity of entering into these experi- 
ments, and I believe the result will be 
that we shall have a gun very much 
more powerful and effective than hitherto, 
and that ultimately these new weapons 
will take the place of the old muzzle- 
loader. In addition to that, the Com- 
mittee will inquire into and test the 
6 and 8-inch breech-loading guns 
which have been brought under their 
notice; and I think it is possible that 
we may have to introduce them in place 
of the old 64-pounders and of the 
heavier guns in some of the smaller 
ships. It is clear that, under no circum- 
stances, can this country have in their 
ships weapons inferior to those which 
are in use by Foreign Powers. I am 
aware that I am referring to an expen- 
diture which may have to fall heavily 
upon the Army Votes for some years to 
come; but I am sure that my right hon. 
and gallant Friend will not hesitate to 
place in the Army Estimates such provi- 
sions as may be found to be really neces- 
sary to maintain the position of the 
country in respect both of weapons and 
ships. The Committee will see that the 
introduction of these breech-loading 
guns suggests also consideration with 
regard to the type of our vessels, which 
has also been very carefully considered ; 
and we accordingly propose to lay down 
one ship, possibly two, of a novel type— 
that is to say, with barbettes instead of 
turrets. The other vessel would be like 
the Majestic and Colossus, with a speed of 
14 knots, and armed with 4 breech 
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loading 42-ton guns in the turrets; and 
some of the new breech-loading 6-inch 
guns, which have considerable penetrat- 
ing power, mounted elsewhere. The 
ship of the new type will have two fixed 
armour towers, with two 43-ton breech- 
loading guns revolving within each of 
them, and a battery of breech-loading 
guns capable of piercing armour between 
them. That ship will have a speed of 
15 knots, and a coal stowage of 1,200 
tons. The new barbette ship would 
carry 6 armour-piercing guns, protected 
from a raking fire. She has, also, an 
ample provision of machine guns and a 
torpedo armament; an increase of speed 
from 14 to 15 knots ; the buoyancy and 
stability secured by a long belt of armour 
in the region of the water line, about 
140 to 150 feet long, this protection by 
steel-faced armour being about equal to 
the corresponding —— by iron 
armour on the water line of the Jnflexible. 
Provision is also made to admit water to 
unarmoured parts above the below- 
water armoured deck before and abaft 
belt, so that damage in action might not 
put the ship out of trim or make her un- 
manageable. The cost of the hull and 
engine will be about £540,000, being 
about £15,000 above the price paid per 
knot of speed above the Colossus. The 
coal supply will be the same as the 
Colossus, and the coal endurance will be 
the same in the case of the two ships at 
the same speed. In the barbette ship, 
however, the engines can exert 1,000 
horse power more than those of the 
Colossus ; so that when they both steam 
at the rate of 14 knots an hour the 
Colossus would be able to do no more, 
while the barbette ship could reach a 
speed of 15 knots. There will also be 
provision made for stowing more coals. 
The tonnage of the new vessels will be 
the same as that of the Colossus, which 
is 6,150 tons, or probably, by builder’s 
measurement, 7,000. We shall, there- 
fore, have a knot more speed, with equal 
protection, so far as the ship is con- 
cerned, with the barbette tower as 
against the turret. Many of my hon. 
and gallant Friends appear to entertain 
some doubt as to whether the guns will 
perform their duty equally well in a 
barbette tower as in a turret; but, I 
think, it will be found that there are ad- 
vantages to be gained from the barbette 
plan which will, on the whole, outweigh 
those of the turret system. It is true 
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that the men would be, to a certain ex- 
tent, exposed; but, seeing that the gun 
will be a breech-loader, the angle, at 
which it would be possible for the 
machine guns to reach the men within 
the tower, would be very difficult to 
attain. Seeing that so many other 
Powers are constructing barbette ships, 
I think we do well in meeting those 
vessels with ships of the same character. 
It is clear that we can obtain greater 
speed from a barbette ship than from a 
turret ship. The proposal is, to build at 
least one barbette ship, and probably two, 
and the third will be of the type of the 
Colossus. There is no doubt as to the 
force and power of the Colossus. She is 
a vessel that can proven cope with any 
ship likely to be brought in contact with 
her. Now, as tothe question of cruisers, 
which we have also had before us, there 
is no doubt that we require that speed 
which is necessary to ae the seas, pro- 
tect our commerce, and to cope with 
any vessels likely to be brought against 
us. I have been under the impression 
that we have a Navy atleast equal to the 
* Navies of other nations; but itis a re- 
markable circumstance that when I come 
into the House of Commons I hear that 
every other country has ships of a kind 
which England does not possess. Ac- 
cording to the views of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Gravesend (Captain 
.Pim), we have neither ships nor reserves. 
All I can say is, that I myself should 
have regretted if we had built much 
faster than we have done during the 
last 15 or 20 years. Some ships were 
referred to just now in the course of this 
debate as being both costly and useless 
at the present time, which have not been 
built more than 15 years. If we had 
spent £15,000,000 sterling 10 years ago 
in building other ships we should find 
ourselves at the present time in a very 
awkward position. This is the extreme 
difficulty in which we are placed ; science 
is advancing now more rapidly, guns 
are becoming more powerful, armour is 
increasing in extent and thickness, and 
this process, going on step by step, would 
be sufficient in itself to render a vessel 
laid down 10 years ago almost obsolete 
by the time she might be completed. 
Therefore, it requires the utmost pru- 
dence in order to avoid the undertaking 
of work which might be afterwards found 
to be useless to the country. I am, at 
all events, certain that the cruisers will 
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be of the greatest possible advan to 
the Barris, and we laws ent to 
lay down three unarmoured vessels, 
which are to be built by contract, with 
the object of getting, as economically as 
we can, a fast ship that can be used for 
cruising in time of war. For my own 
part, for such a purpose I greatly rely 
upon the assistance of our fast merchant 
ships, and I know that in our Merchant 
Navy there are some of the fastest 
vessels in the world. I think that in 
time of war we should have no difficulty 
in laying our hands on 10, 20, or 30 of 
such ships, which could in a short time 
be rendered as efficient as need be 
against ordinary shot and shell, so far 
as their boilers and engines are con- 
cerned. Again, the arming of these 
ships would offer no difficulty, and would 
be completed in a very short period. 
But I admit it is not desirable to rely 
entirely upon our merchant ships; we 
should have something else to fall back 
upon in case of need, and, therefore, I 
propose to lay down three fast vessels, 
intended to steam 16 knots at full speed 
and with an average ocean speed of 14 
knots, with coal enough to carry them 
4,000 miles at this rate. The dimensions 
of the vessels will be the same as in the 
case of the Jris and the Mercury. They 
will have the protecting steel deck over 
the engines and boilers; but with 
engines of less power than the Mercury 
and Jris, and with stowage for 1,000 
tons of coal. They will be armed with 
the most efficient guns that we can se- 
cure, mounted so as to minimize the 
eaue eg of ony ly to secure the best 

ossible result for cruising purposes. 
anf here I may remark oe yt fea- 
ture of the inventive power of the pre- 
sent day, which we welcome with the 
greatest satisfaction. An automatic gun- 
carriage has recently been brought under 
our notice, and is about to be tried at 
Shoeburyness. If it succeeds, as it has 
been reported to have succeeded else- 
where, we shall be able to work a 6-inch 
breech-loading gun with from three to 
four men instead of 12 or 13 as are now 
required. The Committee will at once 
see that the Service would be greatly 
strengthened if it could send a larger 
number of ships to sea with a small 
number of men, and that points directly 
to the difficulty under which our cruisers 
now lie. Their crews are much too large 
for the work they are capable of doing 
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and for the circumstances in which they 
are likely to be placed. From this cause 
alone the danger of loss of life is so con- 
siderable that they have frequently to be 
kept out of range, and in consequence 
have been found unable to do the work 
assigned to them. Again, the command- 
ing officers are placed under a very heavy 
preg saseymi d by exposing the lives of 
so large a numberof men. On the other 
hand, it will be seen that a small ship, 
with a powerful armament, and manned 
by a small crew, would be extremely 
valuable for cruising purposes. The 
automatic gun-carriage, therefore, if it 
succeeds, will enormously increase the 
power of the cruiser and make her much 
more defensible, inasmuch as where we 
are now capable of manning one gun we 
should be able to man three or four. I 
have no doubt, that if thus adapted, 
these vessels will prove most efficient 
cruisers; but the question is under con- 
sideration, and I have thought better, 
on the whole, to proceed with the 
vessels I propose to lay down, rather 
than undertake costly alterations in con- 
nection with vessels of the class of the 
Black Prince and the Northumberland. 
No doubt, these vessels which, from the 
length and thinness of their armour, aré 
no longer capable of taking their place in 
line of battle, might, when they have re- 
ceived new boilers and compound engines, 
be converted into most efficient cruisers. 
All I can say now, however, is that they 
stand over for further consideration. 
With reference to the repair of ships, we 
have only repaired those whose types 
are considered still suitable for the pre- 
sent wants of the Navy. We are from 
time to time considering the case of ships 
which are becoming more or less obso- 
lete, and when we find the cost of repairs 
in excess of the probable value of the 
vessels we hesitate to undertake them. 
When the cost is not excessive compared 
with their ultimate value, they are re- 
paired, and when repaired they are al- 
most as good, if not quite as good, as 
when first turned out. The misfortune 
is, that there is no customer to take our 
obsolete ships. I should be exceedingly 

lad now to part with several vessels, if 

had the good fortune to know where to 
meet with a customer; but however 
good their engines and boilers may be, 
their only use, it would seem, is to break 
them up for old iron and old wood, and 
to sell their copper. Nothing can be 
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more disagreeable than to see a large 
number of ships in our Dockyards, occu- 
pying moorings, and receiving repairs to 
a larger amount than could be repre- 
sented by their future value to the Ser- 
vice. We should be glad to get rid of 
the expense if we could dispose of 
them. The hon. Member for West 
Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) has spoken of 
the greater cost of building ships now, 
as compared with the cost some years 
ago, and I quite agree in his remarks on 
that point. There is no comparison be- 
tween the cost of vessels now and what 
it was 10 years ago. The materials of 
which they are Suilt are dearer, the 
labour rig 2 be in their construction 
is dearer, and their machinery and fit- 
tings are more costly. The Jnflexidie, 
for instance, cost £76 per ton, while the 
Sultan only cost £47 per ton. We have 
now, however, come to the conclusion 
that every first-class ship should have a 
torpedo boat attached, and two attendant 
boats. The torpedo boat would cost 
£5,000, and the attendant boats would be 
£1,850 and £850, so that this alone will . 
make an increase in the cost amounting 
to £7,700. I only mention this to in- 
dicate the fact that greater cost is now 
incurred for these vessels than was the 
case a few years ago. The Committee 
will observe that we have made pro- 
vision for a number of torpedo boats, 
being advised it was necessary to in- 
crease their number, so as to be able to 
supply ultimately a proportion of two 
torpedo boats to each first-class ship. 
The ships will not carry them, but they 
will be fopt in store at Malta for the use 
of the Mediterranean Squadron, so that 
they can take them on board when re- 
quired, and provision will also be made 
to have them in storein England, sothat 
if, unfortunately, war should arise, there 
will be ample provision. . We have, I 
think, acted very prudently in not build- 
ing these vessels more rapidly than we 
have done; as the torpedo boat of to-day 
is very different from that of three or 
four years ago. It is more rapid, more 
effective, more seaworthy, more danger- 
ous for the enemy. With regard to our 
maritime strength, and the condition of 
the Navy for the purposes of defence, I 
do not at all undervalue the adverse view 
which has been expressed of them. I 
know that the remarks which have been 
made on the subject have been made with 
the desire of increasing the Naval strength 
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of the country, but I cannot admit that 
such observations are justified by facts, 
as must be clear to who have ex- 
amined the subject carefully. But, 
should the occasion unhappily arise, the 
country would be well able to defend 
itself. There is no insecurity in our 
position, and there should be no feeling 
of insecurity as the result of these re- 
marks. We have the Dreadnought, the 
Nelson, the Advance, the Serpent, the 
Neptune, the Sultan, the Repulse, the 
Devastation, and the Orion, nine ironclads 
now ready inour Dockyards. We have, 
besides, the Znconstant, which has taken 
some of the crew of the Alexandria to 
Malta, four corvettes, two despatch 
vessels, capable of carrying guns, the 
Tris and the Mercury, four sloops, and 
some gun-boats. But in addition to 
these we have 6 turret ships for har- 
bour defence, 12 gun-boats for river 
service, and 25 gun-boats for harbour 
service. I have now put before the 
Committee what our policy is with regard 
to the Navy. I think I have indi- 
cated that our policy is not to have 
the biggest ship, nor the biggest guns. 
We are content to have a 43-ton gun 
as the largest necessary. We pre- 
fer two such guns to one 80-ton, and 
we prefer two ships carrying four such 
s to one ship with two 80-ton guns. 

n other words, we prefer the smallest 

ships we can find which shall combine 
protection to their vital parts, with 
speed, which we consider to be essential, 
and also with handiness. It is not pos- 
sible, however, to have these conditions 
in small ships. If you will have speed, 
you must have power; if you will have 
protection, you must have size in order 
to carry the necessary weight of arma- 
ment; and if you will have coal-en- 
durance, you must have size. But our 
aim is to Lave the smallest ship that will 
combine these qualities. Then as re- 
gards the turret, I confess I am inclined 
to view it with a certain amount of dis- 
trust; but I feel bound to treat with 
great respect the opinion of those who 
regard the system with great affection, 
and consider that the turret affords the 
very greatest protection to the men who 
have to fight the guns; and it is, above 
all, those who have to fight the guns 
who should have confidence in the se- 
curity of the means adopted for their 
rotection. The barbette principle will, 

T believe, be found satisfactory. Then 
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as regards cruisers for the protection of 
our commerce, we require speed, and ~ 
their engines and boilers must be pro- 
tected by a deck, and they must also 
have coal-endurance. They should be 
as moderate in size as is consistent with 
the requisite speed, and, without fixing 
any limit, we think that speed should be 
equal to that of the fastest mercantile 
steamers attained under present arrange- 
ments, and the highest speed of any 
other cruiser on the seas. I may add 
to what I have already said with regard 
to machine-guns, which have entered so 
largely of late into discussions on naval 
warfare, that I have had to make some 
demand for them on my right hon. and 
gallant Friend the Secretary of State for 
War. They have come into naval warfare 
during the last few years, and are most 
valaslile, and in fact absolutely neces- 
sary, for defence against attack of tor- 
pedoes. These machine-guns are easily 
trained, and they afford almost the only 
protection thai ‘s to be had against light 
craft stealing quietly alongside. The 
demand we have made has been met by 
my right hon. and gallant Friend, and we 
have furnished ourselves with a large 
number of these defences. On the whole, 
we are inclined tothink that the ‘‘ Norden- 
feld” is the best gun for defence against 
the approach of torpedo-boats. With re- 
gard to the tonnage to be built by con- 
tract, it includes three steam cruisers, a 
despatch vessel, eight gun-boats, a sur- 
veying steamer, and other vessels, 
making altogether about 4,000 tons. 
The horse-power, also to be provided by 
contract, amounts to 24,141. I do not 
think I need detain the Committee 
longer on these Votes, and I will pro- 
ceed to the others which require some 
explanation. With respect to Vote 8, 
I may say a Committee has been ap- 

ointed to consider the position of the 

aval Medical Service, with a view of 

lacing the pay and emoluments of that 
béaksll of the Service in some relation 
to those of Army medical officers, which 
have been greatly improved since the 
recent Warrant was issued. In the 
nomination of that Committee officers 
of all grades have been appointed. It 
has been my object that every rank of 
the Service should be represented, in 
order that the subject might be tho- 
roughly investigated in view of the 
discrepancies in the mode of treatment 
of these officers. It is my hope that in 
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this way the grievances of which these 
officers have complained may be ascer- 
tained and remedied, and I have no 
doubt the result will be satisfactory to 
the Service and to the country. Vote 10 
calls for a few slight remarks. All I 
have to say on it is, that we have to ask 
for a large amount for armour-plate this 
year, and that has been met by some 
reduction in steel plate not so much 
wanted. On the whole, we have been 
able to keep down the Vote without in 
the slightest degree damaging the effi- 
ciency of the Service. Vote 11 calls for 
one remark only, and that is with re- 
gard to the Chatham extension and the 

evonport dock. The Committee will 
see that the charge for Naval Barracks 
has almost disappeared. I hope that 
substantial progress will be made this 
year; but the Committee will under- 
stand that it is a matter of extreme 
difficulty to settle such a matter in the 
first instance, as a great increase is 
required in order to make the neces- 
sary Flags sae for all the grades 
of officers that have to be accom- 
modated. I trust, however, the result 
will be satisfactory. With regard to 
Chatham Dockyard, I am glad to say 
we are approaching the end of the 
works we have been accomplishing there, 
and the extension of Chatham will be 
be completed early in 1881 ; so that by 
the end of the year we trust to see the 
works completed, with the exception of 
the removal of the dam, and that will 
be completed in 1882. In Devonport 
Dock, the new large dock will, I trust, 
be completed towards the end of next 
year, and we shall then be relieved of 
two considerable sources of expenditure, 
which have considerably hampered our 
operations. On the Vote 15 there is 
little to be said. I am glad to say that, 
although this year there will be an in- 
crease of £3,540, the amounts provided 
for under the system of commutation 
will begin to cease in 1881-2, when a 
charge of £24,516 will disappear. I 
do not think I need occupy the atten- 
tion of the Committee longer. Taking 
these Estimates all round, I can recom- 
mend them to the Committee with con- 
fidence that, while they are peace Esti- 
mates and economical Estimates, and 
they have been prepared with a desire 
to impose as small a charge on the 
Exchequer as possible, they are suf- 
ficient for the works which it is my duty 
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from time to time to undertake on the 
art of this House. I am not unmind- 
ul of remarks which are sometimes 
made, drawing a comparison between 
the Fleet of this country and those of 
foreign countries; but I am still doubt- 
ful whether we should embark on such 
an ambitious era of shipbuilding as they 
suggest, or whether we are relatively so 
weak as has been represented. I believe 
we have a sufficient force of first-class 
ships, and of men to defend our inte- 
rests, if they should be attacked; and 
we have sufficient resources within our- 
selves for meeting any emergencies that 
may arise. I do not think there will be 
a combination of European Powers 
against us. I cannot imagine a state of 
things in which we should be left with- 
out an ally; though, undoubtedly, if it 
did take place, we should be in a posi- 
tion that would involve anxiety. But I 
believe that in ordinary circumstances, 
even if they did involve the necessity 
for war, we should find we had ships on 
which we might rely, and men who 
would rise to their duty, and give a 
satisfactory account of any enemy who 
might attack us. For my own part, I 
rely largely on the Mercantile Marine, 
being satisfied that from this source we 
can, if necessary, derive very valuable 
assistance. I feel assured that they 
would be willing to enter the Service if 
called upon. It rests with themselves ; 
but I am sure we should have them 
when we wantedthem. I know itis the 
opinion of some hon, Gentlemen that we 
ought to subsidize the Mercantile Ma- 
rine. Ido not say that under no cir- 
cumstances should a subsidy be given, 
though I do not myself believe it to be 
necessary; but when we had subsidized 
ships for 10, 15, or 20 years, and they 
had disappeared as completely as some 
of our own, it would not be a very satis- 
factory result. When, on the other 
hand, a time came of war breaking out, 
we should, I believe, be able in 24 
hours to lay our hands on a sufficient 
number of vessels, making, of course, a 
proper compensation to their owners. I 
do not think we should be in any better 
pecuniary position by giving them 10s. 
or 20s. per ton per annum. If we did 
so, I think we should find that when we 
wanted the ships they would not be 
available. It is clear that by no sub- 
sidy it is in the power of the Govern- 
ment to give would it be possible to 
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induce owners. to keep their ships at 
home. Ships must be employed. They 
are built for profit and trade, and must 
go where profit and trade demand that 
they should be sent. If they were in 
any foreign port, we could not take 
them under any circumstance; but if 
they were in any colonial port, they 
would be as available for us as if they 
were here, with or without any subsidy. 
If the necessity should arise, I believe 
we should be able to find a sufficient 
number of ships in our own ports. I 
am perfectly willing, however, to con- 
sider the whole question, and to give it 
the attention and the thought it de- 
serves; but I am, at the same time, 
sure the shipowners of the country are 
a patriotic body, and would be ready to 
give the Government any assistance in 
their power which might be necessary 
for the defence of the country. I will 
not occupy the attention of the Com- 
mittee longer. I only ask you to give 
us the Vote I have placed in your hands. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 

osed, 

“ That 58,800 men and boys be employed for 
the Sea and Coast Guard Services for the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1881, includ- 
ing 13,000 Royal Marines.’—(Mr. W. H. 
Smith.) 

Mz. E. J. REED said, he considered 
the statement the Committee had just 
listened to was a very satisfactory and 
business-like one, and one which he 
could not help contrasting, for its quiet, 
economical, and moderate character, 
with those which were delivered by 
the late First Lord of the Admiralty 
Mr. Ward Hunt) when the present 

overnment took Office. The speech 
which they had just heard was, sub- 
stantially, very much like those they 
used to hear when the right hon. 
Gentlemen below (Mr. Childers and 
Mr. Goschen) sat upon the Treasury 
Bench. He had listened attentively 
to the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down, bearing in 
mind the circumstance that six years 
ago, when the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty of the present Administra- 
tion addressed them, they listened to a 
proposition that was embodied in a 
motto, and that was contained in the 
words—‘‘ We will not give you a paper 
Fleet.’”’ He (Mr. Reed) was one of those 
who always believed that the late First 
Lord, in using those words, did not in 
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terms accuse his Predecessors of hav- 
ing done that. He did not say as much ; 
but he left the Committee to draw the 
inference. Well, seeing that the country 
had had six years of Conservative ad- 
ministration of the Fleet, and that the 
Committee had listened to such a speech 
from the right hon. Gentleman, he 
thought it was right and proper that 
theyshould now, with some little elabora 
tion, review the course of that right hon. 
Gentleman in the administration of the 
Navy, particularly one branch of that 
Service — namely, the construction of 
ships, with respect to which the present 
Administration had not ceased to cast 
obloquy on their Predecessors, whom 
they accused of all sorts of shortcomings. 
The right hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken did not object to pose outside 
of that House in the attitude of a man 
who had delivered the Navy from a 
state of great depression, and given the 
country, instead of a paper Fleet, a sub- 
stantial one, fit for anyservice that might 
be required of it. He (Mr. Reed) should 
be sorry in any degree to allyhimself with 
persons who could see nothing but evil 
and shortcomings in the labours of 
their opponents. On the contrary, he 
was ready to give the Government credit 
on two points, and they related chiefly 
to unarmoured vessels. The Govern- 
ment had, by its own action, in pursu- 
ance of the proposals of the Ohief Con- 
structor of the Navy, stimulated on 
various occasions the manufacture of 
mild steel, adapted for shipbuilding 
urposes, from which manufacture the 
timates showed that great advantages 
had resulted. Anyone who would 
take the trouble to look down the Navy 
Estimates of the present year would 
find that for a given weight of hull in a 
ship a very much larger amount of of- 
fensive and defensive efficiency was to 
be had; and that, he contended, was 
entirely due to the encouragement which 
this matter had received from the Ad- 
miralty, and he wished to give them all 
credit for it. There was another respect 
in which he thought the Government had 
done good service, and it was one in re- 
ference to which the right hon. Gentleman 
had made his concluding observations. 
Everyone who knew the greatness of 
our Royal and our Mercantile Fleets 
must have felt that, at one time or an- 
other, it might be desirable to make 
the latter available for the former in 
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the event of war. Now, the present 
Board of Admiralty—the good work 
was commenced by the late First Lord 
(Mr. Ward Hunt)—the present Board 
of Admiralty did enter into a course of 
investigation into the character of the 
merchant ships of the country, particu- 
larly the leading merchant ships, point- 
ing out to their owners and builders in 
what respects they were deficient, chiefly 
in regard to water-tight compartments ; 
and they established a sub-department, 
in which the merchant steam ships of 
the country were studied and recorded. 
He believed that the course thus taken 
by the Board of Admiralty had, in many 
cases, stimulated substantial improve- 
ment in the construction of these 
vessels. The right hon. Gentleman 
the present First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty had remarked upon the pro- 
riety of substituting these vessels 
‘or those which had formerly been em- 
ployed; but he (Mr. Reed) was bound 
to mention a grievance which had been 
complained of. The country had lately 
passed through a time when the Go- 
vernment had occasion to hire or take 
up a great many vessels for the Public 
Service; and the complaint which had 
been made was, that when the opportu- 
nity arose, and large merchant steamers 
had to be taken up, they gave no sort 
of preference or consideration to the 
owners of these vessels, who had incurred 
a large expense and outlay in order to 
meet the requirements of the Admiralty. 
If that was really the case, he thought 
the Admiralty were in some degree to 
blame, because they had certainly been 
the means of inducing the owners of 
such ships to incur increased expense. 
He had Tistened with very great satis- 
faction to the energetic repudiation 
which the right hon. Gentleman gave 
to the statements of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Gravesend (Captain 
Pim) with regard to the alleged dis- 
graceful condition of our seamen. He 
was not surprised to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman say that that was alto- 
gether inconsistent with the informa- 
tion he had received, and with the 
unanimous voice of the Naval Service. 
He (Mr. Reed) could himself mention a 
circumstance which went far to show 
how entirely without foundation the 
views of the hon. and gallant Member 
were. He was-lately conversing with a 
distinguished Admiral respecting the 
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Naval Service; and he was told that it 
was undoubtedly the case that the sea- 
men of the Navy had so much improved, 
and at the present time bore so high a 
character, that it was a question whether 
the Marines, whose duty it originally 
was to preserve order and discipline, 
were any longer required. Now, he 
did not suppose that there was any ne- 
cessity or desire to abolish the Marine 
Service ; but the very fact that it might 
be abolished, so far as the character and 
conduct of the seamen were concerned, 
was a proof that they were not open to 
the aspersions which the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Gravesend had cast 
upon them. He might mention another 
circumstance. A gallant Admiral lately 
commanding in the Mediterranean as- 
sured him that at one time, when he 
suggested the landing of his seamen in 
large numbers in one of the French 

orts, the French Admiral almost thought 
Re was beside himself. But, neverthe- 
less, the men were allowed to land with- 
out any special orders, precautions, or 
limitations, and after having been landed 
systematically for a fortnight, the French 
Admiral told the English Admiral that 
there had not been the slightest ground 
for any complaint against any seaman 
of the British Squadron. These were 
circumstances which he (Mr. Reed) 
thought in themselves, if there were no 
other, told most favourably in regard to 
the character and conduct of the seamen. 
But the testimony of the right Lon. Gen- 
tleman was far more valuable than any 
which he (Mr. Reed) could give to the 
Committee upon the point, and it went 
to show that the men were certainly 
not open to the animadversions which 
had been made in regard to them by 
the hon. and gallant Member for Graves- 
end. He (Mr. Reed) also concurred in 
what the right hon. Gentleman had said 
in regard to the character of our officers. 
He had not hesitated in past times to 
endeavour to enforce in his place in that 
House various improvements in the pay 
and condition of the engineers and other 
mechanical officers; and he could not 
help thinking that we were living in a 
timé when every possible encouragement 
must be given to the general improve- 
ment of all classes of officers of the 
Navy. He was well aware, and, no 
doubt, hon. Members were well aware, 
that antag demands than ever were 
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officers for scientific and technical study 
and acquirements. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not referred to the matter in 
the course of his remarks; but he (Mr. 
Reed) had heard with t pleasure 
that some time ago the Admiralty had 
the courage to appoint to study at the 
Naval College at Greenwich naval lieu- 
tenants on full pay. He felt that it was 
both a necessary and a judicious step. 
He had always felt that while these de- 
mands on the officers of the Navy and 
the Naval Service generally were in- 
creasing, they must also carefully con- 
sider how far they would check the entry 
of officers at the bottom of the Naval 
Service, because it could not be doubted 
that it was the proper policy of the coun- 
try—and the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman went far to prove it—to keep 
down, as much as possible, the number of 
officers, and to raise, as much as they pos- 
sibly could, the character and pay of the 
Service. In order to raise the character 
of the Service, it was necessary that they 
must raise the rewards and emoluments 
of the Service ; and while doing this, and 
keeping down the number of the officers 
entered, they would, in some respects, 
reform the pension system. Nothing 
could be worse than the principles upon 
which that system was now conducted. 
At the present moment a sum of 
£2,000,000 sterling was being paid an- 
nually by the country out of Ray Esti- 
mates for Non-effective Services; and 
he thought it was the duty of every well- 
wisher of the Service to endeavour to 
reduce, as far as possible, the number of 
claimants for pensions in the future. At 
the same time, he wished to guard him- 
self against being for a moment sup- 
posed to encourage anything in the shape 
of injustice towards the existing officers 
of Her Majesty’s Service. Such an idea 
had never entered his thoughts. He 
should like now to turn for a moment or 
two to the Shipbuilding Vote, on the 
strength of which the Government based 
their original propositions, and upon 
which they went about seeking to estab- 
lish a reputation. He would ask the 
Committee to consider carefully how far, 
in the six long years of their Adminis- 
tration, the present Government had 
carried out their proposals not to give 
the country ships upon paper, or rather 
not to keep the ships of the country on 
paper, but to give to the country ships 
fit for active service. In discussing this 
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question, he hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not expect him to consider, in 
any degree, anything that happened under 
the Vote of Credit. He was one of those 
who thought that the Vote of Credit, 
placed at their disposal by the generosity 
of Parliament, enabled them to do much 
towards improving the Service, especially 
the Transport Service. He thought that 
it enabled them to do useful service; but 
it was one which they could not have had 
in view in 1874, when they declared that 
their policy was one of actual, against 
paper, ships. Nor was it nece to 
make much reference to ships built b 
contract. The iron-clad vessels whi 
Her Majesty’s Government had con- 
structed in private firms during the 
period they had been in Office were 
singularly few, and certainly did not 
entitle the Government to boast of their 
performances, or give any sort of confir- 
mation or justification of the statements 
which they made on entering Office. 
What the Government had in their mind, 
and what the late First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty had in his mind, and what the 
present First Lord of the Admiralty had 
in his mind, was that they would so em- 
ploy the labour of the Dockyards as to 
give the country actually finished ships, 
and not ships on paper, year after year. 
They were to provide the country with 
ships which should be in a condition in 
which they could be made use of for the 
service of the country. Well, when the 
Government came into Office there were 
in the course of building at the time six 
iron-clad vessels—the Supers, afterwards 
called the Alexandra, the Temeraire, the 
Thunderer, the Dreadnought, the Shannon, 
and the Jnflexible. These, when the Go- 
vernment entered upon Office, were ships 
upon paper; and, in pursuance of their 
professions to the House and the country, 
it was their duty to get-them off the 
Paper as soon as possible, complete and 
finished, and ready for the service of the 
State. Six years had now rolled away, 
and they had been successful in getting 
five out of the six ready for sea and 
afloat. One of thesix—the Jnflexible—had 
taken the whole period of their Adminis- 
tration, and was so far unfinished at the 
present moment that she appeared in 
the present Estimates, and a considerable 
sum was asked for her completion. He 
now proposed to tell the Committee, if he 
might be allowed, under what conditions 
Her Majesty’s Government had finished 
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the five ships initiated by their Prede- 
cessors. He could not help thinkin 
that for a Board of Admiralty, wit 
great intentions and resources, and with 
£10,000,000 a-year voted for the Naval 
Service, it was not a very great thing to 
have got five ships finished which their 
Predecessors had begun, and some of 
which their Predecessors had advanced 
almost to completion. He wished to in- 
uire now how it was that Her Majesty’s 
overnment performed this great task ? 
He believed he should be able to 
show fully how they did it. He would 
take the ships in the order in which he 
had just mentioned them, and point out 
what had been done in regard to each. 
The Alexandra, as he would call her, 
was put before the House onthe entrance 
of Her Majesty’s Government into Office. 
In passing, he might remark that al- 
though he was about to give the figures 
of 1874-5, it was not open to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to say that he was 
iving the figures of their Predecessors, 
ecause, in the following year, they put 
forward the same figures, after a year’s 
tenure of Office, with one or two slight 
exceptions, which he was sure the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite was 
not small-minded enough to claim, for 
the purposes of a comparison like this. 
The Alexandra, they were told by the 
Government, was to be completed 
for £113,660 for labour only. In 
the course of years the Government were 
successful in their endeavours, and did 
complete her; but for a cost which was in 
excess of the original Estimate by the 
sum of £25,000. The TZemeraire was 
also finished, and had only a small ex- 
cess upon her, which was scarcely worth 
mention—a sum of £6,238. The TZhun- 
derer was nearly finished when the Go- 
vernment entered upon Office. There 
was only £13,000 to spend upon her; 
but they spent £11,700 upon her be- 
sides, and then finished her. The 
Dreadnought was to be completed for 
£70,000. They spent all that money 
upon her, and £88,000 besides, before 
e was finished. In the case of the 
Shannon they were to finish her for 
£73,000, and they spent upon her 
£83,000. The Jnflexible was the last 


ship. When they came into Office six 
= ago this ship had been commenced. 

hey were now going out of Parlia- 
ment—he did not say that they were 
going out of Office—for he was not one 
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of those who were sanguine enough to 
suppose that; but, at any rate, they had 
spent the whole six years of their ad- 
ministration over the Jnflexible, and they 
now came down to the House this year 
and told the Committee that this won- 
derful vessel was not yet complete, and 
that they would want an additional sum 
of £25,000 this year for labour to finish 
her. Hon. Members would bear in mind 
that she was begun when right hon. 
Gentlemen below him were in Office, 
and that she had been a paper ship ever 
since. It was said that this additional 
sum would complete her, if the Board 
of Admiralty were so fortunate as not to 
have any more new inventions put be- 
fore them—for that was what seemed to 
bother them more than anything else. 
New inventions were at the bottom 
of the whole matter. Somebody in- 
vented a new armour plate, and imme- 
diately the Admiralty stopped all their 
ships. They had kept the Jnflerible on 
oe for all these years; and when they 

nished her, if they were fortunate 
enough to do so without further delay, 
instead of the £125,000 she was esti- 
mated to cost originally for labour, the 
Government would have expended 
£106,000 besides for labour only—that 
was to say, £231,000, or, strictly speak- 
ing, nearly £232,000in all. That was the 
sum she would have cost, instead of the 
£125,000 which was down for her when 
the Government first came into Office. 
Why had this gone on? The right hon. 
Gentleman told the House, withouta blush 
as far as he (Mr. Reed) could perceive, 
that it was a deliberate act on his part to 
stop the Ajax and the Agamemnon, because 
somebody had suggested improvements. 
The right hon. Gentleman said it was by 
his own deliberate act that these ships 
had been stopped, and that they had been 
kept ships upon orange It was the re- 
sult of the right hon. Gentleman’s own 
action in accordance with his own judg- 
ment; and if the same kind of judgment 
was still to have sway, heaven only knew 
when the country would get any more 
ships, because improvements were always 
going on. That was the curious history 
of the Inflexible. In March, 1874, she 
had been begun, and £14,000 was then 
spent upon her. It was then estimated 
that she would cost £125,000 for labour 
before she was completed. In March, 
1878, the ship had been four years in 
progress. the £125,000 had been 
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spent, and £12,000 besides. Then the 

overnment came down, and in 1878-9 
asked the House to give them £37,000 
more to go on with. With that libe- 
rality which never failed, the House of 
Commons gave it to them, and they 
came next year—last year—and asked 
for £32,532 more, and they got it, as 
they were sure to do. Now they came 
down this year and asked for £25,700 
more, and were good enough fo tell the 
Committee that if they granted that sum 
then, indeed, they ra at last get this 
Inflexible off the paper; but the process 
would have absorbed the existence of an 
entire Parliament, and they had not yet 
completedit. It might be said—but the 
right hon. Gentleman was too candid and 
too honourable to say so—that the Go- 
vernment might have had particular 
difficulties with the ships which they 
had inherited from their Predecessors. 
He would, therefore, endeavour to as- 
certain what had been the case with 
their own ships, and what were their 
own proposals. If his judgment was 
not at fault, he believed he should be 
able to show that the Government had 
been during the six years of their Office, 
and promised to be if they were allowed 
to g° on in the same career, the greatest 
and most strenuous advocates of paper 
ships that ever existed. He would, in the 
first instance, call attention to their pro- 
posals. In March, 1876, four years ago, 
the Agamemnon was begun. This was a 
ship which the Predecessors of Her 
Majesty’s Government had nothing what- 
ever to do with, and it was a ship which 
he himself had not been able to admire. 
It was entirely their own, and they had 
now been four mortal years in building 
the Agamemnon. It was one of those 
ships in reference to which the right 
hon. Gentleman almost boasted that 
he had not built her. Before he pro- 
ceeded farther, he (Mr. Reed) should like 
for a moment to close with that argu- 
ment. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
suppose that he lived in any special 

eriod of change? Did he not know that 
Fis Predecessors had to administer the 
Navy under circumstances of great and 
constant change and novelty of inven- 
tions? If he did not, let him turn round 
and ask the right hon. and gallant Ad- 
miral behind him (Sir John Hay), 
who was well acquainted with the 
precton! difficulties of iron-clad ship- 

uilding from the first, and by his 
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labour and skill had endeavoured to 
meet them. Was it not that the right 
hon. Gentleman preferred to considerany- 
body’s invention rather than fulfil the 
obligations he placed himself under when 
he took Office, and the professions that 
he made to the public on the part of a 
Ministry, who, aes all things, would 
give the country actual ships, and not 
— ships, for the money voted ? What 
happened with regard to the Aga- 
memnon? She had been four years in pro- 
gress when theright hon. Gentleman came 
to the House again, and asked for a large 
sum for the present year to spend upon 
her. And then he had the candour to 
tell the Committee that if they granted 
him that sum they would actually have 
advanced this ship, after five years’ work 
upon her, to the position of three-fourths 
of her construction, and that was to be 
the case next year—1881. If the Com- 
mittee granted the Admiralty what they 
now asked for, she would then be brought 
up to three-fourths of her construction. 
ow, let any hon. Member take a pencil 
and a piece of paper, and calculate if it 
took five years to build three-fourths of 
a ship, how long would it take to build 
the whole of it. He had made the cal- 
culation himself, and he found that the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to com- 
plete the Agamemnon in January, 1883, 
or nearly seven years after her com- 
mencement. And this was to be the 
operation of an Admiralty, which, above 
all things, was to give the country real 
serviceable ships, and not ships upon 
paper. At present the Agamemnon was 
worthless, because she was only a ship 
upon paper. The real fact was this—that 
if another war should arise in 1880, 1881, 
or 1882, the Administration would have 
been in power for several years, would 
have made use of the whole resources of 
Her Majesty’s Dockyards,.and havespent 
all the money allowed to them, and yet 
would never have built one single ship 
for the Naval Service of their own initia- 
tion. [An hon. Memper: These are 
iron-clad ships.] He meant iron-clads. 
He was speaking entirely of armour- 
clad ships. Then there was another shi 
—the Ajax. That ship was begun wit 
the Agamemnon, or at about the same 
time ;. and the case was even worse with 
her. They were told that if they gave 
the Government all the money they 
asked for this year for the Ajax sho 
would be advanced to 70-100ths or 
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less than three-fourths of her full con- 
struction by next year. By the simple 
calculation he had made before the 
ship would be finished in May, 1883; 
and this was the second ship initiated by 
this Conservative Administration, who 
came into Office to show the folly the 
Liberals had been guilty of, and how they 
had lingered over their ships, and kept 
them on paper for so longatime. He 
could certainly find nothing to match this 
in the annals of the Predecessors of the 
present Government. He was only seven 
years in the service of the Admiralty, 
from the day he entered it until he left it, 
and before he left it ships had been built 
from his design, sent to sea, returned 
home, and been paid off during that 
time. And yet they were to be told by 
this Administration, who held themselves 
out to the country as peculiarly capable 
in the construction of ships, that if they 
would allow them to goon for nine years 
and a-half they would then have given 
to the country two ships, all formed out 
of their own mind and conceived by 
themselves alone. He failed to see that 
things had got much better. As he 
went on and exhausted the roll, it would 
be seen that things did not improve. 
The next vessel on the list was the little 
ship at Chatham—the Conqueror. It 
was a comparatively small vessel. It 
had been on hand all the last year ; and 
they were told in the Estimates that if 
they voted the money the Government 
asked for, then this remarkable result 
would take place. The Conqueror, ashe 
had said, was comparatively a small ves- 
sel, nothing near so large as the others; 
but if Parliament voted them the money 
they asked for they were told that by 
the end of the coming financial year, 
after having been two years at work 
upon her, and having had as much money 
as they had asked for to expend upon 
her, she would be in the extraordinary 
position of being four-tenths built, or less 
than half built, after two years. And 
yet they were told that this Admiralty, 
this energetic Admiralty, who had so 
much aversion to ships on paper, actually 
proposed to take five years in building 
a little ship like the Conqueror. Surely, 
if they were to make any progress at all, 
they must stir the Admiralty up. After 
what they had heard to-night, and after 
the universal sentiment on the other 
side of the House in favour of more ship- 
building and more rapid shipbuilding, 
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he certainly was bound to say that, in- 
stead of being better than a Liberal 
Administration, they had been much 
worse; and, in the case of their Liberal 
Predecessors, the latter never talked 
about what they intended to do and made 
no professions. Then, again, there was 
the Polyphemus. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty told them the Polyphemus was 
an experimental ship. No doubt, she 
was; from all he knew of her. But she 
was a very small ship, of some 1,600 
tons; and any private firm might build 
her in 18 months, or, at the outside, in 
two years. But they were told that this 
ship was not to be advanced in anything 
like that way; but at the end of three 
years, having been already two years 
in progress; she was to be 90-100ths 
built in March next year, taking four 
years to build altogether after her ini- 
tiation. Thus, in three or four years, 
they would only have been able to turn 
out this one wretched ship. Then there 
were two other ships which were really 
worse than the first as regarded progress. 
What were the proposals of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the Colossus ? He 
was not going into the question of the 
ship, but would only say that there was 
nothing that they knew of to prevent 
the work upon it going forward at the 
rate of progress which it was making, 
and was to make, this year. According 
to the Estimates, it would occupy five 
years and eight months, or nearly six 
years, in construction. With regard to 
the Majestic, according to the rate of 
progress promised upon her, she would 
be built in about six years and 10 
months. He could not imagine that the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty had ever looked into these 
facts and figures, when he put before the 
Committee the proposal to occupy five, six, 
and seven years in building single ships. 
Everybody must know that it was the 
most miserable and wanton waste of 
public money to delay the building of 
war ships for that number of years. The 
result would be this—that the present 
Administration, if it remained in Office, 
would not, for years to come, have put 
a single ship of their own design into the 
service of the country. He was bound 
to say that these Estimates ought not, 
in his opinion, to be passed, and that the 
Committee should not accede for a single 
moment to the proposals of the Govern- 
ment for laying down other ships when 
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so little progress was made. The right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Admiralty had observed that they might 
congratulate themselves in not having to 
lay down many new ships, because there 
were so many changes continually taking 
place that they could not tell that vessels 
would remain satisfactory. The work 
upon ships ought to be done with the 
greatest possible despatch, and the Go- 
vernment ought not to begin other ships 
before completing those they had laid 
down. The present Administration had 
brought the country to this—that, having 
obtained all the money they demanded 
for the Navy, they had, during their term 
of Office, completed four iron-clads which 
their Predecessors had begun. He 
hoped that that consideration would have 
some weight with the Admiralty. He 
was not sufficiently a Party man to en- 
deavour, even for a single moment, to 
make an observation for the purpose of 
depreciating the Admiralty; but he 
should earnestly press upon them to take 
the incomplete ships off paper only, and 
make them fit for the service of the 
country. It had been said that they 
must proceed slowly with constructing 
these vessels on account of the numer- 
ous changes that were continually being 
suggested. If this line were to be 
adopted, they might go on delaying from 
year to year, and when the day of action 
came, the nation would find the First 
Lord of the Admiralty’s ships in the 
public Dockyards calmly awaiting the 
next suggested change. He objected to 
any more keels being laid down, as pro- 
posed, until the ships so left on the 
stocks were completed, and until the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty had formed some definite 
idea as to what the new ships were to be 
like. If he waited until he got a design 
perfectly free from objection the country 
would dearly regret the delay, as changes 
would be continually proposed. He, 
however, felt the greatest relief at the 
statements that the ships in contempla- 
tion had not that special quality of the 
Inflexrble which filled him with alarm. 
After the debates and the inquiry which 
had been held the Jnflexible had been 
immensely improved; nor did he deny 
that in some particular instances, where 
some crucial point recognized by most 
fair minded men was to be decided, 
delay was not only excusable, but in- 
evitable. With regard to the Jnflexibdle, 
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Ajaz, and Agamemnon, the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty must be aware that the whole 
essence of the controversy was that the 
battery was too much restricted in 
length, and that the remedy for it was an 
increase in the length of the battery, the 
whole question being one of proportion. 
He did not, however, wish to go into 
that matter. He trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman would not put the House 
in the unfortunate position of having to 
check him from running dangerous 
risks, as would be done if the Jnflexible 
style of construction were persisted in. 
The Government must be aware that if 
a battery of 100 feet would not be safe, 
while one of 110 would be, the former 
ought not to be adopted. At present, 
they could not tell how far the Colossus 
and the Majestic would be built in the 
right way. He had examined them, and 
they certainly were most magnificent 
and most beautiful vessels, and were 
justly deserving of admiration. He 
should be sorry to say anything cal- 
culated to bring them into doubt in other 
respects. He had been told, by those 
who ought to know about them, that they 
were much less open to objection than 
the Jnflexible. On the whole, he thought 
it was clear that the Government had not 
fulfilled its obligations in respect of 
giving the country a real Fleet and not 
one on paper. It was now going back 
to be judged by the country for its pro- 
posals, and its non-fulfilment of them. 
The occupants of the Treasury Bench had 
never been weary of telling the coun- 
try how specially fitted they were as an 
Administration—and the Secretary to the 
Admiralty in particular—for dealing with 
such mattersas these. He(Mr. Reed) had 
shown how they had dealt with them. In 
conclusion, he would ask, what would be 
the position ofa Conservatiye Government 
supposing, what was a very reasonable 
supposition, that war should break out in 
one, two, or three years? Such a junc- 
ture would find the Government, in some 
portion of the seven, eight, or nine 
years they had been and were taking to 
build the war vessels of the country, 
still spending millions of money, with 
the result that they had not even in that 
time succeeded in completing a single 
iron-clad of their own design. 

Caprain PRICE said, that he felt it 
necessary tosay a few words uponthissub- 
ject, because he felt that the Navy Esti- 
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mates were being passed at a very criti- 
cal period. In the earlier part of the 
evening, reference had been made by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for Gravesend (Captain Pim) to 
the state of the discipline that existed in 
the Navy. He thought he would be in 
Order in mentioning the matter, as it had 
already been referred to in Committee. 
So farashe knew—and he had madeit his 
duty to inquire into matters of discipline 
in the Navy—he was of opinion that, in 
that respect, the Navy was never in a 
more satisfactory state than at present. 
He thought that his hon. and gallant 
Friend had been led away by the Return 
which had been issued of late years, 
giving the number of summary punish- 
ments in the Navy. All punishments 
now inflicted on board ship were obliged 
to be entered in a book, and returned to 
that House in the form to which his 
hon. and gallant Friend had alluded. 
Speaking of the reduction in the Fleet, 
it seemed to him that there was to be a 
reduction in the personnel of the Navy. 
They were to have a considerable reduc- 
tion in the Marines. [Mr. W. H. Smirx: 
The reduction was made last year.] He 
(Oaptain Price) understood there was a 
still further reduction. They were asked 
to pass a Vote for 13,000 men, which, as 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Admiralty had stated, was the 
same as was voted last year. But, on 
page 178 in the Appendix, they would 
find that there was an abatement of 250 
men; and it seemed to him, therefore, 
that they were to be asked to pay 
£422,000, and, nevertheless, have the 
total of 13,000 men reduced by 250 men. 
But, besides the reduction in the num- 
ber of Marines, there was a considerable 
reduction in the Coastguard. He could 
not understand why that reduction was 
to be made, in the face of the Report of 
the responsible advisers to the Ad- 
miralty. Admiral Phillimore, in his Re- 
port, recommended that the Coastguard 
should be kept up to 5,000 men. That 
number was to be reduced; and upon 
whose advice he could not understand. 
The number of pensioners, he was glad 
to see, had, however, been slightly in- 
creased; but there were very small in- 
ducements offered to the pensioners in 
the Reserve to come forward and drill 
at stated times. With regard to the 
armament of the Fleet, events had lately 
occurred which must have cast some 
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doubts upon our Artillery. The large 
gun, upon a vessel called the Duitlio, had 
lately burst; and he was very glad to 
hear from the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Admiralty that at last 
he had consented to the introduction of 
breech-loaders into the Navy, and that 
he had appointed officersto see the proper 
experiments carried out. The other day 
it was stated by the War Department 
that the Navy had resisted the use of 
breech-loaders ; he had never heard that 
observation made before, and he felt 
bound to dispute it. It was not the fact 
that there had been any dislike in the 
Navy to the use of breech - loading 
ordnance. Many years ago, when the 
Armstrong breech-loaders were first in- 
troduced, several of those guns failed, 
especially in action; and some naval 
officers sent home very adverse Reports 
as to their use. Since that time, how- 
ever, breech-loaders had been invented 
which were fully capable of. piercing 
armour-plates, and even much more 
capable of doing so than muzzle- 
loaders ; and he was not aware that any 
naval officer at the present day objected 
to the use of modern breech-loaders. 
It might be that the authorities at the 
Admiralty had some time ago set their 
face against breech-loaders ; but they 
spoke, not with the voice of the Navy, 
but of the Treasury. He was sorry the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War was not pre- 
sent, or he would have challenged him 
to say that the Navy had ever offered 
any objection to a breech-loading gun 
which had been found to do its work. 
Coming to the shipbuilding topic, the 
hon. Member for Pembroke had stated a 
good deal with which he must say he 
agreed; but the hon. Gentleman had 
given rather a Party complexion to what 
he had stated. He quite agreed with him 
that the Fleet was not what it ought to be 
in numbers; but when his hon. Friend 
compared what had been done during 
the last five years with what had been 
done in the course of the five years pre- 
viously he did not think that he placed 
a fair statement before the Committee. 
The hon. Gentleman complained that in 
1874 the Fleet was spoken of hon. Mem- 
bers upon this side of the House as 
a paper Fleet, and had said that, during 
the six years of the present Administra- 
tion, nothing had been done to make the 
Fleet anything more than a paper Fleet, 
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and that it was, in fact, just as much a 
Fleet upon paper as that of the late Ad- 
ministration. That assertion he must 
entirely dispute. Statistics had been 
given by the hon. Member with regard 
to the number of ships that had been 
building during the last five or six years. 
It should be recollected, however, that, 
in calling the Fleet of their Predecessors 
a nape Fleet, they were alluding to the 
number of ships which had been allowed 
to fall into decay, and to become useless 
for service, although still permitted to 
appear on The Navy List. The best way 
of dealing with the question was to look 
at the actual state of the case at the 
present moment. It wasno use to quote 
figures as to the number of ships now 
building, and the promised advances to 
be made in them ; but it was necessary 
to look at the actual results of the case. 
In 1870 there was in the hands of the 
late Administration a magnificent Fleet 
of 40 iron-clads, fit for service. But in 
January, 1874, there were only 16 
armoured ships in good condition, and 
6 in fair condition. That was a very 
considerable reduction. Not only this, 
but there were, at the latter date, only 
2 armoured ships under repair, while no 
less than 14 required repairs, and for 
which no provision had been made by 
the Government of the day. Taking, 
then, a comparison of those figures with 
those contained in the Return of the 
right hon. and gallant: Member for 
Stamford (Sir John Hay), it would be 
seen that on January the 30th, 1879, 
there were 25 armoured ships in good 
condition, against the 16 of 1874, or an 
increase of 50 per cent. There were 
also 9 armoured ships in fair condition, 
as against 6 in 1874, which was also an 
increase of 50 per cent. In 1879, al- 
though there was that increase in the 
number of efficient vessels, there were 
only 3 armoured ships requiring repair, 
and for which no provision had been 
made, as against the 14 left in similar 
condition by the previous Government. 
He thought that was the way in which 
this question ought to be looked at. In 
speaking, therefore, of the ships of their 
Predecessors as a paper Fleet, they were 
not referring only to the number of ships 
built, but to all which were fit for sea. 
It must be remembered that iron-clads at 
the present day took a very long time to 
build ; and it was the object of the pre- 
sent Government, besides building fur- 
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ther vessels, to prevent those already in 
use falling out of repair, and becoming 
unfit for the service of the country. 
The remarks which he had made were 
caused by the observations of the hon. 
Member for Pembroke, who, it seemed 
to him, had certainly made a Party 
speech, and he had felt himself bound 
to answer him in the same way. But 
after having said that he was bound to 
admit that he did not consider that the 
Fleet was at present what it ought to be 
in point of numbers, the hon, Member 
for Pembroke had made one or two 
apposite remarks about the various ex- 
cuses which were made for the delay in 
the progress of shipbuilding. He had 
pointed out that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord had made the ex- 
cuses which he had brought forward on 
that occasion at previous times—namely, 
that shipbuilding was in a transition 
state. They all knew that alterations in 
these days were very rapid ; but war was 
a great deal more rapid, and they must 
be prepared with sufficient vessels, how- 
ever often they might have tochangethem. 
He would venture to call the attention 
of the Committee for a moment or two 
to a very extraordinary statement that 
had recently been put before the public. 
He alluded to an article written by Sir 
Spencer Robinson in Zhe Nineteenth 
Century. That gentleman was a man 
entitled to speak on naval matters with 
authority, whose opinion was of the 
greatest weight. He was not a member 
of an extreme Party. He had, he be- 
lieved, sat on the opposite Benches, or 
if not, he had been a candidate for that 
honour. At any rate, he was a Liberal, 
and not a Conservative. That gentle- 
man had lately put a remarkable state- 
ment before the country which, he be- 
lieved, had filled the minds of many 
with the same uneasiness as had filled 
his own. In that statement a compari- 
son had been drawn between the state 
of the British Navy and that of other 
Navies, and the conclusions arrived at 
were these :—Hesaid—‘‘ The armed Fleet 
of England is not yet adequate to the 
duty it may be called upon to perform.” 
He begged to say that these were most 
important words. He put the number 
of the Fleet at 69 armed ships. He 
made deductions of those ships which 
were incomplete or unfit, and he then 
put the number in fair condition as 31. 
Those were about the same figures as 
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those given by the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman the Member for Stam- 
ford. He then deducted 10 others as 
being weak, and 8 more which, for spe- 
cial reasons, could not be placed in line 
of battle, leaving 13, 6 of which he put 
in the first class, and 7 in the second. 
To the number of 13 he said that, if 
occasion should require, 6 might probably 
be added, which would leave a total of 
19. He said, further, that supposing 
no repairs were required, or that they 
were finished by June, 1880, the English 
would number 8 first class, which could 
be soon re-inforced by 8 more, and the 
French could number 8 also, which 
could be re-inforced by 2 more. In the 
second class there would be 12 belonging 
to each country. We should have, be- 
sides these, 8 smaller vessels with thinner 
armour, which could be used for special 
eet agg but could not go into line of 

attle. Sir Spencer Robinson then com- 
pared the strengths of the European 
Powers. Russia had 1 first class and 6 
second class iron-clads; Germany 8 first 
class and 4 second class, and so on. He 
would not trouble the Committee with 
the numbers of all of them. If the 
figures he had given them were accurate, 
it would appear that France, combined 
with any other Power, would have a 
larger Fleet of ships fit to go into line of 
battle than we should, especially when 
we considered the duties that our own 
Fleet had to perform in distant waters. 
The disparity was more striking when 
considering the unarmoured ships, 
cruisers and others, about which a good 
deal had been said. Of the first class 
frigates capable of going over 154 knots 
there were 3, one of which was capable 
of steaming 163. Of first class corvettes 
capable of going over 15 knots there were 
4; that was to say, altogether, 7 capable 
of steaming 15 knots and over. Of cor- 
vettes capable of 14 knots there were 2 
in our Navy. This made a total of 9 
capable of going 14 knots and over. 
Including corvettes of a lower class, 
there were altogether 20 cruisers capable 
of going 13 knots, only 9 of which could 
exceed that speed. The French had, of 
first class frigates capable of steaming 
over 15} knots, 2, as against our 3; but 
he believed theirs were capable of going 
at a greater speed. The French had, 
moreover, 10 second class corvettes 
capable of steaming 15}, and 2 of a little 
less power. They had, of fast cruisers 
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capable of going over 15 knots, 14 
vessels, as against our 9. He would re- 
mind them that he was only taking those 
figures from the article he had referred 
to, and he wanted the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Admiralty to 
contradict them if he was able to do so. 
If those statistics were accurate, we 
should, in the event of war breaking out, 
have only the numbers he had just re- 
cited to fall back upon. He thought it 
a most remarkable state of things, but 
would not answer for the accuracy of 
these statistics. He was aware that the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty had at his disposal pro- 
fessional advice of the best order; and 
he thought it his duty, when such state- 
ments as these were made, to contradict 
them, if possible, in order that the 
matter might be set right before appeal- 
ing to the country. He thought that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite would agree 
that the Fleet of this country ought at 
least to be equal to two, if not three, 
Fleets of other countries. In fact, they 
said asmuch. He should like, however, 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
also his opinion as to that before they 
went to the country ; for he should like 
to feel certain that we were fully equal 
to two or three other nations. One 
thing was certain—that the opinions of 
Sir Spencer Robinson, and the hon. 
Members who had spoken in that House 
that night, were to the effect that the 
Navy of England was not adequate to 
the service of the country. If the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Admiralty supposed that they ought 
to be satisfied without an explanation, 
they could not but come to the conclu- 
sion that he was guided in the matter, 
not by professional opinion, but by poli- 
tical necessity. He would not trouble the 
Committee any longer; but he thought 
that the general feeling must be that, 
instead of the Estimates being cut down, 
they should rather be augmented. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, it was 
impossible for anyone to take exception 
to the tone and temper of the speech 
in which the First Lord of the Admiralty 
had explained the Estimates. He agreed 
with the hon. Member for Pembroke 
(Mr. Reed), who said that the remarks 
which had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman reminded him forcibly of 
those of his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) 11 
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years ago. When the First Lord of the 
Admiralty had proceeded to advocate 
the reduction of the number of clerks 
at the Admiralty—when he entered upon 
the question of the necessity of reducing 
the number of boys in the training 
ships, and had explained the expediency 
of reducing also the number of Cadets, 
in order that the number of those who 
would eventually become lieutenants 
should be reduced, he was following out 
strictly the policy initiated by his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Pontefract 
11 years ago. When the right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of the great difficulty 
he had in the question of cadetships, he 
had hoped that he would have gone on 
to say that he proposed to re-introduce 
the system of limited competition. That 
system had been established by the right 
hon. Member for Pontefract, but, un- 
fortunately, had since been done away 
with. He believed that, by the re-in- 
troduction of that system, the difficulties 
attending the question of supplying 
cadets would subside, as there were 
always a large number of people who 
were anxidus to obtain those appoint- 
ments for their children. He felt sure, 
also, that the class of boys entering the 
Navy would also improve if that were 
done. The principal interest, however, 
in the debate on the Estimates of that 
night centred in the programme of the 
work of the Dockyards. In the first 
place, he wished to express his regret 
that, in consequence of the change in the 
arrangement of the programme in detail 
in the Estimates, it was extremely diffi- 
cult to follow out that programme from 
year to year. He had attempted to fol- 
low it out by taking ship by ship, in 
order to discover, if possible, whether 
the promises given by the right hon. 
Gentleman last year had been carried 
out. He was rather surprised to hear 
that the programme had been carried 
out; and he hoped that, before Votes 6 
and 10 came on for discussion, the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Admiralty would lay on the Table a 
statement showing how that had been 
done, ship by — He ae if the 
right hon. Gentleman would be good 
enough to follow his remarks, he would 
show that, in respects of iron-clads, at 
any rate, the programme had not been 
carried out. In the case of the Jnflexible 


1,200 tons had been promised, of which 
only 779 had been completed, leaving a 
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deficiency of nearly 500 tons. In the 
ease of two others he found a deficiency 
of 666 and 244 tons. It‘was true that 
there appeared to be an excessive ex- 
penditure of labour upon the Neptune 
and the Superb. But they would, no 
doubt, remember that these were not 
vessels which had been built in the 
Dockyards; they had been bought under 
the Vote of Credit, and the money spent 
on them should be treated as spent on 
alterations or repairs, and not for build- 
ing purposes. The labour expended on 
those ships must have affected the pro- 
gramme. If his conclusions were right, 
there appeared to be a deficiency in work 
of from 1,400 to 1,500 tons. He could 
not go into the whole matter ; but, from 
the details he had given, he thought it 
evident that the promised programme 
had not been accurately carried out. 
He felt bound to say that the arrange- 
ment of the Estimates was most unin- 
telligible to those desirous of instituting 
comparisons between the present and 
former years. He ventured to point 
out last year, on the discussion on Votes 
6 and 10, that the programme then pro- 
mised was the smallest that had ever 
been laid before that House, as com- 
pared with previous years, with respect 
to both unarmoured and armoured ves- 
sels. If, therefore, the programme pro- 
mised had not been accurately carried 
out, how small must be the amount of 
work done! He would not draw any 
comparison between the present and 
former Administrations, but take the 
former years of the present Government, 
when the number of men employed in 
the Dockyard was placed at its normal 
strength of 16,000. Let them go back to 
the year 1875-6. In that year, of 14,000 
tons of ships which were built in the 
Dockyards, 10,000 were iron-clad. In the 
building, of the following year, of 13,457 
tons of vessels, 7,920 tons were iron- 
clad. In 1878, 12,022 tons of vessels 
were built, 5,940 being iron-clad. In 
1879, 10,429 tons were built, of which 
5,000 were iron-clad; and in the past 
year, 1879-80, 10,572 tons of vessels 
were built, exclusive of the Weptune 
and Superb, and inclusive only of 5,300 
tons of armour plate. These figures 
showed a continual reduction in the work 
in iron-clads, and he thought that was a 
matter for serious consideration. The 
promised programmes did not appear to 
have been fulfilled. The amount of 
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work was not, he thought, sufficient for 
the maintenance of our iron-clad Fleet. 
He had taken the figures from the docu- 
ments laid upon the Table recently, in 
consequence of a Motion made by him- 
self. He was afraid, however, the statis- 
tics were not accurate; they were, no 
doubt, drawn up from the Books of the 
Admiralty, which were not, he supposed, 
always reliable. For a range of years, 
he preferred to take a Return which his 
hon. Friend the Member for Pembroke 
had obtained, showing the amount in the 
last six years of the tonnage of vessels. 
Testing the Return of the Admiralty by 
that of his hon. Friend, he obtained the 
following results:—For the last six 
years, the amount of iron-clads built, 
excepting vessels built under the Vote 
of Oredit, was 43,221 tons, which gave 
an average of 7,200 per year. That 
amount, he felt certain, was not sufficient 
for the maintenance of our iron-clad 
Fleet. The right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Admiralty stated, in 
his speech, that the actual work effected 
during the past year, if converted from 
tons’ weight into tons’ measurement, 
would amount to that stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Pontefract as the proper amount which 
should be built annually. He failed to 
understand that. That right hon. Gentle- 
man had pointed out, in 1869, that the 
amount of shipbuilding per annum, in 
order to maintain the Fleet, should be 
not less than 20,000 tons, of which 12,000 
should be iron-clad, and that amount 
was exactly maintained during the five 
years of the last Administration, where- 
as, under the present one, we had, in- 
stead of 12,000, only 7,200. Adding to 
this the tonnage of 4 iron-clads bought 
under the Vote of Credit, which 
amounted to 18,000 tons, there would be 
an average of 10,000 tons for each of 
the six years. Even then, it did not 
amount to that which was considered 
necessary by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Pontefract. The cal- 
culation, which had led him to those 
results, was based in part on a considera- 
tion of the number of vessels which be- 
came obsolete and useless for service, 
and in part on the amount of tonnage 
annually built by France and other 
Naval Powers. He believed that France 
built one and one-third iron-clads in 
each year. That represented a tonnage 
of between 6,000 and 7,000. He was 
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confident that, for the maintenance of 
our iron-clad Fleet, the Admiralty must 
build considerably more than they had 
done in the past few years. For his 
own part, he concurred entirely with his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Ponte- 
fract (Mr. Childers) that the normal 
amount of our annual iron-clad ship- 
building should be 12,000 tons. He 
reminded hon. Members that during the 
last six years an annual average of only 
7,200 tons had been built. It was quite 
clear that if the programme for the 
past and coming year was to be con- 
sidered as representing the normal state 
of ship-building in the Dockyards and 
by contract it was not sufficient for 
maintaining our Navy of iron-clads in 
the state in which it ought to be. It 
was one of the points dilated upon by 
the hon. Member for Pembroke (Mr. 
Reed) that the building of vessels 
of the Inflexible type occupied too long, 
and that the Jnflexible herself had been 
no less than seven years on the stocks. 
Her completion was promised during the 
coming year, and that would make a 
period of no less than eight years from 
the time of her birth to the time when 
she was launched. That was a very 
long period over which to extend the 
building of a vessel. It had formerly 
been the boast of the Admiralty that, 
having taken in hand the building of an 
iron-clad, she was turned out with the 
greatest possible speed; and, as a 
general rule, the vessels built in this 
country were completed in about half the 
time that vessels of the same class were 
completed in France. He believed that 
it would be well to follow the wise course 
hitherto pursued—namely, that of laying 
down a smaller number of vessels, and 
hastening on those which were in course 
of construction, turning them out as 
rapidly as possible. Now, the Jnflewible 
had been no less than eight years in 
course of construction, the Ajaz and 
Agamemnon had been already four years 
on the stocks, and were only half com- 
pleted, while the Majestic and: Colossus 
had, he believed, been commenced last 
year. He found that in the programme 
for the year, for which the money was 
then being taken, although it was pro- 
posed to finish the Jnflexible, yet, in the 
case of the Ajax, it was proposed only to 
advance her by one-eighth, and in 
the case of the Colossus by one-sixth. 
That was not satisfactory; and he 
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uite agreed with the hon. Member 
for Pembroke that, instead of laying 
down new vessels, we should com- 
plete those already in hand. It 
seemed to be something like a farce 
to lay down a new type of vessels when 
we had already eight or nine on the 
stocks, which were being completed at 
such a slow rate. In ‘his opinion, it 
would be far better to hasten on the 
work of vessels like the Ajax, Agamem- 
non, and Colossus, rather than lay down 
new ones. He had to make a further 
remark upon the appearance of an old 
friend in the programme of the Govern- 
ment—namely, the Independencia, now 
called the Neptune. He had stated be- 
fore to the House that the /ndependencia 
was a vessel bought under the Vote of 
Oredit for £614,000, including her ar- 
mament, which was estimated at £40,000. 
She had since her purchase up to the 
present time been two years in the Dock- 
yard, and the sum of no less than 
£35,000 had been expended upon her 
during that time in labour alone, and 
the House might take it that an amount 
equal to half that amount, at least, had 
been spent in the shape of materials, so 
that about £80,000 had been expended 
upon the changes which she had under- 
gone during the last two years. The 
result of this was that the vessel had 
roved to be one of the most expensive, 
if not the most expensive, in the Ser- 
vice. He doubted whether there was 
any other vessel which had cost the 
country two-thirds of the amount ex- 
pote in her purchase; and from what 
e heard she was not of so satisfactory 
atype as might be desired, for it ap- 
peared that in some respects she had 
great defects which could not justify the 
enormous sum which had been expended 
upon her. Consequently, they had a 
vessel by no means a perfect one, which 
had cost more money than any other 
ship in the Navy. He could not but 
think that, inasmuch as this vessel on 
being taken by the Admiralty had been 
een unfit for maritime service, and 
ad required alterations in the Dock- 
yard during a period of two years, it 
would have been better to have for- 
warded the completion of vessels like 
the Ajax and Agamemnon. It appeared 
to him that sufficient consideration had 
not been given to the extreme import- 
ance of advancing the completion of 
vessels in hand, and of bringing them 
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to a point at which they could be tried. 
This was the case with the Inflexibie, 
which it was desirable should be tried 
at sea as soon as possible, so that the 
experience gained thereby might be ap- 
plied to vessels of another type. Again, 
there were vessels like the Mayestie which 
were of a somewhat different type, but 
which were proceeding upon the same 
plan as the Jnflexible. He could not but 
regret the delay which had taken place 
in completing the latter vessel, and 
which was also occurring in the case of 
the Ajax and Agamemnon. So tar as 
the Ajaz was concerned, it was almost 
monstrous, after the number of years she 
had been on the stocks, that only one- 
eighth of the vessel was intended to be 
advanced during the year. For his own 
part, he did not wish to advise the Go- 
vernment to enter into any greatly in- 
creased expenditure; but his belief was 
that the vessels referred to might be 
advanced with advantage to the Service 
and to the country generally, while, at 
the same time, the expense should be 
saved in other directions. He had 
already stated his belief that it would be 
wise on the part of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to hasten on the building of 
those iron-clads, and to spend a larger 
amount of money in future upon them, 
than upon vessels of a different descrip- 
tion. He also pointed out that, in his 
opinion, it would be better to complete 
those vessels, rather than to repair some 
of the obsolete ships. The right hon. and 
gallant Member for Stamford (Sir John 
Hay) had stated that vessels of the class of 
the Minotaur and Agincourt were very low 
down in the rank of iron-clads. He be- 
lieved the right hon. and gallant Member 
had stated that they were almost useless. 

Str JOHN HAY said, he wished to 
explain that he had said that the Mino- 
taur, Warrior, Black Prince; and Achilles 
were covered with such thin armour that 
they could not resist the iron-clads of the 

resent day, but that they were valuable 
or ordinary services as cruisers if they 
were fitted with compound engines. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
understood that the vessels referred to 
were of some value for cruising pur- 
poses, but not as iron-clads. By the 
Return recently laid upon the Table 
of the House relating to the cost of 
fitting a vessel of the class of the 
Minotaur and Agincourt with new boilers, 
it appeared that this operation would 
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cost £97,000, a sum which, in his opi- 
nion, would be much better spent in 
completing the Ajar. He desired to 
say that possibly there was no more im- 
portant work before the Admiralty than 
that of hastening on the iron-clads 
already in hand, and that it was de- 
sirable, looking to the progress of France 
and other countries, that a larger amount 
of money should be voted for that pur- 
ose than had been expended during the 
ast three or four years. He thought 
that an average return of 7,000 tons of 
iron-clads was not sufficient for main- 
taining the Navy of the country. He 
hoped that, in the interval between this 
and the next Parliament, the right hon. 
Gentleman would bear that in mind. 
He believed he would see that there 
existed a certain general dissatisfaction 
on account of the non-advancement of 
our iron-clads, and he would surely have 
to consider whether that work could not 
be expedited, and, by doing this, he was 
sure that he would greatly add to the 
strength of the Navy. 

Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD said, he 
should be very sorry if the Naval Esti- 
mates were to show signs of going into 
any extravagance of expenditure; but, 
on the other hand, there were some 
items relating to the Dockyards which 
he regretted to see had not been fully 
provided for. He would speak first of 
the Royal Marines. During some years 
he had had the honour in that House of 
drawing attention to the injustice with 
which officers in the Dockyards had 
been treated; and he was glad to ob- 
serve that some considerable improve- 
ment had now been made in the pro- 
spects of promotion for the officers of 
the Royal Marines. Still, as regarded 
the private soldiers and non-commis- 
sioned officers in that branch, a very 
great inequality was felt to exist in re- 
spect of the rate of pay of those men as 
compared with the corresponding ranks 
inthe Army. It had been frequently 
said that the Navy could not be fairly 
compared with the Army in this respect ; 
but that argument he thought was one 
that could not hold water. If hon. 
Members looked at the pay of the sol- 
diers and non-commissioned officers in 
the Army, and multiplied it by the re- 
quisite number of days to make up the 
amount received by each rank respec- 
tively per annum, it would be found that 
the sergeant-majors in the Line received 
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£40, the sergeant-inspector £28, and 
the colour-sergeant about £10 more 
than the corresponding ranks in the 
Navy. He would not trouble the House 
by making any farther comparison of 
the Navy with the Line, but would sim- 
ply remark that the inequality which 
he had shown applied to all ranks. He 
would be glad to see some provision 
made in the Estimates of this year for 
doing justice to the claims of that effi- 
cient body of men; and he hoped theright 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Admiralty would see that it was a sub- 
ject which required some consideration. 
Allusion had been made to the old na- 
vigating officers of the Fleet, of whom 
there were several left, and many of 
them felt that they were exposed to a 
great hardship in having young officers 
put over their heads. There was a feel- 
ing among them that the executive offi- 
cers were looked upon as gentlemen, 
while the navigating officers were put 
down in a class which was rather in- 
ferior. In his opinion, there ought to 
be none of those distinctions kept up be- 
tween the different classes of officers; 
and, moreover, it was not always true 
that such a distinction existed, because 
many of the executive officers in the Ser- 
vice had sprung from the same class as 
navigating officers. Therefore, that rea- 
son was a very shallow one for main- 
taining that humiliating difference in 
the case of the navigating and executive 
officers, and it was a distinction which 
should be at once done away with. If 
the First Lord felt any difficulty in doing 
justice to those navigating officers in 
the manner sesiiented, be suggested that 
some small retiring pension should be 
given to the soldiers and non-commis- 
sioned officers of the Navy. Again, he 
had to call the attention of the Commit- 
tee to the complaint of another class of 
men in the Dockyards. He believed it 
was too much the case that nearly every- 
body in the Queen’s Service was more 
or less dissatisfied with his position; but 
there were some instances in the Dock- 
yards where reason existed for that dis- 
satisfaction. The Committee which sat 
in 1859 had recommended that the lead- 
ing men, as a matter of proper disci- 
pline, should be placed above the others 
in order to preserve the respect due to 
their position as officers, and they were 
recommended to be paid 7s. 6d. a-day in 
ordinary hours, with a maximum rate of 
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8s. 6d. a-day; but the recommendation 
of that Committee had never been acted 
upon at all. Many of those men to whom 
he had referred had to perform the most 
difficult duties, such as passing under 
the bottoms of vessels, and remaining 
there to perform certain work in which 
they very frequently received serious in- 
juries. That was an additional reason 
why the recommendations made many 
years ago should have been carried out. 
Then there was the case of the Admi- 
ralty writers. Ifthe First Lord did not 
see his way to promote these persons to 
the position of clerks they should, at any 
rate, give them the maximum rate of pay 
to which they were entitled. They were a 
good body of men, and were quite equal 
to the clerks as a whole, and all that 
they wanted was an increase of the maxi- 
mum rate of wages; but they often saw 
men who were many years their juniors 
promoted over their heads. He consi- 
dered it to be a matter of policy to con- 
sider these matters, and endeavour to do 
justice to those persons. He should only 
refer to two more cases, one of which 
was the foremen of the Yards, whose du- 
ties were of a very important character, 
and included the responsible occupation 
of getting out the specifications of ships; 
but it was a fact that they represented 
the only class in the Service who had not 
received an increase of pay for half a 
century. The last class he should refer 
to was that of the continuous service 
men, who had served in the Navy, and 
who, he believed, had entered the Ser- 
vice of the Dockyard on the promise made 
to them, or, at least, upon the expecta- 
tions held out to them by responsible 
officers, that the time during which they 
had served at ‘sea would count with their 
services in the Dockyard in entitling 
them toa pension. It did not seem to 
him right that men who had entered the 
Service with that understanding should 
lose their pensions merely because they 
had been to sea. He could not help 
thinking that a few pounds spent in re- 
medying some of the alleged grievances 
which he had attempted to deal with 
would be well applied; while, as to the 
fear of the people of this country object- 
ing to the expense, he believed that to 
be an entirely mistaken opinion. He 
was perfectly well aware that the coun- 
try had a great objection to extravagance 
and waste; but he also believed that it 
was desirous that its public servants 
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should be fully and justly paid, and he 
pointed out that there were many direc- 
tions in which money might be more 
wisely and efficiently saved than by deny- 
ing the men who served in the Army 
and Navy their just rights. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had no in- 
tention of detaining the Committee for 
any length of time, nor did he intend to 
enter into the great battle of the ships 
and guns. He only wished to make a 
few remarks with reference to the Royal 
Marines. He could not but feel that 
they were in a very helpless and friend- 
less condition, inasmuch as while the 
Army and Navy were both represented 
the Royal Marines had no Representa- 
tives in that House; and, with the ex- 
ception of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Gravesend (Captain Pim), who 
had stood up for them, he did not 
know of anyone else who had ever at- 
tempted to befriend them. So utterly 
friendless were they, that the First Lord 
of the Admiralty could not even give an 
answer, when he was asked a question 
concerning them, that was either over 
civil or over accurate. Some of the an- 
swers of the right hon. Gentleman had 
been, to his mind, almost evasive. A 
short time ago he had asked him a ques- 
tion with regard to the Departmental 
Committee then sitting to consider the 
question of the Royal Marines, and the 
question which he had put suggested 
that the Marine Office was too largely 
represented upon that Committee. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s reply to that was 
that the Committee consisted of eight 
Members, and that only two of them 
were connected with the Marine Office. 
His question had been altered by the 
clerks, or he believed that it would have 
been impossible to give an answer that 
should be so inaccurate. The right hon. 
Gentleman had, however, said—‘‘ There 
were only two Members of the Com- 
mittee out of eight from the Marine 
Office ;’’ and he gave the whole of the 
names of the Committee which he (Mr. 
Anderson) was, of course, acquainted 
with already. The suggestion was that 
the Marine Office was tainted with 
officialism and favouritism ; the officers 
had no confidence in it, because they 
felt that any Departmental Committee in 
which that Office was almost exclusively 
represented would not be considered a 


just one by the majority of Marine 


officers. There were on the Committee 
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General Adair, and Colonel Festing, both 
in the Marine Office, as well as Major 
Blake, who was Secretary to the Com- 
mittee, whose name the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had omitted in his first state- 
ment. Those gentlemen were directly 
connected with the Marine Office; but 
there was another officer who was in the 
Marine Office a few years ago, General 
Williams, who was regarded as the 
worst of them all; and again there was 
General Pim, who had never been in the 
Marine Office, but who had been twice pro- 
moted out of his turn; a fact which, no 
doubt, predisposed him very unfairly to- 
wards Marine Office views. He had 
shown that upon the Committee there 
were five Members out of nine, all more 
or less tainted with Marine Office views. 
The right hon. Gentleman had main- 
tained that he had answered his ques- 
tion both in letter and spirit ; but he re- 

lied to that, that it was barely accurate 
both with regard to the letter, and 
utterly inaccurate with regard to its 
spirit. Again, there had been another 
question and another answer as to the 

romotion of a General out of his turn. 

e had asked the right hon. Gentleman 
whether it was not a fact that certain 
promotions had taken place, and whe- 
ther one officer who had been passed 
over had not been referred to the Regula- 
tions, which, when he had asked for, he 
could not obtain? The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that the Regulations were 
in the Ordersin Council, which could be 
found in the Library. It was perfectly 
useless to refer him to three or four 
large volumes of the Orders in Council, 
because it would be hopeless for him to 
search through them to find the one in 

uestion. Why did not the right hon. 

entleman specify the particular Order 
in Council? A colonel was promoted to 
a general over the head of another who 
had two-and-a-half years’ Army seniority, 
and he contended that that was an abso- 
lutely illegal act, and he charged the 
right hon. Gentleman with having per- 
mitted it tobedone. He challenged the 
right hon. Gentleman to specify the 
Order in Council which justified the 
passing over of that officer. In making 


these observations, he was not speaking 
on behalf of any friend, as neither of 
the two officers in question were even 
known to him. He was acting on no 
personal ground, but solely because this 
great and capital Service was being 
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ruined through twothings—one was slow 
— and the other was favouritism. 

here was very little promotion in the 
corps owing to its being small; but when 
steps in the higher ranks did go they 
went entirely by favouritism. There 
were no end of grievances connected 
with the corps, and there ought to be 
an independent Commission to inquire 
into them. He demanded that an inde- 
pendent Commission should be appointed 
to examine and take evidence in public, 
and hear the views of the Marine officers 
themselves. The right hon. Gentleman 
had informed them that the Medical 
Service of the Navy was to have an in- 
dependent Commission to inquire into 
its grievances; and he would ask why 
should that be refused to the Marines 
which was granted to the Medical Ser- 
vice? The Marine officers were as much 
entitled to a full inquiry as the medical 
officers, and in asking for that he did not 
think they were asking for anything un- 
reasonable. They complained of a great 
number of grievances. As compared 
with the Army officers, they were not 
fairly or ouaally treated, and yet it had 
always been held that the three Services 
ought to be treated equally. He would 
ask if the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that in the Army, whenever an 
officer was away from his regiment for 
three months, he was made super- 
numerary and was seconded? But why 
did he not adopt that rule in the 
Royal Marines? There were at least 
two officers away from their regiments 
at the present time; one had not done 
duty for nine or ten years, and another 
for some three years. In the Army 
those officers would have been made 
supernumerary in three months and 
would have been seconded. The same 
promotion ought to be granted to the 
Marines: as was granted to the Army, 
and which it had been the practice until 
recently to grant to the Marines also. 
For 100 years, from 1755 to 1854, pro- 
motion in the Marine Service went abso- 
lutely by seniority. In 1854 it was 
directed by an Order in Council that 
promotion should go by selection and 
not by seniority; but so unfair was that 
felt that the Order was never acted upon 
for about 25 years. It was only in 
1878 that the power was first exercised 
by the right hon. Gentleman the present 
First Lord of the Admiralty. How was 
that process carried out? It was done 
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by pure selection, and he should like to 
know how the right hon. Gentleman 
could justify it as the same course as 
that which was taken inthe Army. That 
assertion he ventured entirely to dispute. 
Evidence was given before a Commis- 
sion by the Duke of Cambridge ; and he 
remembered that Lord Cardwell, when 
in that House, had described His Royal 
Highness’s evidence as representing the 
system in the Army as seniority tem- 
pered by rejection. The right was re- 
tained to reject those who were incom- 
petent; but that was not the system 
which prevailed in the Royal Marines. 
In the system adopted in the case of the 
Royal Marines, it was selection distem- 
pered by favouritism. An officer was 
passed over one day and promoted an- 
other day to a command, showing that 
he could not have been incompetent at the 
time he was passed over. He would 
like to know whether any officers who 
joined the corps previous to 1855 had 

een passed over by that system of se- 
lection ? because, if so, clearly the.terms 
upon which they joined the Service had 
been violated and injustice had been 
done to them. If that were so, he 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would inquire into the cases of the 
officers who had been so passed over, 
and would give them some substantial 
compensation. Formerly, field officers’ 

ood-service pensions had been consi- 

ered only tenable by officers on the 
Active List ; but in two recent cases they 
had been allowed to be carried into re- 
tirement, thereby limiting the number of 
rewards for the services of the officers on 
active service. As he had already said, 
one of the evils of the corps was the 
slowness of promotion. That was partly 
owing to the retirement scheme adopted 
some time ago. That scheme did not 
work well and fairly, for there was no 
retirement from the higher ranks. The 
captains—men in the prime of life— 
were those who were retired. A man of 
42 was still capable of rendering very 
good service; but, as the scheme worked, 
men of 50 and 60 in the higher ranks 
seemed not compelled to retire compul- 
sorily at all. In the Army it was gene- 


rally considered that the time of service 
for a captain was 11 years, and for a 
major 20 years; but in the Royal 
Marines there were three captains of 24 
years’ service—double the time that they 
ought to have beeninthatrank. There 
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were no end of lieutenants who would 
have completed 16 or 17 years’ service 
before they got their promotion. In 
speaking of the matter of promotion, it 
was fair that he should say that his re- 
marks applied only to the Royal Marine 
Light Infantry, and not to the Royal 
Marine Artillery, which was in every re- 
spect on a better footing. He would 
give the right hon. Gentleman a few de- 
tails as to what was in prospect as re- 
garded promotion for the present officers 
in the Marines. In 1880 there would 
be no compulsory retirement of generals, 
colonels, lieutenant colonels, or majors. 
Nobody would be retired under the 
scheme above the rank of captain, but 
six captains would be retired, by which 
so many steps would be given to lieu- 
tenants; but even then there would re- 
main asenior lieutenant of 15 years’ ser- 
vice. In 1881 no generals would be 
retired, but one command of a division 
would lapse; there would be no steps 
among generals, lieutenant colonels, or 
majors; and no steps, therefore, would 
be vacant by retirement above the rank 
of captain. Three captains would be 
retired, which would give so many steps 
to lieutenants. There would be then six 
lieutenants remaining of 16 years’ service 
without promotion. In the year 1882 
there would be no general retired, but 
three commands of divisions would 
lapse, and one major would retire; six 
captains, however, must quit the Service, 
and even then the senior lieutenant 
would have 16 years’ service. In 1883 
no general, colonel; or any officer above 
the rank of major would be retired; but 
three majors and 10 captains would be 
compulsorily retired, and there would 
remain even then 10 lieutenants of 16 
years’ service. In that way, there would 
be 25 captains driven out of- the Service 
at the early age of 42 in so short a space 
of time as three years. He thought he 
had shown by these figures that the 
officers of the Marines had really sub- 
stantial grievances to complain of in the 
matter of promotion and in the matter 
of the retirement scheme, which was cer- 
tainly not working fairly and equitably for 
all ranks. In conclusion, he called upon 
the right hon. Gentleman to give the 
same justice to the Marines, who had no 
one to state their views in that House, 
as had been done to the other Services. 
Mr. BENTINCK said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
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Admiralty had been blamed for having 
followed too closely in the steps of his 
Predecessors, by sanctioning unwise 
reductions. His object in rising was 
to refer to what had been stated on 
the subject of cruising ships. It had 
been said, in the first place, that cruising 
ships ought to be able to compete with 
the ships of other nations. But that was 
not all they wanted. They wanted a 
great deal more thanthat. ‘The cruising 
ships of other nations were for the pur- 
pose of cruising only; but the a 
vessels of this country were require 
also for the purpose of protecting the 
Colonies. An attacking ship could judge 
its own time ; but a ship for the purpose 
of ‘defence required to be able to meet 
the foe at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had proposed to lay down some 
new ships. He agreed with the hon. 
Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
in the opinion that the amount of 
iron-clads which it was proposed to 
build was insufficient for the service 
of the country, although he was some- 
what surprised to hear that view ad- 
vocated by a Member of the Govern- 
ment which was remarkable for the 
arsimony of its Naval Estimates. He 
had heard with very much regret from 
the right hon. Gentleman a proposal to 
fit these vessels with twin screws. He 
thought that no greater mistake could be 
made than to furnish those vessels with 
twin screws. <A ship with a single screw 
might be a cruising ship; but a vessel 
with a twin screw was incapacitated 
from sailing. He had, therefore, heard 
with very great regret that it was the 
intention of the right hon. Gentleman 
to construct cruising vessels with twin 
screws, and thus make it almost impos- 
sible for them to be properly navigated. 
He should contend that such ships would 
be almostuseless. These vessels generally 
remained at sea for a great length of 
time, and there certainly would be no 
economy in having vessels with twin 
screws which made them unable to sail. 
Mr. GOSCHEN said, that they had 
been desirous that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Admiralty 
should be able to take Votes for so much 
as was necessary for the conduct of the 
Naval Service during the Recess. He 
did not wish at that moment to stand 
long between the right hon. Gentleman 
and the defence which he would, on this 
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supporters. On that side of the House 
they had been very reticent, and had 
been satisfied to allow the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own supporters to attack 
him. He confessed that he had a con- 
siderable fellow-feeling with the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Admiralty ; he had a great deal of sym- 
pathy for him. Notwithstanding the 
£5,000,000, £6,000,000, or £7,000,000 
of extra money that he had been spend- 
ing on the navy during the past five or 
six years, he was bitterly attacked by his 
own supporters for not having done 
enough. Some hon. Members on the Go- 
vernment side of the House had even 
made two speeches against him. Any- 
one who had been in the habit of sit- 
ting through the naval debates must be 
aware that the speeches were exactly 
the same as were made while the late 
Administration was in Office. They had 
had a speech from the hon. Member for 
West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck), and, that 
they had heard before. They had also 
heard the righthon. Member for Stamford 
(Sir John Hay), who used always to 
make the same kind of speech, perhaps a 
little less complimentary, when the late 
Administration was in Office. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir James Elphinstone) had been re- 
placed by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Gravesend (Capiain Pim), as a critic 
of the proceedings of the First Lord. 
The noble Lord the Member for Chiches- 
ter (Lord Henry Lennox) had been re- 
placed by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Devonport (Captain Price). With 
those differences, the speeches were pre- 
cisely the same as those they had formerly 
been accustomed tohear. The Navy was 
still, it was said, unable to cope with the 
Navies of other countries, and the ships 
were still not the right sort of vessels. 
Those were criticisms to which they were 
well accustomed. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord must painfully 
feel that, notwithstanding his exertions, 
and notwithstanding that a single penny 
he had asked for from that House during 
the last six years had not been denied 
him, he could not give satisfaction. But 
another criticism had been made to the 
effect that he was not building sufficient 
ships. No doubt there was some force 
in that criticism. There were two poli- 
cies which might be adopted—one was 
repairing the Fleet, and the other was 
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building fresh ships. The righthon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Admiralty 
had set his mind to repairing as many 
ships as possible, and he certainly had 
accomplished considerable results in that 
respect. But, unfortunately, the result 
also was that he had been criticized for 
not having built sufficient ships ; and as 
his hon. friend the Member for Pem- 
broke had stated, during the six years 
that the Government had been in Office, 
they had not turned out a single iron-clad 
of their own design from the Dockyard; 
those built by contract, or purchased out 
of the Vote of Credit, of course, being a 
different matter. He made no charge 
against the right hon. Gentleman; but he 
stated what were the simple facts. The 
late Government pursued a different 
policy, for they concentrated a great deal 
of their attention upon shipbuilding, 
and the result was they were abused for 
not having repaired sufficiently. The 
fact was that they adopted a different 
ere to the present Government. No 

etter illustration could be found than 
the case of the Minotaur, which cost 
about £100,000. If they had had to 
deal with that they would, instead of 
having spent £100,000 upon the boilers 
of the Minotaur, have advanced the Ajax, 
and the result would have been on paper 
that they would have had one ship less 
to show. It was in that way that the 
results of the late Administration showed 
unfavourably. They looked to building 
ships, and the result was that that great 
Fleet which was in the Mediterranean, 
and near Constantinople during the late 
troubles, was built and putinto line by the 
exertions of the late Government. But, 
while building, they did not, at the same 
time, concentrate their attention also on 
the repairs of ships. In reply to what had 
fallen from the aby Member for West 
Norfolk, he would point out, although 
the question had not been raised from 
their side, that the late Administration, 
during five years, built 63,000 tons of 
iron-elads; whereas the present Govern- 
ment in six years had built only 50,000. 
Therefore, he felt he was justified in 
speaking of the attention that the late 
Administration had paid to shipbuild- 
ing. The main point seemed to him to 
be this—and he would wish to draw the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman to 
it—namely, that there had been a very 
unanimous feeling in the House that the 
progress of iron-clad ships was inade- 
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quate to the occasion. He hoped his 
right hon. Friend would re-consider his 
proposal, and, by means of economy in 
other matters, increase the amount of 
work to be done be those ships. B 
so doing, he would be acting in accord- 
ance with the feeling of his own sup- 
porters as well as of hon. Members who 
sat upon that side of the House. No 
stronger case could be put than that of 
the Ajax, of which only one-eighth 
would be advanced. Could the right 
hon. Gentleman give any reason why 
only one-eighth of that vessel was to be 
advanced? That was the question that 
he wished to put to him. He did not wish 
to divert his attention from the answer 
that he would give to his own supporters _ 
with regard to Sir Spencer Robinson. 
The hon. and gallant Member for Devon- 
ort had said that it was very important 
or hon. Members, in going to their con- 
stituents, to be able to state that the 
Fleet was not in. the condition depicted 
by Sir Spencer Robinson. He believed 
that a great many hon. Members would 
wish to have an answer to that question, 
not only for electioneering purposes, but 
also in a national point of view. They 
would wish to know whether it was the 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman and 
his advisers that the Fleet was not able to 
cope with any force that was likely to be 
brought against it, or whether too much 
alarm had been raised? The skill of 
Sir Spencer Robinson was universally 
acknowledged ; and it would be satis- 
factory to hon. Members upon that side 
of the House, as well as to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own supporters, that he 
should give them some Farther assurance 
than they now possessed of the incor- 
rectness of Sir Spencer Robinson, He 
was bound to say that there was no 
great confidence expressed in the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman. He said 
that if not in ships, yet certainly in men, 
this country would be equal to other na- 
tions. It seemed to him that by draw- 
ing a distinction between ships and men 
the right hon. Gentleman must have had 
an uneasy feeling in his own mind. 
Under those circumstances, he thought 
it would be doing good service to the 
country if the right hon. Gentleman 
could announce that he intended to make 
greater progress with the ships which 
were being constructed. 
Caprain PIM said, he believed he 
had made himself very clear as to the 
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cause of the falling-off of discipline in 
Her Majesty’s Navy, which he had at- 
tributed to the short-service system then 
prevailing. Perhaps, however, he had 
not read the Return clearly to the 
House; and he would, therefore, now 
just quote the figures bearing upon the 
question of summary punishment. He 
maintained that it was utterly impos- 
sible for any Service to be in a proper 
state of discipline which had, during 
one year alone, summary punishments 
to the number of 26,067 at home and 
84,911 abroad, as appeared by the Re- 
turn. The total of summary punish- 
ments in the Royal Navy, during one 
year alone, had, therefore, amounted to 
If that did not 
clearly show that the discipline of the 
Navy was in a bad state, he did not 
know what would show it. There was 
another point in connection with the 
merchant vessels, which, it had been 
suggested, might be made use of in time 
of war, to which he wished to call the 
attention of his right hon. Friend. The 
First Lord had told the Committee that 
he placed the very greatest confidence in 
the merchant ships he proposed to make 
use of in case of necessity, and that he 
had in view 10, 20, or 30 ready to his hand 
at a moment’s notice. Nobody could 
expect that his right hon. Friend would 
know anything about ships; had he 
ponent that knowledge, he would 

ave seen that the merchant ships on 
which he relied were utterly unfitted for 
the purpose required ; they had a length 
equal to 10 times their beam, and if 
anybody would tell him that such vessels 
could bear guns upon their upper decks 
—why, if that were true, he knew no- 
thing whatever about a ship. He held 
in his hands a newspaper folded up to 
one column—that was, only nine times 
the breadth for length, and, therefore, 
was no exaggeration of the present 
shape of our merchant steamers. Would 
any hon. Member tell him that such a 
shape could either support the weight 
or sustain the strain of firing broad- 
side guns? He wanted his right hon. 
Friend, before he launched into that 
experiment, to take one of our Mer- 
cantile Marine steamers, and put her, 
when flying light, into dock, and run 
out only one gun on either side. He 
did not hesitate to say that, upon 
those conditions, the ship would capsize 
at once—that was to say, only one gun 
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being run out. ee Hon. Members 
might cry ‘‘Oh!” but it was a very easy 
matter for his right hon. Friend to make 
that experiment. Let him apply to a 
firm of shipowners to place one of their 
vessels in dock, and let him run out one 

n in the manner suggested, and he 

elieved that it would be found that 
the vessel would capsize; and, moreover, 
if anyone was rash enough to fire that 
gun all the rivets in the wake of the 
gun would be started, and the ship would 
founder. He thought that before any 
expenditure was gone into for convert- 
ing merchant ships for warlike purposes 
this extremely easy experiment should 
be tried. He asked, was there any hon. 
Member who would not prefer to be in 
a gunboat in a gale of wind rather than 
in a merchant steamer thus fitted? And, 
moreover, this latter class of vessels 
could not be handled at all under sail. 
Take the case of the Australia, which 
vessel had broken her screw-shaft, and 
had altogether broken down the other 
day, lying helpless in the trough of the 
sea. Nothing could be more unsafe than 
to rely upon vessels of that class except 
as beasts of burden. It seemed to him 
a species of madness to rely in the re- 
motest degree upon such vessels, when 
really useful seagoing gunboats could 
be built and maintained for one-fifth of 
the cost of merchant steamers. He had 
thought it his duty to point out the diffi- 
culty which existed in converting and 
making use of merchant steamers at 
enormous cost, be it remembered, for 
the purposes of war, because the right 
hon. Gentleman had laid very great 
stress upon their adoption. In his 
opinion, the idea of making use of these 
vessels was a complete fallacy; and he 
advised the right hon. Gentleman to have 
nothing to do with them; at all events, 
if he was ever persuaded in that direc- 
tion, a dire responsibility would rest 
upon his shoulders, for which he would 
surely be called to account. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF said, he. did not 
agree entirely with the hon. and gallant 
Member who had just sat down that there 
were no vessels in our Mercantile Marine 
Service that could be adapted to the 
purposes of warfare. He was surprised 
that in the course of the discussion no 
reference had been made that evening 
to an event which outside the House had 
attracted a great deal of attention in the 
Naval Service. He referred to the ac- 
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tion in which the Huascar had been en- 

aged. He presumed that the right 
hon. Gentleman had in his possession 
the principal facts connected with that 
action, and that he would see that they 
possessed a very strong interest at that 
moment. A complaint had come from 
both ‘sides of the House because suffi- 
cient progress had not been made with 
the large iron-elad ships. He had no 
doubt that that progress was very slow 
in proportion to what they had been led 
to expect. But, for his own part, he 
did not complain of the Government not 
building those large vessels. His opi- 
nion was that they should build smaller 
vessels of greater power, because he 
considered that that was a type in which 
the Navy were most deficient. They had 
heard also of an experiment for stopping 
holes in the iron plates of ships; but he 
desired to remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the holesknocked in the sides of 
the Huascar were big enough for him to 
walk through. He held that they should 
not rely on any such schemes for repair- 
ing damage when they had had the ac- 
tual experience that iron-clads could be 
destroyed by ramming. He hoped that 
the First Lord of the Admiralty would 
not allow that lesson to be thrown away, 
and that he would give more attention 
to the construction of small but swift 
vessels than to the building of large 
ships. He did not believe that there 
were two corvettes in the Service that 
could steam 14 knots. When the hon. 
and gallant Member for Gravesend (Cap- 
tain Pim) spoke about the Mercantile 
Marine, and said it was of no use to 
the Navy, he had thought, and begged 
to remind him, that some of those ves- 
sels would make uncommonly good A/a- 
bamas. He differed from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Pembroke (Mr. Reed) in his opi- 
nion that in case of war a great many 
naval officers would be required to assist 
in the command of these vessels. We 
should, however, require the assistance 
of some professional men, and would 
have to frame our Estimates accordingly. 
He should be happy to support the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson), 
who would, no doubt, propose an addi- 
tion to the Estimates of the Navy for 
the purpose of retiring some of the 
officers of the Royal Marines. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I assure the 
Committee that the speech I have made 
in introducing the Navy Estimates is by 
no means an electioneering speech; but it 
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is a remarkable coincidence that it should 
be made just after the announcement of 
an immediate appeal to the constituen- 
cies ; while the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Pembroke is an able statement 
of the supposed demerits of the present 
Administration. But, ingenious and able 
as it is, I cannot help remarking upon 
the omission of the fact that it was owing 
to the strong opposition and criticism 
which have appeared in the public 
papers that rendered it necessary that 
a Committee should be appointed, and 
owing to the deference paid to the hon. 
Genilaunn’s prefessional knowledge that 
so long a delay has been incurred in the 
case of the Jnflerible, the Ajax, and the 
Agamemnon. In point of fact, I am 
obliged to hold the hon. Gentleman 
largely responsible for the circumstance 
that those vessels are not now much 
nearer completion, and I cannot help 
remarking that the Admiralty are greatly 
indebted to him for the position in which 
they find themselves. It is a curious 
fact that the hon. Member confined his 
observations to the Dockyards, and did 
not say anything of the Worthampton 
and WVelson built by contract, nor of the 
four other ships bought out of the Vote 
of Credit and added to the Navy. I am 
prepared to admit that if Parliament 
had found more money a larger amount 
of tonnage might have been built. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the City of London (Mr. Goschen) is 
perfectly just in his observation that 
those who devote themselves to the 
building of ships accomplished a greater 
amount of work than those who devoted 
themselves to keeping the Fleet in re- 
pair. I confess that it has been the 
view of the Admiralty that ships that 
were likely to prove efficient should be 
maintained in a state of repair; and we 
have spent a large sum of money for 
that purpose, the consequence being that 
we have now in harbour ships capable 
of affording relief which were not be- 
fore forthcoming. I do not charge my 
Predecessors in Office with any error in 
judgment ; but, in 1874, I am obliged to 
point out there were not in harbour, as 
there are at this moment, ships capable 
of taking their place in line of battle. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the City of London has referred to 
the case of the Minotaur. I am under 
the impression that the Minotaur was, 
however, in the programme handed over 
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certainly the case as regards the Achilles. 
The question we have to answer is— 
Have we built a sufficient number of 
iron-clads? I think we have. But I am 
by no means unwilling that a larger 
number of iron-clads should be built for 
cruising purposes, and the fact that the 
Fleet is in an efficient state of repair 
will enable us, in the future, to spend a 
larger amount in building; but it is our 
clear duty to put ships that are capable 
of taking part in the first line of battle 
in repair before we expend large sums 
in building. Now, Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman who spoke very recently (Mr. 
Goschen) referred to the proportion of 
tons of iron-clads built before we came 
into Office. In 1873-4, I find that the 
iron-clads actually built in that year re- 
presented 7,500 tons—[ ‘No, no 1")}—I 
insist upon it that my right hon. Friend 
the late First Lord of the Admiralty found 
the Navy in difficulty, and that he spent 
money in repairs which amounted, in 
the first year, within a few thousands of 
the sum spent last year, while he was 
able to build only 5,000 tons of iron- 
clads during that year. We have built 
during the past year 7,000 tons of iron- 
clads. The fact is, no rule can be laid 
down. You must proceed upon the ne- 
cessities of the case and according to 
your sense of what is most imperative. 
That is the principle on which we have 
acted. When the Government came 
into Office they found a Fleet requiring 
repair, and they have given it repair. 
Referring to the observations that have 
been made in reference to the additions 
to the Navy under the Vote of Credit, I 
stated, at the time that that Vote was 
taken, that— 


“The addition of 18,000 tons of iron-clads 
would place me in a position to restrict the 
building of iron-clads, and that, consequently, 
I felt if I spent £1,500,000 for the purpose of 
building iron ships at that time that some re- 
duction ought to be made in the number of 
vessels built during coming years.’’ 


And that I considered to be taking up a 
veryreasonable position. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
has referred to ‘‘ the programme so far as 
it has been carried out ;” but I trust he 
has since found, by the Paper placed in 
his hands, that the programme has been 
substantially fulfilled. Again, the hon. 
Member refers to the case of the 
Neptune. I take issue with the hon. 


Gentleman on this question, and I think | 
that the money spent upon that vessel | 
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was a wise outlay, and thatit wasa right 
purchase to make. Reference has been 
made to an article which has appeared 
in one of the periodicals, written by a 
person of great authority. I do not 
think it would be fitting that I should in 
this House attempt to make a com- 
parison between the Navies of France 
and England. It would be obviously 
most undesirable and improper that I 
should make any such comparison. 
What we have to consider is, whether 
the strength of the Fleets of England is 
sufficient for the duties which they may 
be called upon to discharge ? A Minister 
would incur a very great responsibility 
if he shut his eyes to any inefficiency in 
the Fleet. I believe that the Fleets of 
England are sufficient for the duties 
which they are called upon to discharge. 
I believe it to be my duty, however, to 
watch the progress of shipbuilding in 
other countries, and to take care that 
our progress keeps pace with theirs; 
and I further believe that we are capable 
of meeting, at the present moment, any 
probable combinations of Powers at sea 
in any part of the world, while I am 
perfectly confident of the result. Look- 
ing at the increase of strength and 
speed of our cruisers which will be se- 
cured by the course we now propose to 
take, it will be seen that we shall have 
a number of perfected vessels which 
do not exist in any other country, 
and which can come into action with 
anything but iron-clads with con- 
siderable confidence as to the result. 
It has been remarked that our ships 
in course of building existed only on 
paper. Now, it is a serious question 
whether the list of vessels in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Service, placed in Zhe Navy List, 
is a reality or not. I remember a remark 
which fell from my Predecessor which 
was applicable to this subject. He said 
‘that the ships incapable of going into 
action were really nothing more than 
paper ships.” ButI never heard that the 
term ‘‘ paper ships” has ever been used 
in connection with ships in course of con- 
struction. I now come to the points 
raised by the hon. Member for Ply- 
mouth (Mr. Sampson Lloyd). I will 
not go through the whole of the ques- 
tions brought forward by him; but I 
cannot help expressing my regret that 
any officer caoall be obliged to bring a 
personal matter before the House of 
Commons. I fully recognize the right 
of the House of Commons to consider the 
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cases of individuals; but it should, in- 
deed, be a serious grievance that should 
make it necessary to bring it before the 
House of Commons. I believe that dis- 
cipline in the Service would be very 
seriously endangered if every personal 
grievance were to be ventilated in this 
House. I should be sorry to inflict any 
injustice whatever upon any officer, non- 
commissioned officer, or any person in 
Her Majesty’s Service; and upon this 
point I will observe that, in the matters 
referred to, I have been obliged to exer- 
cise my judgment with the full sense of 
the responsibility attaching to it. I 
hope, therefore, for the sake of the corps, 
and for the sake of the Service generally, 
that the grievances of individuals in the 
Navy will not be brought before the 
House. So far as I am informed, I am 
not aware that the amount of dissatisfac- 
tion alluded to really exists; but I am 
aware that, when the retiring scheme 
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was carried into effect some years ago, it | gi 


gave considerable satisfaction; and I 
may point out that, although it is quite 
true that captains in the Marines are re- 
tired at the age of 42, captains in the 
Army are retired at the age of 40. So 
that the former have not so much ground 
for complaint as some hon. Members 
seem to suppose. In leaving this point, 
I wish to say that I shall endeavour to 
discharge my duty with regard to the 
Royal Marines as before, with a full 
sense of their great services, and do 
everything I possibly can to give them 
satisfaction. I can assure the hon. Mem- 
ber for Banffshire (Mr. R. W. Duff) that 
the accounts of the action in which the 
Huascar was engaged are very carefully 
preserved, and very carefully examined ; 
and that as much instruction and infor- 
mation as possible, which was likely to 
be of service to the officers in the Navy, 
has been obtained from that source. 
One thing which struck us very much 
with regard to that action was the re- 
markably bad gunnery of the Huascar. 
In conclusion, I merely express a hope 
that, as another opportunity will be 
afforded to hon. Members for discussing 
these Estimates, the Committee will now 
give me the Vote on Account. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty had accused him of taking no ac- 
count of the ships built by contract dur- 
ing the time that the present Govern- 
His reason for 


ment had been in Office. 
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this, as he had stated, was because the 
ep Administration had been more 
eficient in producing tonnage by con- 
tract than the former. He had a Re- 
turn before him in which he found that 
the tonnage of ships built by contract 
under the previous Administration ran 
as follows:—6,000, 1,600, 5,200, and 
11,200 tons. During the present Ad- 
ministration there had only been two 
years in which the Admiralty had built 
3,000, and one in which they had built 
800 tons. He thought, therefore, he 
was open to no reproach for what he had 
said upon that subject. Touching the 
case of the Huascar, he was afraid that a 
false impression might be produced as to 
the result of that engagement, and he 
desired to read an extract from a letter 
which had been sent to him upon that 
subject. The letter ran as follows :— 


**T was sent on board in the first boat to re- 
port on the condition of the ship, and I will just 
ive you a rough idea of her state. I found 
that one shell struck centre of stem, carrying it 
away, breaking short off with transporting 
chocks, bowsprit bitts, cat and fish davits on 
starboard side; other shot passed through top- 
gallant forecastle, and has shaken it all to atoms, 
parting all deck ends from the waterways; two 
shells passed through fighting turret; one, in - 
passing or after passing, struck end of starboard 
gun carriage, carrying away flap of trunnion, 
and burst, killing all hands belonging to that 
gun; the other passed through near the top, 
destroying all the transverse beams forming 
crown of turret, killing the second commander, 
who was taking a sight at the centre platform to 
fire both guns. The small, elongated, hexagon 
conning tower is pierced and blown to pieces. 
The commander (Gran) was killed inside of this 
tower by our second shot ; nothing of him was 
found but one leg—the rest is supposed to be 
blown to pieces, charred, burnt, pulverized, or 
otherwise, as no other part of his body could be 
found. The ship had six holes through her hull, 
which is four inches armour, ten inches backing, 
and two and a-half inches plates inside; one 
of these holes is very near water-line, another 
is close to stern, passing fore and aft, striking 
stern post, breaking it off, and the same shot 
passed through beams, breaking them off, 
smashed block of preventive tackle and steering 
gear for the second time, killing about seven or 
eight men attending the same at one time. 
Another near the last passed through, tearing 
away three iron beams into ribbons, carrying 
away iron block of the first broken steering 
gear, breaking out fronts of cabins, wood bulk- 
heads, &c. It would take a long time to describe 
the damage done by every shot; but it requires 
seeing to believe the destruction done. One 
12-pounder gun had the muzzle cut off by a 
shot. Fish and cat davits are carried away, 
coamings destroyed, and skylights, decks cut 
up in all directions. Ventilators, riding bol- 
lards for chain forward, perforated with holes 
from seven, nine, and 20-pounder guns, mitrail- 
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leuse and rifles, also mainmast and mizen pole 
for adjusting compass, bulwarks and hammock 
nettings carried away, also portable iron bul- 
warks, which fall down for combat, partly shot 
away and lost, the whole of one side of ports, 
after bulwarks under poop, blown clean out by 
shell. To go on to describe the particulars 
would make a small book. I wish to state here 
that ‘apabalases,’ or shot plugs, are out of 
the question after, or at an armour-clad fight, 
they are entirely useless; not a hole was either 
round, square, or oval, but different shapes, 
ragged, jagged, and torn; the inside parts and 
-inch plating being torn in ribbons, some of 

the holes inside are as large as 4 feet by 3 feet, 
all shapes; there are many shot plugs of pine 
on board here, all sizes, conical shape and long; 
but they are of no use whatever. The scene on 
board no pen can describe, and it would require 
seeing to believe. We had to climb over heaps 
table high of débris and dead and wounded, 
fronts and pieces of cabins, beds, bedding, and 
clothing, bodies, some without heads, others 
without arms, legs, &c., &c., too awful to de- 
scribe. The engines escaped. We fired 46 
Palliser shell, and the engineers who were on 
board say that every shell, or nearly so, must 
have struck, and that every one that struck 
burst on board, doing awful destruction. The 
‘cochrane’ received one shell through upper 
ai or thin plating forward in wake of galley, 
reaking it all to pieces; another passed through 
upper works at commander’s cabin, breaking 
fore and aft bulkhead of cabins in a direction of 
the opposite angle, breaking skylight above 


- ward room, thwart ship bulkhead—wood— 


on, cut in two a 65-inch iron pillar, 
through the erkg store room, struck armour 
plate, glanced off, passed through plating of 
embrasure closet at corner, finishing at after 
gun port, and went overboard. This shell 
passed in at starboard after part of stern, and 
terminated at after battery port port side, but at 
the extreme corner of embrasure below the port, 
which is finished with the wide angle iron, 


carrying out a part of the angle iron in its 
flight. 


Officers taken prisoners .. 28 
Sailors ,, “s .. 144 
Among which are wounded.. (30) 
Killed ., a - «. 69 

Total on board oe 241 


These particulars are as near as I can possibly 
state, and I feel a great pleasure and am thank- 
ful at being spared to be able to give you this; 
and I shall be very pleased at any time to give 
you information respecting the iron-clads.”” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) £680,884, on account, Wages, 
&c. to Seamen and Marines. 


3.) £253,381, on account, Victuals 
and Clothing for Seamen and Marines. 


i £44,871, on account, Admiralty 
Offic 


6. 


Mr. OHILDERS said, that he did 
not wish to take any exception to 
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this Vote, or to the general action of the 
Admiralty in dealing with the Admiralty 
Office. When he was in Office, at the 
end of 1868, one of the first things 
which struck him as requiring alteration 
was the enormously redundant condition 
of the Admiralty Office. There were in 
that Office double or treble the number 
of clerks and officers that were required. 
Under those circumstances, he had 
initiated a very great reduction of offi- 
cers, with the view of-ultimately arriv- 
ing at a number similar to that which 
had now been adopted by his right hon. 
Friend. For this he had been violently 
attacked by right hon. and hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House. 
Every kind of epithet, from cheeseparing 
savings to reckless and ruthless de- 
struction, had been applied to his econo- 
mies. He persevered, however. Nota 
single clerk had been appointed, not a 
single vacancy, filled from that time to 
this; and now another sweeping reduc- 
tion had been made of nearly half the 
clerks. He was glad to give his testi- 
mony to the benefit of the First Lord’s 
scheme; and to say that, having compared 
the state of things which existed at the 
time he took Office with that which had 
now been brought about byhis right hon. 
Friend the present First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, he could sincerely congratulate 
him on what he had effected. He him- 
self, and the right hon. Gentleman had 
succeeded in reducing the number of 
the Admiralty and Accountant General’s 
clerks from 207 to the modest figure 
of 97. He would also wish to con- 
gratulate him upon the considera- 
tion and fairness which he had shown 
in effecting the various changes. Not 
only had the expense of the Office 
been greatly reduced, but its efficiency 
had been greatly increased. He should 
like, however, to express his extreme 
regret at the intelligence that a gen- 
tleman who had rendered very great 
services to the public was about to 
leave the Admiralty under the final re- 
duction which was contemplated. He 
alluded to Mr. James Noel, an officer 
who had been engaged in duties of the 
most confidential and of the most useful 
character at the Admiralty for many 
years. That gentleman had been vir- 
tually the permanent chief of the Office 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty durin 

successive Administrations. He ha 

been in the secrets of every First Lord 
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for the last 15 or 20 years; and now, 
at a comparatively early age, he was to 
be saltved on @ pension, which he (Mr. 
Childers) did not doubt would be of a just 
and liberal character; but still he could 
not help thinking that it would be most 
unfortunate if, through any technical 
reason as to the classification of clerks, 
the services of Mr. James Noel were 
lost to fhe public. He would entreat 
the right hon. Gentleman toconsider whe- 
ther, under some new arrangement, Mr. 
James Noel could not be retained in 
the Admiralty Office, and enabled still 
to discharge those duties by which he 
had already rendered such benefit to 
the Public Service ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that he had 
every desire to meet the views of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Pontefract. It would give very great 
satisfaction to himself and to his Ool- 
leagues if Mr. Noel would consent to 
stay in the Admiralty; but his retire- 
ment had been at his own desire, and he 
did not know how to refuse to allow a 
gentleman to retire who asked to leave 
on the ground of his long service. He 
should be glad to communicate again 
with Mr. Noel on the subject; and if he 
felt disposed to withdraw his application 
for retirement it would be very favour- 
ably received by him. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that he was 
acting on no communication from Mr. 
Noel; but the fact of his retirement 
having come to his knowledge, he had 
felt himself compelled to urge his reten- 
tion in the Service if possible. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, he would like 
to know whether the House would have 
another opportunity of criticizing the 
Admiralty Votes ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that there 
certainly would be another opportunity. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £48,569, on account, Coast 
Guard Service and Royal Naval Re- 
serves, &c. 

(6.) £28,276, on account, Scientific 
Branch. 

(7.) £335,896, on account, Dock- 
yards and Naval Yards at Home and 
Abroad. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
hoped that the Government would lay 
upon the Table of the House a more de- 
tailed programme, showing the work 
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which had actually been carried out 
during the past year. The present de- 
tailed account was so utterly unintel- 
ligible that it was impossible to make 
comparisons by means of it. He had 
compared the programme of tecprenens 
year with that of last year; and, if he 
was accurate, the programme of last 
year had not been carried out with re- 
gard to shipbuilding, and the promised 
advances had not been made. Vessels 
were nothing like so near completion as 
it was promised last year they should be. 
No doubt, money had been spent upon 
them; but the vessels were not so com- 
plete as it was promised they should be. 
For instance, to take the case of the 
Inflexible, it was stated in the Estimates 
of last year that 5,983 tons of that 
vessel had been completed, and 1,293 
tons were promised during the ensuing 
year. But it was now stated that only 
6,490 tons of that vessel had been ac- 
tually finished; so that, instead of 1,293 
tons as promised having been added to 
the vessel, about 500 tons only had been 
completed during the year. Therefore, 
he thought he was justified in saying 
that the programme had not been carried 
out. The money voted for the work had 
probably been spent, not on the comple- 
tion of vessels, but on alterations. He 
thought it would be well if the Govern- 
ment would lay a detailed statement 
with regard to these matters upon the 
Table of the House. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
information required by the hon. Mem- 
ber should be laid upon the Table of the 
House. When the fignres were laid in 
detail before the House it would be 
found, he thought, that the total differ- 
ence between the amount promised and 
the actual tonnage completed only 
amounted to 59 tons. Before the Esti- 
mates were considered, they would be 
able to give a detailed account of the 
work actually done on iron-clad ships. 

An hon. Memser said that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Reading (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) had pointed out that the 
work upon the Jnflexible had not been 
completed to the extent which had been 
promised, but was extremely backward. 
He did not see that it was an answer 
to that observation to show that work 
making up the amount promised had 
been done upon other ships. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
Estimates were prepared on the calcula- 
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tion that a certain sum would complete 
one ton of a vessel. Accordingly, it 
was stated that so many tons would be 
completed, and a certain amount of 
money was asked for. In the course of 
construction of vessels it had been found 
that they were sometimes much more 
expensive than was originally supposed, 
and the consequence was that the work 
done for the money spent fell short of 
what had been originally estimated. At 
present, the mode of estimating the 
work done was, in his opinion, ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory; and he desired 
for the future to frame an Estimate 
showing the original estimated force of 
vessels, and then the work which was 
done on them. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, it was con- 
tended on that side of the House that, 
whereas money had been spent for ship- 
building, yet the work had not been 
done. It was true that there was at 
present very little mode of ascertaining 
the amount of work done except by the 
money spent. He should be very glad 
if the right hon. Gentleman could devise 
some other system, by which a more 
exact comparison could be made between 
the work actually done and the money 
spent in doing it. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, that under the 
old system they had nothing to do with 
the money Estimate for ships. The in- 
troduction of a ton-weight added nothing 
whatever to theirinformation; butmerely 
made the departures from the original 
Estimate more glaring. In the present 
case, what really happened was that the 
old system was not less applicable at the 
end of a ship than at the beginning. 
The remarkable feature of the present 
Administration was that the Estimates 
te forward and sanctioned by the House 

ad never been to any extent completed. 
It seemed to him that the Government 
now proposed to introduce a system to 
make permanent their departures from 
the Estimates laid before the House. 
It was now the custom to make the 
statement that the Estimates laid before 
the House had not been in any way car- 
ried out. The right hon. Gentleman 
had introduced into his programme two 
headings for vessels. One was the esti- 
mated cost of building the hull given in 
the programme of 1879-80, and the 
second the real estimated cost of build- 
ing the hull. Thus it would be seen 
that the estimated cost of building the 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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hull varied from year to year. There 
was another objection to this form ; the 
right hon. Gentleman only proposed to 
compare the Estimates of last year with 
those of the present year. They would, 
therefore, have to hunt back through 
the Estimates for, perhaps, seven years, 
in order to trace the original proposal 
for the cost of a particular vessel. He, 
for one, certainly objected to the system 
of departing from the Estimates laid 
before Parliament being made perma- 
nent. It would give rise to a licence in 
the Estimates for ships, and would set 
aside the whole control of that House 
over the proposals of the Government. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Admiralty had not stated why so small 
a proportion of work was to be done on 
iron-clad vessels during the ensuing year. 
What was the reason that the Ajax and 
the Agamemnon were net to be more ad- 
vanced ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, they could 
do nothing more to those vessels at pre- 
sent, on account of alterations to the 
machinery. 


Vote agreed to. 


(8.) £17,790, on account, Victualling 
Yards at Home and Abroad. 


(9.) £15,861, on account, Medical Es- 
tablishments at Home and Abroad. 


(10.) £5,350, on account, Marine Di- 
visions. 

Caprain PRICE asked if the right 
hon. Gentleman would give some ex- 
planation with regard to the reduction 
in the number of Marines? The num- 
ber of Marines voted for the year was 
13,000, and a Vote on Account of that 
number of men was taken. In another 
part of the Estimates it was stated that 
it was contemplated to reduce the estab- 
lishment of Marines by 250 men. He 
should like to know why that reduction 
was to take place. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that when 
the Estimates for the present year were 
being prepared they were 250 men under 
their strength. Instead of reducing the 
number to be voted, he thought it better 
to leave it at 13,000, so that they could 
work up to that number if they saw fit, 
but to reduce the money asked for to the 
sum which experience showed they would 
require. He might mention that they 

















wére able to obtain men very readily for 
the Marines. 


Vote agreed to. 


(11.) £252,750, on account, Naval 
Stores for Building and Repairing the 
Fleet, &c. 


(12.) £192,250, on account, Machi- 
nery and Ships built by Contract. 


(13.) £139,737, on account, New 
Works, Buildings, "Yard Machinery, and 
Repairs. 


(14.) £18,787, on account, Medicines 
and Medical Stores, &c. 


(15.) £2,312, on account, Martial 
Law, &e. 


(16.). £33,940, on account, Miscel- 
laneous Services. 


(17.) £223,789, on account, Half Pay, 
Reserved Half Pay, and Retired Pay to 
Officers of the Navy and Marines. 


(18.) £205,804, on account, Military 
Pensions and Allowances. 


(19.) £80,607, on account, Civil Pen- 
sions and Allowances. 

(20.) £42,875, on account, Extra 
Estimate for Services not Naval — 
Freight, &c. on account of the Army 
Department. 


(21.) £36,548, on account, Greenwich 
Hospital and School. 


CIVIL SERVICE AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS, VOTE ON ACCOUNT. 


£5,662,400, on account, viz. :— 


Crvit Services.—Olass I., Class II., 
Class III., Class IV., Class V., Class 
VI., Class VII., and the Revenvr 
DEPARTMENTS. 


(22.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That asum, not exceeding £5,662,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or to- 
wards defraying the Chante for the following 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments for the 
gl ending on the 3lst day of March 1881, 


CIVIL SERVICES. 
Oxass I.—Pvusric Worxs anv Buitp- 
INGS. 
Great Britain :— 


Royal Palaces 6 oe ee 
Marlborough House . 


£ 
9,500 
600 
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Revenue Departments. 662 
& 
Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens .. 28,200 
Houses of Parliament ve oe ,000 
Public Buildings .. . 29, 200 
Furniture of Public Offices . . -. 4,100 
Revenue Department Buildings oe 46,000 
County Oourt Buildings .. +» 12,700 
Metropolitan Police Courts . +» 7,000 
Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland 2,100 
New Courts of J ustice, &e... -. 28,000 
Surveys of the United Kingdom _.. 33,400 
Science and Art D ment were 5,100 
British Museum Buildings . 1,200 
Natural History Museum .. -. 7,600 
Edinburgh University Buildin, aa - -° 
Harbours, &c. under Board of e.. 5,000 
Rates on Government pe aiek 
Britain and Ireland) 65,000 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade .. es 2,500 
Treland :— 
Public Buildings .. +. 87,200 
Science and Art Museum, Dublin = 300 
Shannon Navigation é -» 6,000 
Abroad :— 
Lighthouses Abroad » 2,800 
Diplomatic and Consular Buildings . 5,500 


Crass II.—Sanarres AND EXPENSES OF 
Pustic DEPARTMENTS. 
England :— Fs 


House of Lords, Offices .. 11,000 
House of Commons, Offices. . 12,600 
Treasury, including Parliamentary 
Counsel 15,100 
Home Office and Subordinate Depart 
ments .. oe 22,500 
Foreign Office os oe 18,100 
Colonial Office 9,500 
Privy Council Office and Subordinate 
Departments .. oe 8,000 
Privy Seal Office .. 700 
Board of Trade and Subordinate De- 
partments 42,200 
Charity Commission (including En- 
dowed Schools Department) , 8,100 
Civil Service Commission . 7,100 
Copyhold, Inclosure, and Tithe Com- 
mission 4,300 
Inclosure and Drainage Acts Expenses 2,100 
Exchequer and Audit Department .. 14,000 
Friendly Societies, me. 6 1,600 
Local Government Board +. 86,200 
Lunacy Commission oo + ee) = 8,800 
nt -» 16,600 
National Debt Office 4,400 
Patent Office re +e ~—- 7,000 
Paymaster General’s Office . ge GeO 
Public Works Loan Commission «é 2,600 
Record Office e ‘% 5,300 
Registrar General’s Office .. .. 12,000 
Stationery Office and Printi .» 116,000 
Woods, p Bcreron &e., Office o 6,000 
Works and Public Buildings Office of 10,300 
Secret Service . 6,800 
Scotland :— 
Exchequer and other Offices > aoe 
Fishery Board .. - 8,600 
Lunacy Commission i +» 1,600 
Rogistrar General’s Office .. - 1,900 
Board of Supervision . 4,700 
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Treland :— : 3 

Lord Lieutenant’s Household ree 1,900 
Chief Secretary’s Office, &c. -» 9,600 
Charitable Donations and Bequests 

Office .. r' oe 550 
Local Government ‘Board “i 82,800 
Public Works Office va aid 7,700 
Record Office ‘ie se sa 1,500 
Registrar General's Office .. «» 4,100 


Valuation and Boundary Survey .. 5,700 
Crass IIT.—Law anv JUvstIcE. 


England :— & 
Law Charges a -» 18,200 
Public Pamedine 8 ‘Office *.. io Se 
Criminal Prosecutions 50,100 
or Division, High Court of Jus- ‘een 
Pomel 8 Bench, &e. Divisions, High 
Court of Justice 25,700 
Probate, &c. Registries, High Court of 
Justice... 23,300 
Admiralty Registry, High Court of 
Justice... ; 3,000 
Wreck Commission. os 3,400 
Bankruptcy apg (London) -- 9,200 
County Court ve -» 114,100 
Land Aone te «. 1,400 
Revising Barristers, En gland % es 
Police Courts (London oa Sheerness) 8,400 
Metropolitan Police . 150,000 
- County and Borough Police, Great 
Britain (for Inspection only 800 


Convict Establishments in Bogle 
and the Colonies «+ 109,200 


Prisons, England . 119,600 
Reformatory and ‘Industrial Schools, 
Great Britain 66,000 


Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum 6,500 


Scotland :— 
_— Advocate, and ne — 


ings 16,700 
Courts of ‘Law and Justice . «- 16,500 
Register House Departments -- 9,100 
Prisons, Scotland . ‘ «e+ 20,400 

Treland :— 

Law Charges and Criminal Prosecu- 

tions .. 21,700 
Chancery Division, "High Court of Jus- 

tice . oe 9,600 
Queen’s Bench, &e. ‘Divisions, ditto .. 7,100 
Land Judges’ Offices, ditto . ore 2,900 
Probate, &c. Registries, ditto a 2,900 
Court of Bankruptcy — »- 2,600 
Admiralty Court Registry .. =e 450 
Registry of Deeds.. ‘ -. 6,000 
Registry of J udgments Se RP 750 
County Court Officers, &c. .. 20,600 
Dublin Metropolitan Police (including 

Police Courts) .. ° .. 84,600 
Constabulary ‘ . 880,000 
Prisons, Ireland -. 86,500 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools . 22,800 


Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum .. 1,700 


Oxass [TV.—Enpvucation, Screncz, AND 
Art. 
England :— £ 
Public Education .. -» 970,000 
Science and Art Department -» 110,000 
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& 
British Museum .. vs -» 60,000 
National Gallery .. oe o. 4,409 
National Portrait Gallery .. * 600 
Learned Societies, &c. PE; -» 8,000 
London University 2,800 
Dee | Sea Exploring Expedition (Re- 
1,200 
gyaney and Melbourne International 
Exhibitions ee ee oe 2,000 
Scotland :— 
Public Education .. os +. 220,000 
Universities, &e. .. ie «. 4,700 
National Gallery .. a6 ols 600 
Treland :— 
Public Education .. ye -- 815,000 
Teachers’ Pension Office .. ‘is 500 
Endowed Schools Commissioners... 200 
National Gallery .. ee ve 600 
Queen’s University ee 5 aes 
Queen’s Colleges .. ve -» 8,500 
Royal Irish Academy oe ‘“e 500 


Crass V.-—CotonrAt, ConsvLAR, AND 
OTHER Forrian SERVICES. 


£ 

Diplomatic Services 58,000 
Consular Services . ‘i 62,500 
Colonies, Grants in ‘Aid ‘3 9,000 
Orange River Territory and St. Helena 600 
Suez Canal (British Directors) ‘i 450 
Suppression of the Slave Trade co. OO 
Tonnage Bounties, &c. Se .. 8,000 
Cyprus Police S -» 6,500 
Subsidies to Telegraph Companies oe 


17,500 


Crass VI.—SupERANNUATION AND ReE- 
TIRED ALLOWANCES, AND GRAZUITIES 
FOR QOHARITABLE AND OTHER Pur- 
POSES. 


Superannuation and Retired Allow- £ 

ances .. - 200,000 
Merchant Seamen’ 8 Fund Pensions, &e. 7,100 
Relief of Distressed — Seamen 


Abroad.. is 8,100 
Pauper Lunatics, England .. oe -- 
Pauper Lunatics, Scotland . ee 


Pauper Lunatics, Ireland .. ne 60,500 
Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland .. 4,300 
Savings Banks and Friendly Societies 


Deficiency -- 
Miscellaneous Charitable ‘and other 

Allowances, Great Britain 1,000 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other’ 

Allowances, Ireland oe MO 


Crass VII.—Miscetitanzous, SpEciAL, 
AnD TEMPORARY OBJECTS. 


& 
Temporary Commissions .. +. 14,000 
Miscellaneous Expenses .. -» 1,700 
Total for Civil Services. . $4,392,400 
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REVENUE DEPARTMENTS, 
Customs .. . 110,000 
Inland Revenue s . 200,000 
Post Office $ : .. 410,000 
Post Office Packet Service .. .. 200,000 
Post Office Telegraphs os +. 350,000 





Total for Revenue Departments £1,270,000 
Grand Total ox £5,662,400 








Mr. DILLWYN said, that he made 
no objection to this Vote being taken, as 
it was, under very exceptional circum- 
stances. At the same time, he must 
protest against its being regarded as a 
precedent. The Civil Service Estimates 
were increasing in a manner which de- 
manded severe criticism upon the part 
of the House, and showed that there 
was very great waste in drawing them 
up. At the same time, it was obviously 
impossible in an expiring Parliament to 
scan or criticize them; and he should 
make no objection to the Vote being 
taken. 


Vote agreed to. 
House resumed. 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 


Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
day. 


BLIND AND DEAF-MUTE CHILDREN 
BILL—[Bur11 41.] 
Wheethouse, Mr. Montague Scott, Mr. 
Benjamin Williams.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress 4th March. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (On the application of 

arents of any deaf-mute or blind child, 

Board of Guardians may send such child 
to school). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 9, after “ child,’’ insert “resi- 
dent in any sueh union or parish.”—(Mr. 
Monk.) 

Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 


Mr. MONK said, that the Amendment 
he was about to move had been care- 
fully framed, and had been taken from 
the Irish Act of 41 & 42 Vict. c. 60. He 
intended that the clause should run 
thus—‘‘ To any school fitted for the re- 
ception of young persons suffering under 


(Mr. 
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such infirmities.” It would be seen that 
it would then run on all fours with the 
Irish Act. He begged to move the 
Amendment standing in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 17, leave out ‘‘such child, 
whether,” and inse “young persons suffering 
under such infirmities.”—(Mr. Monk.) 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
17, leave out ‘‘ shall or shall not have,” 
and insert ‘‘ having.’’—( Mr. Monk.) 


Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, he must 
oppose the Amendment. There were 
many schools which did not require to 
be certified at all. 

Mr. MONK said, the object of the 
Amendment was that children should 
only be sent to such schools as had been 
certified under the provisions of 25 & 
26 Viet. c. 48. That, as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman knew, was a usual 
form. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, he did not 
want to make it absolutely necessary that 
the school should be certified to which 
the children were to be sent. There 
were many schools which did not require 
to be certified at all; and he wanted to 
bring both descriptions within the Bill. 

Mr. MONK said, the Amendment was 

erfectly right as it stood on the Paper. 

f the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would allow it to stand it would be far 
better. There were very strong objec- 
tions taken to children being sent to 
schools which were not certified and not 
under the control of Government. 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 27, after “burial” insert 
“ Provided always, That the amount to be paid 
by such union or parish for the reception, main- 
tenance, and education of every such pauper 
child so received in any such school shall not 
exceed the sum of five shillings weekly.”—(Mr. 
Monk.) 


Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, that this 
Amendment would render the portion of 
the Bill which provided for the education 
and maintenance of children almost 
nugatory, practically. He did not wish 
to delay the Committee for a moment ; 
but he had in his mind an instance in 
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which the Board of Guardians refused 
to send a child to the Liverpool School, 
leaving that child without education and 
without care. It could not be too much 
to ask that children should have some- 
thing more spent upon them than the 
sum named. 

Mr. MONK said, he wished to re- 
mind the hon. and, learned Member 
that he had accepted this Amendment 
last year at the recommendation of 
the Home Secretary. It had been 

roposed last year that the sum should 

e limited to 3s. 6d. a-week ; but after 
some discussion a compromise was ef- 
fected, and the sum of 5s. a-week agreed 
upon. This Proviso was the exact coun- 
terpart of one in the Irish Act of 1878. 
It had never been intended that these 
children should be maintained and edu- 
cated entirely out of the rates. What 
was meant was, that a portion of the 
expense should be borne by their parents, 
and 58. a-week was certainly as much as 
the ratepayers ought to be called upon 
to pay. They had a precedent in the 
Act passed the year before last for the 
relief of poor afflicted persons in Ireland, 
and he must certainly press his Amend- 
ment. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he was afraid that there would be 
some difficulty in going beyond the 
amount of 5s.; and he reminded his hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Wheelhouse) 
that to do so would be to go outside the 
amount of the allowancesin the case of in- 
dustrial schools. He could hardly assent 
to the payment of a larger sum than that 
at present granted in the case of insti- 
omc having similar duties to per- 
orm. 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly . 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 


Resolutions [March 5] reported, and agreed to: 
—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Rarxes, 
Mr. Cuancettor of the Excnequer, and Sir 
Henry Seiwin-[sserson. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 


Ur. Wheelhouse 
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PROBATES OF WILLS, &0, [STAMP DUTIES ] 
BILL. 


Resolutions [March 5] reported, and agreed to ; 
—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Rarxzs, 
Mr. Cuancettor of the Excurquer, and Sir 
Henry Sztwin-IBBertson. 

Bill presented, and read the firsttime, [Bill104.] 





BURIAL LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolwed, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Burial Laws. 

Resolution reported :— Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Granruam and Mr. Marx 


Srewakt. 
Billpresented, and read the first time. [ Bill 103.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 


Aske 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 9th March, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuio Buis—First Reading— 
Neglected Lunatics (Ireland) * (31). 

Second Reading—Artizans Dwellings Act (1868) 
Amendment Act per) Amendment * (21); 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional 
Orders (Banbridge &c.) * (25). 

Committee — Report — Settled Land (14-32); 
Conveyancing and Law of Property * (15-38) ; 
Indian Salaries and Allowances* [22]. 


ARMY—THE AUXILIARY FORCES—THE 
EASTER MONDAY VOLUNTEER 
REVIEW. 


Viscount BURY: I regret to state 
that the Dissolution of Parliament, as 
announced yesterday, affects the ques- 
tion of the Easter Monday Review. The 
Volunteer Regulations lay down that 
Volunteer corps are not to be assembled 
for any purpose whatever between the 
issue of the Writ and the termination 
of the election. It is possible that pro- 
ceedings in connection with elections 
may be going on in some boroughs on 
Easter Monday; and if the polling is 
not fixed for that day in Brighton, it is 
quite possible it may be fixed in other 
boroughs where Volunteer corps may 
assemble. If troops of the Regular 
Forces should take part in the Review, 
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as we had anticipated, the Volunteers 
would be liable to the Army Discipline 
Act (section 169—8) and thus come 
under the Act, 10 Vict. c.21, which makes 
it illegal for them to assemble within 
two miles of any ‘city or place” on 
days of nomination, election, or polling. 
There is the possible alternative of 
allowing the Volunteers to assemble 
without any Regular officers or troops. 
But this would seem to be very unadvis- 
able; and then arises the further ques- 
tion, whether the Review, if so held, 
would not run the risk of failure, by 
Volunteers who are electors absenting 
themselves from the Review for the pur- 
pose of attending the elections in their 
own boroughs. On the whole, in view of 
the legal and other difficulties, it would 
seem to be advisable to postpone the 
Review. If, however, a desire be ex- 
pressed to hold a Review at Whitsuntide, 
the authorities will, no doubt, be ready 
to grant the same facilities as those 
which they were prepared to give at 
Easter. 


SETTLED LAND BILL—(No. 14.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Toe LORD CHANCELLOR, in 
moving that the House should go 
into Committee on this Bill, said, he 
only 1 pte nm that it should be com- 
mitted pro formd, inorder that it might be 
placed before the House and the country 
in as complete a state as possible. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill.”"—( Zhe Lord Chancellor.) 


Eart GRANVILLE said, he regretted 
that a slight indisposition prevented his 
being present in the House on the 
second reading of this Bill and the Con- 
veyancing and Law of Property Bill. 
He had wished to make some remarks 
on what they contained and what they 
omitted. It would not be becoming in 
him to inflict a second reading speech 
upon the House on this formal stage of 
the Bill; but there were some questions 
which he should like to ask. The first 
arose from the announcement made the 
previous night. He should be glad to 
know whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment intended to pass these Bills through 
the House of Lords before the Dissolu- 
tion? He might ask with advantage for 
the public, who took great interest in 
this matter. He should be glad to know 
what answer there could be to the sug- 
gestion made by the noble and learned 
Lord behind him (Lord Selborne) that 
existing and future settlements should 
be treated in the same way? The dif- 
ference was considerable ; but even if it 
were not, whichever was the best way 
ought surely to be applied to both. He 
found, also, that there was a difference 
of opinion even among the lawyers as 
to the powers given by the Bill to limited 
owners under future settlements. Could 
he, if stimulated only by the desire to 
increase his life income by the sale of 
land, investing the produce in certain 
securities giving a rather higher rate 
of interest, without the same deductions 
from gross income, do so? Or would 
the remainder-man be able under the 
Bill to bring him into Court to force him 
to apply the purchase-money to some of 
the other purposes mentioned in the 
Bill? There was one other point on 
which he should like an explanation. 
Why, if the life-tenant had power to sell 
the estate, should he be debarred from 
selling the mansion? He knew there 
was a sentiment on this point, and that 
the provision was not without precedent. 
But if a man sold his estate, or the 
greater part of it, without the house, it 
would in most cases diminish the value 
of the estate; while it left a positive 
white elephant on the hands of one who, 
on the hypothesis, had not money to 
spare. He was aware that power was 
given to the trustees and to the Courts ; 
but there seemed to be no directions as 
to what principle was to be adepted by 
them when such an applieation was 
made. 

Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that it had been thought. advisable to 
make the mansion house an exception. 
There would not be power to the limited 
owner to grant a long lease of the man- 
sion house or to sell it without the leave 
of the Court: but as there were cases in 
which it might be desirable to even sell 
the mansion house, the Court would 
have a discretionary power in the 
matter. It would be for the Court to 
say whether, in its opinion, there were 
good reasons for either making a long 
lease of or selling the mansion house. 
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As regarded the investment of money 
derived from the sale of land, the pro- 
posal was that it should be employed 
for the various purposes enumerated in 
the Bill, or invested in any of those 
securities in which the Court of Chancery 
was authorized to invest the money 
under its control. The remainder-man 
would have no power to re-invest it in 
land during the lifetime of the tenant for 
life. The difference made in the Bill 
between existing settlements and future 
settlements was not very great. The 
tenant for life in existing settlements 
would have to apply to the Court for 
leave to sell, while the tenant for life in 
future settlements could sell by leave of 
the trustees. One strong reason for this 
difference was that in some existing 
settlements there might be no trustees 
to whom the tenant for life could apply 
for leave to sell; but in future settle- 
ments there would be such trustees. If 
they made no objection, the tenant for 
life would have the power to do what 
he proposed ; but if they did, the Court 
of Chancery would decide whether the 
power should be exercised or not. He 
asked their Lordships to go into Com- 
mittee on this and the Conveyancing 
and Law of Property Bill, in order that 
Amendments might be inserted in them 
which would make them more complete; 
but he did not do so with the idea that 
the Bill could become law in the present 
Parliament. 

Motion agreed to: House in Committee 
accordingly. 

Bill reported without Amendment ; 
Amendments made; Bill re-committed to 
a Oommittee of the Whole House on 
Friday the 19th instant; and to be 
printed as amended. (No. 32.) 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT—THE PRISONS 
ACT, 1868—EXECUTIONS IN CHEET- 


HAM AND KIRKDALE GAOLS. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Lorv HOUGHTON, in rising to call 
the attention of the House to the pre- 
sentment of the jury empanelled to sit 
on the body of William Cassidy, exe- 
cuted in Cheetham Prison, with respect 
to the admission of reporters; and to 
move— 

‘That it is the opinion of this House that it 
is advisable that other than official persons 
should be present at intramural executions.” 


The Lord Chancellor 


{LORDS} 
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said, that this was a matter that had 
created considerable public interest ; and 


the conversation which took place the 
other night, in the House of Commons, 
was not sufficiently satisfactory to enable 
him to dispense with the necessity for 
bringing the matter forward. There 
was, no doubt, a change in public opinion 
upon this subject; for during the long 
period that he took an interest in this 
question he was not able to induce any 
Government to bring about the change 
in the law that had now taken place. It 
was also, by a strange accident, that he 
was now called upon to ask a very differ- 
ent question. Among the Ministers that 
he had communicated with upon the 
subject was one in whose abilities he 
had the greatest confidence (Sir James 
Graham); but he was unable to convince 
him that it would be proper to execute 
criminals away from the public gaze 
within the walls of a prison, or that this 
could be done without offending the 
sense of public justice. The important 
change, however, was made by an Act 
of Parliament in 1868, That Act pro- 
vided for the execution of criminals 
within the prison walls; but no pro- 
vision was made for the admission of 
reporters, the discretion of admitting 
anyone within the gaol being in- 
vested in the Sheriffs. They all 
knew, from the reports in old chroni- 
cles, that scandalous scenes were enacted 
in the Tr apaag after this period, and 
eventually an order was made by the 
Home Office to exclude reporters. Even 
then, however, the reporters mingled 
with the crowd outside and obtained 
from the officials an account of the exe- 
cution, and were able to writean account. 
The Act of 1868 provided that certain 
persons should be admitted—such as 
the chaplain, the gaoler, the surgeon, 
and such relatives of the criminal as the 
Sheriffs thought fit; but as time went 
on the powers of the Sheriff got smaller 
and smaller, until such matters were 
left, for the major part, in the discretion 
of the Visiting Justices. The Act that 
had transferred the jurisdiction over the 
prison from the Visiting Justices to the 
Home Office had virtually and by impli- 
cation altered the operation of the law. 
The authority of the High Sheriff was 
supposed to remain paramount when it 
was not interrupted by direction from 
the Home Office, and the Visiting Jus- 
tices could no longer admit such persons 
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"as they —— fit. The practice of the 
admission of reporters had been vari- 
ously exercised. In the prisons of his 
own county—Yorkshire—all reporters 
were excluded on one occasion; on an- 
other more than a dozen were admitted ; 
generally three or four were present; 
and at the execution of Peace, whose 
case had created great sensation, there 
were about 40 applications, but only four 
reporters were allowed to be present. 
No special attention appeared to have 
been called to those circumstances. But 
in the case of Cassidy, who was executed 
in the early part of this year, the High 
Sheriff of Lancashire, on his own special 
authority, refused to allow any reporter 
to be in attendance. The importance 
attached to that refusal showed that a 
public opinion had been formed upon 
the question; and he believed that such 
an action as that pursued was not only 
peculiar, but that it was not in accord- 
ance with public opinion. The Coroner, 
in the full exercise of his right, declined 
to hold the inquest on the body within 
the prison, and empanelled a Jury out- 
side. The Jury made a presentment to 
the Home Office, expressing a wish that 
on future occasions reporters of the 
Press should be allowed to be present at 
executions. In the same county—Lan- 
cashire,—namely, at Kirkdale Gaol, two 
prisoners had been executed, and on that 
occasion the High Sheriff absolutely re- 
fused to allow any reporters to be pre- 
sent. Some communication appeared to 
have taken place between the Home 
Office and the High Sheriff, and subse- 
quently the latter expressed his willing- 
ness to admit the representative of one 
of the papers, whose editor had written 
to him on the subject, but on three con- 
ditions, which were, in effect—to report 
the fact that the execution was carried 
out humanely or otherwise; to publish 
no detailed account of the appearance of 
the prisoners, either before or after the 
execution ; and to supply no other paper 
with information in contravention of 
those conditions. The editor of the 
paper in question declined to accede to 
the conditions laid down, and the other 
Liverpool journals took a similar step. 
At the inquest the Jury expresseda strong 
opinion that the representatives of the 
Press should be present, not only at the 
inquest, but also at the execution. Look- 
ing at this question from a larger point of 
view, he might fairly call upon the House 
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to affirm the proposition he submitted to 
their consideration—that it was advisa- 
ble that other than official persons should 
be present at intramural executions. If 
ever any notion got abread that this 
terrible penalty of the law was not car- 
ried out with due solemnity, and with 
the greatest possible humanity, such an 
impression would have an injurious effect 
upon the public mind. If the Govern- 
ment took the same view, he would be 
content to leave the whole matter to the 
discretion of the Home Office, whether 
they should adopt the American plan of 
empanelling a Jury of execution—that 
was, a Jury of independent persons who 
could be present at the execution; or 
whether a certain portion of the prison 
yard might be used for the admission of 
the general public; or whether a selec- 
tion should be made from the represen- 
tatives of the Press where the applica- 
tions where numerous? Whatever 
course the Home Office might adopt, he 
trusted they would, at any rate, satisfy 
the just demands for publicity, combined 
with the requirements of public feeling. 


Moved to resolve, ‘‘ That it is the opinion of 
this House that it is advisable that other than 
official persons should be present at intramural 
executions.” —{ The Lord Houghton.) 


Viscount SIDMOUTH regretted that 
a proposal, abrogating to a great extent 
a just and proper law against public exe- 
cutions, should emanate from a noble 
Lord who was well known to be of a 
poetical and refined mind. He was sorry 
that the noble Lord should make him- 
self the mouthpiece of the public Press 
onaquestion of this kind. It had been es- 
tablished, beyond doubt, that executions 
conducted in public had a brutalizing 
effect ; thatcertain classes delighted in the 
horrors attending such spectacles; and 
that the facts were exaggerated by the 
worst part of the public Press. Surely 
the functions of the Jury were sufficient 
to satisfy public opinion; and then, in 
addition, there was the character of the 
persons who were entrusted with the 
execution as a security that the execu- 
tion was carried out in a decent and pro- 
er manner. He thought that it would 
e well that the Legislature should pro- 
vide that reporters should be altogether 
excluded from executions. 
Eart FORTESCUE thought that the 
High Sheriff of Lancashire had exercised 
a sound discretion in excluding reporters 
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from these scenes. He regretted, how- 
ever, that at one of the executions re- 
ferred to the jurors had not been ad- 
mitted ass tors. He did not see 
why a complaint should be made as to the 
non-admission of reporters, if they would 
not consent to confine their accounts 
to the unsensational circumstances con- 
nected with the execution. If this were 
not done, the object for which public 
executions had been abolished would be 
defeated, and they would again have 
those revolting and disgusting details of 

ublic executions, which a leading article 
in The Times had so graphically discou- 
raged. The clamour against capital 
punishment had very much died away 
since those details had ceased to be 
brought under the public eye; and he 
did not wonder, therefore, that the op- 
ponents of capital punishment joined in 
the cry against the exclusion of reporters 
from the places of execution. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, he had 
followed the remarks of the noble Lord 
who made the Motion with some surprise, 
because they naturally led to a repeal of 
the Act of 1868. There was no adequate 
ground of complaint that publicity was 
not given, and there was no desire not 
to give due publicity to executions under 
the law. He thought that the action of 
the High Sheriff must be viewed with 
satisfaction by most persons. It might 
be said that the newspaper Press con- 
sisted of gentlemen to whom the public 
were very much indebted; but no body 
of reporters was wiser than the most 
foolish one of the whole number ; and if 
they admitted the right divine of the 
whole body of reporters to be present at 
executions without check or without con- 
trol, they would leave it in the hands of 
the most foolish and the most sensational 
of the reporters to send forth to the peo- 
ple any statement that he might think 
proper, regardless of the consequences 
to the morals of the population. It was 
clear that whatever was left to the dis- 
cretion of a person was left to his indis- 
cretion; and he would rather leave the 
matter in the hands of the High Sheriff 
than in those of any other persons who 
were irresponsible. The High Sheriff 
of Lancashire did not impose any ab- 
solute condition of absence on the re- 

orters ; but the conditions which he laid 
own as to their admission were wise and 
judicious. Formerly, the Visiting Jus- 


tices had power to admit persons to wit- 
Earl Fortescue 
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ness executions; but by the Prisons Act 
that power was transferred to the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment; but he, having no local know- 
ledge, and having no means really in his 
power of exercising any discrimination, 
which would be itselfan invidious task, 
left it entirely to the High Sheriff, who 
was responsible for the due administra- 
tion of the law. The noble Lord had 
said that the High Sheriff was not para- 
mount, and was not responsible for the 
due administration of the law. That 
was not a fair representation of the case. 
The High Sheriff was paramount, and 
was responsible for the due administra- 
tion of the law; and he very much 
doubted if the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department imposed upon that 
functionary conditions which were not 
warranted by law, whether the High 
Sheriff would not regard them as advice 
merely, which he might or might not 
follow. The question was really a very 
simple one. Were they to allow facilities 
for discussing the degrading details of 
the last moments of notorious malefac- 
tors? If they were disposed to say that 
such things should be allowed, they 
would strike a great blow at the Act of 
1868. The noble Lord said that pub- 
licity was the essence of British justice. 
No doubt that was so, and Parliament 
had laid down that due publicity should 
be given to executions; but that publicity 
was to be in the presence of those whose 
duty it was to see that justice was fully 
carried out, and not to allow disgusting 
and degrading details to be given by 
every wretched penny-a-liner to be sent 
to the newspapers. He contended that 
the Press could not be indiscriminately 
admitted. The High Sheriff made an 
offer to the various Liverpool newspapers 
to be admitted under the conditions 
which had been described, and which 
they declined; and unless their Lord- 
ships were prepared to say that there 
should be indiscriminate and uncon- 
trolled admission, they must place some 
restriction on the admission. The Act 
of Parliament said that certain officials 
should be present, and when the execu- 
tion was over there had to be an inquiry 
before the Coroner and a Jury. The 
noble Lord suggested that there should 
be one of three courses pursued. The 
first was, that there should be a special 
Jury empanelled in the prison. He 
(Earl Beauchamp) did not say that that 
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could not be done; but he thought that 
in the end they would come to be re- 
garded as mere officials, and their pre- 
sence would really give no additional 
satisfaction to the public. The next 
course he suggested was, that a portion 
of the open yard should be devoted to 
the public; but that would reproduce all 
the worst features of the scene that used 
to take place before Newgate; and so 
far from its securing the proper fulfil- 
ment of the law, it would be the means 
of bringing its highest punishment into 
contempt. The third remedy suggested 
by the noble Lord was that a certain 
number of selected reporters should be 
sent from the newspapers who should be 
present; but he thought he had suffi- 
ciently answered that by what he had 
said with reference to the discretion ex- 
ercised by sensational reporters. Be- 
lieving, as he did, that the Act of 1868 
provided all necessary safeguards to 
secure that the law was fully vindicated 
and the identity of the criminal executed 
established, he must oppose the Motion. 

Lorpv ABERDARE said, that he was 
not at all satisfied with the statement of 
the noble Lord who represented the 
Home Office in that House. He (Lord 
Aberdare) would not be for indiscrimi- 
nate admissions to executions; but he 
thought that the Statute contemplated 
considerable publicity, and that it was 
not in accordance with English notions 
that executions should be witnessed by 
only the officials of the gaol. There 
were two means by which publicity 
might be secured—first, by the presence 
of the High Sheriff; secondly, by that 
of the Visiting Justices, or some such 
omer appointed for the purpose. 

ow, publicity was desirable to a certain 
extent. But the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department threw upon the 
Sheriff the whole responsibility as to the 
admission of persons at executions. Was 
that a satisfactory state of things? The 
answer given was that the High Sheriff 
was a person whom they could implicitly 
trust. But why? What guarantee was 
there that the High Sheriffs would exer- 
cise that discretion wisely? They were 
not appointed beeause of any special 
qualifications, but because they pos- 
sessed so many thousands or hundreds 
a-year. One High Sheriff might take 
one view of the matter, and another 
take a different view. One great source 
of publicity had disappeared—namely, 
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that of the presence of the Visiting Jus- 
tices. The Visiting Justices were far 
more likely to exercise a sound discre- 
tion than the High Sheriffs. He thought 
it desirable, therefore, that some other 
means should be adopted of securin 
that the cireumstances of humanity an 
decency were observed than at present. 
He regretted the alteration which had 
taken place by the action of the Govern- 
ment in passing the Prisons Act. He 
thought frat the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department would do well to 
consider how the matter of publicity 
should be duly attended to without intro- 
ducing any of those details the publica- 
tion of which they all deprecated. He 
hoped that some general regulation on 
the subject would be made by authority. 

Viscount Cransroox and Lord Den- 
MAN rising at the same time to address 
the House, 

Eart GRANVILLE moved that Vis- 
count CRANBROOK be heard. 


On Question, agreed to. 


Viscount CRANBROOK said, that 
there appeared to be no difference of 
opinion, with the exception of that which 
had been expressed by the noble Lord 
who had introduced the subject, as to the 
value of the alteration which had been 
made in the law; and, so far as he was 
aware, there was no complaint on the 
part of the general public that the pri- 
soner left for execution was not duly and 

roperly executed according to law. 
But it was a very remarkable fact that 
those persons who wished for more pub- 
licity had been exactly those who were 
in favour of the abolition of that punish- 
ment; whereas those who were in favour 
of private executions were those who 
were against the abolition of capital 
punishment. A good deal had been said 
as to the injury done to the morals of 
the public, and that was one of the most 
important points connected with the 
question ; and he contended that there 
was a great injury done to morals by 
the descriptions given of what was said 
and done by eriminals in their last 
moments. Now, why had this question 
arisen? It was in consequence of a 
remonstrance on the part of theCoroner’s 
Jury that reporters were exeluded ; but 
there was no desire to exclude them 
absolutely. Certain officials had to be 
present, and the High Sheriff had the 
power to admit persons; and he had no 
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doubt that power would be exercised 
with discretion. He thought it would 
be very unwise that other than official 
persons should be allowed, as a general 
rule, to be present. He submitted that 
there was at present sufficient publicity. 
The law had Soon in force for 12 years, 
and its operation had never been called 
in question until recently, and he hoped 
the Motion would be rejected. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that an hon. 
and learned Relative of his had 12 years 
ago predicted that, if the Act in ques- 
tion passed for a few years, complaint 
would be made of private assassinations 
in prisons. This debate showed that 
such a complaint would haye been un- 
founded, and High Sheriffs whom he 
had seen in every part of England were 
well worthy of the trust reposed in 
them; and the High Sheriff of Lan- 
cashire, whose office was paid, and whose 
expenses used to be guaranted by the 
Under Sheriff on account of the fees re- 
ceived by him, had exercised a wise dis- 
cretion in not allowing the danger of 
scenes like those which followed Peace’s 
execution, being again incurred. 

Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
there was no difference of opinion as to 
the necessity for preventing those de- 
moralizing accounts of executions which 
used to appear in the public papers. 
His noble Friend (Lord Houghton) had 
said there was no security at present 
that executions were properly carried 
out; and he pressed upon the Govern- 
ment that the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department should consider 
whether an arrangement could not be 
made by which the officials should be 
guided upon all occasions. They had 
all great confidence in the Executive 
Government of the country; but they 
would like persons to be present who 
were independent of the State. He 
would refer. to an analogous case. 
There had been a Commission as to 
the working of the Penal Servitude 
Acts. The Commissioners reported that 
the administration of the convict system 
was, on the whole, excellent. But they, 
nevertheless, suggested that in order to 
strengthen the authorities and give con- 
fidence to the public, some non-official 
persons should be appointed to visit the 
prisons. He understood that the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
had determined to act upon these sug- 
gestions, and he thought that something 


Viscount Cranbrook 
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might be done in the same way in this 
matter. 

Tue Duxz or NORTHUMBERLAND 
begged to remind the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Kimberley) and their Lordships 
that the publicity desired by the noble 
Earl, beyond that of the presence of the 
officials, was already secured by that of 
the friends of the sufferer, and of any 
magistrates who might choose to attend. 
The question had, therefore, no analogy 
whatever to that of the penal servitude 
system quoted by the noble Earl. 

Lorpv HOUGHTON, in reply, said, 
this matter had occasioned a great deal 
of excitement in the large centres of 
population, and he feared, unless some- 
thing were done, it would continue. In 
the Press notices about ‘‘ strangulation ”’ 
were to be read, and almost the whole 
of the London Press supported the ad- 
mission of some non-official person to 
be present at these executions. At pre- 
sent the matter seemed small; but it 
might rise to be one of public danger 
in the administration of the law. Some 
steps ought to be taken through the 
Home Office ; for if, public opinion were 
not in some degree satisfied, the results 
would be serious and unfortunate. 
Under all the circumstances, he would 
not divide the House upon the Motion. 


Original Motion put, and resolved in 
the negative. 


House adjourned at half past Six 
o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


eee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 9th March, 1880. 


MINUTES.] — Serect Commirrers—Report— 
Sugar Industries [No. 106]; Merchant Ships 
Laden in Bulk [No. 110]. 


WITHDRAWAL OF RESOLUTION. 
Qo 
CLOSING OF PUBLIC-HOUSES ON 
SUNDAY. 


Mr. STEVENSON: Sir, in conse- 
quence of the necessary absence of many 
hon, Members, and the impossibility of 
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obtaining an adequate discussion on the 
subject, I do not intend to proceed with 
the Resolution which stands in my name 
for Friday next in favour of closing 
public-houses on Sunday. At the 
same time, I beg to give Notice that if 
I have the honour of a seat in the new 
Parliament, I will, on the earliest op- 
portunity, by Bill or by Motion, bring 
the subject forward. 


QUESTIONS. 
——-0.o— . 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT—SHEEP ROT. 


Mr. PAGET.-asked the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, If his attention has been called to 
the prevalence of sheep-rot, and the 
enormous losses occasioned thereby; and, 
if in view of the magnitude of the 
disaster, Her Majesty’s Government will 
institute scientific inquiries into the 
matter ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, the 
nature and causes of rot in sheep are so 
well understood, that it is not likely that 
any further scientific inquiry could add 
usefully to our present knowledge on the 
subject. The results of previous inves- 
tigations will be found in Professor 
Simmond’s Paper, reprinted this year, 
from the ‘‘ Journal” of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, and in Professor 
Brown’s Essay in the Bath Society’s 
‘‘Journal,’”’ 1861. Wet seasons, by 
favouring the development of the fluke, 
which produces liver rot, are the main 
causes of the disease, and there have 
been serious outbreaks of it after wet 
seasons—in 1735, 1747, 1766, 1792, 
1809, 1817, 1824, 1830, 1853, 1860, and 
again in 1879. A dry, hot season, is 
the one thing necessary to arrest the 
ravages of the disease. 


VALUATION OF PROPERTY (METRO- 


POLIS) ACT—THE SCHEDULE OF 
QUESTIONS. 
Mr. THOMSON HANKEY asked 


the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether, 
if any alteration is made in the Re- 
turns issued for the assessment of pro- 
perty under the Valuation of Property 
(Metropolis) Act (but which are now in 
circulation), some modification should 
not be made in Questions 10, 11, and 
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13, so as to adapt them to the circum- 
stances of the particular parish, it being 
not only useless but inconvenient to rate- 
payers to answer such questions in 
parishes where there is no Land Tax, 
where there has never been any Tithes, 
and where the amount of Sewers Rate 
varies from year to year, and can be 
easier ascertained by the rating autho- 
rities than by the ratepayers ? 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, no alteration was intended 
to be made in the form of these Papers 
at present. The form must be general, 
and it would be impracticable to make 
separate forms for different parishes. 
No penalties would be incurred by leav- 
ing blank those particular questions not 
applicable to a person’s case. 


Larnaca. 


INDIAN FAMINE COMMISSION. 


GeyeraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, To state the amount monthly paid 
for salaries and allowances to the officers 
employed on the Famine Commission, 
including the Secretariat and Establish- 
ment; also the amount paid to officers 
in India performing the duties of the 
Commissioners and Secretary ? 

Mr. E.STANHOPE: Sir, the amount 
now being paid monthly for salaries and 
allowances to the officers employed on 
the Famine Commission in England is 
10,777 rupees, besides a guinea a-week 
to a messenger. We do not accurately 
know the allowances paid in India to 
officers acting for the Commissioners 
who are in England ; but they are given 
under the general rules of the Service, 
which prescribe that each officer so act- 
ing receives 20 per cent of the pay of 
the substantive appointment of the ab- 
sentee. But as the absentee receives 
only two-thirds of his Indian salary 
while working for the Famine Commis- 
sion in England, the saving so effected 
more than covers the allowances in India. 


CYPRUS—LARNACA. 


Sirk JULIAN GOLDSMID asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true that in the 
course of the winter several persons 
have been drowned in attempting to 
land at Larnaca, and, whether the Go- 
vernment have taken or propose to take 
any steps for providing a safe landing- 
place there? 
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Mr. BOURKE: No, Sir. No report 


of such an occurrence as that mentioned 
by the hon. Member has reached the 
Foreign Office, and no proposal to pro- 
vide a new landing-place is before the 
Foreign Office. 

Str JULIAN GOLDSMID ; I would 
ask the hon. Gentleman, whether he 
will make inquiries ? 

Mr. BOURKE: We have made in- 
quiries. The fact of the hon. Member 
having asked the Question will draw the 
Commissioner’s attention to the report. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE—PENSIONS. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether there is any fund 
out of which the widow of Ambrose 
Shelvey, the policeman who for so long 
a time did duty at the library door, and 
who had been nearly forty years in the 
police service, could obtain any pension 
or pecuniary gratuity ; and, whether the 
wilow would be entitled to any relief 
from the police fund, to which her hus- 
band had been compelled to contribute 
during the whole term of his service in 
the police force ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, there was no Government fund out 
of which the widow of Ambrose Shelvey 
could obtain a pension; but she would 
be entitled to a sum of £38 out of the 
Police Fund, and if there were any 
children, they would have a claim on the 
orphanage belonging to the force. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—THE 
“STRELNA.” 


Mr. BURT (for Mr. Puusotx) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether it is his intention to order an 
inquiry into the loss of the “ Strelna,” 
wrecked off the Vickerland, near Ant- 
werp, on the 2nd of January 1880, and 
which is said to have had on board 
1,100 tons of linseed, although she ap- 
pears to be of only 664 tons burden; 
and, if the inquiry will be directed to 
ascertain whether the said linseed was 
in bulk or in bags, and, if in bulk, 
whether any and, if so, what amount of 
shifting boards were employed to pre- 
vent the meer Fo the cargo? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, the hon. 
Gentleman appears to have been incor- 
rectly informed when he states that the 
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Strelna was lost, as I am assured that 
she is at this moment in a dry dock at 
Antwerp. The accident which befell 
her seems to be very simply explained, 
and appears to have had nothing what- 
ever to do with her cargo. She was 
bound from Riga for Antwerp, and com- 
pleted her sea voyage in safety. On ar- 
rival off the river there was so much ice 
that it was unsafe for her to proceed up, 
and she put into Flushing Dock, where 
she remained for a fortnight, and on the 
navigation being resumed she left in 
charge of a Belgian official pilot, who 
appears to have run her ashore on the 
banks, which were not clearly discerni- 
ble owing to the river having overflowed 
them. As far as our information goes, 
the accident appears to have been sim- 
ply the result of an error on the part of 
the pilot, and to be in no way connected 
with the ship, or her cargo, or the con- 
duct of her officers. In these circum- 
stances, the Board of Trade would not be 
justified with their present information 
in ordering an inquiry. 


Acts—The “ Harter.” 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—THE 
“ HARTER.” 


Mr. BURT (for Mr. Prirmsot1) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
If his attention has been called to the 
case of the ship ‘‘ Harter,” brought be- 
fore the magistrates of Southport on a 
charge of overloading, and in which the 
magistrates inflicted a penalty of only 
five pounds; and, whether he will give 
instructions in future cases to press for 
a more adequate penalty, one which 
shall at least amount to the extra freight 
earned by the overloading complained 
of and proved ? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, I am in- 
formed by my legal advisers that this 
was not what is legally termed a case of 
‘‘over-loading,’’ an indictable offence 
which cannot be dealt with summarily, 
but a case of allowing ‘‘ the ship to be 
so loaded as to submerge in salt. water 
the centre of the disc,” the penalty for 
which is one not exceeding £100. The 
crew had all been discharged before pro- 
ceedings could be commenced, and the 
men, who left the vessel at New York, 
and upon whose complaint the Consul 
reported the facts, had not returned to 


the United Kingdom, so that the Board 
of Trade had only to rely upon the 
master’s admissions, and could not press 
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the case against him, as might have been 
done in other circumstances. It was, 
however, considered important to obtain 
a conviction, even with a nominal pe- 
nalty. Ifit should be found hereafter 
that heavier penalties are needed to se- 
curé obedience to the law, I have no 
doubt that we shall press for a heavier 
penalty. But it must always be remem- 
bered that the amount of the penalty is 
in the discretion of the Court, and that 
pressing for a heavier penalty may in 
some cases lose a conviction. The ma- 
nagement of these cases is one of discre- 
tion, and I can give no pledge whatever, 
except that I shall take such steps as I 
think most likely to secure that the law 
shall be obeyed, and that the intentions 
of Parliament shall be carried out. 


RAILWAYS—CONTINUOUS BRAKES. 


Mr. BAXTER asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If any more ener- 
getic and satisfactory steps have recently 
been taken by the Railway Companies 
to provide their trains with continuous 
brakes answering the requirements of 
the Board of Trade; and, if not, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government adhere 
to the policy indicated in August 1878, 
that further action must be taken in that 
respect to compel the adoption of mea- 
sures for the protection of the travelling 
public ? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, I can 
hardly say that the steps taken by the 
Railway Companies as to continuous 
brakes have been as energetic and as 
satisfactory as I could wish, for up to 
the present time only 1,114 out of 
4,833 engines, and 11,802 out of 40,651 
carriages, &c., in use, have been fitted 
with continuous brakes. Of these, 288 
engines and 2,441 carriages, or 6 per 
cent, were fitted during the year 1878. 
In 1879 the progress was not very great, 
though it is slightly in excess of 1878 
—that is to say, 352 engines and 2,912 
carriages, or 7 per cent, were fitted dur- 
ing that year. I cannot hold that these 
figures show any very rapid action. It 
is fair, however, to observe that the 
constant improvements which are being 
made in continuous brakes explain to a 
certain degree the hesitation of the 
Companies in coming to a decision on 
this matter, and they also certainly show 
how inexpedient it would be that Par- 
liament, unless absolutely compelled by 
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the want of action on the part of the 
Companies, should lay down a rule as 
to the adoption of some particular form 
of brake. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS— 
THE “ HINDOO.” 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, If he has 
seen a statement of the abandonment 
of the 8.8. ‘‘ Hindoo” in mid-ocean, 
the crew of which numbered fifty men, 
who were providentially saved from 
drowning by a passing steamer; if he 
is aware that the said ship carried up- 
wards of 20,000 bushels of wheat, 5,000 
bushels of peas, and 57,811 bushels of 
maize (Indian corn); and, whether he 
can inform the House what portion of 
the above quantities of grain was in 
bulk, and what portion was in sacks or 
bags ? 

Viscount SANDON : Sir, the Hindoo 
was abandoned on a voyage from New 
York, and the survivors have been taken 
to New York. I sent a telegram to the 
Consul General at New York some days 
ago to obtain and send home full par- 
ticulars, and also to send home the wit- 
nesses. I have already ordered an in- 
quiry to be held in London, and until 
that inquiry has been held I am not in 
a position to give further information. 


COMMISSION ON LIGHTS FOR FISHING 
VESSELS. 


Mr. BIRKBECK asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether 
he will lay upon the Table, and issue 
to Members with the promised Report, 
the evidence given at the inquiries, re- 
specting the proposed new regulations 
for lights for fishing vessels, held at 
Great Yarmouth, Grimsby, Hull, Brix- 
ham, and Penzance ? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, no evidence 
was taken down on the spot by the 
Commission that made inquiry as to the 
proposed new regulations for lights for 
fishing vessels. I am informed by the 
Commissioners that the most important 
evidence they had was in the form of 
conversation with the fishermen and a 
personal inspection of the boats and the 
lights. It is not in my power, therefore, 
to meet the wishes of my hon. Friend, 
— otherwise I would have been glad 
to do. 
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METROPOLIS WATERWORKS 
PURCHASE BILL. 

Mr. SAMUELSON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, before concluding his nego- 
tiations with the London Water Com- 
panies, he obtained Reports and Esti- 
mates from competentengineers ofthe pro- 
bable cost of extra works, if any, required 
to give an adequate constant supply of 
pure water on the transfer of the various 
undertakings; a similar estimate for 
works having the same object during 
the period covered by the proposed pay- 
ments of deferred stock, and a Report 
and Estimate of the cost of establishing 
entirely new works adequate to afford 
such a supply over the area served by 
the existing Companies; and, if such 
Reports and Estimates have been ob- 
tained, whether he will lay them upon 
the Table? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: Sir, of 
course, all these questions were matters 
which had to be very carefully con- 
sidered ; and if the Bill had gone into 
Committee, I should then have been 
prepared by evidence, before the Com- 
mittee, to have shown actually what 
would have been the estimated cost and 
expenses of these matters. They are 
not in such a form as could be placed on 
the Table of the House, nor at the pre- 
sent moment do I think it would be 
conducive to the public interest that 
they should be laid upon the Table. 
But whenever the Bill gets into Com- 
mittee, if it ever does get into Com- 
mittee, I will take care that all these 
matters are laid before it. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the right hon. Gentleman, Whether he 
could not give any Return on the sub- 
ject? He understood the day before 
that a Return would be given, although 
in a slightly altered form, and he had 
been expecting that Return from the 
Home Office. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: If the 
hon. Baronet will allow me, I will com- 
municate with him in reference to this 
matter before the close of the evening, 
and explain my views upon it. 

Mr. Axrperman COTTON asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 

artment, In what position the new 

ater Bill (Metropolis) now stands; 
and, whether it would not be better to 
withdraw such Bill at once, seeing that 
there is not any chance of its being 
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Purchase Bilt. 
passed before the dissolution of Parlia- 


ment ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Mr. 
Speaker, I thought I had stated, in 
reply to the hon. Member for Chelsea 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) a day or two ago, 
that the Bill would not appear upon the 
Paper again this Session. At present 
the public do not appear willing to pay 
the price at which alone the Companies 
are willing to sell, and therefore the 
matter will remain in abeyance. But I 
wish, with the permission of the House, 
to correct a few errors which appear to 

revail as to what I said on two points 
in connection with the Water Bill. I 
am reported to have said that there 
would be a saving of £50,000 in the 
year 1880 from the consolidation of the 
staff and in engineering operations. 
What I believe I did say was that there 
would be a saving of £50,000 owing to 
the basis on which the income of the 
Companies in that year was calculated, 
and the abolition of directors’ fees, be- 
sides the saving by consolidation of staff 
and in engineering operations, which is 
variously computed at from £75,000 to 
£100,000. Secondly, as to the impres- 
sion which appears to prevail that the 
ratepayers will not be consulted, I do 
not understand how this impression 
could have got abroad. The whole ob- 
ject and end of the Bill was that the 
ratepayers should be brought into the 
same Committee-room as the Companies, 
and that they should have every oppor- 
tunity of pressing their views on the 
Committee for rejecting the Bill if they 
thought it was not beneficial to them. 
Should the matter again come forward, 
the ratepayers may rest assured that they 
will be duly consulted, and have ample 
opportunity of making their views felt. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : May I ask a Ques- 
tion also of the right hon. Gentleman 
with regard to this Bill, which, if more 
convenient, I will put down for Thurs- 
day? Itis, Whether any steps could be 
taken before any legislation takes place 
with regard to the Water Companies to 
prevent any alteration in the relative 
positionjof those Companiesand the public 
in the interval? I mean, for instance, 
precautions that the Water Companies 
should not again raise their rates upon 
the public before the next valuation, and 
then make that raising of the rates a 
further argument for an increased price 
when fresh negotiations were opened. 
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I would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he can state anything now to 
the House, or whether he would on 
Thursday be able to make a statement 
as to whether it is possible by a short 
clause, or by any other means, to endea- 
vour to maintain the status quo in regard 
to these Water Companies ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: I cannot 
answer that Question to-day; but on 
Thursday I shall be able to do so. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS—COMPENSATION 
FOR INJURIES—THE RESOLUTION. 


Sir EDWARD WATKIN asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
should the honourable Member for 
Chester fail to bring on his question as 
to the liability of railway employers to 
roms oer workmen injured in common 
employment, he will give facilities for 
the discussion of the question of pro- 
viding, under legislative sanction, in- 
surance funds to meet all cases of injury 
and death by accidents, however caused, 
in the conduct of all our national in- 
dustries alike ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Speaker, the Question 
rather surprises me, because I see that 
my hon. Friend the Member for Chester 
(Mr. Raikes) has his Notice down for 
to-night, and I presume if he can he will 
proceed with it. I think it would have 
been better to first ask him whether he 
had any intention to give up his Motion ; 
but even if he did give up his Motion, I 
do not think I could give any facilities 
such as the hon. Member suggests. I 
shall have to be asking for facilities my- 
self. 


ARMY—OFFICERS’ QUARTERS, PRES- 
TON BARRACKS, BRIGHTON. 


Genzrat SHUTE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether, in reference 
to the recent death of a Captain in the 
16th Lancers, he has directed an inquiry 
to be made into the sanitary state of the 
new Officers’ Quarters in Preston Bar- 
racks, Brighton, as regards ventilation, 
drainage, and water supply; and, if so, 
with what result ? 

Coronet STANLEY, in reply, said, 
that inquiries had been made by the 
War Office, and the Report received 
from the medical officers was that the 
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sanitary condition of the officers’ quar- 
ters was very good ; but that there were 
some slight defects which were being 
remedied. 


Ausiliary Forces. 


ARMY—THE AUXILIARY FORCES— 
VOLUNTEER CLOTHING—THE EASTER 
MONDAY REVIEW—THE GENERAL 
ELECTION. 


Str JOHN LUBBOCK asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government would make ar- 
rangements to supply great coats on loan 
to those Volunteers who are intending 
to take part in the march out to Brighton 
at Easter ? 

Mr. AtpErman COTTON said, that 
before the Secretary of State for War 
answered that Question, perhaps he 
would allow him to put another on the 
same subject. Paragraph 419 of the 
Volunteer Regulations of 1878 provided 
that no Volunteer demonstration should 
take place at any place between the 
period of the issuing of a Writ for an 
election and the return of a Member to 
Parliament, and he wished to know what 
effect that regulation would have on the 
forthcoming Dissolution and the holding 
of the Review ? 

CotoneL STANLEY: Sir, perhaps I 
had better answer the Question put by 
the hon. Member for Maidstone (Sir 
John Lubbock) first. Under the existing 
Regulations, which are based on the re- 
commendations of the Volunteer Com- 
mittee, great coats are allowed without 
expense to Volunteers only while in 
camp and under canvass, and otherwise 
the issue of great coats, except on pay- 
ment, is invariably refused. Volunteers 
can purchase the great coats on the same 
terms of payment as are charged in the 
case of other clothing. We have 15,000 
of these great coats, which could be pur- 
chased by the Volunteers on the same 
conditions as their other clothes; but if 
great coats were to be called for and 
supplied on all occasions of marches out 
and reviews it would lead to a consider- 
able expense, because new coats once 
issued for this purpose could only be 
issued again as part worn. With regard 
to the Question put by the hon. Gentie- 
man the Member for the City of London 

Mr. Alderman Cotton), it will be my 
uty, in answer to that Question, to 
make a statement that causes me some 
regret. I am sorry to say that the Dis- 
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solution of Parliament announced yes- 
terday will very materially influence the 
question of the proposal to hold a Volun- 
teer Review on Easter Monday next. 
Under the Volunteer- Regulations that 
have been laid down, the Volunteer corps 
are not allowed to assemble for any pur- 
pose whatever between the period of the 
issue of a Writ and the termination of 
an election, at the ee at which head- 
quarters are situated; and it is possible 
that the proceedings connected with the 
election may be going on in some—very 
few—boroughson Easter Monday. More- 
over, if troops of the Regular Forces 
should take part in the Review, as was 
anticipated, the Volunteers would be 
liable to the Army Discipline Act, and 
would then come under the 18th of Vict., 
ce. 2, which makes it illegal for them to 
assemble within two miles of any city or 
place on the days of nomination, elec- 
tion, or polling. There is the possible 
alternative, of course, of allowing the 
Volunteers to assemble without any of 
the Regular officers or troops—that is to 
say, under their own commanders ; but 
this would seem very inadvisable. But 
there also arose the further question 
whether, if the Review were held, they 
would not run the risk of failure by 
Volunteers who were electors absent- 
ing themselves for the purpose of at- 
tending the elections in their own 
boroughs. On the whole, in view of the 
legal and other difficulties, I have come 
to the conclusion, though with great re- 
luctance, that it would be desirable to 
postpone the Review. If, however, any 
general desire is expressed to hold the 
Review at Whitsuntide, the War Office 
authorities will, no doubt, be ready to 
grant the same facilities as we were pre- 
pared to have granted with regard to 
the intended Review at Easter. 


THE DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT— 
PRIVATE BILLS. 


Mr. DILLWYN: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, What course 
is proposed to be taken with respect tothe 
Committees on Private Bills between this 
and the Dissolution? I believe that in 
in some cases the companies and the 
parties to those Bills have brought up 
witnesses at great expense; and it is 
desirable that some arrangement should 
be made by which quorums may be 
formed for the purpose of proceeding 


Colonel Stanley 
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Great difficulty in getting 

embers to attend these 


with the various measures. 
there will be 
a quorum of 
Committees. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Before the right hon. Gentleman answers 
that Question, I should like to put an- 
other one to him. As I understand, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has not 
given any Notice this evening in regard 
to Public Business, and I should, there- 
fore, like to ask him, whether he intends 
to make any proposal to the House with 
reference to what he mentioned yester- 
day as to the intention of the Govern- 
ment to appropriate some further portion 
of the time of the House for urgent 
Government Business ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or raz EXOHE- 
QUER: Sir, with regard to the Question 
of the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn) I will state, in the first place, 
that it will be necessary to propose and 
pass certain Orders with regard to the 
suspension of Private Bills. I have in 
my hand the Orders which were passed 
on the 11th of April, 1859, when a Dis- 
solution was imminent, and those Orders, 
with some modifications which will be 
necessary to suit the altered circum- 
stances which have arisen since tiat time, 
will be proposed and submitted to the 
House in the course of a day or two. 
But these have reference to the resump- 
tion in the next Parliament of Private 
Bills which are suspended, and they do 
not touch the question to which the hon. 
Gentleman has called attention, as to 
what should be the proceedings of Com- 
mittees at the present moment. I ap- 
prehend with regard to those, that the 
case of each Committee will probably 
differ from that of other Committees. In 
some cases it may bo desirable to com- 
plete the inquiry which is pending; 
while in others it may be desirable to 
suspend, or not to commence, an inquiry. 
Probably the best way will be that each 
Committee should be dealt with upon the 
merits of the case as represented by the 
Chairman of the Committee. But I 
would call attention to a Resolution 
which was agreed to last Session. It is 
as follows :— 

‘‘That in case a Committee on any Private 
Bill or group of such Bills shall report their 
opinion to the House that any Bill or Bills not 
yet considered by them should not be entered 
upon, or that the consideration of any Bill 
partly considered should not be proceeded with, 
all further proceedings on such Bill or Bills 
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shall be suspended during the present Ses- 
sion.” 
Some such Resolution as this will pro- 
bably be proposed to the House. I will 
confer with the Chairman of Ways and 
Means and with the authorities of the 
House, and I will lose no time in making 
a Motion on what I know is a most im- 
portant matter. With regard to the 
Question of the noble Lord, I said last 
night that I proposed to make a Motion 
to-day for giving Government Orders 
precedence on certain days during the 
remainder of the Session. Of course, I 
am anxious to interfere as little as pos- 
sible with the arrangements of the 
House generally, and, on looking care- 
fully into the position of the different 
measures which are to be brought for- 
ward, I found that there was nothing 
for to-day of an urgent character. The 
step which will have to be taken with 
regard to the Ways and Means Bill is 
merely a formal one at the end of the 
evening, and there is no Government 
Business for to-morrow which could not 
be well disposed of at the end of Wed- 
nesday’s Sitting. Therefore, I have had 
no occasion to ask for either Tuesday or 
Wednesday of this week. With regard 
to Friday, however, I think it will be 
necessary for us to ask the House to sit 
at 2 o’clock on that day, in order to 
make progress with our Business. Next 
week f shall ask for Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday. I will give Notice of that. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I should like 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to clear 
up a difference of opinion which has 
arisen on a matter of some importance. 
I and other hon. Members understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to say yester- 
day that, not only would the House be 
dissolved on the 28rd instant, but that 
the Writs would be issued on that day. 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he has any objection to stating 
precisely when the Writs will issue ? 
Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOCHE- 
QUER : Sir, the answer which I gave 
yesterday was that I had stated, some 
little time ago, that I thought the House 
would rise on the 28rd instant, and 
that, as advised, I did not see any 
reason to depart from that expectation. 
I still think it probable that the Disso- 
lution will take place on the 28rd; but 
the day when it is contemplated that the 
an should issue is Wednesday, the 
24th. 


A fghanistan— Expenses 
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Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he could afford an opportunity, before 
the Dissolution, for a discussion on the 
general situation in Afghanistan ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: No, Sir. 


VACCINATION BELL. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : Sir, I will 
venture to appeal to the hon. Member 
for Glasgow a Cameron), who has in 
charge a Bill on the subject of vacci- 
nation, which stands first on the Orders 
of the Day for to-morrow, and which 
raises points of some complexity and 
difficulty. I would ask him, whether he 
thinks it expedient to proceed with the 
measure under existing circumstances? I 
can assure the hon. Gentleman that the 
question of the advantages and disad- 
vantages attendant on the use of animal 
lymph, which have been long engaging 
the attention of the Local Government 
Board, are receiving fresh illustration 
by experiments now going on. 

Dr. CAMERON: I think it is per- 
fectly evident that my Bill has no chance 
of becoming law this Session ; and under 
the circumstances, I am afraid neither 
the House nor the country would care 
very much for any discussion which 
would take place, and which would lose 
much of its practical character, especially 
as I understand the Local Government 
Board is willing to test the proposals I 
have made. I will not inconvenience 
the House by going on with it. 


AFGHANISTAN—THE WAR—EXPENSES 
OF MILITARY OPERATIONS. 


Mr. FAWOETT said, ho was pre- 
vented from being in his plaee yesterday 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
mentioned a Motion which stood in his 
name. At the beginning of the Session 
he was given to understand that the - 
House would have an opportunity of 
expressing an opinion on the Afghan 
War. He had now received from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a commu- 
nication to the effect that, should he con- 
sider it necessary to bring forward the 
subject of the expenses of the Afghan 
War, the most convenient opportunity 
for raising that question would be on 
the Report of the Budget Resolutions. 
He wished to know when that Report 
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would be taken; would it be at the 
Morning Sitting on Friday ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: I think, probably, that would 
be the most convenient time. 


MOTIONS. 
—-0o— 


TAXATION (GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND). 


MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA, in rising 
to call the attention of the House to the 
unequal incidence of Imperial Taxation, 
and to the fact that the gross revenue 
raised by taxation of Great Britain is 
equal only to six times and a-half her 
Income Tax, whilst the gross revenue 
raised by taxation of Ireland exceeds 
thirteen times her Income Tax, struck on 
similar Sechedules and on a like poun- 
dage scale to that of Great Britain ; and 
to move— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into and report whether there is, as 
alleged, some and what disparity in the in- 
cidence of Imperial Taxation as it affects the 
several Countries of which the United Kingdom 
is composed ; and whether, in the opinion of the 
Committee, the circumstances call for any and 
what changes in the fiscal legislation for Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland respectively,” 
said, he proposed to show within what 
period, and by what means, the state of 
things described in his Resolution had 
been broughtabout. Heattributed none of 
the circumstances of which he complained 
tothe malice prepense, so to speak, of the 
Ministers concerned, nor to any set de- 
signs against Ireland. The Ministers of 
the day had raised the Revenue as they 
best could, and they were probably igno- 
rant of the terrible proportion in which 
they were draining the slender means of 
the poorer people and sparing the richer. 
He was not about to base any argument 
against the present system of taxation 
on the ground that it violated the Articles 
of Union, for the Union itself was a 
gigantic and cruel imposture, set up ap- 
pereetiy to be violated whenever Par- 

iament found it convenient to do so. 
But he complained that a system of taxa- 
tion had been imposed on Ireland within 
the last 28 or 30 years in comparison 
with which the ostensible provisions of 
the Treaty of Union for the time to come 
would a per equitable and considerate. 
He would explain how the case stood. 


Mr. Faweett 
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The 7th Article of the Treaty of Union 
provided for the fiscal arrangement be- 
tween thetwo Islands. It contemplated 
three distinct periods of post-Union 
existence, and it specified the process 
whereby, after the lapse of 20 years 
from the Union, the taxation of the two 
countries should be re-adjusted. The 
first period was to extend for 20 years, 
and no longer, from the passing of the 
Act of Union. The second period was 
then to commence. Its duration was not 
pre-arranged. It was to be a period of 
reviews and revisions, with the object of 
making adjustments from time to time 
in the system of taxation, if the circum- 
stances of both countries rendered an 
adjustment necessary. He would ex- 
plain presently how it had happened 
that the second period had never come. 
The third period contemplated was to 
date from such time as it appeared to 
Parliament that there was an actual 
assimilation of the financial condition of 
both Islands, so that they might be 
treated, for purposes of taxation, as if 
they both constituted one country only. 
Presumably this third or last period 
was to be looked forward to as a good 
time, when England was nearly di- 
vested of Debt, and when {freland, 
brought up to the level of England 
by prosperity, could afford to contri- 
bute to every Imperial tax on luxuries 
or necessaries without exception and 
without abatement. They were now 
presumably in that condition—that was 
to say, under an equal and equitable 
system of taxation; but they knew that 
such a presumption was a fallacy, for 
the taxation had been so devised, spar- 
ing English predilections and punishing 
Irish, that whilst the eighth of all 
assessed British incomes sufficed to pay 
all Imperial imposts in Great Britain, 
the fourth of all Irish assessed incomes 
did not suffice to defray Imperial im- 
posts in Ireland. The provisions made 
in the Articles of Union for the taxation 
of Ireland for the first 20 years after 
that event simply amounted to this— 
Ireland should be liable to pay two- 
seventeenths of all Imperial expenses 
and the interest on the Irish debt of 
£27,000,000; and, should she not -be 
able to do so, the. deficiency should be 
treated as a debt of Ireland to the Eng- 
lish Exchequer. The Article was in- 
geniously framed ; it would appear as if 
Ireland could be only tied fiscally to the 
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bad bargain, if it were onoe,. for 20 
years; for exceedingly plausible pro- 
visions had been made that a new ad- 
justment of taxation should take place 
at the end of 20 years, on bases which 
even now, wore the appearance of equity. 
It was provided in the 7th Article that 
at the end of that period the expendi- 
ture of the United Kingdom should be 
defrayed in such proportions as the Par- 
liament of the United Kingdom might 
deem just and reasonable on a com- 
parison either of the real value of the 
exports and imports, or of the value of 
the quantities consumed of beer, spirits, 
sugar, wine, tea, tobacco, and malt, or 
according to the aggregate income re- 
sulting from both these considerations 
combined ; or, lastly, on a comparison 
of the amount of income estimated as 
accruing in each country from a general 
tax on the same kind of property. 
There was a perfectly simple basis of 
taxation ; but the other provisions of that 
Article were not equally satisfactory. 
He had referred to these provisions of 
the Articles of Union in order that they 
might better understand what had been 
actually done. Ireland had a National 
Debt in 1800 of £26,841,219, against a 
British Debt of £420,305,944. By the 
end of 1816, in consequence of a debt 
being run up against her in the Imperial 
Exchequer—that was to say, before the 
expiration of the first 20 years from the 
passing of the Act of Union, and before 
the time contemplated for a revision of 
the relative tax-bearing abilities of the 
two countries, the English Ministers had 
plunged Ireland sufficiently into debt to 
enable them to show that a parity of in- 
debtedness had been arrived at which 
entitled them to apply to Parliament for 
a consolidation of the two Exchequers. 
The contemplated period of review and 
re-assessment provided for by the Ar- 
ticles of Union was thus completely 
overleaped, and Ireland, without any re- 
adjustment, was plunged into the abyss 
of a joint indebtedness without any of 
those extraordinary resources which 
enabled England to bear her burden 
with ease. Ireland would, however, 
have been able to pay her way without 
such actual impoverishment as they now 
witnessed, if the taxes since levied on 
the United Kingdom had been equit- 
ably framed and made to fall on the re- 
spective countries after the fashion con- 
templated by the Articles of Union, and 
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which, notwithstanding the consolida- 
tion of the Exchequers, might be said 
to have practically prevailed up to 1852 ; 
but it remained for Ministers in those 
latter days, since 1852, to devise a system 
of taxation such as had never been con- 
templated, or, at any rate, had never 
been expressed by the Ministers who 
carried the Union, or by those who con- 
solidated the Exchequers of the two 
countries.in 1817. He would explain 
what had come to pass, by showing how 
it operated at this moment. The gross 
annual value of property and profits 
assessed to the Income Tax under all 
Schedules, for England and Wales for 
the year ended 5th April, 1872, was 
£413,223,690; forScotland, £42,541,920; 
together, £455,765,610. The 88 
annual value under the like Schedules 
for Ireland amounted to £26,572,707. 
He did not wish to be omitted from their 
consideration this fact, that the incomes 
derived from landed property in Ireland 
were somewhat under-estimated as com- 
pared with the stricter mode of assess- 
ment adopted in England, where the 
valuation for fiscal purposes more nearly 
approached the rack rent than did the 
Irish valuation. He desired to leave 
nothing which could affect the case out 
of consideration, and he at once admitted 
that a valuation of the land of Ireland, 
on the principle applied to the English 
valuations, would increase somewhat the 
amount assessable for Income Tax; and 
if there were no ‘set off” to this, such 
as he would mention, it would alter the 
proportion of the income of Great Bri- 
tain to that of Ireland, from 17 to 1, to 
15 to 1. But there were, on the other 
hand, considerations which far out- 
weighed the possible correction he had 
adverted to. ‘The income under the head 
of funded property of the United King- 
dom was returned under one head as 
£38,646,360 (Schedule G). He did not, 
in the figures he had already given, 
attribute this sum to either Great Bri- 
tain or Ireland ; but had he the means of 
dissecting it, it would be seen that the 
sum attributable to British income under 
that head would be more than 20 times 
the amount which appertained to Irish, 
and this alone would go far to counter- 
poise any sum which had to be allowed 
for in respect to an under-valuation of 
land in Ireland, as compared with the 
valuation of land in Great Britain. 
Another consideration to be taken into 
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account was that while in Great Britain 
there was an immense and generally 
prosperous wage-earning class, with vast 
tax-bearing capabilities, there was no 
corresponding class to represent factory 
labour in Ireland. In March, 1875, he 
brought the case of Ireland in respect 
to Imperial taxation in a somewhat dif- 
ferent form before the House, and on 
that occasion he had to contend against 
the assumption, propagated under the 
influence of Dublin Gastle, that Ireland 
was in a prosperous condition. He ven- 
tured to say then that there was merely 
an appearance of prosperity, for the 
most part illusory, and that one thing 
only was certain—namely, that Ireland 
was immensely overtaxed as compared 
with England. There was no need now 
to prove that Ireland was in a bad con- 
dition. The wretchedness and insol- 
vency of Ireland were household words 
in India, Australia, Canada, and the 
United States; in fact in every land in 
which the English language was spoken. 
Was not that the state of things at which 
Ireland had arrived under the direction 
of an English Government? The im- 
mense disparity of wealth was visible 
wherever a comparison was made. 
The amount of interest on the Funded 
Debt payable in London in 1879 was 
£20,249,979, and that receivable in Ire- 
land was £1,013,178. In 1875 he had 
compared the Returns of taxation and 
population for the years 1841, 1851, 
1861, and 1871. They had not yet com- 
pleted the decade which brought about 
a fresh numbering of the population. 
He would, therefore, have again to refer 
to the comparative Returns furnished, 
showing the taxation of the Islands re- 
spectively for 1841, 1851, 1861, and 
1871. He made his case now, as he 
had made it in 1875, on the basis of the 
Treasury Return of 7th August, 1874— 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 407, of that 
year. No change in the system had 
been since made. And what did that 
Return show? It showed that between 
1841 and 1871 the population had sunk 
from 8,175,000 to 5,412,000—that was 
to say, by upwards of 2,760,000 souls, 
and that the British Ministers and Bri- 
tish Parliament had nevertheless raised 
the taxation of Ireland from £3,907,238 
in 1841 to £7,086,593 in 1871; which 
meant, in fact, raising 75 per cent addi- 
tional taxation from a population dimi- 
nished by 30 per cent; whilst for the 


Sir Joseph M' Kenna 
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same period the gross Revenue raised by 
taxation in Great Britain had not kept 
pace with the increase of population. 
He had said the taxation of Great Bri- 
tain had not grown or kept pace with 
the increase of the population; but he 
would put the case much stronger. Be- 
tween 1841 and 1871 the taxation of 
Great Britain had diminished 5s. 7d. in 
respect to each head of the population, 
and the taxation of Ireland was raised 
within these same dates—in annual 
pressure, bear in mind—1l6s. 7d. for 
every head of the population of Ireland. 
He admitted that Her Majesty’s present 
Ministers were not chiefly accountable ; 
but whatever Ministers held power were 
responsible for whatever injustice might 
be done, whether by themselves or their 
Predecessors, if, when pointed out, it 
was not redressed or redress put in mo- 
tion. How had this injustice been done? 
The taxation of alcohol, and alcoholic 
or intoxicating beverages, was the most 
fruitful source of revenue in the United 
Kingdom ; and he admitted very pro- 
perly so. Alcohol was taxed in every 
form of intoxicating beverage—cider 
alone excepted—an exception of very 
little importance, and which he referred 
to now merely for sake of accuracy. Up 
to 1852 the duties on those beverages— 
spirits, wines, and malt drinks—had 
been respectively struck so that the in- 
cidence of the duties had been fairly 
distributed amongst the three peoples of 
which the United Kingdom was com- 
posed. It was due to his Scotch Friends 
to admit that, save for the fact that the 
Scottish people had more of the goods of 
this life, and were for the present better 
able to withstand the injustice, the case 
of Scotland, as against England, was, in 
the matter of the duties on alcohol, pre- 
cisely similar to that of Ireland. He 
would illustrate how the changes had 
been carried out. In 1852 the duty paid 
in Ireland on proof spirits, home made, 
was at the rate of 2s. 8d. per gallon. 
The duty on wine was 5s. 9d. a-gallon. 
The wines of France—for instance, claret 
or champagne—paid that duty of 5s. 9d. 
a gallon. Since then the duty on home 
made spirits, that was on Irish whisky, 
had been raised from 2s. 8¢. a gallon to 
10s.; and the duty on clarets and cham- 
pagnes had been reduced from 5s. 9d. 
a-gallon to 1s. That, however, explained 
only a small portion of the wrong done. 
The gigantic injustice was that which 
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had been done in relation to the popular 
native beverages of the two countries. 
The popular alcoholic beverage of Eng- 
land had always been, since the days of 
Ceesar’s invasion, beer—that was to say, 
ale—and all brewed liquors made from 
malt. When the duty on whisky was 
2s. 8d. a-gallon in Ireland the duty on 
malt was 2s. 84d. per bushel. The quan- 
tity of proof spirit contained in the 
liquor brewed from a bushel of malt was 
14 gallon; but, as there had been until 
very lately a duty of 2d. a-pound also 
paid on the hops used in brewing, there 
was some approximation to equality in 
the taxation applied to the respective 
beverages of the two countries. The 
English ale drinker had, however, even 
then, much the best of it, for he con- 
sumed his alcohol at a lower rate of 
taxation than 2s. for every gallon of 
proof spirits which it contained, whilst 
the consumer of whisky, whether diluted 
or not, paid 2s, 8d. duty on every gallon. 
The disparity had, however—since 1852 
—been enormously increased. In 1853 
the duty was raised on whisky from 
2s. 8d. to 3s. 4d. per gallon, in 1854 
from 3s. 4d. to 48., in 1855 from 4s. to 
6s. 2d., in 1858 from 6s. 2d. to 88., in 
1860 from 8s. to 10s., at which it had 
remained ever since. All that time there 
was no corresponding, nor any increase, 
of the duty which affected the English 
popular beverage. On what principle 
of justice, he might ask, were the tastes 
of the English to be consulted and legis- 
lated for, and the predilections of the 
Irish and Scotch to be marked out for 
taxation almost immeasurably in excess 
of the scale applied to the alcoholic sti- 
mulants in which the English indulged ? 
If alcoholic stimulants might be law- 
fully consumed at all, or were proper 
to be consumed, there must be some 
forms more suitable to one country than 
to another. Whisky was the form in 
which aleohol was found most suitable 
to the Irish and Scotch. It no doubt 
had a great deal to do with climate. 
Arthur Young wrote thus of Ireland 
more than 100 years ago— 

“The worst circumstances of the climate is a 
moisture without rain. Wet a piece of leather 
and lay it in a room where there is neither sun 
nor fire; and it will not, in summer even, be 
dry fora month. I have known gentlemen in 
Ireland deny their climate being moister than 
England; but if they have eyes let them open 

them, and see the verdure that clothes their 
rocks, and compare it with ours in England 
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where rocky soils are of a russet brown, how- 
ever sweet the food for sheep. Does not their 
island lie more exposed to the great Atlantic? 
and does not the west wind blow three-fourths 
of the year?” 


It could not, however, with truth be said 
that the Irish were greater lovers of al- 
cohol than the English, and therefore de- 
sired to take it in its more concentrated 
form ; for, notwithstanding the strength 
of whisky as compared to beer, the Eng- 
lish consumed more alcohol than either 
the Scotch or Irish. The consumption in 
all forms was, for each head of the popu- 
lation in England and Wales, 4 gallons 
72 hundredths ; for each in Scotland, 3 
gallons 64 hundredths; for each in Ire- 
land, 2 gallons 49 hundredths. But 
owing to the English running more on 
beer and wine than the Irish or Scotch, 
they consumed the equivalent of a gallon 
of proof spirits on payment of an average 
duty of 3s. 10d., whereas the Scotch paid 
an average duty of 7s. 13d., and the 
Irish an average duty of 6s. 7}d. per 
gallon. He (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) would 
now come to his final proofs. In 1871 
the gross amount raised by taxation in 
Great Britain was £57,534,683, whereof 
£8,789,485 was Income Tax, showing 
that the gross taxation barely exceeded 
six times and a-half the Income Tax; 
whilst the gross taxation of Ireland was 
£7,086,593, whereof only £538,617 was 
Income Tax, showing that there was a 
gross Imperial taxation levied off Great 
Britain equal to only six times and a- 
half her Income Tax whilst there was a 
gross Imperial taxation levied off Ireland 
equal to more than 13 times her Income 
Tax. He ventured to say that if the in- 
come of the wage-earning taxpayers 
could be added to the incomes of Great 
Britain, and the like done in respect 
to the wage-earning class in Ireland, 
the actual disparity would appear still 
greater than it did on a comparison of 
the assessed incomes only. He might 
add, in conclusion, that he had endea- 
voured not to treat the question as a 
Home Rule question; but what greater 
argument could be adduced in favour of 
Home Rule than a belief on the part of 
the Irish people that the present system 
of taxation was irreversible? He hoped 
Her Majesty’s Government would con- 
sent to granting him the Committee for 
which he now moved. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER seconded 
the Motion. He had long regretted that 
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this branch of the Irish question had 
not received more attention from Par- 
liament and the bulk of Irish Represen- 
tatives themselves. The last days of an 
expiring Parliament, however, did not, 

rhaps, furnish the best opportunity of 

iscussing a question of this magnitude. 
Still, he trusted they would succeed in 
attracting the attention of the electors of 
both Great Britain and Ireland to the 
subject, and that when candidates 
claimed the suffrages that the electors 
would put questions to them with re- 
spect to the present unequal taxation. 
The unequal incidence of Imperial taxa- 
tion in Ireland had always seemed to 
him a great misfortune. His hon. 
Friend had shown that one of the evil 
resultsflowing from the Legislative Union 
of England with Ireland was that the 
latter country, which was notoriously 
poor, had been forced into financial 
partnership with England, which was 
notoriously a rich country. By the 
amalgamation of the National Debts of 
Ireland and Great Britain, Ireland was 
not only made responsible for the Debt 
incurred by England in prosecuting war 
upon the Continent, but made respon- 
sible for pre-Union Debts, and the 
country had suffered considerably in 
consequence. No wonder that his hon. 
Friend had been able to show that the 
first 17 years of the Union swelled the 
Irish Debt from £28,000,0000 sterling 
to £112,000,000. The Irish Members 
contended that the alcohol in beer and 
spirits should be taxed alike; and they, 
therefore, called'upon their Scotch fellow- 
citizens to join them in a united crusade 
against the maintenance by the English 
Representatives—England being the 
largest and most powerful of the three 
countries—of an injustice which pressed 
alike on Scotland and Ireland. He 
should be very glad if Her Majesty’s 
Government were able to announce their 
readiness to grant the Select Committee 
of Inquiry that had been asked for in 
the Motion of his hon. Friend. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into and report whether there is, as al- 
leged, some and what disparity in the incidence 
of Imperial Taxation as it affects the several 
Countries of which the United Kingdom is com- 
posed; and whether, in the opinion of the 
Committee, the circumstances call for any and 
what changes in the fiscal legislation for Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland respectively.” —(Sir 
Joseph M‘ Kenna.) 


Mr. O Connor Power 
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Mr. M‘LAREN said, the matter as 
regarded spirits had been gone into so 
very carefully and elaborately by his 
hon. Friend who moved this Motion, 
that he would say very little about it, 
although it was a question he had studied 
with great attention. Referring to the 
Revenue accounts for the last year, he 
said that the duties on British spirits 
consumed in England amounted to 
£8,250,000, the duties on spirits con- 
sumed in Scotland were £3,204,000, and 
in Ireland £3,000,000. The result was, 
that Scotland and Ireland paid between 
them £6,200,000 for their 9,000,000 of 
people, while England paid £8,200,000 
for about 24,000,000 of people. Scot- 
land and Ireland, therefore, paid nearly 
three times as much per head as was 
paid by England. He thought nothing 
could be more unjust than that. As to 
the idea of beer being a more sober 
drink than spirits, he did not believe it 
was anything of the kind. He knew 
that some of the first physicians of the 
present day advocated that aged people 
should take half a glass of spirits in 
water, in place of a couple of glasses of 
wine, stating it would be better :‘or their 
health. It was an undeniable tact that 
there was a very much larger amount of 
alcohol consumed per head in England 
than in Ireland or Scotland, yet Eng- 
land paid much less for the amount of 
alcohol contained in its drink. It got 
alcohol mixed with more water, and with 
some colouring matter, and called by an- 
other name than whisky—beer—upon 
which a less duty was paid than if that al- 
cohol had been contained in whisky. But 
he had yet to learn that the beer drinkers, 
compared with the whisky drinkers in 
Scotland, were more sober. In fact, the 
drunkenness produced by beer seemed 
to assume a more savage form than 
anything he had ever heard of in Scot- 
land or Ireland. He held, therefore, 
that there was nothing whatever in the 
moral aspect of the question that should 
make them favour beer drinking rather 
than whisky drinking. His hon. Friend’s 
statement had made the question ap- 
pear to the disadvantage of Scotland 
in one particular. He omitted to make 
an allowance for the great amount of 
smuggling that took place in Ireland— 
no duty, of course, being paid on the 
smuggled liquor—with the comparatively 
small amount of smuggling that took 
place in Scotland. The disparity was 
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ores by the offences within the last 
ew years, for the number of Excise pro- 
secutions for smuggling had been about 
700 a-year in Ireland, while the number 
was less than 10 in Scotland. Alto- 
gether, it appeared to him (Mr. M‘Laren) 
that a case had been made out for a full 
and fair inquiry. A rough-and-ready 
way of stating the matter was, that for 
every ls. paid for the alchohol con- 
tained in malt liquors, 5s. 6d. was paid 
forthe same quantity of alcohol contained 
in whisky. It came to this, that the 
liquor upon which 1s. of duty was paid 
in Scotland or Ireland might intoxicate 
one man, whereas the liquor upon 
which 1s. of duty was paid in England, 
if that liquor was in the shape of beer, 
would intoxicate five and a-half men, 
because there were five and a-half times 


the quantity of alcohol in the beer on- 


which 1s. duty would be paid that there 
was in the whisky on which an equal 
duty would be paid. While he supported 
the inquiry that was proposed, he was 
not able to agree to the fundamental 
principle of the Resolution, which took 
theamount of IncomeTax asthestandard 
of proportion for other taxation. It 
might do if the Income Tax was levied 
exactly in the same way in all the coun- 
tries; but it had been admitted by his 
hon. Friend that it was not levied in the 
same way. In England, the Income 
and Property Tax was levied very nearly 
on the rack-rental. In Ireland there 
was a considerable modification. The 
hon. Member did not say anything about 
how it was levied in Scotland; but the 
fact was, that in Scotland the Income 
and Property Tax was levied on the full 
rack-rent, and the valuation was so 
stringent that not only was the tenant 
bound to return his rack-rent annually 
under a penalty of £20, but the landlord 
got a schedule, and was also bound to 
make a return thus to check the tenant. 
The effect of that was, that year by year 
the taxation of Scotland in reference to 
income and property grew to a very large 
extent; but he was informed that in Ire- 
land property in Dublin and Belfast, and 
other towns, was valued at an amount 
greatly below the real value or the rent 
that was paid. There had been pro- 
duced that day a Return at his (Mr. 
M‘Laren’s) instance, showing the amount 
of the Income Tax in every county and 
every borough in the United Kingdom ; 
and in looking over some of the statements 
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contained in it, he could not help being 
struck with the extraordinary discre- 
pancies which existed. For example, 
ireland, with a population of 5,500,000, 
was so valued that its Income Tax for 
the last year amounted to £117,000. 
Scotland, with a population of 3,500,000, 
paid an Income Tax amounting to 
£323,000. The House would remember 
that he was not speaking of the nominal 
tax, but of the actual amount raised. 
Scotland, like England, also paid the 
House Duty, whereas Ireland paid none. 
The House Duty of Scotland last year 
was £65,000. That might also be 
considered Income Tax, because as 
men’s incomes increased they removed 
to better houses. Therefore, they might 
take the two together, and say that 
Scotland last year paid £389,000 of 
Income Tax, whereas Ireland only paid 
£117,000. It might, perhaps, give the 
House a more vivid idea of the dispro- 
portion than by merely naming largesums, 
if he mentioned that the total Income 
Tax of Dublin last year was £57,200; 
Belfast, one of the most thriving towns 
in the three Kingdoms, paid £25,000 ; 
Cork, £10,900; and Limerick, £3,700. 
The aggregate amount was £97,000. 
But look how unjustly Edinburgh, which 
he had the honour to represent, was 
taxed compared with these towns. It 
eee last year £73,693, and £24,000 for 

ouse Duty, while forthe latterin Dublin 
and Belfast nothing was paid. The 
population of Edinburgh at last Census 
was 196,000, while Dublin had a popu- 
lation of 267,000. The House must re- 
member that Dublin was a wealthy city, 
and swarmed with office-holders paid by 
the Government out of the national 
taxation of England and Scotland. He 
thoroughly agreed with the demand 
made by the hon. Member, that the taxa- 
tion of spirits and other things should 
be put on the same footing in the Three 
Kingdoms. He would say no more than 
to remark that England had had the 
advantage not only of squeezing Ireland 
to a degree that was unjust, but that it 
had done the same thing to Scotland, 
and had even violated the Treaty and 
Act of Union in a very flagrant way. 
At the Union, it was agreed that Scot- 
land should only pay £48,000 of Land 
Tax to the £2,000,000 of Land Tax paid 
by England, and that that proportion 
should continue to the end of time to 
regulate all direct taxes. Thus Scot- 
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land was to pay £1 for every £41 paid 
by England, Put England had now made 
Scotland pay in the proportion of 1 to 9, 
instead of 1 to 41. So, that while Eng- 
land had certainly oppressed the smaller 
country of Ireland in the manner com- 
plained of, she had still further op- 
pressed the still smaller country of Scot- 
land. 

Mr. W. HOLMS said, that he had 
ventured to call the attention of the 
House to this subject two years ago, and 
had pointed out that the Revenue during 
the past 20 years had been derived to a 
much larger amount from indirect taxa- 
tion and to a smaller amount from direct 
taxation. The working classes now paid 
a larger proportion than the wealthy 
classes, and the wealthy classes a smaller 
proportion than they did 20 years 
ago. The hon. Member for Youghal, 
(Sir Joseph M’Kenna), had made a very 
able speech, and had, nodoubt, made out 
his case; but he (Mr. W. Holms) con- 
sidered that Scotland had a similar com- 
plaint to make to that which was made 
for Ireland. Scotland, with a population 
of 3,352,000, paid £3,279,000 on spirits; 
while Ireland, with a population of 
5,368,000, paid £3,050,000. If the po- 
sition of Ireland and Scotland combined 
were contrasted with that of England, 
it would be found that England ought 
to pay one-third more than it did at 
present, or something like £8,000,000 
more. In dealing with this question, 
it was necessary to see not only how it 
affected one particular class of taxation, 
but to look at the incidence of taxa- 
tion, from whatever source that_taxation 
might be derived; if it was shown that 
Ireland paid a smaller proportion than 
England and Scotland on one particular 
class of article, then the hon. Member 
for Youghal was bound to show how 
he would make up for the loss arising 
from adjusting that particular article of 
taxation. He (Mr. W. Holms) found, 
from the Returns issued last year, 
that England contributed to the Re- 
venue 42s. per head, Scotland 43s. 4d., 
and Ireland 24s. Not only did Ireland 

duce a much smaller amount per 
ead, but the total amount paid by Ire- 
land was considerably less than that 
paid by Scotland. Scotland, having a 
opulation two-thirds less than that of 
reland, contributed £7,844,000, while 
Ireland only contributed £6,499,000. It 
appeared to him that taxation and repre- 
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sentation should go together. It was a 
question how far Ireland was represented 


in proportion to its taxation, and how far 
Scotland was represented in proportion 
to her taxation. If they looked at the 
amount contributed by Scotland, they 
would find that Scotland ought to have 
78 Members in the House, and Ireland, 
according to the amount paid, should 
have 64 Members. Under the present 
condition of things, however, Ireland 
had 105 Members and Scotland only 60. 
He was willing that a Committee should 
be appointed to inquire into the question 
of the incidence of taxation; and he 
would be still better pleased to have an 
inquiry instituted as to how far taxation 
was represented in the House of 
Commons. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the subject to which the attention 
of the House had been called was not 
now brought forward for the first time, 
the hon. Member for Youghal (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna) having himself calied atten- 
tion to it on a previous occasion. On 
this occasion, however, he (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) did not see that the 
hon. Member had been able to produce 
any new arguments in support of his 
position. The hon. Member complained, 
as the complaint always had been, that 
the incidence of taxation was unequal, 
and that Ireland was placed at a dis- 
advantage as compared with the other 
partsof the United Kingdom, being taxed 
more heavily than they were in propor- 
tion to her population and resources. 
Going into the history of the arrange- 
ments which had taken place as between 
Ireland and other parts of the United 
Kingdom, the hon. Member had pointed 
out that in the old times there was a 
separate system of Exchequer and Ac- 
counts for Great Britain and Ireland. 
That system was done away with, and a 
general system of taxation was initiated. 
The liabilities contracted by Ireland 
under the Act of Union would, prac- 
tically, have crushed her; but, as the 
hon. Member was aware, in the year 
1815-16, the Irish Debt, resulting 
from the transaction, was swept away, 
and the Irish Exchequer merged into 
that of England ; so that the taxation of 
the two countries became common. 
Now, that being so, it was hardly fair 
on the part of Irishmen to allege that 
they were unduly oppressed. Rather, 
they stood at an advantage, for England 














paid into the Imperial Exchequer taxes 
which did not fall in the same way upon 
Ireland—namely, the Railway Duty, the 
Licence Tax, the House Duty, the Land 
Tax, Medical Stamps, and the Dog Tax. 
He was not prepared to say that if a 
particular class of the community could 
show that there was a case of unjust or 
oppressive taxation, it was not a subject 
for consideration; but he could not see 
how it was possible to get away from 
the principle which had been laid down, 
that the taxation should, with the excep- 
tionsto which he had referred, be universal 
for the whole of the United Kingdom. 
It had not been shown that the taxation 
of individuals was excessive in Ireland 
as compared with England and Scotland. 
Every tax applied equally to English- 
men and Scotchmen as to Irishmen, 
only that in the case of Ireland there 
were exemptions which were unknown 
to England and Scotland. Beyond that, 
whilst the proportion of Revenue contri- 
buted by Ireland was about one-twelfth 
of the totai, it should not be forgotten, as 
another item of the account, that in re- 
gard to local reliefs, which formed a 
large’ branch of the subject, Ireland en- 
joyed a very considerable advantage 
over the other parts of the United 
Kingdom. In fact, those reliefs, in the 
case of Ireland, amounted to something 
like 33 per cent. The whole matter 
came to this—that there was no tax im- 
posed upon Ireland the burden of which 
was not shared by Englishmen and 
Scotchmen, while there were some taxes 
imposed upon England and Scotland 
which were not borne by the Irish peo- 
ple. If a different system of taxation 
were to be adopted, in accordance with 
the principle of the hon. Member for 
Youghal’s Resolution, the result would 
be that, on the same principle, different 
= not only of the United Kingdom, 

ut of the same country, would demand 
exceptional treatment in exceptional 
circumstances. Ireland would not be 
alone in asking that she should be 
treated exceptionally, and they would 
have similar demands from the poorer 
districts of England and Scotland. Once 
they departed from the principle that each 
individual should pay the same amount 
of taxation, wherever he resided, they 
would have other claims than those of 
Treland, equally sound on the principle of 
exemption advocated by the hon. Member 
for Youghal. The inconvenience, there- 
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fore, of departing from the sound prin- 
ciple that the same system of taxation 
must be applied to every individual 
would be manifest. Then it had been 
urged that, owing to the national 
beverage, Ireland was much more 
heavily taxed than beer-drinking Eng- 
land was. It must, however, be re- 
membered that, although a large quan- 
tity of whisky might bo made in Ire- 
land, the bulk of it was consumed else- 
where, and that the incidence of the tax 
upon the beverage fell not on the manu- 
facturer, but on the consumer. 

Mr. M‘LAREN pointed out, that the 
figures which he quoted appeared in the 
Inland Revenue Returns just issued re- 
lating tothe quantity of whisky consumed, 
and not merely to the quantity manu- 
factured in Ireland and Scotland. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he was referring to the figures which 
appeared in another Return which had 
been presented in the course of the pre- 
sent Teuton, and which related to the 
quantity of whisky manufactured. The 
Motion of the hon. Member for Youghal 
asserted that the gross Revenue raised 
in Great Britain was only equal to six- 
and-a-half times its Income Tax, whereas 
that of Ireland was equal to 13 times 
her Income Tax. It must be remembered, 
however, that nothing could be more 
fallacious than arguments based upon 
the amount of the yar Tax of a par- 
ticular locality. Thus, for instance, In- 
come Tax was paid upon enormous sums 
in the City of London, in which the 
dividends of the Bank of England and 
the interest on Foreign Stocks were paid, 
although the money was actually spent 
elsewhere. It was, therefore, a mistake 
to assume that because the Income Tax 
of Ireland was levied upon an ap- 
parently small amount of income, the 
actual income of her population was 
equally limited. Another fact worthy 
of observation was, that the assessment 
for the Income Tax was lower in Ireland 
than it was in England and Scotland. 
On the ground, therefore, that it was 
essential that they should have one sys- 
tem of taxation applicable equally to 
every member of the community, he felt 
it to be his duty to resist this Motion. 

Mr. SYNAN admitted, that if the 
Committee asked for were appointed, it 
would have difficulties to contend with ; 
but it was because of the difficulties that 
surrounded this question that he felt 
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that a Committee should be appointed to 
inquire into them. He considered that 
the hon. Baronet was historically and 
financially wrong in his estimate of the 
causes which had led to the present state 
of things. The amount which was 
settled by the Act of Union as the pro- 
portion which Ireland ought to pay of 
the Debt of the United Kingdom was 
admitted by the Committee of 1866 to 
be an unjust and unfair proportion. 
The consequence was that Ireland was 
unable to pay it, and in 1816 the coun- 
try became bankrupt, and the Exchequer 
was consolidated with that of England, 
which was just what Ireland did not want. 
Coming to the question immediately be- 
fore the House, he (Mr. Synan) said that 
the argument of the hon. Baronet, as he 
understoodit, wasthatsofarasindividuals 
in Ireland were concerned they had 
nothing more to complain of than indi- 
viduals in England or Scotland ; that the 
taxation was either the same as in those 
countries, or was something in their 
favour. Well, but that showed a total 
misconception of the whole thing. What 
was the source of taxation? It was not 
in relation to individuals, but to the re- 
sources of the land and the commodi- 
ties and commerce of the country. He 
argued that, from whatever point of view 
the Motion was regarded, the argument 
was conclusive in favour of a Committee. 
But, then, it had been hinted by the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) 
and the hon. Member for Paisley (Mr. 
W. Holms), that the result of the Com- 
mittee, should it be appointed, might be 
injurious to Ireland financially, and that 
taxes might be imposed upon that coun- 
try to which it was not at present subject. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Youghal 
(Sir Joseph M’Kenna) was quite pre- 
pared to accept that risk. There would 
be no difficulty in reducing the tax upon 
whisky in Ireland to the level of the 
tax upon malt in England. It was not 
a differential duty ; it was a positive tax, 
and it might be equalized over the three 
countries. Surely Scotland and Ireland 
were entitled to the same protection in 
respect of that manufacture as England 
received in regard to malt. The founda- 
tion of the present grievance was that in 
Ireland a tax was imposed upon a par- 
ticular kind of property, whichit was not 
imposed upon in England, and that was 
an injustice. Again, the taxation im- 
posed upon Ireland was greater in pro- 
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portion to her ability to pay than that 
imposed upon England. How was it 
that whisky in Ireland was taxed at the 
rate of 10s. per gallon, while beer in 
England was taxed at 2s. per gallon? 
Was not that a fair subject of inquiry? 
Then, as to the relative wealth of the 
two countries, the taxation of Ireland 
was 18 times as great as that of England. 
It was idle to say that Ireland received 
local aids. She had local aids only for 
Imperial purposes. Then it was urged 
that Assessed Taxes were not imposed 
upon Ireland. Why were they not ? 
Because they would yield nothing, and 
would not even pay the cost of collection. 
It was true that the Income Tax was im- 
posed in Ireland upon a valuation of the 
land ; but there was not a shadow of dif- 
ference now between the valuation and 
the rent of property in Ireland, although 
he admitted that a few years ago there 
was a difference of about 20 per cent. 
But these were all matters for inquiry, 
and he hoped, therefore, the House 
would agree to the appointment of the 
Committee moved for. 

Mr. STORER said, he did not think 
a case had been made out either for Ire- 
land or Scotland, for Ireland certainly 
was far less heavily taxed than England 
and Scotland. In England the people 
fer £2 5s. per head in taxation, and the 

cotch people a little over £2 per head ; 
while the Irish people paid only about 
£1 per head. The Trish Members were 
always asking for equality in the matter 
of the franchise, and also in other con- 
cerns; but he never found them asking 
for equality in taxation. They always 
found it convenient to forget what the 
Returns proved, that they paid no House 
Tax, no f sacra’ Taxes, no Railway Tax, 
&c.; also, that under Schedule B the 
farmers of Scotland and Ireland paid 
only three farthings where the English 
occupier paid one penny. Why that 
should be the case he was at a loss to con- 
ceive. The hon. Member who had just 
spoken objected to any reference being 
made to the grants in aid to Ireland; 
but he must be told of it. The: grants 
in aid made from the Imperial Exche- 
quer were a very important item, and 
they were increasing every year, and a 
reference to the Estimates would show 
that the great increase was in grants 
made to Ireland, for which, he must say, 
the Irish Members exhibited little grati- 
tude either to the national taxpayers or 
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to the Government. He thought that 
hon. Members opposite had better let 
the matter sleep, for it was possible that, 
if the Committee were granted, they 
would have to pay more taxation than at 
present. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL main- 
tained that Scotland was much more 
highly taxed than England, as would be 
shown by.a reference to the statistics of 
the population. Proportionally, the peo- 
ple of Scotland paid more into the Ex- 
chequer than did the people of England ; 
and the only apparent exception was 
the single case of Schedule B of the 
Income Tax. That, however, was not 
because the taxation was less; but be- 
cause of different circumstances, and in 
no respect was Scotland favoured. He 
agreed that there was no ground for 
distinction in levying a tax on beer, 
as compared to that on whisky. In 
Scotland, no doubt, a great deal of 
whisky was drunk, but beer was as in- 
jurious as whisky. A working man in 
Scotland might get drunk once or twice 
a-year on whisky. In England, many a 
man got muddled every day on beer; 
and where could they find a reason in 
these facts for taxing one higher than 
the other? The truth was, that there 
was the large brewery interest in Eng- 
land, which owned the public-houses. 
His complaint was not that whisky was 
taxed too much, but that beer was taxed 
too little. He admitted that such an 
injurious drink as whisky should be 
taxed in a higher degree. The system 
of raising Revenue by this mode of taxa- 
tion was eminently successful, and there 
was no reason why an additional tax 
should not be raised from beer, except 
that Parliament dared not impose such 
atax. They did not dare to tax those 
monopolies that he had referred to. 
If Parliament only took courage, they 
might raise such a tax on beer as would 
enable them to remit the taxes on the 
innocent luxuries of the people which 
still remained taxed, such astea and coffee 
and plum-pudding. In doing this, they 
would be acting justly to England, and 
would be removing an injustice from 
Scotland and Ireland. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA, in reply, 
contended that the Irish and Scotch were 
constitutionally, or by circumstances of 
climate and dietary, indisposed or inca- 
— to drink their alcohol in the 
orm of beer instead of spirit. The 
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English consumed more alcohol than the 
Trish or Scotch. There was no morality 
in getting drunk on beer as compared 
with getting drunk on spirit ; one was as 
bad as the other. The hon. Baronet 
the Secretary to the Treasury appeared 
to have overlooked the fact that this was 
not a question about any special exemp- 
tion of Ireland from certain taxes. If the 
position of Ireland, ascompared with that 
of England was such as he (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna) had described it, although 
the former was exempt from certain taxes 
paid by Great Britain, then so much the 
worse—the incidence of the taxes which 
she did pay were only so much the more 
unfair, for the grievance did not hinge 
on any particular tax, but on the total 
of all the taxes. In 1841 each member of 
the population of Ireland paid in taxa- 
tion. something over 9s., and by 1851, 
owing to deaths and emigration, as the 
result of the Famine years, that amount 
was raised to 12s. 2d. upon those who 
remained. He was at a loss to know 
what had occurred to Ireland since 1841 
which should enable each member of 
her population to pay more taxes than 
he did in that year. Nobody was found 
in 1841 to assert that Ireland paid much 
less than she could afford to pay. But 
the monster injustice was done to Ire- 
land between 1851 and 1871, when new 
taxes were laid on and an additional 
levy of 16s. 7d. a-year per head raised 
from her during the same period when 
the gross taxation was actually reduced 
5s. 7d. for each head of the population 
of Great Britain. If a man was a strong 
man, he could allow a leech to remain 
on him for a time without sustaining 
any injury, but the question was how 
many days he could bear it. It wasa 
question how much taxation poor Ireland 
could bear withoutreducing her to starva- 
tion. The difference of taxation in 1851 
and 1871 imposed on Ireland had been, 
in proportion, a greater burden than the 
contribution which France had to pay 
Germany at the end of the late war. 
He was disappointed in being compelled 
to go to a division, having trusted that 
the Government would promise inquiry 
if they continued in Office, as they pro- 
bably would, after the General Elec- 
tion. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 36; Noes 
58: Majority 22.—/Div. List, No. 38.) 
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RAILWAY SERVANTS (COMPENSATION 
FOR INJURY).—RESOLUTION, 


Mr. RAIKES, in rising to call atten- 
tion to the recommendations of the 
Royal Commissioners on Railway Acci- 
dents, respecting Compensation to Rail- 
way Servants injured in the performance 
of their duty; and to move— 


“That the exceptional character of the ser- 
vices performed and dangers incurred by Rail- 


’ way Servants in the discharge of their duty 


calls for the immediate and special attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government ; and that this Honse 
is of opinion that a change in the Law is re- 
uired, by which, notwithstanding the legal 
y mone of common employment, adequate com- 
pensation shall be secured to Railway Servants 
in all cases of injury to which they have not 
personally contributed.” 
said: In introducing the important Re- 
solution which I venture to bring for- 
ward to-night, I am, I hope, fully sensi- 
ble of the very great difficulty of the large 
question which may appear to be raised 
by it, as well as of the delicacy re- 
quired in endeavouring to separate from 
that large question the particular matter 
to which I desire to direct the attention 
of this House. It is a subject which 
must be approached with great care, 
with very grave consideration, and, if I 
may venture to say so, with perfect tem- 
pers and although I do not find upon the 
otice Paper evidence that this perfect 
command of temper is absolutely univer- 
sal, I shall endeavour in such remarks 
as I have to make to address myself sim- 
ply to the question of public interest, 
and to consider the matter as if no such 
thing existed on the face of the earth 
as either the hon. Member for Hythe 
(Sir Edward Watkin), or the Amend- 
ment of which he has given Notice. The 
special grounds which, as it appears to 
me, entitle this House and those who 
have studied the question to separate the 
case of the railway servants from the or- 
dinary employés in other pursuits are 
briefly these—The first of them is, that 
the Railway Companies, whose liability 
is our present consideration, are virtu- 
ally possessed of an enormous monopoly 
—the greatest monopoly which has ever 


existed in this country. Their posses- 
sion of that monopoly is, I believe, en- 
tirely for the public advantage, and that 
is not a matter on which I desire to pro- 
voke any public controversy. I shall be 
one of the first to acknowledge that the 
way in which they have = 
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the great interests entrusted to their 
charge has been satisfactory, and that 
they have been actuated quite as much 
by public as by private motives in the 

erformance of their obligations. But, 
in reality, the Railway Companies of this 
country are the possessors of a practical 
monopoly of the carrying trade, both in 
regard to passengers and goods, and 
that fact appears to me to place them in 
a perfectly different position from any 
other trader who does not fulfil the same 
conditions. When we come to examine 
the origin of this monopoly, we find 
that in every particular case it has been 
created by statute. The Railway Com- 
panies are the creatures of Parliament. 
The property which they possess, the 
powers which they exercise, the rights 
which they enjoy, the profits which they 
receive, are, all of them, created, regu- 
lated, and directed by the action of the 
Legislature. I do not know that there 
is any other commercial enterprize in 
this Empire which is at all to be com- 
pared with them in this respect, unless 
you take, perhaps, the case of some of 
the Gas and Tramway Companies. No 
doubt, there are other public companies 
which exercise similar rights under 
statute. No doubt, there are Water 
Companies and other bodies which enjoy 
the same powers; but it is not the uni- 
versal rule that these Gas Companies or 
Water Companies are created by the 
action of Parliament. We are, all of us, 
familiar with Companies of that descrip- 
tion, which are not in any way based 
upon Acts of Parliament; and although 
the rule may be that they come to Par- 
liament for compulsory powers, which 
it is convenient for them to have, it can- 
not be said that the water enterprize or 
the gas enterprize of this country de- 
pends, as the railway enterprize does, 
wholly on the sanction and initiative of 
Parliament. Well, Sir, I think that 
having stated these two distinctive cha- 
racteristics of the railway enterprize of 
this country, I shall have made out my 
case for regarding it from a somewhat 
different point of view from that of other 
employers of labour, whose trades have 
grown up with the growth of the nation, 
and have been practised from the ear- 
liest days, not merely of our history, but 
of all civilization. I think there is, 
however, a more important consideration 
still behind. If it were to be shown that 
any other body possessed the same mo- 
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nopoly, and a monopoly created in the 
same manner, it would, I think, be ex- 
ceedingly difficult for any such body— 
and I i not know of one that could put 
in the same claim—it would be exceed- 
' ingly difficult for such a body to occupy 
the same position in regard to the public 
safety as that which is occupied by our 
Railway Companies. The Railway Com- 
panies are the custodians of a great deal 
of removable property. Her Majesty’s 
subjects travel in every part of the 
Empire in enormous numbers by their 
means. They take, I should be the first 
to confess, extraordinary and most suc- 
cessful precautions to protect the lives 
and limbs of those of whom they have 
the care; but the fact is, I think, indis- 
putable that they are more concerned in 
preserving the lives and limbs of Her 
Majesty’s subjects than any other indus- 
try that exists in thecountry. I shall be 
told, perhaps, that mines are much more 
frequently the cause of death and injury 
tothe persons employed in them than rail- 
ways; but, so far as mines are concerned, 
they affect only the persons employed. 
They do not affect the lives or the per- 
sonal safety of persons who are not in 
actual employment in them. Therefore, 
the position which I wish to take up to- 
night is, that the change of the law I am 
desirous of recommending is not merely a 
matter of the interest and the advantage 
of the railway servants, but that it is, in 
a very large degree, a matter of public 
interest, and that public interest is very 
greatly concerned in the better and more 
effectual protection of the lives and limbs 
of the servantsof the Railway Companies. 
It is very easy to regard this question 
either from the point of view of a rail- 
way director or a railway servant, and 
nothing can be more convenient than to 
take either of those views. But I do not 
ask the House to approach the matter 
from one point of view or the other. If 
I were merely endeavouring to make 
out a case—and I think a very strong 
case might be made out—from the 
point of view of the interests of the rail- 
way servants, I should not, at all events, 
satisfy myself. What I wish this House 
to see in the course of the discussion is 
that this is a matter not merely in the 
interests of the railway servants, but of 
the interest of the public, which is in- 
separable from the due protection and 
security of those who serve them on 
railways. Well, Sir, the particular Re- 
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port to which I desire to draw attention 
is the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sioners on Railway Accidents, which was 
issued in the year 1877. And the re- 
commendation to which I wish to draw 
attention is, that in which they point 
out that, in spite of the doctrine of com- 
mon employment, a case to their satis- 
faction has been made out for granting 
compensation for injury to railway ser- 
vants in such cases as’ those in which 
the injuries might be occasioned by 
— exercising delegated authority. 
ask for particular attention to the 
words ‘‘delegated anthority,” because 
in those words lies the whole gist of the 
matter. The Commissioners, in 1877, 
made a general Report, and I am bound 
to say that one of the Commissioners, 
Mr. Harrison, who, I believe, was 
placed on the Commission as the special 
representative of the Railway Com- 
panies, and to whose entire fitness for 
the office the railway servants them- 
selves bear full testimony—Mr. Harri- 
son dissented from this part of the Re- 
port. The Commissioners were inclined 
to find in the condition of the railway 
servants a special ground of hardship in 
the doctrine of common employment, 
and they had put the matter, so far as 
that claim was concerned, on the ground 
of the remoteness of the connection be- 
tween employer and employed. I think 
Mr. Harrison, in his Report, has shown 
that this is a ground which applies to 
all other important industries, and, in 
fact, to the service of all Companies. 
But there was another Report, a Report 
by Mr. Galt, who also was a Member of 
the Royal Commission, and who, having 
concurred in this particular recommend- 
ation to which I call attention, added a 
supplementary Report which covered all 
the ground, and in which occur these 
very remarkable words. “ He says— 

“ There is another point of view from which 
we may consider this subject—that of the public 
interest, apart from those of the railway ser- 
vant. The interests of the Companies, no doubt, 
are, to a limited extent, identical with those of 
the public. It would not be to their interest to 
neglect the means of safety to such an extent as 
that the amount paid for compensation would 
exceed the sum necessary for the safe manage- 
ment of their traffic; but, on the other hand, it 
is obviously their interest to avoid the heavy 
expense they would incur in making such 
changes conducive to safety in their manage- 
ment as have been recommended, where the cost 
of such changes would exceed the sum paid for 
compensation. The nearer the interests of the 
Companies can be approximated to those of the 
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spec the management of the Companies will 
proportionately better, and their liability to 
compensation as regards their servants must 
naturally have a tendency towards the attain- 
ment of that object. It may, no doubt, be said 
that compensation to servants, including the 
compensation to passengers in such cases as I 
have suggested, would fall very farshort of the 
sum that would be required to effect the im- 
provements recommended by the inspecting 
officers of the Board of Trade. That, no doubt, 
is the case; but still it would be a step in the 
right direction, and would, to some extent, 
lessen the divergence of interests now existing 
between the Companies and the public.” 


Now, Sir, I think it will be clear that 
the view which I have endeavoured, as 
well as I could, to put before the House 
is one very much sone stated by Mr. 
Galt in his supplementary Report. He 
takes the ground that the public in- 
terest is closely identified with the im- 
provement of the existing relations be- 
tween the railway servants and their 
employers, and that these, therefore, 

ossess a claim to consideration. Lord 

e La Warr has also published a se- 
Report. Since that time Lord De 

a Warr has been very active in making 
legislative proposals on this question. 
In the other House of Parliament Lord 
De La Warr has, on more than one 
occasion, propounded a Bill for dealing 
with all employés on the basis of the re- 
commendation of the Royal Commis- 
sioners—namely, that of delegated au- 
thority. He introduced a Bill into the 
House of Lords last year. There is a 
Bill propounded by the same noble Lord 
before the House of Lords this year. 
There was a Bill before this House last 
year, brought in by the hon. Member 
for Hastings (Mr. T. Brassey) which 
substantially affirmed the same prin- 
ciple, although it was expressed in 
slightly different language. I admit 
that the difficulty of the position has not 
been greatly reduced by the introduction 
of these two measures, and I will tell the 
House why. The Government, last year, 
introduced a Bill dealing with the general 
liability of employers. That Bill was in- 
troduced into this House. It was based, 
I believe, mainly upon the recommenda- 
tions of a Committee of this House 
which sat in the previous year, although 
it does not embody the views of the 
Chairman of the Committee, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for London 
University (Mr. Lowe), who proposed, 
in his Report, a very much bolder, and, 
I think, a more satisfactory mode of 
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dealing with the question than that 
which was adopted by the Committee. 
But the Government introduced their 
measure, and their measure was that a 
liability should rest upon public Com- 
panies or upon employers generally for 
the acts of any superintending official as 
distinguished from the acts of any per- 
sons possessing ‘‘ delegated authority.” 
People not acquainted with the subject 
may say they fail to grasp the full dif- 
ference between the two positions; but 
I think it will be apparent to anybody 
as soon as the subject is explained. The 
object was to meet the case of all em- 
ployments, andI am not prepared to say 
that the Government could have gone 
further in dealing with the case of many 
or most employments. It is exceedingly 
difficult to introduce any change into re- 
cognized law, and particularly in regard 
to a system which has come to be one of 
the conditions of our commercial enter- 
prize, and which must affect all the in- 
dustries of the land. I do not blame the 
Government for having stopped short at 
enforcing the liability of employers at 
the point of a superintendent official 
when they came to deal with employés 
generally. On the other hand, I am dis- 
posed to think that Lord De La Warr 
and the hon. Member for Hastings were 
right as far as the railway interest was 
concerned, although I cannot fail io see 
the difficulty of applying their principle 
to all commercial undertakings gene- 
rally. I think that while the principle of 
Lord De La Warr and the hon. Member 
for Hastings might be thoroughly appli- 
cable to the case of railway servants alone, 
embodying as it does, in a legitimate 
form, the recommendation of the Royal 
Commissioners, I should not be pre- 
pared to say that it would be well forthe 
commercial enterprize of the Kingdom 
at large if such a measure were made 
the basis of a general change of the law. 
Therefore, it is without any intentional 
disrespect to the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Louth (Mr. Sullivan), that I have 
been particularly anxious to bring the 
case of the railway servants specially 
before the House, because I think that 
if we take action upon the recommenda- 
tions of the Railway Accidents Com- 
mission under the special circumstances 
to which I have adverted, it may be com- 
paratively easy to deal with the question | 
as regards the railway servants. In this 
instance, you would be supported by the 
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recommendation of the Commissioners, 
while I admit that it would be a matter 
of extraordinary difficulty to proceed 
on the same lines in regard to the lia- 
bility of employers generally. I have 
been pressed to postpone the considera- 
tion of this question until the general 
question of employers’ liability could be 
considered, and therefore it is that I have 
been particularly anxious to avail my- 
self of this opportunity of pointing out 
how far I think this particular interest 
is to be severed from other interests. 
Having indicated, then, what seems to 
me to be the confusion engendered by 
the rival projects, I would ask the House 
to consider for a moment the Memorials 
presented by the railway servants to the 
Royal Commission, upon which the Royal 
Oommissioners proceeded to come to the 
conclusion which I have stated. There 
were two Memorials before the Royal 
Commissioners. The first was one pre- 
sented by the inspectors, engine-drivers, 
firemen, guards, shunters, pointsmen, 
seen and platelayers employed on 

ritish railways; and, among other 
things, it says— 

“These Returns, which are by the Com- 
panies classed under the latter head, we con- 
tend are in many instances put down to erro- 
neous causes.’’ 

Perhaps, before I come to this, I had 
better state that there are Returns, 
issued by the Board of Trade, which 
classify the deaths caused to railway 
servants as well as to passengers, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of each par- 
ticular case, and state whether the per- 
sons injured or killed were in any way 
responsible for the accident. There is, 
however, a question between the em- 
ployés, who have presented this Memo- 
rial, and the Railway Companies who 
employ them, as to how far the Returns 
presented by the Companies, returning 
as they do only a small portion of deaths 
and injuries as being occasioned by 
causes beyond the control of the persons 
killed or injured, are absolutely correct. 
I do not think there is any intention on 
the part of the railway servants to im- 
pute to the Railway Companies any de- 
sire to misrepresent the facts, or to give 
inaccurate Returns. But, in dealing 
with any question of this sort, it is quite 
clear that there may be differences of 
Opinion as to the circumstances which 
led to a particular death; and it is not, 
I think, much to be wondered at that 
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many cases should be put down by the 
Railway Oompanies as having been 
caused by their servants’ default, which 
the servants, on the other hand, think 
were caused by the default of the Com- 
panies. For instance, there are cases .of 
death which have occurred among rail- 
way servants where the death did not 
occur until some time subsequent to the 
accident which occasioned it. If death 
takes place at once, a Coroner’s jury sits, 
an inquest is held, a verdict is returned, 
and a man is reported to have been 
killed, either by his own fault or the 
fault of somebody else, as the case may 
be. Butif the man is only injured, he 
may linger for months before he abso- 
lutely dies; but the death is due equally 
to the effects of the accident. Of such 
deaths no notice appears in these Re- 
turns. Itis exceedingly probable, there- 
fore, that without the smallest wish on 
the part of the Railway Companies to 
misrepresent the facts, there may be a 
considerable percentage of deaths and 
of injury which may have been caused 
by cireumstances over which the parties 
most concerned had no control, although, 
in the eye of the Company, they were 
not occasioned by any fault on their 
part. I will now read an extract 
from the Memorial. The Memorialists 
say— 

‘These Returns, which are by the Companies 

classed under the latter head, we contend are in 
many instances put down to erroneous causes, 
and that in the majority of cases they are occa- 
sioned—l, by excessive hours of labour; 2, by 
the non-enforcement of certain of the Companies’ 
rules ostensibly made for our protection ; 3, by 
non-adaptation of the most ge Mee appliances 
conducive to safety in the working of railways; 
4, by the want of proper accommodations in 
working the traffic; 5, by the insufficient num- 
ber of men employed.” 
Well, Sir, as I have said, there is a 
second Memorial. The second Memorial 
was presented from the railway servants 
generally. In that Memorial it is 
stated— 


‘* By the Return of accidents to railway ser- 
vants published by the Board of Trade, it is 
shown that 765 railway servants were killed and 
3,618 were injured in the year 1875, and we 
venture to assert that of this number a very 
large proportion were so killed or injured from 
causes within the power of the Companies to 
prevent. Yet the sufferers have no legal claim 
for compensation, nor are the Railway Companies 
held responsible by the law for, or compelled to 
remove the causes of such accidents. We feel 
convinced that until a due responsibility for the 
safety of the servants be placed on the Railway 
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Companies, by making them liable for the loss 
occasioned to their servants by preventible acci- 
dents, there will be little diminution in the 
number of railway servants yearly killed or in- 
jured. We, therefore, beg that the Commission 
will recommend to Parliament such an altera- 
tion in the law relating to the liability of em- 
ployers for injuries to their servants as will 
a Railway Companies justly responsible to 


their servants.”’ 


I am very sorry, Sir, to be obliged to 
address the House at this length upon 
this question; but it isone of very great 
interest and of very great importance to 
the real welfare of the country. There- 
fore, I will venture to give the House 
two extracts—two only, and they are not 
very long ones—from the evidence of 
the railway servants who were examined 
before the Commissioners. The evi- 
dence 6f James Bridgeman is to be 
found at page 67 of the Royal Commis- 
sion. Bridgeman was an engine-driver 
on the Rhymney line, and I give this 
extract in order to show what the rail- 
way servants say with respect to the 
danger to themselves occasioned by ex- 
cessive labour. James Bridgeman, an 
engine-driver on the Rhymney line, 
said— 


“T have been four years in the employment 
of the Company ; on day duty a fair average of 
our ordinary hours of labour is from 13 to 17 
or 18 hours, andat night 14 hours. The longest 
time I have worked in one week was 109 hours; 
that was in six days.” 


Almost as bad as the case of a Member 
of Parliament. 


“‘T did no work on Sunday. That was not 
an exceptional case. In winterit is a continual 
thing, because there are so many delays, and we 
have such inclines to work from, snow, and other 
things, which block us up. We say to the boys 
who come to call us to go out on duty—‘ We 
shall not go out to-day,’ and they say we must 
go out, and if we refuse we stand the chance of 
being discharged. I have worked on an average 
17 hours a-day; my wife and my wife’s sister 
have been one on each side of me, holding me 
up and shaking me, and trying to get me to eat 
my supper, and perhaps I have not been two 
hours in bed. Sometimes I have been less than 
an hour in bed when the boy has come to call 
me up again. In the winter time it is dark 
when we start in the morning, and we have the 
same work to do as we have when we start in 
the summer at daylight, and the same miles to 
run. I have fallen to sleep when going along 
= road. We have sometimes to stand for 20 

ours.”’ 


Well, Sir, I think this gives us a graphic 
picture of what may be understood by 
overwork, and I think it is not a difficult 
matter to understand now how danger 
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may be incurred to the public generally 
when it is possible to call on a man to 
do that amount of work. The next case 
is, perhaps, even a more painful one ; it 
is the case of Frederick Harcombe. 
Frederick Harcombe said— 


“T am goods guard on the Taff Vale Railway. 
T have to take on traffic at different sidings, and 
leave it at various plaees according to invoices. 
Our hours vary to a great extent ; sometimes we 
have to work 20 hours atastretch. I shall take 
the work of last week, which would be a favour- 
able week as regards finishing work early. On 
Monday, the 23rd August, I was on duty at 
3.25 in the morning and left off at 8.10 in the 
evening; Tuesday, 6.30 am. to 3.50 p.m. ; 
Wednesday, 4.40 am. to 1.30 the following 
morning; Thursday, 12.30 p.m. to 2.15 a.m. ; 
Friday, no work; Saturday 4 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
The last day’s work was a bit easier than general. 
It has been sometimes 11 or 12 o’clock when I 
have arrived at the docks. I have a deal of 
active work at the stations and sidings; the 
shunting, coupling, and uncoupling at stations I 
do all myself, as the brakesman as a regular duty 
has to go back 800 yards to stop a following 
train. The week I have given is a fair sample 
of ordinary work; another might be a little 
heavier. In working these long hours, 16, 18, 
or 20 hours; one has a difficulty in keeping 
awake, nor should I be able if I had not such 
responsible dutiesto perform. We have formed 
deputations on different occasions to our su- 
periors to tell them our duties could be so 
arranged that our hours of work would be more 
regular day by day; I told Mr. Fisher that I 
had been at work excessively long hours, and 
that I required a rest. Our general proposition 
is that we ought not to work more than 10 or 12 
hours a-day. On that single trip to Merthyr 
on Thursday I made 18 hours and some odd 
minutes. If it could be so arranged that we 
should only go a single trip a-day these long 
hours would be avoided. It is not fair to make 
us work 18 hours one day and 6 or 8 hours 
the next, nor getting rest for one day to work 
20 hours the next. I could refer to cases when 
the work was much heavier than I have stated. 
I have worked from the time I went on duty till 
the time I went off, without a break, 23 hours 
and 40 minutes. The Company should have 
more men, and not overwork the men they have. 
I have seen many young men come and stop a 
few days and then go away as if they had enough 
ofit. Ido not think you can mention a linein 
the United Kingdom where there are more ac- 
cidents to the men employed than on ours, 
especially in shunting, there being such a lot 
of work. There is a rule which prohibits us 
from getting on a train while it is in motion in 
shunting, but I have been told by our traffic 
superintendent that the rules are only a matter 
of form. There is a rule thatif a servant meets 
with an accident through disobedience of the 
Company’s rules he shall not be entitled to receive 
any support from the accident fund, but I never 
knew any objection raised where the accident 
happened through fly-shunting.”’ 


The particular reason why I call atten- 
tion to this case is that Frederick Har- 
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combe, who gave this evidence before 
the Royal Commission, was discharged 
by the Company in whose service he 
was; and, I believe, although he tried 
some other five Railway Companies, he 
found it impossible to obtain employ- 
ment in his profession. 

Sm EDWARD WATKIN : I rise to 
Order. Will the hon. Gentleman give 
his authority for making that last state- 
ment ? 

Mr. RAIKES: I can only say that 
it was so stated by one of the witnesses 
before the Royal Commission, and I 
shall be happy to furnish the hon. Mem- 
ber with my authority when I have an 
opportunity of referring to it. This may, 
perhaps, account for the fact that there 
were not a greater number of witnesses 
of this class examined before this par- 
ticular Commission. But I do not wish 
even the hon. Member for Hythe to un- 
derstand that I am condemning the Rail- 
way Companies for not fixing regular 
hours, as this witness thinks they should. 
Every man must be called on at times to 
work extra hours. But, at the same 
time, the public have a fair right to ask 
the Railway Companies to take special 
care not to work men, as far as they can 
help it, beyond the power of human en- 
durance, and render them liable to oc- 
casional accidents, and cause death to the 
public or injury to themselves thereby. 
Of course, we know that a railway ser- 
vant’s life is one of very great danger, 
and must remain one of very great 
danger in spite of anything which we 
can do, from circumstances over which 
the Companies can have no control. 
Take the case of John Chiddy, which 
was brought before the House some 
years ago. John OChiddy was a plate- 
layer on the Bristol and Exeter line, and 
while at his work he saw a piece of rock 
had fallen across the line and a train 
approaching. The train would inevit- 
ably have been upset, but he gallantly 
rushed to the spot, and succeeded in re- 
moving the obstruction and in saving the 
train, although in doing so he sacrificed 
his own life. No one can say that the 
occurrence was the fault of the Company, 
and I have no doubt that there are 
many cases in which railway servants 
have been prepared to make great exer- 
tions in the interests of their employers 
without any hope of compensation or 
reward. There is another case which 
I may mention, the case of a man well 
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known in the city in which I have lived 
for a great part of my life. When I 
was a boy there was a serious accident 
at the Dee Bridge in Chester. One half 
of the bridge came down with the train 
in 1846 or 1847. The driver of the train 
escaped with one van. He flew along 
the line to the station about a mile off, 
having given information there, he re- 
versed the engine and crossed the river 
on the other half of the broken bridge 
in order to give the alarm on the other 
side. Deeds of this nature are as heroic 
as anything that can occur in history. 
But no one will say that if this man had 
lost his life the Railway Company would 
have been in any sense responsible. We 
hear much of recklessness and careless- 
ness on the part of railway servants by 
which they frequently lose their lives. 
But in many instances the disposition 
thus characterized is very nearly akin to 
the very noblest qualities which dig- 
nify human nature. I have now to 
ask the House to bear in mind 
the Reports of two previous important 
authorities who have considered this 
question. There was a Royal Commis- 
sion appointed in 1865 to consider the 
question of Railway Accidents, and a 
Committee of this House sat in 1870 to 
consider the same question. Both in- 
quiries contributed in an important 
degree to the information of the public, 
but both differed from the Royal Com- 
mission of 1877 in affirming the very 
important principle of a maximum of 
liability, which, in their opinion, ought 
to be incurred by the Railway Com- 
panies. It always appeared to me—I 
do not want to discuss the question at 
length—that Railway Companies are 
exceedingly hardly dealt with in the 
matter of unlimited damages under Lord 
Campbell’s Act. I certainly cannot see 
the justice of the principle as it now ope- 
rates. Take the case of two men called 
to the Bar. They might both be men of 
the highest character and the highest 
talent. Both are travelling in the same 
train. They might both be Members of 
this House going down into the country 
by the Great Western Railway to address 
their constituents at a General Election. 
One of these men might have devoted 
his great abilities to the service of man- 
kind in particular as an advocate, the 
other might have devoted his abilities to 
the service of mankind in general as a 
pamphleteer or publicist. These two 
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men travel in the same train and sit 


side by side in the samecarriage. Both 
in the same calamity might be killed, 
and the Railway Company might have 
to pay to the representatives of the one 
who was earning a professional income 
of £10,000 a-year a sum of £100,000, 
while the representatives of the other 
man, although he was of equal ability, 
would not getashilling. Again, in case 
one of these men happened to be a 
bachelor, the Railway Company might 
kill him without being called upon to 
pay anything in the shape of damages ; 
whereas if the other man happened 
to be a married man, his family would 
recover whatever a jury might be 
pleased to assess. I mention this to 
show the great inequality and injustice 
of the law in imposing almost unlimited 
liability upon the Railway Companies 
so far as passengers are concerned. 
Well Sir, the Royal Commission of 1865, 
and the Committee of 1870, recom- 
mended that there should be a maximum 
of liability for injury done or life lost in 
the case of passengers, and I find that 
the hon. Member for Hastings, in the 
Bill which he introduced last year, 
adopted that principle with regard to 
railway servants, fixing the limit at the 
sum of £200. There is another basis 
on which we are entitled to go, and that 
is the case of the workmen’s trains. 
The law has sanctioned the principle of 
fixing in regard to workmen’s trains a 
maximum of liability, and I think it is 
fixed in most cases at £100. The hon. 
Member for Hythe will correct me if I 
am stating the matter in any way inac- 
eurately ; but I think that the workmen’s 
trains are run at a maximum liability of 
£100 in case of an accident. [Sir 
Epwarp Warkin : Onthe Metropolitan. ] 
So that the principle of a maximum 
liability has been affirmed by Parlia- 
ment. There are three ways suggested 
for dealing with the question. There 
is the simplest and easiest, which is to 
leave it alone. The second is to adopt 
the principle laid down by the Royal 
Commission, and not merely to adopt 
the principle, but to put it in practice by 
the Bills of Lord De La Warr and the 
hon. Member for Hastings; but the 
danger of that is the danger inseparable 
from excessive litigation and the injury 
necessarily caused to the recognized 
principle of common employment in 
other industries, which must be produced 
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if one particular class of public servants 
is entitled to go into a Court of Law to 
obtain redress when other classes of ser- 
vants are not equally entitled. I quite 
see the difficulty in both the first and 
the second of these courses. But then 
there is a third mode, and that is the 
mode which the hon. Member for Hythe 
calls attention in the second and perhaps 
the more valuable part of his Amend- 
ment—and that is the mode of insuring. 
Now, there are a great many Railway 
Companies who, although hon. Members 
may not know it, are very much con- 
cerned in introducing into their Acts 
most excellent clauses for the establish- 
ment of a superannuation and accident 
fund. One of these clauses, which 
I have in my hand, says that the direc- 
tors of the Company may, if they think 
fit; establish and maintain an accident 
and life insurance fund, payable by 
temporary or periodical allowance in a 
gross sum to such of the Company’s ser- 
vants and workmen as may be tempo- 
rarily or permanently disabled by acci- 
dent. I think we have here the germ 
of much useful legislation; but it does 
not in my opinion go far enough, and it 
is permissive. It does not say that the 
Company shall, but that the Company 
may establish this insurance fund for 
accidents resulting in injury or death. 
In establishing these funds, if they are 
to be in any sense successful they must 
be secured by the cordial co-operation of 
the men, and a great number of the men 
dislike the clause, because they are 
already insured in other ways. They 
do not desire to avail themselves of the 
benefit of such a clause, because it 
would interfere with the arrangements 
they have made for their own security 
and would involve them in a double 
not like these clauses, and the Companies 
payment. That being so, the men do 
cannot enforce them. They are valu- 
able, however, as indicating a wish to 
go forward in a right direction. What 
I desire to put to the House on this 
occasion is this—it appears to me that 
the principle on which the Royal 
Commissioners would act and upon 
which the hon. Member for Hast- 
ings has proposed to act is a sound one. 
In the case of Companies so peculiarly - 
constituted and possessing such peculiar 
privileges as Railway Companies, special 
legislation is not only permissible, but 
even desirable. I think that in view 
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of the public safety, it is incumbent on 
Parliament to take such steps for the 
protection of railway servants as may 
give greater security to the travelling 
public. I certainly do think that, seeing 
the exceptional nature of the dangers 
they incur and the services they perform, 
railway servants possess a claim for the 
consideration of the Government and of 
this House such as cannot in an equal 
degree be advanced on behalf of any 
other class. That being so, I would ask 
this House, bearing in mind the fact that 
this system of insurance has already in 
many cases been adopted, bearing in 
mind the high authority which has sanc- 
tioned the principle of the maximum 
of liability, Santee in mind that that 
maximum liability is already the estab- 
lished rule in the case of passengers by 
workmen’s trains where the particular 
sum to be paid is assessed not by a jury, 
but by an arbitrator appointed by the 
Board of Trade, bearing in mind all 
these facts, it seems to me that a case 
is fairly made out for establishing a 
system by which railway servants, in 
cases where they are not shown to have 
contributed to loss of life or injury to 
limb by their own act—or their represen- 
tatives, in fatal cases—should be en- 
titled to receive from the Company a 
certain sum to be fixed at a maximum 
‘by Parliament, and to be assessed in 
cases of injury by a competent arbitrator 
in such a way as is provided in the case 
of workmen’s trains, and that in cases 
of injury they should be able to obtain 
this compensation from the Company 
where it has been established that they 
have not themselves conduced to their 
own injury. But thatis not all. From 
the Returns presented by the Board of 
Trade, and submitted to the Royal Com- 
missioners, I find that the number 
of railway servants killed in the six 
years preceding 1878 were, in 1872, 644 
killed, and 1,398 injured; 18738, 773 
killed, and 1,171 injured; 1875, 765 
killed, and an appalling total of 3,618 
injured; 1876, 673 killed, and 2,600 
injured ; and 1877, 642 killed, and 2,163 
injured. I confess that that Return shows 
that during the last two years there was a 
considerable decrease both in death and 
injury, owing probably to the laudable 
efforts made by the Railway Companies 
to prevent accident, and the excellent 
result of the appointment of the Royal 
Commissioners. Well, Sir, if we take 
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the case of the year 1875, which is the 
only year I have here where the amounts 
are broken up, I find that out of 765 
persons who were killed, the Railway 
Companies returned themselves as re- 
sponsible for only 39, the rest being at- 
tributed to causes within the control of 
the sufferers; and 3,618 injured, of 
whom they returned only 514 as having 
been injured from causes beyond the 
control of the persons injured. Although 
I venture to call in question the perfect 
accuracy of these figures, disclaiming at 
the same time any disposition to impute 
a desire on the part of the Railway Com- 
panies to give inaccurate Returns, I may 
at all events say that the figures of the 
Companies are good against themselves; 
and if they say that out of this enormous 
number of killed and injured there were 
only 39 for whom they could be held at 
all responsible where death resulted, 
and only 514 out of 3,618 cases of injury, 
then I think we may fairly arrive at 
what would be the net result, supposing 
such a system of enforced insurance 
existed as that which I venture to pro- 

ose. Supposing you fix the maximum 

iability for the killing of a railway ser- 
vant at £200, and suppose you take the 
number of cases in the course of a year 
at even a higher figure than that which 
is set forth in this Return—suppose you 
say 50 instead of 39, it would cost the 
Companies £10,000 a-year. Taking 500 
as the average number of railway ser- 
vants injured by causes beyond their 
own control and striking a rough balance, 
you may say they would recover half 
the amount of the maximum or £100 
a-piece, which is, I take it, a good deal 
above what the actual amount would be 
—suppose that a liability of £100 was 
incurred in the case of each of the 500 
servants, you would have an annual re- 
sponsibility of £50,000 under that head. 
If you add that £50,000 to the £10,000 
for which the Companies would be re- 
sponsible on account of deaths, you will 
arrive at a total annual charge of 
£60,000, which would represent the 
direct liability of the Railway Companies 
in such cases. But I do not wish to 
stop here. I would stop here as far as 
the liability of the Railway Companies is 
concerned; but I do not desire to stop 
here as a means of encouraging thereby 
saving and care in the railway servants 
themselves, because I think if you made 
a system of this sort the centre of a 
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group of clauses to be introduced into 
every Railway Bill, and if you said— 
‘* Where you kill or injure a man you 
shall pay a sum so fixed and ascer- 
tained,” and if you surrounded the ser- 
vants themselves with a legal machinery 
which would enable men to insure them- 
selves against these railway accidents, 
by which they could provide against such 
a calamity as that which befel the poor 
man Chiddy, you would encourage the 
men in the greatest possible degree to 
take care of themselves. If you could 
establish such a system, by which, with- 
outan expensive source of proceeding, and 
without having recourse to hungry attor- 
neys, you would provide ashort and expe- 
ditious remedy in all cases of death and 
injury; if you use that as the centre of 
a system by which you encourage habits 
of thrift, economy, and providence, I 
think you would go a long way towards 
solving one of the most difficult problems 
with which we have to deal. Such is the 
nature of my proposal. I venture to offer 
these suggestions in all humility to the 
House. There are Gentlemen here 
whose knowledge of railway matters 
must always greatly exceed my own, and 
thereare Gentlemen here who have given 
this subject great attention, not only 
from the directors’ point of view, but 
from that of public duty. They may 
differ from me in opinion, but I hope 
they will be satisfied that I have not 
brought forward this question in any 
spirit of hostility to any commercial 
interest or undertaking. I have brought 
it forward, because I believe that a great 
public duty should be discharged by this 
House before the House ceases to sit; 
and I do sincerely trust that whether or 
not the House will adopt the proposal 
I venture to submit to it on this occasion, 
it will, at least, form the basis of an 
adequate consideration of what I believe 
to be one of our greatest social wants, and 
which I am certain must in every part of 
the House demand our warmest sympathy. 
I beg, Sir, now to move the Resolution 
which stands in my name on the Paper. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘¢ That the exceptional character of the ser- 
vices performed and dangers incurred by Rail- 
way Servants in the discharge of their duty 
calls for the immediate and special attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government; and that this 
House is of opinion that a change in the Law is 
required, by which, notwithstanding the legal 
doctrine of common employment, adequate com- 
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pensation shall be secured to Railway Servants 
in all cases of injury to which they have not 
personally contributed.”—( Mr. Raikes.) 

Str EDWARD WATKIN, in moving, 
as an Amendment— 

‘“ That while it might, on the eve of a Gene- 


ral Election, serve party purposes in some bo- 
roughs to single out Railway industry for excep- 
tional legislation, such a course would be con- 
trary to precedent and be unsupported by the 
facts relating to accidents attending mechanical 
and other industrial employments, and that the 
question of accidents arising in the conduct ef 
all the industries of the Country, whether from 
personal carelessness, defective control, or other 
causes, and the consequent premature death of 
and injury to probably 100,000 persons annually, 
demands the grave attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government, with a view to the adoption by 
Parliament of some general and adequate system 
of insurance, to the funds for which both the 
capitalist and the workman skould contribute in 
just proportions,” 

said, he had listened with very great 
attention to the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Chester (Mr. Raikes), and 
certainly did not perceive that he either 
proved or attempted to prove the foun- 
dation of the proposition of this Resolu- 
tion—namely, the exceptional and pecu- 
liar dangers and difficulties attending 
the working of railways. But if the 
working of railways was so exceptional 
and so dangerous, or whether it was so 
or not, the hon. Gentleman said all this 
called for the immediate attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government. Now, if he 
remembered rightly, the Railway Acci- 
dents Commission reported in February, 
1877. It was strange that the hon. 
Member’s anxiety to deal with this 
which he called a great question should 
only have awakened itself in his breast 
on the eve of a General Election. He 
(Sir Edward Watkins) was not like the 
hon. Gentleman the Chairman of Com- 
mittees. He was simply a member of 
the hard-working world. He was not 
a lawyer. The best years of his life, from 
the beginning of railways till now, had 
been spent in railway work. He thought 
if anyone would go among the bodies 
of railway working men he had to em- 
ploy, it would be seen that he had 
neglected nothing which could in any 
way promote the good of the railway 
working man for whose sobriety, intel- 
ligence, and zeal, he had the highest re- 
spect. And with regard to injuries and 
death caused by the neglect of a man’s 
fellow-servant in acommon employment, 
he had never looked at the Act of Parlia- 
ment, but merely considered what was 
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just and right and had always: given 
a gg to the injured man, or to 
his family. The Railway Commissioners 
recommended that a Company should be 
‘liable for the negligence of those to 
whom it oe 00" its authority as a 
master,” but they did not go further than 
that. They ‘did not propose that rail- 
way Companies should be responsible to 
their servants, for the negligence of 
those who were in fact, as well as in 
law, fellow servants.” The Railway Ac- 
cidents Commissioners also recommended 
that the time for bringing actions should 
be limited. The hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, went further, and answered his 
own argument by differing with their 
Report. He (Sir Edward Watkin) 
had endeavoured to ascertain from 
Her Majesty’s Government whether 
they were in favour of a general system 
of insurance — to all industries 
or not. He had failed to learn from 
the hon. Member for Chester whether 
he was in favour of such an insurance 
or not. The hon. Member for Staf- 
ford (Mr. Macdonald) was of opinion 
that insurance in some cases inflicted 
very great difficulty, if not intolerable 
wrong. If he read the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Stafford right we 
ought never to insure our property, for if 
we did we should be tempted to burn the 
es gd down ; we ought never to insure 
ives, because lives would then be taken 
upon the shortest possible notice; and 
we ought not to insure ships, for no 
doubt the tendency of rotten ships was 
to go to the bottom. The hon. Member 
for Chester had failed in endeavouring 
to show that railway shareholders should 
be specially singled out for the infliction 
of a new and exceptional liability. The 
hon. Member, if he knew anything of 
industrial works, must know there were 
far more dangerous employments than 
railway employment. Many also where 
the human system was attacked by 
noxious elements. But, having rather 
a weak case, he tried to buttress it up 
by saying that railways were enormous 
monopolies. What that proposition had 
to do with the question he (Sir Edward 
Watkin) could not comprehend. He 
knew very well that there were only 
two or three towns where there were 
not two or more competing railways. 
There was no railway which was not 
competed with by roads, canals, and 
tramways. These railways, said the hon. 
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Member, were a special, the only special 
creation of Parliament. He began to 
think he was dreaming when the hon. 
Member said that. What were the 
canals, the great enterprizes of the last 
century, but the creation of Parliament ? 
What were the great roads of the coun- 
try, the tramways or the ordinary roads, 
but the creation of Parliament? In fact, 
every enterprize which demanded the 
compulsory expropriation of private 
rights and private property was of ne- 
cessity the creation of Parliament. Com- 
ing back to the question of public safety, 
he found that in the course of the year 
277 persons were killed by accident in 
the streets of London, being 10 times 
as many as the whole number of railway 
passengers who were killed on all the rail- 
ways in the Kingdom by causes beyond 
their own control. What the hon. Mem- 
ber desired to do was to inflict a tax of 
£60,000 per annum upon railway pro- 
prietors for the support of the families 
of those railway employés who were 
killed through the negligence of their 
fellow-servants. He maintained that 
this matter of the deaths by accident of 
railway employés was merely the fringe 
of the rea! question, which should include 
all casualties and fatalities necessarily 
arising out of our vast industries. While 
the proposal of the hon. Member would 
not affect the cases of one in 100 who 
were killed in the course of their work 
in carrying on those industries, his own 
proposal would deal with them all. 
The railway proprietors of the Three 
Kingdoms employed directly and in- 
directly about 400,000 persons. With 
reference to the two cases quoted by 
the hon. Member which occurred on 
railways in South Wales, he should like 
to ask the hon. Member whether those 
were fair samples of the evidence given 
before the Commission ? The memorials 
alluded to by the hon. Member, also, 
as he must have known, were pre- 
sented by a small section of the rail- 
way employés only. It must be remem- 
bered that it was to the interest of the 
railway employer to treat his servants 
well. A railway could not stop. It 
must go on in all weather and in all 
circumstances. In other enterprizes a 
strike could endure; on our railways 
it could not be thought of; and he con- 
sidered that our railway servants were 
not only among the best paid, but 





amongst the most kindly considered of 
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the working classes. Turning to the 
larger subject, if the hon. Member would 
examine the Report of the Registrar 
General of Births and Deaths, he would 
find that of the 18,500 persons who met 
with violent deaths every year, only some 
1,283 were killed in connection with rail- 
ways in any way, whether as passengers, 
or as being employed in the workshops, 
or in any and every other way. It was 
no less strange than true that correcting 
the figures by population, this ghastly 
total presented the same volume year 
after year. Accident leading to ‘‘violent 
death’’ seemed to be an all but con- 
stant quantity, an element, therefore, 
which must be taken into account always 
in calculating the hopes and chances of 
life. And it was probable that for one 
person who died by accident, 20 were 
more or less injured. Thus the appal- 
ling figure of 400,000 would represent 
the annual accident liability of this great 
industrial country. Against these figures 
he would place the 6,445 persons who 
died from what the Registrar called 
‘mechanical injuries” other than those 
received in connection with railways and 
mines; also the 2,789 who died from 
‘chemical injuries ; also the 5,708 who 
died from ‘‘ asphyxia ; and the 1,974 who 
died from ‘‘falls.’”’ They had heard 
a good deal with regard to the danger 
of railway travelling ; but it was a re- 
markable circumstance that the deaths 
resulting from horse conveyance for the 
year amounted to 1,522, while 1,043 
persons were killed by what the Regis- 
trar classed as ‘‘fractures,” apart from 
death by fracture on railways and mines. 
Although 61 persons were killed by agri- 
cultural machinery, the hon. Member 
had not brought forward any proposal 
for the protection of such persons. The 
figures showed that railway travelling 
was the safest mode of conveyance, and 
that railway servants enjoyed a greater 
immunity from accidents than manyother 
employés. He trusted that the House 
would be of opinion that he had esta- 
blished a fair case against the Motion 
of the hon. Member. The groundwork 
of his whole proposition had been dis- 
proved. It appeared to him that the 
great value of insurance was — first, 
that it made the risk run a definite 
risk; secondly, that it was perfectly 
fair; and, thirdly, that by its being 
universal, it would give satisfaction to 
all. A high authority—Lord Shand, an 


Sir Edward Watkin 
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eminent Scotch Judge—had expressed 
an opinion on this subject which con- 
clusively proved that the Employers’ 
Liability Bill was nothing more nor less 
than an attempt, whether for political or 
humanitarian purposes, to deal with a 
very small part of a very great question. 
Lord Shand said that the great majority 
of accidents that occurred were what 
were popularly called unavoidable aeci- 
dents, or accidents which were naturally 
incident to the employment, and which 
were often caused by the negligence of 
the unhappy sufferer, who was, however, 
not the less entitled to sympathy on that 
account. None of the legislative mea- 
sures proposed, he said, would in the 
least degree meet this, which he believed 
to be the largest class of accidents. 
There appeared to be one remedy which, 
in Lord Shand’s opinion, was the only 
one which could be resorted to, and that 
was a system of insurance to be contri- 
buted to by both employers and work- 
men to guard against the contingencies 
of perilous employments. These were 
words of wisdom, which he would recom- 
mend to the consideration of the House. 
But the House would not have for- 
gotten the decisive letters which were 
given to the public through the Press, 
on the whole subject, by one of our 
greatest lawyers, the Lord Justice Bram- 
well. The hon. Member for Chester 
scarcely did justice to the great class of 
employers in this country. The Railway 
Companies as a rule—he admitted that 
there were exceptions—the great colliery 
owners as @ rule, the great manufac- 
turers of metals as a rule adopted a sys- 
tem of insurance, to which they and their 
employéscontributed, to provide for times 
of sickness and for funerals and acci- 
dents ; and one of the great ironworks, 
the ‘‘ Staveley,” had received and dis- 
tributed, since 1867, a total sum for 
insurance amounting to no less than 
£59,918. It was unjust to the great 
employers of labour to say that they 
neglected the just rights, or the wants, 
and sufferings of their people, and if one 
single interest, and that a defenceless 
body, was selected on the eve of a Gene- 
ral Election for attack, cause should be 
shown why it should be so treated. 
Did the Government sympathize with 
that attack? He wished the hon. Mem- 
ber for Chester would have treated them 
to the political economy of the question. 
He would, however, venture to remind 
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the House of the difference between a 
definite and an indefinite risk. The one 
was insurable, and therefore entered 
into the cost and the price of the thing 
done or produced. Thus the consumer 
paid it. But the other was uninsurable, 
and therefore was a tax upon capital. 
True, the hon. Member for Chester pro- 
posed to limit the compensation in case 
of death to £200. He (Sir Edward 
Watkin) did not know whether that 
would either satisfy the hon. Member 
for Stafford, or the railway servants at 
Chester. Why should not Her Majesty’s 
Government aid those who had tried 
their hand at aiding themselves, who by 
agreement with their employers had 
established those insurance funds for a 
day of distress? If they frankly ac- 
cepted the principle of insurance as laid 
down in his Amendment, then he ad- 
mitted they would have a very good 
thing to go to the country with. In no 
other way, in his opinion, could they deal 
adequately with the question. The hon. 
Member had hinted rather than said 
something about great monopolies and 
great corporations. He would, how- 
ever, be surprised to hear that there 
was a railway employé for every share- 
holder, and that the ordinary dividend 
of the ordinary stockholder was little 
more than the average sum paid to 
principal mechanics and signalmen on 
railways. He believed that a system of 
insurance, such as he had spoken of, 
would willingly be joined in by railway 
employés, and he commended the system 
to the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government. There was no greater ques- 
tion of the day to be solved. If they 
took it in hand they would, he believed, 
find the employers of labour ready to 
help them in establishing a just and 
wise system, which would redound to 
their credit and be a great national 
benefit. He begged to move the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice. 

Mr. KNOWLES seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“ while it might, on the eve of a General Elec- 
tion, serve party purposes in such boroughs to 
single out Railway industry for exceptional 
legislation, such a course would be contrary to 
precedent and be unsupported by the facts re- 
lating to accidents attending mechanical and 
other industrial employments, and that the 
question of accidents arising in the conduct of 
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all the industries of the Country, whether from 

carelessness, defective control, or other 
causes, and the constant premature death of and 
injury to probably 100,000 persons annually, 
demands the grave attention of Her Majesty's 
Government, with a view to the adoption by 
Parliament of some general and adequate system 
of insurance, to the funds for which both the 
capitalist and the workman should contribute in 
just proportions,” —(Sir Edward Watkin,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question peopeot ‘‘That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
uestion.’”’ 


Mr. HALL, in supporting the Motion 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Ches- 
ter (Mr. Raikes), said, he did so, not be- 
cause he believed the Railway Companies 
to be defenceless bodies, but because he 
believed this to be a very important 
branch of a very difficult subject, and 
one which ought to be dealt with by Her 
Majesty’s Government. Whether the 
interesting plan sketched out by his hon. 
Friend was likely to commend itself to 
the House he could not say; but he 
thought it was one which offered a 
chance of showing the wisest way to bo 
and one which would be most acceptable 
to railway employés themselves. He had 
never heard that railway servants de- 
sired more than to be relieved from the 
disability of being unable to claim com- 
pensation for injury received in the 
course of the service. The law had been 
so strained of late years that it was now 
held that a railway servant was not only 
responsible for his own acts, but was 
unable to obtain compensation for any 
act of a fellow-servant, whereby he sus- 
tained injury, provided the act was the 
result of negligence and was not wilfully 
committed. That was the injustice which 
was complained of. The Courts of 
Scotland had never interpreted the law 
so strictly against the workmen as the 
Courts in England ; but in the year 1856 
the House of Lords ruled that the same 


principle applied to both countries. The. 


hon. Member for Hythe (Sir Edward 
Watkin) asked why were the railway 
servants singled out—why were they not 
to deal with the whole question ? The hon. 
Member for Hythe was pained that no- 
thing was to be done for agricultural la- 
bourers and others. As to the interest 
which the hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. 
Macdonald) looked after, it was doubtful 
whether the mining industry would exist 
at all if the doctrine of common employ- 
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ment were abolished. Yet the abolition 
of the doctrine of common employment 
would throw upon the shareholders the 
whole consequences of the men’s care- 
lessness. He was far from saying that 
miners had no case; and he was not 
grudging them legislation on a just 
basis. Buthe wished to show that, in 
asking for too much, the miners ought 
not to be surprised if Parliament did not 
allow the claims of others, who did not 
ask for too much, to be prejudiced as a 


consequence of the action of the miners. | p 


He believed the railway servants would 
be perfectly content with the doctrine of 
Common employment, if it could be so 
narrowed as to exclude those whose ac- 
tions they were unable to control, and 
the consequences of whose actions it was 
out of their power to evade. He could 
not understand why a private employer 
should be liable to aservant, while the 
company went scot free. He could not 
understand on what principle of justice 
it was that, if a man worked for a private 
employer, and in carrying out his orders 
hemet with an accident, he knew towhom 
he had to go for compensation ; while on 
the other hand, if the same man worked 
for a Company and met with an accident 
he found his masters vanish, to re-appear 
in the humble garb of fellow-workmen. 
This was a parody of justice, and he only 
wondered it had lasted solong. It was 
no answer to say that the Railway Com- 
panies subscribed to this fund and to 
that fund. No doubt, the railway direc- 
tors were very generous, and, no doubt, 
there was wisdom in their generosity. 
But the law knew nothing of generosity. 
The law ought to see that when railway 
officials asked for only that which was 
just, they should receive it without delay, 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not ‘ames: House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. D. DAVIES said, it must be 
understood his sympathies were with 
the railway servants. He owed his 
position, to a great extent, to railway 
men, and he always took their part when 
he could. But, in legislating on this 
question, there would be danger of doing 
the railway servants injury. It was 


wellknown that some Railway Companies 
were very liberal; but if Companies had 
to pay compensation when they were 
found to be in fault, there would be so 
much litigation and expense that the 
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Companies would not, in other cases, 
give so much compensation voluntarily 
as they did at present. A large number 
of men were injured and killed without 
it being either their own fault or that of 


the Company. Shunters slipped and 
were run over; platelayers stepped aside 
to avoid one train and were killed by 
another. If Companies were exposed 
to litigation in other cases, they would 
show less sympathy in these. It was 
hardly fair to quote the Taff Vale Com- 
any’s line, as the hon. Member for 
Chester (Mr. Raikes) had done. It was 
one of the best-worked lines in the 
country; it had a smaller percentage of 
accidents than other lines in propor- 
tion to the amount of traffic, and in 45 
years it had never killed a passenger, 
until the unfortunate accident at Ponty- 
rid a few months ago. If men worked 
ong hours, it was but occasionally and 
in exceptional circumstances. A storm 
kept ships out of port; a calm brought 
in a number of steamers which required 
coaling with expedition. Men who had 
been idle were called on to make a 
prolonged effort, and they were glad 
enough to do it to make up for lost 
time; but, as a rule, the men did not 
work more than 10 or 12 hours at a 
stretch. He should like something to 
be done, but it must be in a direction 
different from that proposed. As the 
Report of the Commissioners was three 
years old, it was rather extraordinary 
that the hon. Member for Chester had 
not found an earlier opportunity of call- 
ing attention to it. There were 19 acci- 
dents for which a Company was not to 
blame, for one in which it was; and it 
would be unfortunate if the securing of 
compensation in one case risked the loss 
or diminution of it in the 19. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Ten o'clock. 


anne 
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Suprpity—considered in Committee—War in South 
Africa (Vote of Credit) (Supplementary) 
£1,225,200—Committee z.P. 

Resolutions peste 8] reported. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
£8,322,177 Consolidated Fund. 

Pusiic Brts—Ordered—First Reading—Army 
Discipline and Regulation (Annual) * [106]; 
Rating of Machinery * [108]; Parliamentar 
Elections and Corrupt Practices (No. 2) [107]. 

Second Reading—Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Provisional Order * [91]; 
South Western (of London) District Post 
Office [90]; Consolidated Fund (No, 1). 

Committee — Report — Municipal Corporations 

Property Qualification Abolition)* [43]; India 
tock reg of Attorney)* [93]; East India 
Loan (East Indian Railway Debentures) * [99]; 
Common Law Procedure'and Judicature Acts 
Amendment * [80]; Valuation (Metropolis) 


Act (1869) Amendment [98]. 
and Deaf Mute 


Considered as amended—Blin 
Children [41]. 
Third Reading—Hypothec Abolition (Scotland) 
wee and passed, 
ithdrawn—-Vaccination (i Patents for In- 
ventions [92]; Irish urch Act (1869 
Amendment [100]; Commons Act (1876 
Amendment * [61]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


oe 
PRIVATE BILLS.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. RAIKES stated that the object 
of the Resolution he was about to move 
was to enable Private Bills to be taken 
up in the next Parliament in the stage 
in which the present would leave them. 
There might, for instance, be a large 
and important Bill before a Select Com- 
mittee which must require consideration 
for six or seven days, and would not 
have been disposed of before the Proro- 
gation. If some Resolution of this kind 
were not passed, all the work, in the in- 
stance he had mentioned, would, if un- 
dertaken now by a Committee, have to 
be gone through again. Under these 
circumstances, he thought it would be a 
matter of convenience to ask the House 
to adopt this Resolution, and the Private 
Bill Committees could then exercise 
their own discretion as to what Bills 
they thought they would be able to get 
through, and what work it would be im- 
possible to complete. They could then 
report accordingly to the House. 


Motion made, and Question, 

‘¢ That in case the Committee on any Private 
Bill, or Group of such Bills, shall report their 
opinion to the House, that any Bill or Bills not 


yet considered by them should not be entered 
upon, or that the consideration of any Bill al- 
ready partly considered should not be proceeded 
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with, all further proceedings upon such Bills 
shall be suspended during the present Session.’’ 
—(The Chairman of Ways and Means,) 


put, and agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—ognon— 


VACCINATION BILL—[Bu 9.] 
(Dr. Cameron, Earl Perey, Mr. Lyon Playfair, 
Dr. Lush, Dr. Ward.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Dr. CAMERON, in moving that the 
Order for the Second Reading of the Bill 
be discharged, said, he believed that a 
discussion on the Bill at the present 
moment would be productive of very 
small effect. The country was not in a 
frame of mind to care much about the 
question, and the House was not in a 
condition to pay much attention to its 
provisions. Besides, the Local Govern- 
ment Board had thought fit to institute 
some experiments since he brought the 
question forward, to see how far the 
provisions of the Bill would work, and 
the result of them could be considered at 
a future time. He now begged to move 
that the Order be discharged. 


Motion agreed to. 
Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS BILL. 
(Mr. Anderson, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Dalrymple, 
Mr. Alexander Brown.) 

[BILL 92,] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ANDERSON said, he considered 
it exceedingly desirable, notwithstandin 
the short period which the Session h 
to last, to move the second reading of 
this Bill, because he thought it well to 
have certain views placed before the 
House now, as it was quite possible one 
might not have another opportunity of 
bringing these views forward. ey 
were all going into the battle, and none 
knew what the result of that battle 
might be, regarding any one of them. 
The measure he proposed was most ab- 
solutely necessary for the well-being of the 
country. Their manufactures had been 
declining for some time. Other countries 
had been treading very fast upon their 
heels, and not only overtaking them, 
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but in some cases passing before them. 
A great deal of this was owing to the 
much greater liberality shown in other 
countries to patentees, and the much 
greater freedom with which they could 
obtain protection for their discoveries. 
A cheap and liberal Patent Law would 
stimulate inventive genius in a way that 
they had hitherto failed to do. Every 
Session they had had Patent Law Amend- 
ment Bills before them. The Govern- 
ment had brought in a number of these. 
While they had been successively im- 
proved, the second being better than the 
first, and the third better than the 
second, they failed to grasp the difficul- 
ties of the position, and the real need of 
the manufacturers of the country to have 
a thoroughly liberal Patent Law. The 
provisions of all the Government Bills 
had treated inventors and patentees as 
persons who ought to be checked and 
kept in order, and who ought to get as 
little benefit as possible from their in- 
ventions. Not only had they kept up 
the charges for patents very much higher 
than they ought to be; but where they 
had attempted to reduce them, the re- 
ductions they proposed were altogether 
insufficient to put the Patent Law here on 
anything like the same basis that it was 
in other countries. He could give the 
rates at which patents were obtained in 
many other countries ; but he would only 
trouble the House with the rates paid 
in those countries which were their im- 
mediate competitors, and which were 
damaging them most. In Germany, for 
instance, an inventor could get a patent 
for 80s. Three years afterwards he had 
to pay up to £16 10s.; after seven 
years, his payment would have reached 
£71 10s.; and at the end of 12 years he 
had paid £169 10s. This was the dearest 
of all the Patent Laws except their own. 
The House would observe, however, 
that the heavy cost was thrown on the 
later stages. The cost at the earlier 
stages was extremely small. In Belgium, 
which wasone of their most pressing com- 

etitors, and was treading fast on their 

eels, an inventor could obtain a patent 
for 8s. At the end of three years he had 
to pay £4, at the end of seven years 
£14, and by the end of 12 years he 
would only have paid £36 8s. altogether. 
The United States was still more liberal. 
In America an inventor could get a 
patent for 35 dollars—that was, £7—and 
this was all he would have paid at the 
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end of 12 years. In Great Britain, on 
the other hand, even were the proposals 
of the Government agreed to, £12 10s. 
would have to be paid by an inventor in 
the initialstage. At the end of the third 
year, before it was seg for anybody 
to get any benefit from it, another pay- 
ment—no less than £50—had to be 
made. By the end of the seven years 
the unfortunate patentee, who had barely 
time to get anything out of his invention, 
would actually have expended in Govern- 
ment charges £162 10s.; and at the end 
of 12 years, even under the proposed 
Government reductions, he would have 
paid £262 10s. This operated most pre- 
judicially on poor inventors. But, worse 
than that, the Government proposed to 
compel a man to publish all the particu- 
lars of his patent before he knew whe- 
ther he would get a patent or not. There 
was nothing more Tikely than this to 
crush patentees, and to drive them out 
of the country. This proposal was in it- 
self enough to condemn the last Govern- 
ment Bill, and had prevented it ever re- 
ceiving any encouragement or favour in 
the House. A patentee incurred endless 
expense in experiments in testing every- 
thing, and in getting an invention before 
the public, so that it was absolutely im- 
possible to pay high patent charges in 
the earlier stages. The Bill which he 
(Mr. Anderson) had introduced modified 
the charges very much, bringing down 
the initial charge of a patent 1o £10, 
which was still a great deal higher rate 
than was paid in America or Belgium. 
He proposed to abolish all further pay- 
ment at the third year, and only at the 
end of the seventh to charge £25, and 
at the end of the fourteenth £50. But, 
in truth, patentees did not so much ob- 
ject to high charges in the later stages, 
but the abolition of the third year’s pay- 
ment and the reduction of the initial 
charges were imperative. Another pro- 
posal of the Bill was to remedy the bad 
management of the Patent Office. In 
place of unpaid Commissioners, who did 
not do the work, the Bill proposed that. 
there should be three paid Commis- 
sioners. No unpaid work was likely to 
be well done. Many hon. Members, even 
of this House, probably because they were 
not paid for the work, went away and 
did not do it. In business, unpaid work 
was certainly bad work, and the Patent 
Office proved this. The work was badly 
done, the Office was badly organized, and 
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it would never be better until it was 
handed over to paid Commissioners. 
That, and the reduction of the fees for 
patents, and the extension of the dura- 
tion of a patent from 14 to 21 years, 
were the reforms which were demanded 
by inventors. The Government had 
conceded the necessity of an extension of 
the time. He would not dwell further 
on that than to say that he thought the 
extension should apply equally to patents 
that were now running, so that a patent 
should not be cut off when it came to 
the end of the 14 years, by the fact that 
at the time it was got the law did not 
allow a further period. These were all 
the provisions of this Bill, and he hoped 
the House would give a second reading 
to it, in order to affirm the principle that 
the Law of Patents should be so modified 
that it would to the utmost stimulate the 
inventive genius of the country, so as to 
enable their manufacturing industry to 
keep its place, or regain what it had lost 
—for it had lost a good deal. To retrieve 
that place two things were wanted—the 
one a liberal Patent Law, so that they 
might have the benefit of the best possi- 
ble machinery and appliances; and the 
other, proper technical education to their 
work-people, so that they might be able 
to bring the utmost skill to bear upon 
their manufactures. He hoped to see 
these two things secured by the House. 
This Bill, if adopted, would settle the 
question of patent legislation for a great 
many years to come. He begged to 
move that the Bill be now read a second 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Dr. Anderson.) 


Mr. FRESHFIELD would not say 
that he objected to the Bill; but he con- 
tended that no good would result by 
reading it a second time, considering the 
present condition of the House. The 
subject was one which deserved a great 
deal more consideration and discussion 
than it could possibly receive now; and 
he thought it would be a great misfor- 
tune if the principle of the measure were 
supposed to be approved by Parliament. 
Under the circumstances, the Order 
ought to be discharged. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horxer) trusted the hon. Gentle- 
man who had introduced the Bill would 
not press the second reading to a divi- 
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sion. The matter was one of the great- 
est possible importance ; and if it was to 
receive consideration at all, it ought to 
be at the hands of a fuller House than 
that which they had that day. He had 
read the hon. Gentleman’s Bill with 
considerable care. In the first place, 
the hon. Member proposed to abolish 
the present Commissioners, and to sub- 
stitute in their place paid Commission- 
ers, one of whom would be appointed by 
the Lord Chancellor, and the rest by 
the Board of Trade. He (the Attorney 
General) had not heard that there had 
been any complaint as to the manner in 
which the present Commissioners of 
Patents had performed their duties. 
There might be complaint of the work- 
ing of the present system, that too many 
patents were granted, that the fees were 
too high, and that inventive industry 
would be encouraged if they were lower ; 
but he had not understood that there 
was any complaint as to the way in 
which the Commissioners performed 
their duties. The question had been 
under the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government for some time, and there 
had been no reluctance shown on their 
part to improve the Patent Laws, if 
they could be improved. Session after 
Session a Bill had been introduced by 
the Government. There was one last 
Session, and he believed if it had been 
improved in the direction proposed by 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson), it would have been an ex- 
cellent Bill. It was not the fault of the 
Government that it had not been passed. 
There was other Business which the 
House thought of more importance, and, 
in the circumstances, it could not be got 
through. The Government had, how- 
ever, come to the conclusion that it was 
not desirable to have paid Commissioners, 
and, therefore, it was impossible for him, 
as representing the Government, to ac- 
cept the second reading of a Bill amongst 
whose provisions this proposal stood. 
The Bill went on to propose that Letters 
Patent should be granted for a period of 
21 years. No doubt, there had been a 
proposition in the Government Bill to a 
similar effect ; but, after mature conside- 
ration, he could not, without very con- 
siderable discussion, and without gather- 
ing the opinion of a full House of hon. 
Members thoroughly acquainted with 
this important subject, sanction any Bill 
which contained any such provision as 
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this. Another provision of the Bill was 
that the stamp duties should be very 
considerably reduced. That was an 
alteration to which he could not consent 
without consultation with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Whatever might be 
said for reductions being made in the 
fees in the earlier stages of patents, 
there was no doubt that, under the pre- 
sent system, patents were granted for all 
kinds of frivolous and ridiculous ideas. 
If hon. Gentlemen only saw the extra- 
ordinary applications which were made 
to the Law Officers of the Patent Office, 
they would be filled with wonder at the 
absurd notions which entered into the 
heads of people who called themselves 
inventors. For these reasons, he could 
not support the second reading of this 
Bill. He knew of nothing of more im- 
portance than that they should have a 
a system of Patent Law. It would 

e a great encouragement to invention, 
and the manufacturing interests of this 
country would reap from that an enor- 
mous benefit. But, just because of this, 
it seemed to him this was a subject which 
should be brought forward by the Go- 
vernment. The Government had shown 
the disposition to do this Session after 
Session, and it was not their fault if 
none of them had passed. There was a 
Bill which he had hoped to introduce 
this Session. The Session, it appeared, 
was about to come to a speedy termina- 
tion, and, in certain respects, an unex- 
pected termination. He should do his 
utmost, if the present Government was 
in power when Parliament again as- 
sembled, as in all probability they would 
be, to modify that Bill as far as possible 
in the desired direction, and, if it passed, 
he believed it would do much good. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he had listened 
to the remarks of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General with much satisfaction. 
He had objected to the Bill which was 
brought forward being proceeded with 
late at night. He also condemned the 
extension of the term to 21 years, as that 
period would tend to exclude manufac- 
turers and others from the benefit of in- 
ventions. He thought it would be well 
to have some alteration in the machinery 
of the Office; but whether the Commis- 
sioners should be paid or not he would 
notgiveanopinionupon. Healsothought 
that the fees in the earlier stages should 
be reduced. It certainly would be a great 
mistake to read the Bill a second time 
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now, as it would create the erroneous 
impression that it was the deliberate 
opinion of the House. This House could 
not give a deliberate opinion on any- 
thing for the remainder of its life. If 
he wasin the new Parliament, he would 
support the views on this question enun- 
ciated by the Attorney General. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he gave the 
Government credit for many good inten- 
tions, which, however, they had never 
given effect to. An endeavour had been 
made to throw the blame of that upon 
the House; but he held the House had 
a right to hold the Government respon- 
sible, when certain home questions were 
pressing for solution, for the non-fulfil- 
ment of their undertakings. He had no 
doubt that if the Government had 
brought in a Bill on the moderate lines 
indicated by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, and deaiing with the points to 
which he had so clearly called attention, 
then the Bill would have been fairly 
and fully considered. But there had 
been no disposition on the part of the 
Government to lay the Bill before the 
House. If they chose to bring such a 
Bill on late at night, they might succeed 
in passing it without discussion ; but 
the House was entlitled to a full dis- 
cussion, and could not accept any such 
Bill without it. He joined with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman in the hope 
that when the new Parliament assembled 
this question would be taken up and 
treated with the consideration it de- 
served ; but, with all his admiration for 
the ability of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, he could not hope that the Bill 
would be in his charge; but if that 
should be the case, he hoped that the 
undertaking given to-day would be fol- 
lowed by the introduction of a Patent 
Law giving general satisfaction. 

Mr. GREGORY thought no Bill would 
be satisfactory which did not take into 
account the recommendations of the Se- 
lect Committee which reported on the 
question some few years ago. He 
thought power might be given to paten- 
tees to grant licences to other persons 
for the manufacture of their inventions. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH said, 
that the subject was of the greatest im- 
portance, and as it was impossible that it 
could receive adequate discussion in the 
present condition of the House, he would 
move as an Amendment, that the Bill 
be read a second time that day month. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this 
day month.”—(Ur. Fraser-Mackintosh.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr.ANDERSON said,thatcertain hon. 
Members had based their objections to 
the second reading of the Bill mainly 
on the state of the House and the im- 
possibility of having a full discussion 
on anything. But if that objection ap- 
plied to this Bill, it 5 ge to every 
other; and he hoped the Government 
would take it into consideration, and 
would not bring forward any important 
Government Bills, and ask an attenu- 
ated House to read them. If they were 
not to discuss any more important Bills, 
they might as well go home to their con- 
stituencies at once. The moving of the 
second reading of this Bill had been 
useful, if only in getting the views of 
the Attorney General more distinctly 
stated than they ever were before. If 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had not 
heard any complaints about the Patent 
Office, he must have shut his ears. 
There was a prolonged discussion last 
year in the Society of Arts regarding 
the deficiencies of the Patent Office, 
where there was no sufficient register, 
and where there was a great want of 
proper organization. He had intro- 
duced this Bill, because the successive 
Bills of the Government had been bad 
Bills. No doubt, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had madeimprovements upon 
every succeeding one; but they had 
never been satisfactory, because they 
looked upon inventors and patentees as 
malefactors, who must be looked after 
and checked. It was said that ridiculous 
things were patented. But ifthe fees were 
paid, this did no harm to anybody except 
the patentees themselves. The interest 
of inventors and the public were the same 
and that was that the inventive genius 
of the country should be stimulated to 
the utmost. The principles of this Bill 
were those which inventors agreed should 
be embraced in the Government Bill. 
He was much pleased with what the 
Attorney General had said about reduc- 
ing the charges for patents in the initial 
stages. It was because the Government 


Bill had not proposed to reduce the 
8 that he had 
ill. The hon. 
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and learned Gentleman still proposed a 
considerable charge at the end of the 
third year; but this was most unfair, 
and never would be satisfactory, as an 
inventor could not by that time get much 
benefit from his invention. Inventors 
would not have the same objection to 
maintaining considerable charges at the 
later stages. There ought to be no 
charge of any magnitude prior to the 
seventh year, so that the inventor might 
have a chance of having some benefit 
from his patent before he was called on 
to pay a large amount on account of it. 
None of the Government Bills had dealt 
with inventors in a sufficiently liberal 
spirit. For this reason he had brought 
forward this Bill, but there was no hope 
of passing it at this period of the Ses- 
sion. Whether he would have oppor- 
tunity to introduce it in any other, was 
a very uncertain thing. He was glad, 
however, that the Attorney General had 
shown a more liberal spirit in his speech 
than he had before, and there was some 
hope that when the Government Bill he 
promised in the next Session did come 
forward, it would be animprovement on 
all the preceding ones. Ifthe hon. and 
learned Gentleman wanted it to be satis- 
factory, it must go in the direction of 
this Bill. He would not divide the 
House upon it, as in the then state of 
the House the division would be a most 
unsatisfactory one. 

Mr. MUNDELLA regretted that he 
had not the advantage of hearing the 
speech of the hon. and learned Attorney 
General; but ke had no idea that the 
Bill would have come on so soon, as it 
stood low down in the Paper. He had, 
himself, tried in two Parliaments to pass 
a reasonable measure, and he had served 
upon a Committee which had sat to con- 
sider the Patent question. That Com- 
mittee made a most important Report as 
to the amendments required in the Pa- 
tent Laws. Another Parliament was 
now about to be dissolved, and nothing 
whatever had been done with this Patent 
question. He believed that when the 
question came to be better understood, 
it would be found that there was no 
more important question affecting our 
manufacturing industry. He could an- 
swer for it himself that Englishmen had 
again and again, in the last 10 years, 
left this country with their inventions, 
solely because they had not the means 
to patent them here; and if they ven- 
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tured to put them in the hands of a 
capitalist, they would leave themselves 
at his mercy. Why, last year he re- 
ceived a letter from a very able and a 
very superior man, who thanked him for 
the part he had taken in trying to amend 
the Patent Laws, and said—‘‘I am going 
with my inventions to a country where 
I shall get protection at a reasonable 

rice.” He was going toAmerica. He 
(Mr. Mundella) knew that since then 
that man had been very successful as an 
inventor. He sold one of his inventions, 
and with the proceeds he took out patents 
in the United States. In England the 
English workman was discouraged on 
all hands by the Patent Laws. When he 
(Mr. Mundella) was in active business 
himself, he was the proprietor of at least 
20 patents, and in most of them he was 
associated with working men. He had 
paid a working man as much as £2,000 
or £3,000 for his share of patents. One 
of the inventions practically revolu- 
tionized the business in which he was 
engaged. He, in conjunction with the 
senior Member for Bristol (Mr. 8. 
Morley), paid several thousand pounds 
to a working man whom they took into 
partnership. He had seen scores of 
workmen who had been sacrificed and 
soured because they were unable to 
bring out their inventions to advantage, 
and they had, therefore, become practi- 
cally a dead letter. What was wanted 
was a cheap and simple Patent Law, and 
it was an absolute necessity, if they 
were to maintain the syperiority of the 
manufactures of this country. He be- 
lieved that it was in very rare cases in- 
deed that the manufacturer himself was 
an inventor. In all his experience in 
connection with one of the largest indus- 
tries of the country, and one which had 
given the largest scope to the exercise 
of mechanical ingenuity, he had never 
known but two instances in which the 
manufacturer himself had been an in- 
ventor. In nearly every case it was the 
man who stood before the loom and who 
brought his brains to work upon the 
loom who had been the means of im- 
proving it, and to deny him a fair share 
of proprietary right in his own inven- 
tions was to deal very hardly with him. 
He had known instances where an in- 
ventor put his little invention in a box 
and ran across to France, where he could 
dispose of it, after securing a patent for 
it at a cost of £2. As a rule, a work- 
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man generally spent the last of his 
hoard in perfecting his invention. He 
wanted a patent, and the cost of that 
patent was the first thing to entail a 
difficulty. He knew that it was hope- 
less to discuss these questions at that 
time of the day, at the end of an ex- 
piring Parliament. He had stood up in 
that House for the last 10 years urging 
the House to take the matter in hand, 
and he had seconded the Motion for the 
appointment of the original Committee 
that sat on the Patent Laws. He be- 
lieved that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General had brought 
in four or five Bills of his own, and he 
was bound to say that every succeeding 
one was a little better than its prede- 
cessor. The first was as bad as it could 
be, but the second was a little better; 
and they improved as they went on. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
now made a speech that was a little 
more liberal than anything that had 
preceded it; and if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman occupied his present position 
in May, although he (Mr. Mundella) 
hoped he would be disappointed in his 
expectations, he trusted the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would bring in a 
Patent Bill that would stimulate the in- 
ventiveness of the workmen of the coun- 
try and give them an opportunity of pro- 
tecting their inventions and bringing 
them before the public when they were 
perfected. By the permission of bis hon. 
Friend the Member for Glasgow, he 
begged to move that the Order be dis- 
charged. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, there was an 
Amendment already before the House, 
and it must be withdrawn before any 
other Amendment could be put. 

Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Bill withdrawn. 


IRISH CHURCH ACT (1869) AMEND- 
MENT BILL—[Brz 100.]. 

(Mr. Plunket, Sir Arthur Guinness, Mr. Maurice 
Brooks, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Kavanagh.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. PLUNKET, in moving that the 
Order for the Second Reading of the Bill 
be discharged, explained, that after con- 
sulting with his hon. Friends, whose 
names appeared on the back of the Bill, 
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he had come to the conclusion that it 
would not be for the convenience of the 
House, and certainly it would not be in 
the interests of their proposals, that they 
should attempt to take a division upon 
the question at present. But he desired 
to call the attention of the House to the 
real character of the proposals of the 
Bill of which he had charge, because he 
thought that there was a good deal of 
misapprehension abroad on the subject. 
Some of the opposition which was threat- 
ened to it in that House was, he could 
not help thinking, threatened under 
some degree of misapprehension, and 
therefore he trusted that when a new 
House of Commons was returned, and, 
in the words of the Irish poet, ‘‘ beam- 
ing all over with smiles,” the proposals 
of this Bill, which would certainly be 
brought forward at the earliest possible 
opportunity in a new Parliament, might 
have a better time of it in all its stages 
than the present measure had had in its 
initial stages during the present Session. 
He desired now very briefly to call at- 
tention to the true character of the mea- 
sure. It contained a very modest pro- 
posal with the object of undoing a great 
wrong which had been inflicted upon 
certain persons. He wished to say that, 
although the title of the Bill was the Irish 
Church Act Amendment Bill, it did not 
in any way challenge any of the general 
principles contained in the Irish Church 
Act of 1869, or propose directly or in- 
directly to re-endow the Irish Church. 
Its object was simply to give redress to 
certain individuals, clergymen of that 
Church, who, in his opinion, and he be- 
lieved in the opinion of every fair and 
honest man who had considered this 
question, sustained a grievous wrong 
and injury when the Irish Church Act 
came suddenly upon them. He wished 
further to say that the Bill applied only 
to certain clergymen who were either 
minor incumbents or curatesin the Irish 
Church on the Ist day of January, 1871. 
It applied only to those who, under the 
Irish Church Act, had already received 
annuities calculated at a less amount 
than £250 a-year. Therefore, while it 
excluded every clergyman who might 
have come into the Irish Church since 
the Ist of January, 1871, and every 
clergyman who had received a greater 
annuity than £250 a-year, it included all 
the clergy under the Irish Church Act, 
who were, on the 1st of January, 1871, 
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either incumbents or curates of the Irish 
Church. Now, the principle upon which 
the Bill was founded was a very small 
one, and it was this—the average income 
of the incumbents of the Irish Church 
previous to disestablishment had been 
ascertained to have been something over 
£250 a-year, and there were in the Irish 
Church at the time of disestablishment 
550 incumbents whose means were under 
that sum. All these men had accepted 
these small incumbencies with the pros- 
pect of having their incomes augmented 
to £200 a-year at least, through the 
operation of certain Acts which had been 
passed for the purpose of augmenting 
small incumbencies in Ireland. But, 
besides that, they had a prospect of other 
benefits, which would bring their in- 
comes up to £250 a-year. There was 
also a large number of curates, all of 
whom had entered the service of the 
Irish Church with the prospect of obtain- 
ing preferment. It must be remembered 
that as the patronage of almost all bene- 
fices in Ireland was in the hands of the 
Bishops, it had become the established 
custom that all the Clergy, with very few 
exceptions, should obtain promotion. 
The Irish Church Act came suddenly 
upon them, and put an end to the pros- 
pects of the minor incumbents, without 
giving them any compensation whatever. 
This was the main contention of the Bill. 
But besides that main contention, these 
minor incumbents and curates alleged 
that there were funds in the hands of the 
Irish Church Qommissioners on which 
they had aspecialclaim. This fund was 
the result of a special tax on the wealthier 
incumbents for the augmentation of the 
salaries of their poorer brethren, and 
was naturally regarded by the minor 
incumbents as belonging to themselves. 
It was estimated as amounting to be- 
tween £250,000 and £300,000. This 
claim was put forward on general grounds 
by the incumbents, and especially be- 
cause it had not been noticed or acknow- 
ledged by the Irish Church Commis- 
sioners. The exact amount of the money 
which was the subject of this claim had 
been marked for the purposes of it, and 
although he could not state the precise 
amount, it could be easily ascertained. 
Calculations had been made by competent 
authorities, who had an opportunity of 
investigating the matter, and he believed 
that it would be found the whole sum 
required to compensate these gentlemen 
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would not exceed £300,000, and he-did 
not believe it would cost more than 
£250,000. He wished it to be distinctly 
understood that this claim was put for- 
ward to redress personal wrongs, and 
was in no way intended as a re-endow- 
ment of the Church, either directly or 
indirectly. The effect of the disendow- 
ment had been very heavy upon those 
whom the Bill sought to assist, and the 
matter was one of urgency, inasmuch as 
they had already devoted some of the 
Church Surplus to other matters, and 
they had been informed that a scheme 
for dealing with the whole of it would, 
before long, be submitted. He wished, 
however, in dealing with the question, 
to deal with each question upon its 
merits, and to see that, as under the old 
arrangements, the stipends of these 
clergymen should be raised to £250 
a-year. They would, therefore, have to 
find out what the present income of each 
was, in order to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion as to the amount to be added, 
and he had provided in the Bill that in 
each case the clergyman should apply to 
the Commissioners, state his case, and 
prove it to their satisfaction, and only to 
the extent of his case would he get any- 
thing whatever. Again, whatever money 
he received would not go to the Church, 
but simply toredress his personal wrongs. 
Anyone who knew what had happened 
in Ireland since the passing of the Church 
Act would admit that there were cases 
of grievous hardship. He would ask 
any unprejudiced man to put the casein 
this way. Supposing his own son or 
brotherhad been brought up to do duty in 
the Church, with the full belief that the 
very moderate measure it offered would 
be reached, and supposing that by the 
disestablishment and disendowment of 
the Church that measure had been very 
much reduced, would they consider that 
fairness had been done? Many had, in 
fact, entered the Church, believing that 
their income would reach £250 a-year, 
but suddenly the Act was sprung upon 
them, and they and their family had to 
exist upon, perhaps, £100, £110, or at 
the outside £120 a-year. The additional 
sum he was now asking skould be paid 
to them would make all the difference 
between penury, not far removed from 
actual destitution, and comparative ease. 
He py teen in the name of fair play 
and of honesty and i ustice, that the relief 

t was very small, and 


should be glven. 
Mr. Plunket 
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could be granted without any serious 
injury to the Surplus Fund. The case 
was one which very justly required re- 
dress, and he trusted that when the Bill 
was introduced in the next Parliament 
the House of Commons would be willing 
to sanction its passing into law. By so 
doing, the House would be redressing a 
real grievance and a great wrong which 
was done to certain individuals, but 
which, he could not believe, was ever 
contemplated or foreseen by the pro- 
moters of the Irish Church Disestablish- 
ment Act. He begged to move that the 
Order for the Bene reading of the Bill 
be read and discharged. 

Mr. RYLANDS, while sympathizing 
with the feelings which the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Plunket) held to- 
wards the clergymen of the Irish Church, 
said that, unfortunately, it was not alone 
amongst the Irish clergy, but also 
amongst the clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church of England there were 
many cases of great hardship. There 
were many of the working clergy- 
men of the English Church who had 
small incomes, large families, disap- 
pointed expectations, and difficulties of 
every kind to contend with. The House 
must try, if possible, to withdraw their 
minds from those appeals which had 
been so earnestly put before them by 
the hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
Plunket), which appeals would be per- 
fectly unanswerable, if they were made 
with regard to the obtaining of assistance 
from other quarters. He wished to point 
out why he had been unable to give his 
support to the Bill of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin. This was an at- 
tempt to re-open a question which was 
settled 11 years ago—a question which 
was settled, after careful deliberation by 
Parliament, by a measure which was 
brought in after the most minute exa- 
mination of all the claims which might 
arise under the circumstances of dis- 
establishment. When a measure of 
that great magnitude, a measure not 
only involving and affecting the interests 
of the Church which was about to be 
disestablished, but also affecting the in- 
terests of every class in Ireland, had 
been passed, it seemed to him most ex- 
traordinary that, after a delay of cer- 
tainly 11 years, they should have the 
hon. and learned Gentleman proposing 
to the House that this great seccocaaal 
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should be disturbed, and that new terms 
should be given to certain members of 
the Irish Church affected by the mea- 
sure. If the matter was one upon which 
the opinion of the House ought to have 
been taken, it ought to have been in- 
troduced immediately after the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church. It 
was quite clear that the curates in Ire- 
land were in a position, at that time, to 
know exactly how their interests would 
be affected. There was no doubt what- 
ever that those gentlemen would see that 
their prospects, with regard to promo- 
tion, were considerably impaired by the 
change in their position in the Church. 
If the gentlemen who made the present 
claims had placed them before the House 
at an early period, they might have been 
considered. In 1869 the question of 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
was settled under such conditions that 
it rendered it unwise, after a lapse of 11 
years, to re-open it in the way now 
suggested. If that settlement had been 
a niggardly one, supposing the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich had dealt with the Irish Church in 
a harsh manner, the disestablishment 
might have been carried out under condi- 
tions which would have very seriously in- 
jured the position and prospects of the 
members of the Irish Church. But 
they knew that the right hon. Gentle- 
man approached the question in a spirit 
of the greatest sympathy for the Irish 
Church; they knew that his great 
anxiety was that there should be no in- 
justice done to any individual member 
of that Church, and he proposed an 
arrangement which had proved, as it 
came to be worked out, a munificent 
settlement of any claims which the Irish 
clergymen might have upon Parliament. 
He (Mr. Rylands) did not expect that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
have gone so fully into the subject upon 
this occasion. Had he known that such 
was the hon. and learned Member’s in- 
tention, he would have been prepared 
with facts and figures, which he did 
not now happen to have with him. But 
with regard to the main facts, there 
would be no dispute at all. That it was 
estimated that a certain amount would 
be payable to the Church Body of the 
Tosh Chureb, atid Bike that aibvoet wasen- 
ceeded by a very large sum indeed, would 
not be disputed by the hon. and learned 
Member. But, in the working out of the 
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settlement, very great unfairness oc- 
curred. It was clearly understood that 
those clergymen of the Irish Church 
who were to receive their annuities and 
commutations should remain in the 
actual service of the Irish Church, but 
in many cases this was notso. Then, 
again, the number of curates was aug- 
mented during the expiring days of the 
Establishment in a manner which was 

erfectly marvellous. There had never 

een such a revival of curacy in the 
history of the Church; for, at that time, 
clergymen who had hitherto worked 
without curates strangely enough found 
the necessity of employing one or more 
curates. Ourates were even ordained 
within three days of the period at which 
the Act came into operation. That there 
was an appointment of a very consider- 
able number of curates—a number far 
in excess of the average number of 
curates employed in the Irish Church 
before the disestablishment was contem- 
plated—would not be disputed by the 
hon. and learned Member. In the Act 
it was stipulated that any gentleman ap- 
pointed before the 1st of January, 1871, 
was to be entitled to a commutation of 
hisannual income. He believed he was 
correct in saying that before disestab- 
lishment was contemplated there were 
not more than 500 curates in the Irish 
Church. What, however, was the case 
on the Ist of January, 1871? Thenum- 
ber of curates had increased to 900. 
Dissenting ministers, who had been 
officiating as Dissenting ministers up to 
the middle of the year 1870, went into 
the Church, and were ordained within 
three days of the Act coming into opera- 
tion, and thus became entitled to a com- 
mutation. That was a straining of the 
intention of the Act. All the curates had 
received from the Church Fund a very 
considerable commutation, and he be- 
lieved that the curates who were im- 

orted into the Church of Ireland, as 

e had described, were imported en- 
tirely with the view of their getting the 
advantage of the commutation of sa- 
laries. Many of those gentlemen were 
now receiving about £200 a-year, and, 
therefore, they would come under the 
Bill ofthe hon and learned Member, and 
they would receive an increase to their 
salaries. The settlement effected by the 
right hon. Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Gladstone) was not only a full and fair 
one, but a very handsome one, and, 
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therefore, he (Mr. Rylands) considered 
that the question ought not now to be 
re-opened. If there were a numberof 
gentlemen within the Church whe were 
not placed in the position the hon. and 
learned Gentleman wished, a fund ought 
to be provided from some other source 
than from the Church Commissioners. 

Mason NOLAN said, it was always a 
difficult task to oppose a Bill of this kind; 
but he must point out that last year the 
hon. and learned Member estimated the 
cost of the transaction at £500,000, 
whereas he now thought it would be 
covered by an expenditure of £250,000. 
There were, however, 550 gentlemen 
who were dissatisfied, and he did not 
think that the estimate of the hon. and 
learned Member would be sufficient to 
cover the cost of his project. He could 
imagine that it would at least amount to 
£800,000, and that would have a con- 
siderable bearing upon the Irish Church 
Surplus Fund. With that amount they 
could assist 10,000 small tenants to be- 
come proprietors; and, besides that, he 
feared that the Bill would cause the Sur- 
plus which remained to be dealt with in 
a very loose manner. He thought the 
Church Party had been very liberally 
dealt with by the Commissioners. No 
doubt, there were a few cases of hard- 
ship; but he did not believe that they 
numbered anything like 500 as stated. 
He thought, before they legislated, they 
ought to have before them a Return of 
the cases in detail. 

Mr. ERRINGTON said, the Irish 
Church Act was considered by the House 
to be a fair settlement, and the matter 
ought not to be re-opened. As for the 
Special Fund referred to by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, its existence cut both 
ways, for such alarge sum could not 
have been overlooked at the time of the 
passing of the Act, and the claims of the 
minor incumbents should have been in- 
quired into at the time. 


Motion agreed to. 
Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Supriy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA (VOTE OF 
CREDIT.) 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘ That a Supplementary sum, not eoceling 
£1,226,200, be granted to Her Majesty, beyon 


Mr. Rylands 
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the ordinary Grants of Parliament, towards de- 
fraying the Expenditure which will come in 


course of payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of h 1880, in consequence of the 
War in South Africa,” 


Mr. RYLANDS said, he thought the 
Vote was a very large one. It would 
bring up the Supplementary Votes for 
this particular purpose to about 
£4,500,000 in excess of the ordinary 
charge for the Forces employed in South 
Africa. The cost of the troops employed 
during the last two or three years had 
been charged to the Military and Naval 
Estimates, and very large sums of money 
had been voted by Parliament for main- 
taining the Forces in South Africa. He 
had no doubt that the ordinary charge 
would amount to some millions; but he 
was not in a position to arrive at a very 
accurate conclusion, because it had gone 
on rapidly increasing. Three years ago 
the ordinary expenditure amounted to 
£1,000,000, and he had very little doubt 
that it had increased now to probably 
£2,000,000 or £3,000,000 a-year; and 
in addition to the charges borne on the 
ordinary Estimates, Parliament was now 
called upon to vote a Supplementary 
Charge which, as he had said, would 
bring up the Supplementary Votes for 
this Service to £4,500,000. He wished 
to know whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had any reasonable expectation of 
obtaining from the South African Colo- 
nies any considerable portion of these 
charges? In the last Session of Par- 
liament he brought the question under 
the notice of the House, and he re- 
ceived from the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, and from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, very posi- 
tive assurances that strong representa- 
tions had already been made to the 
Colonial Government, and that Her 
Majesty’s Government intended to ob- 
tain from the Colonial Government a 
considerable portion of the charges to 
which this country had been put in con- 
sequence of the South African War. So 
far as he had been able to see, the pres- 
sure upon the Colonial Government had 
not been very strong, and so far as the 
House was concerned, hon. Members 
were entirely ignorant as to what the 
Government had a right to demand. 
That was not at all a satisfactory position 
for the House to occupy. He did not 
know whether the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in his Budget Speech intended 
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to give them any information as to the 
amount of money they might expect to 
obtain from the South African Colonies. 
Possibly they might have some informa- 
tion on the point from the right hon. 
Gentleman to-morrow ; but he thought 
the Committee ought not to vote the 
large sum of money now asked for with- 
out taking an opportunity, which he 
ventured to take now, of stating that the 
House and the country were in a very 
unsatisfactory position in regard to that 
great expenditure. He believed that, 
sooner or later, that expenditure would 
become a charge upon the British tax- 
payer. He was very much afraid that 
there was not much prospect of getting 
any large sum of money from the ae 
and he was also afraid that this sum of 
money, large as it was, that they were now 
voting, would not be the final demand 
made upon them. Even at the present 
time the money expended upon these 
South African Wars was not absolutely 
known. In point of fact, they had a 
large number of British troops in the 
South African Colonies at that moment 
who would have to be paid for, and 
there was every reason to believe that 
Her Majesty's Government had not 
taken those steps which he thought it 
was important to take in order to secure 
this country from being called upon to 
bear the burdens which were now being 
thrown upon it. Unless the Secretary to 
the Treasury was able to give some little 
information on these matters, he thought 
the House ought not to be called upon 
to pass the Vote in entire ignorance of 
what the Government were doing, and 
what the amount was they expected to 
receive in connection with the claim they 
had upon the South African Colonies. 
Mr. COURTNEY said, that before 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury rose to reply to the hon. Member 
for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), he wished 
to make one or two observations on 
this Vote. In the first place, it ap- 
peared to him that there was a ques- 
tion of Order involved in the matter. 
This was a Supplementary Vote of 
Oredit in amplification of a Vote of Credit 
already passed to meet the expenses 
of the Zulu War. But in this Supple- 
mentary Vote there would be found not 
only additional expenses in relation to 
the Zulu War, for which the original 
Vote of Credit was given, but two sums 
amounting to £500,000 of money for a 
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separate expenditure in South Africa 
quite apart from the circumstances which 
led to the original Vote connected with 
the services for quelling the rebellion in 
Griqualand West. Surely that had no- 
thing to dowith the war inSouth Africa, 
for which the original Vote of Credit was 
granted. He submitted, as a matter of 
Order, that the Supplementary Vote 
ought to be kept entirely separate and 
distinct from any new source of expen- 
diture. Itwasof the utmost importance 
that the expenditure in connection with 
the different wars should be kept sepa- 
rate. Then again, the Vote not only 
included charges forthe War in Griqua- 
land West, but also for the occupation 
of the Transvaal and the Expedition 
against Secocoeni. The House ought, 
he thought, to have fuller details as to 
how the expenditure was distributed 
among these different items—the Gri- 
qualand War, the occupation of the 
Transvaal, the Expedition against Se- 
cocoeni, and the Zulu War. More de- 
tails were certainly necessary, because 
there had already been not only a Sup- 
plementary Vote of Credit, but a Sup- 
plementary Estimate of £200,000 in 
addition to the sum charged in the Army 
Estimates in connection with the Expe- 
dition against Secocoeni. These were, 
undoubtedly, matters that required ex- 
planation, although it was not necessary 
or desirable at that stage that the House 
should enter into any critical examina- 
tion of the policy of their action in the 
Transvaal or of the Expedition against 
Secocoeni. The Secretary to the Trea- 
sury could not be expected to explain 
that policy; but, at the same time, it 
was the duty of the Committee to insist 
upon having a more detailed explana- 
tion of the reason why these totally 
distinct sources of Expenditure were 
mixed up together, and why, under 
cover of an old Vote of Credit, they had 
now @ Supplementary Vote which in- 
cluded entirely new and _ separate 
charges. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it would, per- 
haps be as well that he should reply to 
the point of Order which had been raised 
by the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney). He might state to the Com- 
mittee that, no doubt, the practice in 
presenting the Estimates to the House 
was to take each of them separately ; but 
he was not aware of any Rule of the 
House which prevented these Estimates 
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from being presented together collec- 
tively, notwithstanding that the usual 

ractice was to submit them as separate 

timates. If the items to which atten- 
tion had been called were entirely ex- 
traneous matter, the Committee would 
be entitled to have them presented 
separately, under the head of Supple- 
mentary Estimates for South Africa. 
However, as they all related to South 
Africa, it did not appear ,to him that it 
was a breach of Order to include them 
in one Vote. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
was of opinion that the course now 
adopted, if not absolutely out of Order, 
was exceedingly inconvenient. No one 
could have any doubt that it would be 
much more convenient if Parliament 
were informed in a more regular manner 
what amount of money was to be devoted 
to the expense of each of these wars. 
He did not suppose anyone could con- 
ceive that there was such a close con- 
nection between the occupation of the 
Transvaal and the Expedition against 
Secocoeni and the Zulu War as to make 
it desirable that the expenditure should 
be mixed up in this manner. He 
searcely thought the Secretary to the 
Treasury would say that the Expedition 
against Secocoeni and the occupation of 
the Transvaal were the same thing as 
the Zulu War; therefore, it was de- 
sirable that the charges for each should 
be kept distinct and separate. 

' Geyerat Siz GEORGE BALFOUR 
submitted that there were four distinct 
operations included in these Estimates— 
namely, the War in Griqualand West, 
which, he believed, occurred before the 
Zulu War; then the Zulu War; next, 
the occupation of the Transvaal; and 
lastly, the Expedition against Secocoeni. 
The House had a right to ask for a 
separate Vote for each, with a full and 
detailed account of the expenditure. It 
was, he thought, impossible to expect 
that the small sum included in the Vote 
for these operations against Secocoeni 
could possibly be sufficient ; and, there- 
fore, each transaction should be separated. 
The best way would be to vote the sums 
separately, with separate and distinct 
amounts in each Vote—to grant the 
money for Griqualand in one Vote, for 
the Zulu War in another, for the Trans- 
vaal in another, and for the Expedition 
against Secocoeni in another. He could 


not understand how, when the expendi- 
The Chairman 
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ture for these distinct services came to 
be examined by the Auditor General, it 
exhibited that for each, when lumped 
together as if all the money now asked 
for related to one operation. He had 
always complained of that mode, so fre- 
quently practised, of lumping together 
under one head the expenditure voted 
for distinct services; and he had endea- 
voured on more than one occasion to 
point out the defective manner in which 
the Government asked for money from 
the House of Commons. When they 
prepared their Estimates for questionable 
purposes, instead of explaining each 
item in detail, the Government invariably 
arranged so that the Auditor General 
should put it altogether, in as brief a 
form as practicable, often as one mass, 
so that it became impossible for the 
House to distinguish what each charge 
was really for. He did not oppose the 
voting of this money now. It had, no 
doubt, been expended, and the Govern- 
ment must have it; but the Committee 
ought to vote it in separate items—for 
the War in Griqualand West, the Zulu 
War, the occupation of the Transvaal, 
and the Expedition against Secocoeni. 
The Government would, in that case, be 
obliged to render an account of the dif- 
ferent items expended. One other re- 
mark he must make, and that was, that 
there were great doubts in his mind as to 
the power or authority of Lord Chelms- 
ford making an advance of £200,000 for 
operations in Griqualand with which he 
had no concern. 

Tue CHAIRMAN gaid, he understood 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman to ask 
whether the sums should not be put 
separately? They could be put sepa- 
rately, if the Government thought proper 
to withdraw the present Vote and submit 
each item separately. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
could assure the hon. Member for Burn- 
ley that, had he known in reality that 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was prepared to give an 
explanation of this Vote in his Budget 
Statement to-morrow, he would not have 
been justified in forestalling the state- 
ment which his right hon. Friend pro- 
posed to make on that occasion. Atten- 
tion had been called to the fact that a 
separate sum appeared in the Vote for 
the war in Griqualand West which 
ought to have appeared in a separate 
Estimate, He could only say that the 
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first intention was to uce it as a 
separate Estimate. He did not know 
how it came to be altered; but it cer- 
tainly had been altered before it came 
down to the House. It was a separate 
item and a separate sum, and it had 
been included in the present Vote by 
an unintentional mistake on the part of 
the printers. The mistake was, how- 
ever, discovered too late to allow of 
its being altered; and it was considered 
by those who had the preparation of the 
Estimates, thatasall these sumshad, after 
great trouble and only very recently, 
been ascertained as sums which should 
be entirely credited to the service of the 
particular year they were now dealing 
with, it was thought advisable that the 
whole of them should be included in 
one Supplementary Estimate, seeing that 
they all related to transactions in South 
Africa. It was only after certain offi- 
cers had been sent out for the investiga- 
tion of the accounts in South Africa 
that the Government had been able to 
arrive at something like a knowledge of 
the expenditure. The sums seemed to 
be fairly charged, although they were 
for occurrences in different parts of 
South Africa, and they had been brought 
into this one Account. In regard to the 
question put by the hon. Member for 
Burnley, whether the Government were 
disposed to adhere to what they had 
already foreshadowed in making a de- 
mand upon the Colonial Government for 
some return of the expenditure in South 
Africa which had already been incurred, 
he believed his right hon, Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would be 
able to satisfy the House upon that point 
to-morrow. The intention was not to 
allow the Colonial Government to escape 
without contributing to the expenditure, 
but to adhere to the original determina- 
tion. Of course, it would be extremely 
difficult to make arrangements definitely 
until the whole business was concluded; 
but that they were in progress, and that 
there was a certain hope, or rather an 
absolute certainty, of this country re- 
ceiving some considerable portion of the 
expenditure from the Colonies he thought 
he might fairly say. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he hoped the Committee 
would be satisfied to allow any further 
information to be deferred until the 
Statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, which would be made to- 
morrow. He believed that that State- 
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ment would be entirely satisfactory to 
the House. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the Secretary 
to the Treasury had really omitted to 
notice what was really the most im- 
portant point raised in the discussiqn, 
and that was, that they were putting 
into the Supplementary Vote of Credit 
four different springs of expenditure 
which were really separate from each 
other. He admitted that the same policy 
underlaid all this expenditure ; but they 
were as distinct and separate branches 
of expenditure as the Cyprus occupation 
and an expedition to Egypt and Consti- 
nople, or a war in Burmah and a war in 
Afghanistan. ‘South Africa” was a 
large geographical expression, and al- 
though he believed that the same policy 
had produced all these wars, they were 
totally distinct and separate wars, and, 
as a matter of finance, ought to be 
brought before the House separately 
and with separate explanations. This 
was especially the case when they were 
dealing with a Supplementary Vote, 
which was a continuation of an original 
Vote confined to the war in Zululand. 
The present Vote introduced the war in 
Griqualand West, and two other matters 
—the occupation of the Transvaal and 
the Expedition against Secocoeni—two 
widely different matters. He thought 
there ought to be a separate statement 
in respect to each of these items, and 
they ought to have been introduced 
separately. He would strongly recom- 
mend the Secretary to the Treasury to 
withdraw the Vote, and to put separate 
Votes before the Committee. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
wished to add a few words to the state- 
ment which had been made by the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney). 
He believed that the expenditure in 
connection with the war in Griqua- 
land West was incurred in 1878-9—in 
a year quite distinct from the Zulu 
War. The Transvaal expenditure was 
incurred partly in 1878-9 and partly 
in 1879-80, the main part having been in 
1878-9; but the expenditure in connec- 
tion with the Expedition against Seco- 
coeni was incurred entirely in the year 
1879-80, and the expenditure for the 
Zulu War was also incurred in 1879-80. 
Thus, they were dealing with entirely 
different dates as well as with entirely 
different operations, and all he asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury was to 
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arrange that the Estimates for money 
should appear in a proper manner, di- 
vided into dates, and for the distinct 
services. He had no doubt that the 
House would grant the Vote, because 
the money must be paid, and the sooner 
the Exchequer got it the better account- 
ing would follow; but the House ought 
not to sanction this loose method of 
mixing up the expenditure for different 
purposes and for different periods. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND wished to 
point out, in reference to the observa- 
tions which had been made by the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), 
that the operations against Secocoeni 
and the occupation of the Transvaal were 
not by any means as disconnected as ap- 
peared to be supposed. Secocoeni had in- 
vaded the Transvaal and defeated the 
Boers, and for that reason, and because 
they believed that the disturbances would 
injure their interests and excite the Na- 
tives in their own Colonies they occupied 
the Transvaal. After they had occupied 
the Transvaal, finding that Secocoeni 
did not yield to their remonstrances, 
they made an expedition against him, so 
that the two operations were, in point of 
fact, very closely connected. 

Mr. W. HOLMS asked, whether any 
portion whatever of the expenditure 
upon South Africa had already been 
paid by the Colonies ? 
os Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 

one. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN inquired, whe- 
ther any portion of the item of £903,000, 
connected with the Army Services, be- 
longed to any of these other operations, 
or was wholly required for the Zulu 
War—the Expedition against Cetewayo? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said the item of £903,000 for the Army 
was mainly on account of the Zulu War. 
[Mr. CuamBerzarn: Not entirely.] He 
was unable to answer whether it was 
entirely or not. He believed it was 
mainly on that account. He might add 
that there was much force in what the 
hon. Member for Liskeard said as to the 
propriety of submitting these items under 
separate heads. But he trusted the Com- 
mittee would consent to pass the Vote 
in the form in which it now appeared ; 
and, to-morrow, his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would fully 
explain all the circumstances attending 
the expenditure. It was the object of 
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the expenditure of money was brought 
to their knowledge, to have it brought 
to account within the financial year. 
Therefore, if they were to postpone any 
part of the Vote, there might be some 
difficulty in bringing it forward again 
so as to bring it in the account for the 
year. He therefore hoped that on this 
occasion the Committee would allow the 
Vote to pass in the form in which it had 
been introduced. He was quite certain 
that his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would deal with the 
question when he came to submit his 
Financial Statement to-morrow. At the 
present moment, if the Vote were not 
passed now, there would be some difficulty 
in bringing the expenditure into the ac- 
count in which it really ought to appear. 
Mr. DILLWYN said, the explanation 
which had been given would not appear 
upon the Reports of the House ; and it 
was very important that all these Esti- 
mates should be brought before the 
House and duly recorded in proper form. 
It was frequently charged against them 
that they did not attend quite enough to 
the order and regularity of their proceed- 
ings. He would suggest to the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
that he should respond to the appeal of 
the hon. Member for Liskeard -: 
Courtney), and withdraw the Vote for a 
couple of days. It need only be delayed 
for a day or two. The Committee had 
no wish to delay the Government Busi- 
ness, or to obstruct ; but they wished to 
have the Estimates, constantly increasing 
as they were, brought before them in a 
proper shape, so that they could be re- 
corded on the Books of the House in a 
manner which would explain the pur- 
pose for which they were brought for- 
ward, and why they were wanted. It 
was manifestly wrong to lump them to- 
gether. If they passed the Vote in the 
form in which it now appeared, the ex- 
planation which had been given by the 
Secretary to the Treasury would not be 
known, and the public would only see 
the confusion that had occurred. He 
did not think there would be any objec- 
tion to the delay of a couple of days. 
Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
thought the best course he could take 
would be to lay an explanation on the 
Table at once, defining what the separate 
items of the Vote were for, as had beensug- 
gested. The hon. Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn) said there would really be a 
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delay for a few days; but the hon. Mem- 
ber knew very well that at this moment, 
and at this period of the Session, a delay 
in Ways and Means practically meant a 
continuance of the Reation for two or 
three days longer than the day fixed for 
its final Sitting. It was only because 
the Government were so pressed for 
time that he had been induced to make 
a suggestion to the Committee, which, 
under ordinary circumstances, he would 
not have made. He would endeavour 
to place on the Records of the House 
the facts mentioned by the hon. Member 
for Swansea ; but that might be done 
without doing that which would prac- 
tically delay them for a time, even if 
not fatally, in getting this Vote in the 
present year. 

Lorpv FREDERICK OAVENDISH 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury if it 
was absolutely necessary to take the Vote 
that day? His belief was that this Vote 
would not finish the Supplementary 
Estimates. To-morrow they would have 
to take a Vote for Excess in the Expen- 
diture of the past year; and there was 
no reason why the Vote should not also 
be brought on to-morrow. With respect 
to the arrangements of the Secretary to 
the Treasury to lay on the Table a Sche- 
dule explaining the Expenditure in more 
detail, he did not think that arrange- 
ment would provide what was wished 
for. When they came to the Appropria- 
tion Bill, which they must sooner or 
later, it would be impossible to take 
into consideration any Schedule of that 
nature if the entire sum expended upon 
these four Services was not exceeded. 
If the sums now asked for were taken, 
as they clearly ought to be, as four dif- 
ferent Votes, it would be impossible to 
exceed the sum included in any one of 
the Services without coming to Parlia- 
ment again. He asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, again, whether itwas abso- 
lutely necessary to take the Vote to-day, 
and whether, if it were taken to-morrow, 
it would be in plenty of time ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE thought 
there could be no objection on the part 
of the Secretary to the Treasury to post- 
pone the consideration of the Vote, if 
they were to understand that there were 
other Votes to be introduced to-morrow. 
If that were so, there would not be the 
delay of a single day in postponing the 
Vote until to morrow. as that the 
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did not rise, he presumed thatthe state- 
ment was correct ; and he would, there- 
fore, move that the debate be now ad- 
journed, in order that the Vote might be 
introduced in a different form to-morrow. 
Perhaps the most regular course would 
be to move that the Chairman report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.””—(Sir Charles 
W. Dilke.) 


Mr. RYLANDS said, there was one 
point which added much force to the 
argument which had been used in favour 
of having this Vote placed in separate 
items. He wished to point out to the 
Committee that sub-head ‘‘ D’’ was one 
of a very remarkable character. It was 
in‘aid of the expenditure in suppressin 
the rebellion in Griqualand West. t 
was quite clear that if that Vote had 
come before the House in its proper 
form, and at its proper time, it would 
have afforded the House an opportunity 
of discussing the policy which led to that 
particular war. But it now appeared 
that the money was paid out of the 
Treasury Chest by Lord Chelmsford, and 
the House of Commons had had no spe- 
cial knowledge of the expenditure. It 
came before the House now in a general 
Vote of Oredit, because the Auditor 
General refused to pass it, and the Trea- 
sury had now come to the conclusion 
that it was not right to charge it against 
the Vote of Credit for 1878-9. He 
thought they would be setting a bad 
precedent if they allowed a Vote to be 
passed under such circumstances without 
having it fully explained. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that if it was the general wish of 
the Committee to adjourn the considera- 
tion of the Vote until to-morrow he 
would not object ; but he hoped it would 
be on the distinct understanding that the 
Committee would pass the Vote when it 
came before them to-morrow, because it 
would be very disadvantageous to the 
Treasury to have any further delay. 
Therefore, he trusted that if he withdrew 
the Vote now the Committee would con- 
sider it to-morrow with the view of pass- 
ing it. 

rk. RYLANDS presumed that the 
Votes would be put upon the Table to- 
morrow in a distinct form. He had no 
objection to the Vote being passed ; but 
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when it was again placed on the Table it 
should be under separate and distinct 
heads. ‘‘D” and ‘‘E” should be spe- 
cial Votes, and should not come under 
the general head of operations in South 
Africa. If the hon. Gentleman would 
agree to lay these Supplementary Esti- 
mates on the Table in this form, he (Mr. 
Rylands) believed there would be no 
objection to their being passed. Of 
course, it would be necessary to include 
the dates when the expenditure was in- 
curred. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he would endeavour, as far as pos- 
sible, to meet the views of the Committee ; 
but the time was short, and he might 
not be able to do so in every respect. 
He would certainly do all he could to 
meet the views of the Committee. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


SOUTH-WESTERN (OF LONDON) DIS- 
TRICT POST OFFICE BILL. 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Lord John Manners.) 
[pitt 90.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Henry Selwin-Lbbetson.) 


In reply to Sir Cuartes W. DItxz, 
Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the site of the new Office 
would be at Buckingham Gate, and that 
the Bill contained powers for altering 
streets in the vicinity, so as to give faci- 
a of ingress and egress from the 
fice. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [March 8] reported. 


Mr. RAMSAY complained of the 
small amount of the grant for medical 
relief to Scotland as compared with the 
allowance to England. He thought that 
the matter should really be re-consi- 
dered ; indeed, his contention was that 
it had never, in the proper sense of the 
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Report. 
word, been considered at all. What he 
complained of was that while they were 
asked to votesome £280,000 for medical 
relief in aid of the ratepayers of Eng- 
land, they in Scotland only received a 
grant of some £10,600. He maintained 
that everyone who had at all considered 
the circumstances—the proportion that 
Scotland bore to England, either in re- 
spect of population or taxation—must 
admit that the grant for Scotland 
was very inadequate. Such a system 
imposed a burden on the poorer rate- 
payers of Scotland from which the 
richer ratepayers of England were re- 
lieved. The ground on which justice 
was refused to Scotland in this matter 
was that the Scotch people were not 
willing to conform to the same rules as 
were laid down in England in regard 
to medical relief ; but that was an entire 
misapprehension. Except the power 
which the Medical Boards had of dis- 
missing their medical officers, there was 
no condition attached to the grant in 
England other than those attached to 
the grant in Scotland. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the subject, so far as he was 
concerned, would not be lost sight of. 
He could not promise, even if he hap- 
pened to be in his present position next 
Parliament, that he would consent to all 
that had been laid down. The difficulty 
under which they had always laboured 
had reference to Scotland being placed 
under identical positions with regard to 
the grant as England. The subject, 
however, would recur in the next Par- 
liament. 

GznEzRaL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
also maintained that the ratepayers had 
great reason to complain with regard to 
the grant. He submitted that Scotland 
had complied with all the requirements 
of the Toohey in regard to medical 
officers, except as to their removal. 
That, however, could be easily settled if 
there was a feeling on the part of the 
Treasury to place Scotland, in regard 
to medical allowances, on equal terms 
with England. The fact was, a large 
body of men in Scotland were de- 
prived of a fair remuneration for their 
services because a bad Poor Law would 
not be accepted for Scotland. The con- 
ditions thus exacted from them were of 
a character that the Government ought 
to be ashamed of, and when the Scotch 
Members went back to tkeir own country 











they would not fail to make known to 
the people of Scotland the manner in 
whic. ey were treated. The truth 
was, he was not surprised to find Irish- 
men anxious for Home Rule. England 
seemed to feel a total indifference with 
regard to the neighbouring countries, 
whose interests were neglected because 
the Members who represented England 
were far more numerous and influential 
than the Members who represented Scot- 
land and Ireland. It was thus that bad 
feeling sprang up, and that a certain 
movementofthe Irish Members which had 
been denounced by the Prime Minister 
had been brought about—he referred to 
the existing system of partiality and en- 
tire want of consideration for the neigh- 
bouring country Scotland which at present 
obtained. He was very sorry to find that 
the Secretary to the Treasury, instead of 
listening to him, was carrying on a pri- 
vate conversation, and totally disregard- 
ing all he was saying; but that was only 
of a piece with the rest of the proceed- 
ings of the Government. [‘ Oh, oh!’ 
If the hon. Gentleman who shout 
‘“‘Oh, oh!”? wasan Irish or a Scotch 
Member, he would feel the iron entering 
his soul at such treatment. It made the 
Scotch and Irish Members indignant 
when they found they could not get 
justice. 

Mr. 0. 8. PARKER observed, that 
the hon. Members who cheered ironi- 
cally would have done better to draw 
the attention of the hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) to the dis- 
courtesy he was committing by turning 
his back upon his hon. and gallant Friend 
while he was speaking, and engaging in 
a private conversation. He did hope 
that they would have some assurance 
that the Government intended to in- 
crease the grant, otherwise the Scotch 
Members would be under the necessity 
of representing to their constituents that 
they were quite unable to obtain any- 
thing like justice. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
asked the indulgence of the House while 
he explained that he had intended no 
discourtesy to the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Kincardineshire (Sir George 
Balfour) ; but that, having already ex- 
hausted his own right to speak on this 
particular Vote, he had taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity to discuss an im- 

rtant Scotch question with another 
Booth Member. If, however, he had 
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known the hon. and gallant Member was 
so touchy he would have been more 
careful. 

Mr. VANS AGNEW wished also to 
explain that the conversation in which 
he had engaged with the Secretary to 
the Treasury while the hon. and t 
Member for Kincardineshire (Sir George 
Balfour) was speaking simply amounted 
to this—that he had been privately ex- 
pressing to the hon. Baronet; whose ear 
he had obtained, the same views in re- 
gard to this Scotch question which his 
hon. and gallant Friend had been ex- 
pressing publicly. 

Resolutions agreed to. 

Ordered, That the Resolution which, upon the 
2nd day of this instant March, was repo’ 
from the Committee of Supply, and then 
to by the House, be read, as followeth:— 
“ That a number of Land Forces, not exceeding 
131,859, all ranks, be maintained for the ser- 
vice of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, at Home and Abroad, excluding 
Her wapeety's Indian Possessions, during the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March 1881.” 

Ordered, That leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to provide during trikes months for the 
Discipline and Regulation of the Army. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Colonel 
Sranztey, Mr. Witi1am Henry Smirx, and 


The Jupegz ApvocaTte GENERAL. 
Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 106.] 


VALUATION (METROPOLIS) ACT (1869) 
AMENDMENT BILL—[Briz 98.] 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Returns to be sent back 
to and retained by the surveyor of 
taxes). 

GenErAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked if the hon. Gentleman intended 
to introduce any clause into the Bill to 
guard against any increase in the water 
rates taking place until some settlement 
was come to, as to the future supply of 
water to the Metropolis? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the question referred to by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman was raised the 
other day in the House, and his right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary then stated 
that the subject was one of great magni- 
tude, and could hardly be dealt with bya 
clause in the present Bill. The present 
measure was introduced for a wholly 
different object. The Government had 
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been obliged to sanction the non-pay- 
ment of penalties, or rather not to en- 
force penalties for incomplete returns 
under the provisions of the Act, on the 
ground that the same amount of secrecy 
applied to these returns as to those 
which were sent in in regard to the 
Income Tax. The Bill was simply to 
remedy that state of things, and to en- 
able the authorities in future to secure 
the provisions of the Act in regard to 
returns being complied with. He (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) did not for one 
moment under-rate the importance of 
the subject referred to by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Kincardineshire; but 
it must be dealt with in a separate mea- 
sure, and not in a Bill of this nature. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


HYPOTHEC ABOLITION (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—[Bu 34.] 
Vans Agnew, Mr. Baillie Hamilton, Sir 
George Douglas.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”’—(Mr. Vans Agnew.) 


Mr. RAMSAY said, he had no wish 
to oppose the Bill; but he regretted ex- 
ceedingly to find that the hon. Member 
(Mr. Vans Agnew) had got the Bill 
passed through Committee without 
Amendment the previous morning, at a 
time he did not expect it to pass in that 
form. What he regretted was, that the 
hon. Gentleman himself, and Scotch 
Members generally, considered the Bill 
susceptible of, and requiring amend- 
ment, and, notwithstanding, they were 
asked to pass the Bill in its present 
form. He did not think this was right, 
although he sympathized with the hon. 
Member in his desire to have the Bill 
passed through this stage, so that it 
might go into the other House. It was 


(mr. 


right, he thought, to take notice of the 
fact that the Bill was being sent admit- 
tedly in an imperfect form to the other 
House, and he desired to record his pro- 
test against any such practice. 


Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 
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Mr. VANS AGNEW begged to say a 


(Scotland) Bill. 


word or two in explanation. The Bill, 
he remarked, stood for Committee on 
the day on which they were informed 
of the approaching Dissolution ; and as 
there was no difference of opinion among 
Scotch Members in regard to its prin- 
ciple, and no alteration wanted except as 
to the wording of some clauses, it was 
considered that such alterations might 
easily be effected in ‘another place.” 
He had been in communication with the 
Lord Advocate and other hon. Members ; 
and with their concurrence he was ad- 
vised, if possible, to take the opportunity 
he had of passing the Bill through Com- 
mittee. The count-out the previous even- 
ing showed that it would have been dan- 
gerous to postpone the Bill even for one 
day. He hoped the hon. Member oppo- 
site would not consider that he had tried 
to take any advantage over Members in 
this matter. He had consulted him as 
to the Amendments that might be desir- 
able, and these were found to be mere 
matters of detail. He trusted, therefore, 
the House would consent to the third 
reading. 

GeyzraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
bore testimony to the desire of the hon. 
Member for Wigtownshire (Mr. Vans 
Agnew) for making the alterations re- 
ferred to. The clauses of the Bill were 
chiefly taken from those which he (Sir 
George Balfour) had submitted to the 
House in order to remove the desire 
which existed to protect the interests of 
landlords. He had done his best to make 
them as clear as possible, and, towards 
this end, had obtained the services of a 
professional gentleman, the late Mr. Neil 
Caird, whose early death was so much re- 
gretted. Indeed, if he compared the Bill 
with some Bills drafted by the Government 
—especially the Army Discipline and Re- 
= Bill—it was perfection itself. 

hatever course might be pursued to- 
wards it in the House of Lords, he 
thanked the hon. Member for drawing up 
such a Bill as would abolish hypothec, 
and would admit of improvements in the 
present Act being introduced before it 
came into operation; and he thanked 
the hon. Member for Falkirk (Mr. 
Ramsay) for assenting to its third 
reading. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed, 














MOTIONS. 
—o0o—— 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND 
CORRUPT PRACTICES (No. 2) BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hotker), in moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill to amend the Law re- 
lating to the Conveyance of Voters to 
the Poll, and to continue the Acts re- 
lating to the Prevention of Corrupt 
Practices at Parliamentary Elections, 
and the Acts relating to Election Peti- 
tions, said, he thought he ought very 
shortly to explain the provisions of the 
Bill which he desired to introduce. The 
House would be aware that a Bill was 
brought in last Session to carry out, to a 
= extent, the recommendations of a 

ommittee which sat on the subject in 
1875. The principal recommendation of 
the Committee was that, for the future, 
Election Petitions should be tried before 
two Judges instead of one, and that no 
one should be found guilty of any cor- 
rupt practice except on trial before two 
Judges. That recommendation, after a 
good deal of consideration by the Go- 
vernment, was adopted, and was in- 
troduced into a Bill last Session, which 
passed into a Act, which also continued 
the penalties for various corrupt prac- 
tices till December, 1880. It was 
thought desirable to introduce a Bill 
this Session to continue the Corrupt 
Practices Act for another year, and also 
to continue the Election Petitions Act, 
so that Election Petitions would be tried 
before two Judges. That was an enact- 
ment which. so far as he knew, had given 
every satisfaction to hon. Gentlemen. 
There was another provision in the Bill 
which he desired to introduce of some 
importance. By the 36th section of the 
Representation of the People Act it was 
provided that it should not be lawful for 
any candidate, or anyone on his behalf, 
at an election for any borough, unless in 
widely-scattered boroughs, to pay any 
sum on account of the conveyance of 
voters to the poll, and payments so 
made were declared to be illegal and 
corrupt. A good deal of difficulty had 
arisen under this section of the Act. In 
the first place, it was by no means clear 
what constituted a payment of money in 
respect to the conveyance of voters to 
the poll. It had always been considered 
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that money might not be paid, but a 
cab might be hired and a voter taken 
along with the hirer; and, although it 
was said to be an illegal payment under 
the Act of 1854, it was impossible to 
find out what the penalty for the pay- 
ment was. They had, therefore, a 
payment declared to be illegal, but no 
penalty attached to it. The consequence 
was that this provision had been utterly 
disregarded, and had, in fact, become a 
dead letter. He thought it very un- 
desirable that the law should remain in 
that unsatisfactory state. It should be 
made clear one way or the other. The 
Government, having considered the sub- 
ject carefully, thought it would be a 
strong measure to make the conveyance 
of voters to the poll—which was in itself 
an innocent act—a corrupt practice de- 
nounced by the Act; and if it was not 
desirable to make it a corrupt practice, 
the only other course was to repeal that - 
provision of the Act. The Government 
had, therefore, come to the conclusion to 
repeal that provision, and to make it no 
longer illegal, either in boroughs or 
counties, to take voters to the poll in 
cabs. These were the objects of the Bill 
which he hoped the House would give 
him leave to introduce. 

Mr. HIBBERT agreed with what had 
been said by the Attorney General with 
regard to the working of the clause re- 
ferred to; but he (Mr. Hibbert) must 
draw attention to the fact that the clause, 
as originally proposed by him, was dif- 
ferent from that passed by the House, 
owing to the alteration made by the Go- 
vernment then in Office. The alterations, 
in fact, made it unworkable. He did not 
mean to say that the repeal of the clause 
might not be a good thing; but, at the 
same time, he must withhold his judg- 
ment with respect to the present pro- 
position. He contended that it would 
have been much better to have made the 
clause more stringent than to have re- 
pealed it. They ought to strive, as 
much as possible, to limit the expense 
of elections, and that was one of his ob- 
jects in proposing the clause. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE observed, 
that he himself had frequently brought 
the subject before the House, and he 
had quite expected that the Government 
would take the course they now —pro- 
posed. It was not the course that re- 
commended itself to him personally, for 
he agreed that it would have been far 
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better to have put a stop to the practice 
in question altogether. He felt, how- 
ever, that the Government could not 
have carried a proposal of that cha- 
racter. That being so, the Government 
was driven to do what-.it now proposed, 
for nothing could be worse than to leave 
the country in its present state of uncer- 
tainty. 

Mr. DODSON complained that this 
Bill had not been introduced at the very 
commencement of the Session, particu- 
larly as it was now obvious from the 
Prime Minister’s manifesto that the 
Government intended only to pass the 
Irish relief measures before the Dissolu- 
tion. Except for the repeal of a parti- 
cular clause, he could see no reason for 
the Bill at all, as the Corrupt Practices 
Act would remain in force until Decem- 
ber, 1880. So far as he was concerned, 
he wished it to be understood that he 
reserved his judgment. 

Mr. RYLANDS cordially supported 
the views of the Attorney General, and 
thanked him for having dealt with the 
subject in the Bill he was about to in- 
troduce. It was monstrous that that 
should be immoral in boroughs which 
was legal and proper in counties. It 
was, in fact, impossible to prevent the 
employment of conveyances, and the Go- 
vernment proposed the best way out of 
the difficulty. He should give the Bill 
his hearty support. 

Mr. COLMAN said, he thought it was 
highly desirable that the - important 
question dealt with by the Bill of the 
hon. and learned Attorney General should 
be settled before the next Election. He 
wished, however, to impress upon the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the neces- 
sity of taking care that the Returns of 
the election expenses gave a full account 
of expenses incurred under the head of 
conveying voters to the poll. He could 
not forget that little word ‘‘ etcetera,” 
frequently applied in election accounts, 
and it was one of the worst words that 
could be used. It left a wide door open 
for corruption; and he therefore hoped 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
take care that there was a full and 
special Return of all the expenses in- 
curred for the conveyance of voters under 
distinct and separate heads. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that the in- 
crease of election expenses was to be 
deprecated by those who sat on his side 
of the House. He could not understand 
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why the relief of the conscience of a 
candidate should be more regarded than 
the relief of the conscience of a con- 
scientious agent. The proposition of 
the Attorney General, he held, would 
have the effect of making this practice 
of using conveyances universal; and he 
regretted that any measure should be 
favoured by Government which would 
have the effect of increasing the legal 
expenses consequent on anelection. He, 
therefore, protested against the general 
principle, and especially against any 
such measure at the present time. 

Mr. STANTON hoped the Attorney 
General would take into consideration 
the propriety of making legal the issue 
of railway tickets for the conveyance of 
voters to the poll. 

Mr. MORGAN -LLOYD regretted 
that the employment of cabs was to be 
legalized in boroughs, because their use 
was not necessary in small boroughs, 
and would encourage a corrupt use of 
them. If necessary, an exception might 
be made in the case of large boroughs 
or boroughs with large areas. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON suggested that 
the difficulty in the way of prohibition 
might be met by making it illogal to re- 
ceive payment for the conveyance of 
voters. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hotker), in reply, said, the effect 
of the Bill would be to legalize the pay- 
ment of expenses for conveying voters to 
the poll, whether by railway, cab, or 
omnibus. The boroughs of large areas 
like East Retford and Shoreham were 
excepted from prohibition under the pre- 
sent law; but, as conveyance was now 
to be made legal, it would not be neces- 
sary to insert any exceptions. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Law relating to the Con- 
veyance of Voters to the Poll, and to continue 
the Acts relating to the prevention of Corrupt 
Practices at Parliamentary Elections, and the 
Acts relating to Election Petitions, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr.. Arrornry GENERAL and 
Mr. Soxicrror GENERAL. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 107.] 


RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Brrtey, Bill to remove 
doubts as to the liability of Machinery to be 
rated to the relief of the Poor and other local 
rates, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Brey, 
Mr. Hizsert, and Mr. Ririey. 

Bill presented,and read the firsttime. [Bill 108.] 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—o0o 


WAYS AND MEANS, 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the Service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1881, the sum of £8,322,177, be granted out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 11th March, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Privatrzs Bruu—First Reading— 
Katz Naturalization. 

Pustic Brris—First Reading—Hypothec Abo- 
lition (Scotland) * (34). 

Second Reading—Beer Dealers Retail Licenses 
27 


(27). 
Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Ancient Monuments (20). 
Committee—Companies Acts Amendment (9-35). 
Third Reading—Local Courts of Bankruptcy 
(Ireland) * (11); Indian Salaries and Allow- 
ances* (22), and passed. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING—THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Report from the Select Committee 
(with the proceedings of the Committee) 
made; and to be printed. 


COMPANTES AOTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord Aberdare.) 
(No. 9.) COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill.” —( Zhe Lord Aberdare.) 


Lorp DENMAN moved, as an Amend- 
ment, that the House resolve itself into 
Committee on the Bill that day six 
months. The Bill was cumbrous, and 
he believed it would be unworkable. 
He believed that it was for a reduction 
of capital. If he was wrong, he hoped 
he should be set right. 
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Amendment moved, to leave out 
tenes: < and add at the end of the 

otion (“ this day six months ’’).—( The 
Lord Denman.) 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Caarr- 
MAN of CommITTEES) wished to know 
what the money that was retained under 
the Bill was to be invested in? He 
thought some greater safeguard should 
be introduced to provide for future calls, 
seeing that those who chose to reduce 
their capital would still be shareholders 
with respect to more than half of it. 

Lorpv ABERDARE replied, that there 
was a provision in the Bill by which the 
money retained on a reduction of capital 
should be invested in securities at £3 
per cent and not exceeding £4, and he 
suggested that it might be invested by 
trustees. He contended that under the 
operation of the Bill no increased danger 
to creditors of Companies need be appre- 
hended by those who shared in the ob- 
jections of the Chairman of Committees 
and the noble Lord who moved the 
Amendment. 

Lorp SELBORNE was unable to see 
why a shareholder, who desired to retain 
his position unaltered, should have it 
altered by obliging him to accept interest 
at a fixed maximum or minimum rate, 
instead of receiving a dividend rateably 
with the other shareholders, on the full 
amount paid up by him, in respect of 
his share of capital. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR inti- 
mated that he certainly should not 
oppose the Motion for going into Com- 
mittee, as the Bill appeared to have the 
approval of high authorities in the City 
of London, though he had never been 
able to see how the end sought to be 
accomplished was worthy of the compli- 
cated machinery set up by the clauses. 

On question, that (‘‘ now”’) stand part 
of the motion, resolved in the affirmative; 
Housein Committee accordingly; amend- 
ments made; the Report thereof to be 
received on Zuesday next; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 35.) 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL. 
(The Earl Stanhope.) 
(No. 20.) SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
Eart STANHOPE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
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said, he thought he was expressing the 
feeling of all their Lordships in deplor- 
ing the destruction of ancient monu- 
ments. Of late years the Castle of 
Banbury, and many other ancient monu- 
ments, had been entirely destroyed, 
together with many old castles in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and this, not 
for the purpose of removing obstructions, 
or for any important and useful purpose, 
but merely to obtain the stone to mend 
roads or repair cottages. He reminded 
the House that the ancient monuments 
were really the unwritten history of this 
country; and it was suggested that to 
prevent their further destruction and 
entire disappearance the owner of the 
land should, in the first place, before 
destroying them, offer them for sale, and 
that the Trustees of the British Museum, 
who were to be Commissioners for the 
purpose, should be empowered to buy 
them under certain conditions. The Bill, 
or similar Bills, had six times passed a 
second reading in the House of Commons, 
had been once examined in Committee, 
and had once been referred to a Select 
Committee of the other House, which 
had recommended certain modifications, 
which had been adopted in the present 
Bill. During the discussions on the mea- 
sure in the House of Commons, the hon. 
Member for Maidstone (Sir John Lub- 
bock) had given a number of examples 
of the destruction of interesting ancient 
monuments. Of course, if owners chose 
to retain and take charge of the ancient 
monuments on their estates, they could 
do so. His own opinion was that the 
Bill would cause all proprietors to pre- 
serve their historical monuments. Some 
objections had been urged against the 
—- on the ground of expense ; but 

e was at a loss to perceive how any great 
expenses could be incurred, because all 
that these ancient monuments required 
was to be let alone. On the receipt of 
a communication as to the wishes of the 
Government in that respect, the Trustees 
of the British Museum had, on the 27th 
July, 1878, resolved to become the Oom- 
missioners under the Bill. Annexed to 
the Bill was a Schedule containing a list 
of the monuments to which the Bill 
would apply, which had been carefully 
revised by the Societies of Antiquaries 
of London and Scotland, and by the 
Royal Society of Arts in Ireland. 
Under the 8rd clause the Oommis- 


sioners would have power to apply the 
Earl Stanhope 
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Bill to any monument which might ap- 
pear to them to be of national interest, 
and which was not in a park, garden, 
or pleasure ground of a private owner; 
but this power was guarded by subse- 
quent clauses in the Bill. He ventured, 
as the son of a former President of the 
Antiquarian Society, to impress upon 
the House the importance of adopting 
this measure. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Earl Stanhope.) 


Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, that 
the Trustees of the British Museum were 
not a proper body to have charge of 
these ancient monuments. They had 
not the means to protect these interest- 
ing relics of antiquity. In this Bill a 
monument had little reference to his- 
tory. The Bill applied to cairns, dykes, 
and mounds, which were pre-historic, 
and of most of them nothing was known. 
Even Ossar’s Camp was doubtful. The 
Schedule of the Bill was imperfect in 
what it contained and in what it omitted, 
and the proposed machinery of the mea- 
sure very unsatisfactory. He did not 
approve the appointment of the Trustees 
of the British Museum as the Commis- 
sioners. On these grounds, he suggested 
that the Bill ought to be referred to a 
Select Committee. 

Eart DE LA WARR quite agreed 
with the noble Duke that this Bill 
should be referred to a Select Commit- 
tee. There was a Schedule of places in 
the Bill; but the provisions of the mea- 
sure might be applied to any monument 
which, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioners, ought to be taken care of. The 
owner of a small property which was not 
a park, garden, or pleasure garden, 
might have a monument in which he 
took much interest, and the Commis- 
sioners would be able to interfere with 
it against his will. He was quite at a 
loss to know why that should be so. A 
monument was as much a man’s pro- 
perty as any other kind of property; and 
because it was ancient, was that a reason 
why he should be subjected to restric- 
tions as to what he should do with it? 
In short, an owner would have to deal 
with his property as if he were a sort of 
trustee of it. He thought that an owner 
of an ancient monument was much in 
the same position as the owners of a 
picture by an old master. 
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Eart GRANVILLE understood that 
this Bill had received the approval of 
the Trustees of the British Museum. 
However that might be, it was quite 
clear that the Government had been in 
communication with those Trustees, and 
no doubt they would make excellent 
arrangements for the purpose of carrying 
out the objects of the Bill. 

Taz Eart or REDESDALE (Cnarr- 
MAN of Commirrexs) said, that he thought 
the Bill should not be passed in its pre- 
sent shape. The rule was that when it 
was proposed that an owner’s property 
was interfered with he was allowed to 
be heard upon the question before Par- 
liament; but this Bill contained the 
strange proposition that a man’s pro- 

erty might be interfered with whether 
. liked it or not. He hoped their 
Lordships would not adopt the course 
now proposed by this measure. Ouri- 
ously enough, a county with which he 
was connected—Northumberland—was 
not included in the Bill; yet in that 
county there were the remains of the 
Roman Wall, of all things in this coun- 
try the most interesting, and not yet in- 
cluded in the Schedule. There were 
many other omissions. They should not 
pass this Bill, merely because it must be 
passed, in a hurry, and he hoped it 
would go to a Select Committee. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON wished 
to say a word or two in favour of the 
Bill, and upon the shape in which it had 
been brought before the House. He 
must point out that the interference al- 
lowed with any man’s property had been 
pared down to the smallest agreed 
quantity. As originally framed, Com- 
missioners were named in the Bill who 
were not the Trustees of the British 
Museum. Her Majesty’s Government 
suggested that those Trustees should be 
the Commissioners, in order that the 
latter might be responsible to the Execu- 
tive. He accepted that proposition as it 
came from Her Majesty’s Government, 
though he did not himself think that the 
Trustees of the British Museum were the 
best body to act as Commissioners under 
the Bill. He should have liked as Com- 
missioners a body like the Inclosure 
Commissioners, with members named by 
the Antiquarian Societies of the Three 
Kingdoms. The Commissioners would 
not be able to expend monies without the 
sanction of Parliament. There was no 
doubt that most interesting monuments 
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had been, and were being, destroyed 
through ignorance, the sordid love of 
money, and every conceivable folly. In 
many cases woful and wanton mischief 
had been done, which it was the duty of 
Parliament and of an enlightened Go- 
vernment to restrain. Hisnoble Friend 
(Lord Houghton) was fully justified in 
what he said as to the necessity of an 
early interference. Many most curious 
monuments had already disappeared, 
and many more were disappearing. In 
a year or two there would be a loss to 
the country of most valuable remains. 
These cases of destruction or disappear- 
ance it was the duty of the Government 
to restrain. In this they had an example 
in the course followed by other Govern- 
ments. In Holland, monuments which 
were almost unique had been preserved 
in this way. The Danish Government 
had also taken steps in the same direc- 
tion, and for years and years past the 
French Government had taken similar 
measures; and if they had sometimes 
failed it was owing to the disturbed 
state of affairs in that country. We 
had, indeed, ourselves done something 
towards the same object, though he 
could not recall under what Government. 
There had been a great outcry that the 
rights of property were being interfered 
with; but he did not think there was 
force in that contention in the case of the 
Bill before their Lordships. A few years 
ago—about 10 years ago, he thought— 
when Sir Henry Layard was the First 
Commissioner of Public Works, he had 
been requested by the Society of Anti- 
quaries to take up the question of pre- 
serving the ancient monuments of this 
country. He hoped that his noble Friend 
would not press his objections. The 
subject had been very carefully con- 
sidered in ‘‘ another place,” though he 
would not on that ground elaim that the 
Bill should escape scrutiny by their 
Lordships. He could not desire that it 
should not be examined there; but he 
thought that the measure could be passed 
with perfect safety. If the Bill was re- 
ferred to a Select Committee it would 
inevitably be destroyed. 

Toe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, it was not his desire to 
send this Bill to inevitable destruction ; 
but he submitted that it ought to be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. It was 
just one of those measures, dealing as 
it did with property in so summary a 
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way, which ought to receive such con- 
sideration as would be given by a Select 
Committee. It was unlike other modes 
of dealing with property, in that there 
was no provision for giving notice to 
the persons affected, except in the Sche- 
dule to the Bill. There was no notice 
to anyone that any part of his property 
was to be interfered with. Until he 
read the Schedule of the Bill, he was 
unaware that part of his property was in- 
tended to be dealt with. It was, how- 
ever, unreasonable to say that there was 
any intention of getting rid of the Bill, 
when it was said that it should be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. But he 
objected to the manner in which monu- 
ments were proposed to be dealt with. 
His noble Friend (the Earl of Carnar- 
von) had himself objected to the Trustees 
of the British Museum being the Com- 
missioners, and had mentioned another 
body and representatives of learned 
Societies instead; and if the Bill should 
be referred to the Select Committee he 
would be able to recommend to them 
what he now suggested. He must say 
that he could not conceive how it would 
be possible for the Trustees of the 
British Museum to take possession of 
and preserve the fort on the hill of 
Roath. He thought it undesirable that 
such an extreme measure as that before 
their Lordships should be resorted to, 
and he hoped that his noble Friend 
would accede to the proposal of the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Somerset). 
Lorp O’HAGAN, as one of the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum, believed that 
the duties which were cast on them by 
the Bill would be well and adequately 
fulfilled. They had consented to under- 
take those duties; and, upon their con- 
sent, it had been approved by the Trea- 
sury. It was a mistake to suppose that, 
under it, any man’s property could be 
taken or meddled with against his will. 
Whatever was done must be done by 
voluntary agreement. He referred to 
several sections to establish this; and 
also to show that machinery and means 
were provided to carry out its object, 
which, in his (Lord O’Hagan’s) opinion, 
was of high public importance. The 
monuments which it sought to preserve 
were not merely private property. In 
one aspect, the nation had a great in- 
terest in them which it was entitled to 
a He feared that the loss of this 


ill would endanger very many of them 
The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
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in this country and in Ireland also; ‘and 
the reference of it to a Select Committee, 
at this time and under existing circum- 
stances, would effectually defeat it, and 
postpone, for an indefinite period, provi- 
sions which were at present a most 
urgent necessity. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. 

Toe Duce or SOMERSET moved 
that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Eart STANHOPE said, that he was 
not able to accede to the Motion of 
the noble Duke, as he wished to point 
out that it was not meant that any 
person’s property should be taken abso- 
lutely; but that if the owners of an 
ancient monument should be inclined to 
destroy it they should be required to 
offer it for sale to the Commissioners at 
a reasonable price. 

THe Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, that he objected to the 
power proposed to be given to the 
Trustees of the British Museum. They 
might come on to his property and in- 
terfere with his method of taking care 
of any ‘ancient remains, and say that 
some other method should be followed. 

THe Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN of ComMITTEES) supported the Mo- 
tion, and he would observe that. the Bill 
came up from the other House on the 
26th of February, and it was not till the 
6th or 7th instant when Notice was 
given of the second reading. 


On Question, resolved in the afirma- 
tive; Bill referred to a Select Committee 
accordingly. 


BEER DEALERS RETAIL LICENSES 
BILL—(No. 27.) 
(The Earl Stanhope.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Eart STANHOPE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
he should have only two or three re- 
marks to make upon it. At present, it 
was extremely easy to obtain from the 
magistrates licences for beer sold by re- 
tail for consumption off the premises. 
A man who wanted a licence obtained 
a wholesale beer dealer’s licence from 
the Excise authorities as a matter 
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of course, and then went before the 


magistrates, who had no power to re- 
fuse him unless it could be proved that 
he bore a bad character, or that his 
house was not duly qualified by law. 
The object of the Act with reference to 
the sale of beer for consumption off the 
premises was to enable brewers to dis- 
pose also of their beer by retail; but, 
in recent years, small shopkeepers had 
taken advantage of the law, especially 
in some of the Northern counties, and 
in the Metropolitan area. He found 
that in Bradford there were, in 1872, 11 
shops for the sale of beer off the pre- 
mises, while, in 1876, there were 418; 
and in a certain village in Durham 
every shop had obtained power to sell 
beer in this manner. Such a number 
was far beyond what could be necessary, 
and he feared the system led to secret 
drinking, especially amongst women. A 
vast number of committees of magis- 
trates, both in town and country dis- 
tricts, recommended such a change as 
this Bill proposed. The Bill had been 
before the other House and had received 
the approval of both parties, and had also 
received the sanction of Her Majesty’s 
Government. It really consisted of but 
two enacting clauses. The first gave 
power to the magistrates to refuse or 
grant a licence according to the merits 
of each case. The second provided that 
licences should be granted at the annual 
licensing meeting of magistrates, in- 
stead of at the special sessions. The 
object was to let the public know when 
to apply, and also that it might receive a 
more full consideration than it might 
otherwise do from the magistrates in- 
terested. Really this seemed a proposal 
so very moderate, and so much demanded 
in the interests of temperance and good 
order itself, that he could hardly think 
any serious objection would be offered 
to it. He might add that the reason 
grocers’ licences were not included in 
the Bill was that there would have been 
no chance of carrying the Bill during 
the present Parliament if it had been so 
weighted. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl Stanhope.) 


Lorpv ABERDARE said, this ques- 
tion was in itself a small one, but it in- 
volved a large general one, which was 
whether the whole of the licences for the 
sale of intoxicating drinks should be 
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under the jurisdiction of the magistrates? 
He appealed to the Government not to 
deal with the question in this piecemeal 
way. Suppose this Bill passed, anyone 
would be able to obtain a bottle of 
brandy or spirit of any kind from a 
house not directly under the jurisdiction 
of the magistrate; but if he required a 
bottle of ale there would be no alter- 
native for him but to go the public-house, 
because the beer dealer could not'sell less 
than a dozen bottles, and he would not 
be likely to submit to the discretion of 
a magistrate for a retail licence. The 
very object of this licence was to enable 
people to buy beer in small quantities at 
other places than at the public-house. It 
might be shown that there were evils 
attending the sale; but the evidence 
given before the Committee of their 
Lordships’ House, which sat two Ses- 
sions ago, resulted in their expressing 
their opinion that it was not expedient 
to grant the power, which was asked for 
by this Bill, to the magistrates; and he 
could see no reason why the objects it 
was desired to accomplish by this mea- 
surecould not berealized by other means. 
For instance, they might confine this 
licence to persons holding a wine and 
spirit licence. At present, licences to sell 
beer off the premises could be obtained 
by taking out a wholesale licence at a 
cost of £3 6s. 13d., and a retail licence 
ata cost of £1 2s. 03d., or a total of 
£4 8s. 2}d.; but the question arose whe- 
ther this sum was sufficiently large to 
insure his carrying out the require- 
ments? He must satisfy the magistrate 
that the house was of a certain annual 
value; that he had not been guilty of 
any offence against good order; that he 
was a person of good character, and 
another condition which he did not at 
that moment remember. These matters 
being satisfactory, the magistrate was 
bound to grant the licence. The result 
of the Act of 1872 had, no doubt, been 
to restrict public-house licences, and the 
effect of that restriction had been to 
create a very large number of these out- 
door licences, and he did not deny that 
there might be circumstances in connec- 
tion with some of them that were to be 
regretted. What they had to consider 
was the remedy; and he would suggest 
whether it might not be possible to 
attach these licences to other licences. 
The spirit dealer’s licence was £10 10s., 
and his wine licence £10 10s. In all, a 
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person in that trade had to pay a total of 
about £29 a-year, and that gave a large 
security for the good conduct of his busi- 
ness. The Committee which sat upon the 
subject of temperance expressed a very 
strong opinion against these licences 
being left to the discretion of the magis- 
trates, and one objection was that it 
raised fresh vested interests. It cer- 
tainly appeared a strong proposition 
that a measure of this kind, if it were 
good, should leave out spirits and con- 
fine itself to beer; and he earnestly ap- 
pealed to the Government to reserve to 
themselves the power of considering the 
whole question at a future time. 
Viscount MIDLETON felt compelled 
to give his hearty support to this Bill. 
He would not follow his noble Friend 
into details. He felt that the Bill was 
founded on sound principles, and it at- 
tained its object in a reasonable way. 
Certainly, no one having any experience 
on the subject could doubt that there 
was a real need for some change. Ma- 
gistrates had no power to refuse these 
licences even in cases in which they were 
satisfied it was unadvisable to grant 
them. He might appeal to those who 
were conversant with the subject whe- 
ther they were not frequently called 
upon to grant these licences when the 
number was already far too great? He 
might mention that in more than one 
fatal case which had come under his 
notice as the result of drunkenness the 
drink had been obtained, not from a 
licensed public-house, but from a place 
holding a licence to sell off the premises. 
He had also taken some trouble to make 
inquiries of the police, and they con- 
firmed him in the view that these houses 
were not subject to the control to which 
public-houses were subject. He did not 
think much could be said in regard to 
the arbitrary decisions of magistrates 
in cases of this kind. For his part, he 
was under the impression that the ten- 
dency of magistrates was to leniency, 
and that they were not generally desirous 
of putting the law in force in all its 
severity. They might, therefore, safely 
be trusted with the powers with which 
it was proposed to invest them under 
this Bill, and it was important that these 


powers should be identical with respect 
to the two classes of houses. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY was 
bound to say that, though this was a very 
small Bill, it raised a very large issue. 


Lord Aberdare 


{LORDS} 
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At present there was a very wide dis- 
tinction between licences to sell liquor 
to be drunk on the premises and those 
which authorized the sale of liquor to be 
consumed off the premises. Licences for 
the sale onthe premises were only granted 
at the discretion of the magistrates; but 
with regard to the sale of intoxicating 
liquors off the premises, the magistrates 
could only refuse the licence on statutory 
grounds. Either the house must not be 
of the necessary annual value, or the 
applicant must have been guilty of some 
offence against good order, or the cha- 
racter of the applicant must be proved 
to be bad. ‘There was, therefore, a clear 
distinction between these two kinds of 
licences. Those on the premises being 
granted on the discretion of the magis- 
trates, they were thereby become mono- 
polies. There were, no doubt, some ad- 
vantages connected with monopolies; 
but it must be remembered that there 
were also drawbacks. The noble Earl 
had mentioned that he had not included 
grocers’ licences in the Bill. No doubt 
he had good reasons for not including 
them in the provisions of the Bill. But 
this showed the necessity for considering 
fairly the suggestion of his noble Friend, 
that these licences should be dealt with 
as a whole by the Government. The 
whole question had been very carefully 
considered by the Committee on Intem- 
perance, and with especial reference to 
grocers’ licences. They commenced their 
inquiry with a general feeling that some- 
thing must be done to restrict the sale 
of intoxicating liquors by grocers; but 
the evidence did not bear out the asser- 
tion that any such change was desirable. 
The present measure was in opposition 
to the conclusion of the Committee; and 
he certainly thought any change of the 
kind proposed should be undertaken on 
the responsibility of the Government. 
It was also very important that it should 
be dealt with as a whole. It had been 
admitted that the object of the Bill was 
to introduce the thin edge of the wedge 
in order, after putting a stop to the sale 
of beer to be drunk on the premises, to 
withhold the licences for the sale of 
spirits to be drunk off the premises. 
The noble Earl had referred to the sub- 
ject of secret drinking. He supposed a 
secret drinker was one who took his drink 
in his own house, an open drinker being 
one who took it at the public-house. 
He confessed he sympathized with the 
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former. The question was, were they 
prepared to allow only the richer classes 
to be able to obtain intoxicating liquors 
in other places than the public-house ; 
were they going to force the poorer classes 
into the public-house? The Bill had 
certainly received very little attention. 
It was only by accident, the other even- 
ing, that he was made aware that such 
an important measure was being carried 
through their Lordships’ House. It had 

assed the House of Commons with very 
ittle discussion, and he hoped it would 
not be read a second time. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, he thought 
the noble Ear: had ascribed something 
to this Bill which it did not possess. It 
was simply carrying one step further 
the legislation of 1872-3. By that Act 
certain parties, who before that time 
were not called upon to obtain a magis- 
trate’s certificate before obtaining the 
licences, were compelled to do so. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY denied 
that this was so. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, he might 
be wrong in that contention ; but the 
noble Earl said it was wrong in prin- 
ciple that the poor should be compelled 
to go to the public-house if they wanted 
a bottle of beer, while the rich were 
enabled to obtain what they wished 
without having recourse to the public- 
house. He certainly did not understand 
the Bill in that sense. He did not see 
anything in it to prevent the continu- 
ance of the present system, the only 
promise being that it should be properly 
managed. The measure was in no sense 
a large one; and, if passed, would en- 
able the magistrates to exercise a dis- 
cretion in the issuing of the licences in 
question which they now did not possess. 
They had always exercised the powers 
intrusted to them with wisdom and 
moderation; and he did not think their 
Lordships would regret increasing the 
powers and the discretion they possessed 
at the present time. He supported the 
Bill. 

Lorpv DENMAN also supported the 
Bill. He had always held that the Act 
of 1872 would prove mischievous, be- 
cause it violated the principle that every- 
one who sold alcoholic liquors should be 
under the control of the magistrates. 
Supposing a woman was supplied from 
a village beerhouse when thoroughly 
drunk—and such cases frequently came 
before magistrates — surely the licence 
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of such a place should be taken away. 
The Bill could do no possible harm. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House 7o-morrow. 


KATZ NATURALIZATION BILL. 


A Bill to naturalize Hermann Katz, and to 
grant to and confer upon him all the rights, 
privileges, and capacities of a natural born sub- 
ject of Her Majesty the Queen—Was presented 
(on petition), and read 1+, 


House adjourned at a quarter past Seven 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 11th March, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—New Memser Sworn—William 
Amhurst Tyssen Amherst, esquire, for Nor- 
folk County (Western Division). 

SuppLy—considered in Committee—Supplement- 
ary, £1,225,200, War in South Africa; Civil 
Services (Excesses) 1878-9. 

Ways anp Mrans—considered in Committee— 
The Financia StaTEMENT. 

Resolutions [March 10] reported. 

Pusuic Bints—First Reading—Local Courts of 
Bankruptcy (Ireland) * [110]. 

Second Reading—Army Discipline and Regula- 
tion (Annual) [106]; Parliamentary Elections 
and Corrupt Practices (No. 2) [107]. 

Select Committee — Report — Chartered B 
(Colonial) * [No. 116]. 

Committee—South Western (of London) District 
Post Office [90] discharged. 

Committee—Report—Consolidated Fund (No. 1)*. 

Report—Chartered Banks (Colonial) * ome 

Considered as amended—Common Law Procedure 
and Judicature Acts Amendment * [80]. 

Considered as ded—Third Reading—Muni- 
cipal Corporations (Property Qualification 
Abolition) * [43], and passed. 

Third Reading—India Stock (Powers of Attor- 
ney) * [93]; East India Loan (East Indian 

ilway Debentures) *[99]; Valuation (Me- 
tropolis) Act (1869) Amendment [98]; Blind 
and Deaf Mute Children * [41], and passed. 

Withdrawn—County Courts * [6]. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


_—onNon 


PRIVATE BILLS.—RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. RAIKES, in moving a series of 
Standing Orders for the suspension until 
the new Parliament of Private Bills or 
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Bills to confirm any Provisional Order 
or Certificate, stated that similar Stand- 
ing Orders were passed in 1859, when 
the General Election occurred in the 
middle of the Session. The object was 
to suspend the progress of Private Bills 
now before the House, so that they might 
be taken up in the new House of Oom- 
mons. He had, in framing the Resolu- 
tion, carefully followed the Standing 
Order passed in 1859, except in regard 
to Provisional Orders. As such Orders 
were now treated as Private Bills he 
had included them, and also the Certifi- 
cates relating to Provisional Orders for 
the inclosure of Commons, which had 
certain preliminaries to go through 
before they could be brought before the 
House. 


Standing Orders for the Suspension of Private 
Bills, or Bills to confirm any Provisional 
Order or Certificate,— 

1. Ordered, That the Promoters of every 
Private Bill which has been introduced into 
this House, or brought from the House of 
Lords in the present Session of Parliament, 
shall have leave to suspend any further proceed- 
ing thereupon, in order to proceed with the 
same Bill in the next Session of Parliament. 

2. That the Promoters of every such Bill 
shall give notice in the Private Bill Office, not 
later than the day prior to the close of the pre- 
sent Session, of their intention to suspend any 
further proceedings thereon ; or, in the case of 
Bills which shall have been suspended on the 
Report of a Committee, or which, having passed 
this House, shall then be pending in the House 
of Lords, of their intention to proceed with the 
same Bill in this House in the next Session. 

8. That an Alphabetical List of all such Bills, 
with a statement of the stage at which the 
same were suspended, shall be prepared by the 
Private Bill Office, and printed. 

4. That not later than three clear days after 
the next meeting of Parliament, every Bill 
which has been introduced into this House shall 
be deposited in the Private Bill Office, in the 
form required by Standing Order No. 201, with 
a declaration signed by the Agent annexed 
thereto, stating that the Bill is the same, in 
every respect, as the Bill with respect to which 
proceedings have been so suspended, at the last 
stage of its proceeding in the House, in the 
“ceo Session ; and, where any sum of money 

been deposited, that such deposit has not 
been withdrawn, together with a certificate of 
that fact from the proper officer of the Chancery 

Division of the High Court of Justice in Eng- 

land or Ireland, or the Court of Exchequer in 

Scotland, as the case may be. 

5. That such Bills, indorsed by one of the 
Clerks in the Private Bill Office, as having been 
duly deposited with such declarations and cer- 
tificates annexed, be laid by one of the Clerks 
of that Office upon the Table of the House, in 
the next Session of Parliament, in the order in 
which they shall stand upon such List, but not 
exceeding 60 Bills on any one day. 


Mr. Raikes 


{COMMONS} 
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the Table, the Petition for the Bill, and the 
order of leave to bring in the same in the pre- 
sent Session, shall be read, and thereupon such 
Bill shall be read a first time; and a second 
time (if the Bill shall have been read a second 
time previously to its being suspended) ; and if 
such Bill shall have been reported by any Com- 
mittee in the present Session, the Order for re- 
ferring the Bill to a Committee shall be dis- 
pe with, and the Bill ordered to lie upon 
the Table, or to be read a third time, as the 
case may be. 

7. That in case any Bill brought from the 
House of Lords in the present Session, upon 
which the proceedings have been suspended 
in this House, shall be brought from the House 
of Lords in the next Session of Parliament, the 
Agent for such Bill shall deposit in the Private 
Bill Office, prior to the first reading thereof, a 
declaration, stating that the Bill is the same, in 
every respect, as the Bill which was brought 
from the House of Lords in the present Session ; 
and where any sum of money has been de- 
posited, that such deposit has not been with- 
drawn, together with a certificate of that fact 
from the proper officer; and so soon as one of 
the Clerks in the Private Bill Office has certified 
that such deposit has been duly made, the Bill 
shall be read a first time, and be further pro- 
ceeded with in the same manner as Bills intro- 
duced into this House during the present Ses- 


sion. 

8. That all Petitions presented in the present 
Session against Private Bills, or against any 
Bill to confirm any Provisional Order or Certifi- 
cate, and which stood referred to the Committees 
on such Bills, shall stand referred to the Com- 
mittees on the same Bills, in the next Session of 
Parliament. 

9, That no Petitioners shall be heard before 
the Committee on such Bills, unless their Peti- 
tion shall have been presented within the time 
limited in the present Session. 

10. That in case the time limited for present- 
ing Petitions against any such Bills shall not 
have expired at the close of the present Session, 
Petitioners may be heard before the Committee 
on such Bill, provided their Petition be pre- 
sented previous to, or not later than, seven clear 
days after the next meeting of Parliament. 

11. That all Instructions to Committees on 
Private Bills in the present Session, which shall 
be suspended previously to their being reported 
by any Committee, be Instructions to the Com- 
mittees on the same Bills in the next Session. 

12. That no new Fees be charged in respect 
of any stage of a Bill upon which Fees have 
already been incurred during the present Ses- 
sion. 

13. That all Standing Orders complied with 
in 9s of any Public Bill introduced, or in- 
tended to be introduced, during the present 
Session, shall be held applicable to any Bill for 
the same objects introduced in the next Session, 
and where the Examiner has already reported 
upon the compliance with the Standing Orders 
in respect of any such Bill, he shall only fur- 
ther Report whether any new Standing Orders 
are applicable. 

14, Bills to confirm any Provisional Order or 
Certificate introduced into this House, or brought 
from the House of Lords, in the present Ses- 
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sion, shall be suspended, in order to be pro- 
ceeded with in the next Session of Parliament. 

15. That with regard to any such Bills the 
Order of Leave in. the mt Session shall be 
read, and thereupon the Bill shall be read a first 
time and a second time (if the Bill shall have 
been read a second time during the present Ses- 
sion) ; and if such Bill shall have been reported 
by any Committee in the present Session, the 
Order for referring the Bill to a Committee 
shall be dispensed with, and the Bill ordered to 
lie upon the Table, or to be read a third time, 
as the case may be. 

16. That all applications made, and Certifi- 
cates given, and all other proceedings taken 
with reference to any Bill introduced, or in- 
tended to be introduced in the present Session 
for confirming any Provisional Order in respect 
to the Inclosure of Commons, under ‘‘ The 
Commons Act, 1876,’’ shall be deemed to apply 
to any Bill introduced for the same object in 
the next Session. 

17. That Standing Order 39 be suspended, 
and that the time for depositing Duplicates of 
any Documents relating to any Provisional 
Order or Certificate be extended to not later 
than seven clear days after the next meeting of 
Parliament. 

18. That the said Orders be Standing Orders 
of this House, and be printed.—( The Chairman 
of Ways and Means.) 


QUESTIONS. 


0-010. 
> 


NAVY — BURSTING OF THE 
“ THUNDERER” GUN. 


Mr. H. SAMUELSON asked the 
Comptroller General of the Ordnance, 
Whether it is the case that, in the recent 
destructive trial of the ‘‘ Thunderer”’ 
gun, crusher gauges incapable of re- 
gistering pressures below thirty-six tons 
to the square inch were used, in conse- 
quence’ of which the actual pressure 
which burst the gun has not been ascer- 
tained; and, if so, why that course was 
adopted ? 

Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL: Yes, Sir; 
it is perfectly true that crusher gauges 
were set to mark a pressure of not less 
than 36 tons. There is every reason to 
believe from the careful examination of 
one of the crusher gauges after the ex- 
plosion, which, although broken, regis- 
tered a pressure of 40 tons, that the point 
of greatest pressure exceeded 36 tons. 
It is doubtful whethér, in any circum- 
stances, the actual pressure which burst 
the gun could have been accurately as- 
certained. 


OUT-DOOR OFFICERS OF CUSTOMS. 


Mrz. J, R. YORKE (for Mr. Warr) 
asked Mr, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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Whether his attention has been directed 
to the different position as respects pay- 
ment in which the out-door Officers of 
Customs at the outports are placed, in 
comparison with the same Officers at 
London and Liverpool; whether the 
qualification test is the same; whether 
the duties and responsibilities are iden- 
tical; and, whether he can hold out any 
spe that the present inequality will 
e redressed ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the question had 
been on several occasions under the con- 
sideration of the Treasury. The duties 
of these officers in the two places were 
generally similar in kind; but in Lon- 
don there was a larger area, and the 
officer was put to greater expense in 
consequence of the higher rates, and the 
distance he had totravel. He could not, 
therefore, hold. out any prospect of an 
alteration being made. 


AFGHANISTAN — MILITARY OPERA- 
TIONS — LOSS OF BAGGAGE ANI- 
MAIS, 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether he 
can inform the House what was the ex- 
tent of the loss of baggage animals on 
the North West frontier of India be- 
tween the opening of the Afghan cam- 
paign in November 1878 and the month 
of April 1879; and, whether he will 
state to the House, whether any, and, if 
so, what arrangements have been made 
to compensate the owners in Scinde and 
the Punjab of such animals as were re- 
quisitioned and died when taken away 
for military purposes from agricultural 
and other labours ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, I believe 
that the number of camels which died 
or disappeared in the winter of 1878-9 
was 31,000. We have not yet very 
complete information on the subject ; 
but we know that full compensation was 
ordered to be paid on the spot for 
animals actually certified to have been 
killed by the enemy. As regards all 
others the fullest inquiry possible under 
the circumstances was ordered to be 
made before the claim was submitted, 
the Superintendent of Transport and the 
Commissariat Officer noting on each 
claim, and giving an opinion as to the 
amount to be allowed, 
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AFGHANISTAN—THE GOVERNOR OF 
CANDAHAR. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether there 
is any truth in the telegraphic infor- 
mation from the correspondent of the 
“Times” to the effect that ‘‘the Go- 
vernment has presented a battery of six- 
pounder guns, with harness, and 2,000 
smooth-bore Enfields to Sirdar Shere 
Ali, the Governor of Candahar;’’ whether 
His Excellency the Viceroy has any in- 
tention of presenting to other Sirdars in 
Afghanistan, supposed for the time being 
to be friendly to us, guns and rifles, and 
to what extent; and, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government has considered the 
advisability of allowing His Excellency 
the Viceroy the power of giving arms to 
temporary native rulers without the pre- 
vious sanction of the Secretary of State in 
Council of Her Majesty’s Government? 

Mr. E.STANHOPE: Sir, I am afraid 
that we have no information on this 
subject, and do not, therefore, know whe- 
ther it is true. No communication has 
been made to us about it. But I may 
add that the whole policy to be adopted 
towards Afghanistan is the subject of 
constant communication between the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State. 


NAVY—THE COASTGUARD. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether it is intended 
to grant to chief officers of coast guard 
the same privileges as regards pay and 
pension as that granted to warrant 
officers in the Navy, with whom they 
hold similar rank in the service? 

Mr. W.H. SMITH, in reply, said, the 
whole subject had been under the care- 
ful consideration of the Admiralty, and 
that the conclusion which had been ar- 
rived at was that it was not desirable to 
make any alteration in the existing re- 


gulations. 


IRELAND—THE MULLINGAR ASSIZES. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If, having regard 
to the evidence and conduct of the police 
and the Crown witnesses on the trial of 
Michael Kelly, Luke Brown, and Simon 
Brown at the last Mullingar Assizes, and 
the acquittal of the prisoners, it is his 
intention to direct a prosecution for per- 
jury against certain of the Crown wit- 
nesses referred to ? 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER in reply, said, he 
could not reply to the Question as he 
should like, because he had not the com- 
plete documents before him. Ifthe hon. 
and’ learned Gentleman would kindly 
postpone the Question, he might be able 
to give him an answer on the following 
day. He would also ask that the Ques- 
tion of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
which followed next on the Paper should 
also be postponed. 

Mr. SULLIVAN begged to postpone 
his Question at the request of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—THE ‘“LOUISA 
FLETCHER” OF LIVERPOOL 
(UNSEAWORTHINESS). 


Mr. FINIGAN (for Mr. Biacar) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether he is now in a position to order 
a prosecution of the ownersof the “‘ Louisa 
Fletcher” for attempting to send thatves- 
sel to seain an unseaworthy state ; and, 
whether he ordered a proper survey of 
the ‘‘Maha-Buleshwar’” at Falmouth with 
a view to the prosecution of the owner of 
that vessel, if deemed to be liable for a 
similar offence against the Law? . 

Viscount SANDON : Sir, I have con- 
sulted my legal adviser as I announced, 
and I am advised that the owners of the 
Louisa Fletcher cannot be prosecuted in 
this case, information having been re- 
ceived that before she left London she 
had just been surveyed by Lioyd’s, and 
continued in her class, and that before 
she left Plymouth the defect in the rud- 
der, which had arisen at sea, was put 
right, to the satisfaction of the local sur- 
veyors. The matters connected with the 
state of the forecastle do not come within 
the category of unseaworthiness, so that 
it is at once apparent that there is no 
case for a prosecution. With regard to 
the case of the Maha-Buleshwar, at Fal- 
mouth, I had no opportunity of ordering 
any survey, as the ship was towed off to 
sea before the facts were brought to my 
notice. Iam advised, therefore, that I 
could not prosecute in this case. I think 
it only due to all concerned that the 
Papers in these two cases should be laid 
upon the Table. 


THE SALE OF DUPLICATES IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. ' 
Mr. MUNDELLA asked the Right 
Honourable Member for Cambridge Uni- 
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versity, If it is true, as stated in the 
‘‘Standard”’ of 9th March, that the 
Trustees of the British Museum propose 
to sell by auction in the-month of April a 
large and valuable collection of duplicate 
prints, many of them original works of 
the great engravers; and, if so, why it 
is that the Trustees do not avail them- 
selves of the powers conferred upon 
them two years ago to distribute such 
duplicates amongst the museums of the 
great provincial towns, which contribute 
so largely by taxation to the maintenance 
of the British Museum ? 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE, in reply, 
said, there were old Acts of Parliament 
of the 7th Geo. III., in which express 
power was given to the Trustees of the 
British Museum to sell duplicates in 
the collection for the purpose of pur- 
chasing other prints. That power had 
very rarely been exercised—never, he 
believed, or, at least, hardly ever, except 
for special purposes with the concurrence 
of the Treasury ; but the occasion which 
had arisen for resorting to that power 
was a somewhat peculiar one. few 
weeks ago an offer was made to the 
Trustees of a very important collection 
of drawings and illustrations of Old 
London, showing the character and 
growth of the Metropolis. That offer was 
made at a very much larger sum than 
the amount which was granted annually 
for prints; and there were, therefore, 
only two other ways in which the pur- 
chase could be effected. There might 
have been an application for a special 
grant; but it could not have been ob- 
tained in the present year owing to the 
requirements of the Treasury; and, con- 
sequently, the only other alternative was 
either to forego the purchase of this very 
valuable and interesting collection, or to 
make it by the sale of such duplicates 
as they had in the Museum, which the 
Trustees resolved to do rather than let 
the proffered prize slip from their hands. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING—THE 
REPORTERS’ GALLERY. 


Mr. HIBBERT asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether it is the in- 
tention of the Government to propose a 
small Vote in Supply, in order to give 
effect to the urgent recommendations of 
the Committee on Parliamentary Re- 
porting, as to the desirableness of pro- 
viding increased accommodation in the 
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Reporters’ Gallery of the House of 
Commons for the representatives of pro- 
vincial newspapers ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
that the Government thought it would 
be the better course to leave this ques- 
tion to the consideration of the new Par- 
liament. It was not the intention of the 
Government to propose any Vote in rela- 
tion to the subject this Session. 


SCOTCH FISHERIES COMMISSION— 
LOANS. 


Mr. GRANT DUFF asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, with reference to 
his reply to the late Member for ny 
shire in the year 1878, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government has now been 
able to come to any conclusions as to the 
Recommendations made in the Supple- 
mentary Report of the Scottish Fisheries 
Commission regarding the improvement 
of Harbours upon the East Coast ; whe- 
ther they are able to agree with the Re- 
commendations of the Commission or 
with any of them, and, if so, with which; 
and, further, whether they see their way 
to encouraging local effort for harbour 
improvement in any way not suggested 
by the Commission ; and, if so, how ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON: 
Sir, the Scotch Fisheries Commissioners 
recommended—1. That the conditions 
on which the existing grant for the im- 
provement of harbours on the East 
Coast was given should be made more 
stringent. 2. That Government should 
confine its action to granting loans to 
the local authorities through the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners. They re- 
commended increased stringency in rais- 
ing the local contributions from one- 
third to two-thirds of the cost; and that 
dues should be charged and applied for 
the improvement of the -harbour. I 
myself agree in the recommendations 
that the loans should be through the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners, and 
that dues should be levied. And I think 
that evidence of the co-operation of the 
locality should be shown by a fair local 
contribution. When such effort is shown 
I shall be prepared to recommend the 
loan in aid should be granted. 


THE DISTRESS IN IRELAND—THE 
SEEDS (IRELAND) ACT. 


Mason NOLAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, If the Local Go- 
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vernment Board have received informa- 
tion as to the amount of seed which the 
guardians of the scheduled unions pro- 
pose to sell to each occupier of land; 
if the Local Government Board are 
satisfied that all the scheduled unions 
are prepared to grant a sufficient supply 
of seed to fulfil the purpose of the Seed 
Act and to enable all occupiers under 
£15 a-year to sow a sufficient breadth of 
land; and, if the Local Government 
Board are not satisfied with the maxi- 
mum limits which the guardians have in 
some unions placed on the issue of seed, 
do the Local Government Board intend 
to take steps to extend those limits ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, the Local 
Government Board has no desire to 
needlessly interfere with the Guardians 
in the exercise of their duties. In some 
cases, however, complaints have been 
made to the Board that the supply of 
seed was not adequate, and in those in- 
stances inquiry will be made. The 
general principle, however, acted upon is 
that on the Guardians will fall the re- 
sponsibility of carrying out the Act. I 
understand that 140 Unions have ex- 
pressed their willingness to put the Act 
into operation. 


THE DESPATCH OF INDIAN TROOPS 
TO MALTA—THE RETURN OF COSTS. 


Mr. MUNDELLA asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Why a Return, 
ordered by the House on the 27th of 
March last, as to the cost of bringing 
the Indian Troops to Europe in 1878, 
has not. yet been furnished to this 
House ; and, whether he will cause such 
Return to be forthwith laid upon the 
Table and printed and circulated ? 

Cotonet STANLEY, in reply, said, 
that as his name was attached to the Re- 
turn, perhaps he might be allowed to 
answer the Question. The figures or- 
dered by the House in the Return re- 
ferred to reached this country, he 
thought, in June last year; but doubts 
were expressed as to their corre¢tness, 
and it was, therefore, necessary to make 
communications to the Indian Govern- 
ment on the subject. The figures were 
about to be presented to the House the 
other day, but appeared to require still 
further correction, and a telegram had 
been despatched to India asking that the 
rw might be verified as soon as pos- 
sible. That was the reason why the 
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Return had not been presented. With 
regard to the second part of the hon, 
Member’s Question, it would beobviously 
inconvenient to present a Return the 
figures of which they did not know to 
be correct. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he felt bound 
to press for a further explanation of this 
matter; and, in case of need, he must 
do what he had never done since he had 
been a Member of the House, and move 
the adjournment of the House. The 
Question affected somewhat the Privi- 
leges of the House, and it was only fair 
to state that he asked three Questions 
respecting this Return in the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, and on the last day 
but one in that Session the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India informed him 
that he had laid the Return upon the 
Table. That announcement was received 
with a good deal of mirth from hon. Gen- 
tlemen behind the Under Secretary of 
State for India ; and when he (Mr. Mun- 
della) went into the Library next day he 
found a blank sheet of paper. He had 
been to the Library again and again; 
but no Return had been furnished. He 
had applied to the Under Secretary of 
State for India again, and had been 
referred to the Secretary of State for 
War. They were told that a Return, 
which was professedly laid on the Table 
on the 13th August last, could not be 
produced, and they were going to discuss 
this question in the country without the 
figures before them. Now, seeing that 
the Return referred to what took place 
two years ago—it was two years since 
the Indian troops were brought to 
Europe—he asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer why it was they could not 
have the figures, and how on earth the 
accounts were made up without them ? 
He begged to move the adjournment of 
the House. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN seconded the 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Mundella.) 


Coronet STANLEY said, he would 
take upon himself whatever blame there 
might be for the delay which had arisen. 
As the House would see, however, he 
had been actuated in what he had done 
by a desire to procure information of a 
perfectly accurate character. He was 
speaking without notes before him, as 
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he did not know till a few minutes ago 
that he would be called on to answer the 
Question ; but he believed the figures 
were ordered on March 27 last year. 
They were received in June, and it was 
then found that in some particulars they 
were not correct. Reference was accord- 
ingly made to India—he could not say 
at what date, but he believed imme- 
diately—and on the last day of the Ses- 
sion, no further information having been 
received, a blank form well known to 
hon. Members was laid upon the Table, 
in order that the Return, when it did 
come, might be issued without delay. 
He understood that the figures were pre- 
sented again, but that it was necessary 
that there should be a still further cor- 
rection; and he was in possession of a 
note saying that up to the 5th of March 
last communication was going on with 
the Government of India respecting the 
figures, and the last communication was 
by telegram. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, this was really 
a very grave question, which absolutely 
demanded an explanation from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. A Com- 
mittee was appointed the Session before 
last to inquire into the cost of the Indian 
troops going abroad, and the appoint- 
ment of the Committee was concurred 
in by the Government. He had the 
honour, together with others, of repre- 
senting that side of the House on the 
Committee. They were informed that the 
figures had not yet arrived from India, 
but that, if possible, they should be pre- 
sented in the next Session. On the re- 
ceipt of that assurance from the Go- 
vernment, he consented, in spite of op- 
position from some of his Friends, to the 
adjournment of the inquiry till the fol- 
lowing year. But that adjournment was 
assented to with the distinct understand- 
ing that the Government would re- 
appoint the Committee, and that the 
figures would be presented early last 
Session ; whereas now, in the middle of 
another Session, the Government had 
so contrived as not to give any informa- 
tion whatever. A clear and categorical 
explanation ought to be given by Her 
Majesty’s Government on the subject. 
He regarded this as one of the gravest 
cases of apparently withholding in- 
formation for the purpose of avoiding 
ingu . 

‘Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: The hon. Member for Sheffield 
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(Mr. Mundella) and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers) have appealed to me specially 
in this matter. I must frankly own that 
when I saw the Question on the Paper 
I was not able to give any answer to it 
of my own knowledge. I could do was 
to send an inquiry to the War Office and 
to the India Office on the subject ; and my 
right hon. and gallant Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for War undertook to an- 
swer the Question, so far as he was able 
to do so. There can be no doubt that the 
facts as mentioned in this discussion do 
show that there has been considerable 
delay in forwarding these Returns. I 
am unable to say , a that delay has 
occurred ; but communications from 
India to this country with regard to 
matters of expenditure generally take a 
much longer time than appears reason- 
able to many people at home. If infor- 
mation came in a form which did not 
appear to be correct, it was only natural 
and right that inquiry should be made, 
in order to render the figures accurate. 
I am informed that the position of mat- 
ters is this—there is a small difference 
between the figures which have been 
sent from India and those which are be- 
lieved here at the India Office to be 
correct; and although it might not 
be possible or proper to lay a formal 
Return upon the Table until the actual 
figures have been agreed upon, I be- 
lieve my hon. Friend the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India will be quite pre- 
pared to state the approximate figures, 
as sent from India, so far as he is able 
to do so. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, the Re- 
turn could not be presented until it was 
absolutely correct, and the accounts be- 
tween the War Office and the India 
Office were not finally settled. The ap- 
proximate amount, he was told, was 
£470,000. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was the Member who moved for the 
Committee, and he had been repeatedly 
assured that it would be re-appointed. 
He did not consider the answer from 
the Ministerial Bench satisfactory. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the gravest 
part of the charge was that at the end 
of last Session, not only was a dummy 
Report laid on the Table, thereby de- 
liberately misleading the House, but 
for the purpose of catching a cheer and 
stifling a ‘Deon put regarding the 
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Return, the Under Secretary of State 
for India declared it had been laid on 
the Table when it had not been. He 
ought to have explained at the time that 
it was only a dummy, and told when the 
real one would be produced. 
Mr. E. STANHOPE hoped the House 
would allow him to make a personal ex- 
lanation, afterthe attack made upon him 
os the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson). The facts were simply these: 
When the Question was put to him he 
understood that his righthon. and gallant 


- Friend the Secretary of State for War 


had, the day before, laid the Report on 
the Table, in the way commonly adopted 
—namely, in dummy. It turned out 
afterwards that the information received 
was not altogether accurate; and for that 
reason, and for that reason alone, the 
delivery of the Return was delayed. 
The object of giving a dummy Return 
was that hon. Members might, at the 
earliest possible moment, be in posses- 
sion of the information required. In 
this case, if a dummy Return had not 
been presented, and if it had turned out 
that the information in the hands of the 
Government was correct, the House would 
never have had it at all until the begin- 
ning of the next Session. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the hon. 
Gentleman had told the House that the 
approximate cost of bringing the troops 
to Malta was £470,000; but he under- 
stood the cost of freight alone was some- 
thing like £750,000. He wanted to 
know the total cost of bringing the 
troops to Malta, and under what heads 
of expenditure the amount was to be 
distributed? With the telegraph at 
work, the accounts ought to have been 
obtained from India in less than 12 
months. He asked the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to let the House have full 
and explicit information on all the points 
which had been brought under notice. 
They were not particular as to a thou- 
sand or two; but the statement for which 
he contended was one which would show 
the expenditure as estimated by the Go- 
vernment, showing the whole amount 
distributed under different heads. 

Mr. ONSLOW was of opinion that 
this discussion had been got up alto- 
gether for electioneering purposes. The 
difficulty of reconciling questions of ac- 
count between the Home and Indian 
Governments was very great, as might 
be seen from the fact that a sum had 
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just been voted by Parliament towards 
the cost of the Abyssinian Expedition, 
which took place 12 years ago. 

Mr. DODSON thanked the hon. Mem- 
ber for reminding the House of what 
took place in regard to the expenditure 
on the Abyssinian War. Possibly there 
might be the same differences and dis- 
crepancies as to the cost of the Afghan 
War. He wished to ask whether the 
£470,000 which had been mentioned 
was only for the journey one way, or 
whether it included the cost of taking 
the troops back? and he suggested to 
the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella) that he should bring forward 
a Motion for the production of the Cor- 
respondence between the authorities in 
India and the Home Government, which 
Correspondence would show what was 
the amount claimed on either side, and 
what was the maximum of the figures in 
dispute between the two Governments. 

Mr. LAING thought thisdebate should 
not terminate without a distinct state- 
ment whether that £470,000 included 
the whole cost, or was merely the ad- 
justment between the War Office and 
the India Office for extra pay to the 
Forces, and did not include the cost of 
the transport. If the cost of transport, 
which was understood to be £750,000, 
was in addition to this, it would be most 
unfair at any time, and especially on the 
eve of a General Election, when a great 
question of policy was coming on, not to 
state it. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE observed, that he 
had been called upon suddenly to make 
a statement on a question of facts. He 
had no idea that he should be called upon 
to make such a statement that night, 
and he had not been able to refresh his 
memory by reference to documents. If 
hon. Meinbers desired to act fairly, they 
should give Notice of a Question on this 
subject. He would then give them, without 
a moment’s hesitation, such figures as he 
was able to produce. He had told the 
House already that he had given almost 
the exact figures. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India must be aware 
of previous answers which had been 
given to him on the question. The hon. 
Gentleman also knew that he had spoken 
to him in the Lobby about it. What he 
desired was a detailed account, and he 
now gave Notice that to-morrdw he 
would ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
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quer to order the complete Return to be 
laid on the Table of the House as soon 
as possible. 

Mr. SULLIVAN wished to ask the 
Government a Question with regard to 
the Relief of Distress (Ireland) Bill. 
That important measure was put on the 
Paper on Tuesday evening last, and many 
of the Irish Members remained in town 
at very serious inconvenience, in order 
to transact that business. They listened 
to a most interesting debate, or rather 
to an able and interesting speech from 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Chester (Mr. Raikes); and immediately 
he had sat down the word went round 
that the House was to be counted out, 
although the Irish Relief Bill—the Bill 
which was to relieve the starving people 
of Ireland—was on the Orders. He had 
expressed his incredulity; but he was 
told that before another right hon. Gen- 
tleman from the front Opposition Bench 
could speak the House was to be counted 
out, in order that the railway employés 
might know that ‘‘ Codlin was the friend, 
and not Short.””? From the Government 
side of the House two attempts were 
made to count out the House and the 
Irish Relief Bill; and, despite their 
efforts to keep the House, the non-action 
of the Government Whips was too clever 
for them, and the Irish Relief Bill was 
shunted. He now appealed to the Go- 
vernment to say when they were to have 
an opportunity of discussing the Lords’ 
Amendments to the Bill, for many hon. 
Gentlemen were anxious to get away to 
their constituencies as soon as possible, 
and he asked the Government to let them 
discuss the question that evening. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND NICARAGUA— 
THE PENDING ARBITRATION. 

Captain PIM asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, in re- 
ference to the pending arbitration of the 
Emperor of Austria between Great 
Britain and Nicaragua, Whether the 
‘case’? of this Country is completed; 
and, whether he will place upon the 
Table of the House, as an unopposed 
Return, the Correspondence in respect 
to the matters in dispute between Great 
Britain and Nicaragua, together with 
the ‘‘case”’ of Nicaragua; and, if com- 
pleted, that of Great Britain? 

Mr. BOURKE: Yes, Sir; both the 
case of Great Britain and the case of 
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Nicaragua are complete, 
be exchanged ; but Her 
vernment are of opinion t 
prejudicial to the public int 
an inquiry on the subject, 
the proceedings should be lai 
Parliament. 


INDIA—INDIAN ARMY MEDICAL 
SERVICE. 


Sm THOMAS BAZLEY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, If, 
in consequence of the recent order of 
Government which abolishes the grade 
of surgeon general and reduces the num- 
ber of deputy surgeons general in the 
Indian Medical Service in all three Pre- 
sidencies, and which upsets the actuary’s 
calculations for medical retiring annui- 
ties, whether it is the intention of Go- 
vernment to issue instructions to the In. 
dian Government to grant to medical 
officers on retirement the annuities after 
the average period of service which pre- 
vailed in each Presidency prior to the 
publication of the order referred to, and 
thereby to secure to medical officers of 
the late Honourable East India Com- 
pany’s Service the rights and privileges 
guaranteed by Parliament ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for India 
has received several Memorials asking 
for a modification of the recent Order 
which abolishes the grade of surgeon 
general and reduces the number of 
deputy surgeons general, They arenow 
under the consideration of the Secretary 
of State in Council. 


OUT-PORT CUSTOMS CLERICAL STAFF, 


Mr. NORWOOD asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether the scheme 
for the reorganization of the Out-port 
Customs Clerical Staff, which it is under- 
stood was submitted to the Treasury in 
September last, has received final con- 
sideration ; if not, when may the deci- 
sion be expected to be arrived at? 

Mr. GRANT asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, If the exceptions taken by 
the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Customs to the scheme issued by the 
Lords of the Treasury for the reorgan- 
ization of the Clerical Branch of the 
Customs Out-ports, referred to in the 
Secretary to the Treasury’s answer to 
the honourable Member for West 
Cheshire of date 11th February, have 
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yet been considered by their Lordships ; 
and, whether the scheme will be issued 
before the dissolution of Parliament. 
Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON: 
Sir, a letter was written from the Trea- 
sury to the Board of Customs on the 6th 
instant, which finally disposes of all 
oints of difference between the two 
rds in regard to the scheme for re- 
organization of the Out-port Customs 
Clerical Staff. The scheme will be 
brought into operation forthwith. 


EAST INDIA (MR. WILLIAM TAYLER). 


Sir EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
Secretary of State for India, If he has 
any objection to lay before Parliament, 
and to have printed and circulated for 
the use of Members, before the Dissolu- 
tion, Mr. William Tayler’s Reply to the 
Minute of Sir Frederick Halliday, pre- 
sented to the House of Commons at the 
close of last Session ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, if any hon. 
Member likes to move for Mr. Tayler’s 
reply, we shall offer no opposition and 

ill lay it upon the Table. The date 
when it will + placed in the hands of 
Members depends on the printers; but, 
loc king to its length, I should very much 
do .bt its being completed before the 
Dissolution. 


LONDON WATER COMPANTES—METRO- 
POLIS VALUATION ACT, 1869. 


Mr. GOSCHEN : I wish to ask the Se- 
cretary of State forthe Home Department, 
Whether he has considered the possi- 
bility of taking steps, by a Bill or other- 
wise, to prevent the Water Companies 
in the Metropolis from further raising 
their rates to the consumers on the 
strength of existing Acts of Parliament, 
pending further legislation on the sub- 
ject? Perhaps the House will allow me 
to explain that when I used the words on 
the strength of existing Acts of Parlia- 
ment, I am thinking of the Metropolis 
Valuation Act of 1869, under which the 
Companies have raised their rates when 
it was not intended by the framers of 
that Act or by Parliament that they 
should do so. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, I could 
not quite understand, until the right hon. 
Gentleman gavehis explanation, whether 
he was referring to the Metropolis Valua- 
tion Act, or the Local Acts which regulate 
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the Companies. There is no doubt that 
the Metropolis Valuation Act was passed 
for the purpose of getting a proper va- 
luation in the Metropolis for the special 
purpose named in the Act. There can 
be equally no doubt that, considering 
what the annual value of property was, 
the Water Companies did take advan- 
tage of that Valuation Act, and raised 
their rents considerably. Parliament 
took no notice of the matter, and it has 
gone on to the present time. Rents, how- 
ever, are not determined by the Statute, 
but by the Companies’ own Acts, and 
the only thing in dispute is as to what 
is annual value. But in regard to this 
the consumer has precisely the same re- 
medy as he had before the passing of 
the Act; and he may, if he thinks him- 
self aggrieved, go before two Justices. 
In the case of a Company having a fixed 
price, either in the case of railway fares, 
or gas, or waterworks, Parliament never 
alters that price so fixed unless the Com- 
pany applies to Parliament for further 
powers. In one particular case—that 
of the Southwark and Vauxhall Com- 
pany—who are at present applying for 
further powers, the House may depend 


‘upon it that I shall take care that ample 


precaution is taken against any addi- 
tional rates being imposed; and I am 
prepared to state that if I find, on the 
part of the Companies, any intention of 
raising rents forthe purpose of enhanc- 
ing the price to be paid for compensa- 
tion, I should recommend Parliament to 
pay no attention whatever to such aug- 
mentation. 


ARMY—CAMPS OF INSTRUCTION. 


Mr. MARK STEWART asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether, in 
consideration of the great distance of 
Shoeburyness as an Artillery Volunteer 
Camp and place of competition for heavy 
ordnance, ‘the Government propose to 
form a camp of instruction in Scotland 
or north of England ? 

Coronet STANLEY, in reply, said, 
that inquiries had been made as to the 
establishment of a camp of instruction in 
the North, and the authorities had re- 
ported on the suitability of a particular 


place, which he need not specify, but 


which was, unfortunately, not regarded 
as convenient for the purposes of the 
Volunteer Force. The question required, 
and was receiving, much consideration. 
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LIGHTS OF FISHING VESSELS—EN- 
FORCEMENT OF THE NEW 
REGULATIONS. 


Mr. BIRKBEOK asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will consent to 
postpone the enforcement of the new re- 
gulations for lights for fishing vessels 
till the 1st of September, 1881, so that, 
on the re-assembling of Parliament, a 
Select Committee might be appointed to 
inquire into the history of the proposed 
regulations and the objections urged 
against them by the fishing interest ? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, it is neces- 
sary that I should remind my hon. 
Friend of the origin of the new regula- 
tions to which his Question refers, and 
which excite considerable interest in 
many parts of the United Kingdom. In 
1874 a Commission was appointed by 
the Admiralty, Board of Trade, and 
Trinity House to revise the regulations 
with respect to the rule of the road at 
sea, lights, signals, &c., with a view of 
making the regulations still more effec- 
tual for preventing the collisions which 
have been so fatal to large ships as well 
as to fishing vessels. I may add that 
the inconsistency of the laws as to the 
present lights of fishing vessels has been 
a great subject of complaint. That Com- 
mittee reported after two years, and, 
during three years, communications went 
on with all the foreign Powers to in- 
duce them to come to an international 
agreement on this important subject. 

any suggestions were received from 
them, and many of them were adopted. 
A general agreement was come to at the 
po of last year, and the result was that 
the regulations were passed by an Order 
in Council, which provided that they 
‘ should come in force on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, 1880. I need hardly say that 
the arrangements as to lights with re- 
spect to fishing boats, to which my hon. 
Friend alludes, were drawn up solely 
with the view of protecting the lives and 
property of those at sea, whether in 
fishing boats or ships. Had the Ses- 
sion been prolonged, no Government 
would have thought for one moment of 
resisting the very reasonable request 
which is made by the men connected 
with the great fishing industry of the 
country to be allowed to make their 
views heard by a Oommittee of the 
House of Commons on a subject which 
so largely affects their daily habits ; and 
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I need hardly say that it is my wish, as 
representing the Board of Trade, to in- 
terfere as little as possible with the 
usages and practices of the fishermen 
consistently with the safety of their own 
lives and of those who navigate the 
seas. As I cannot grant the Committee 
now, I think the best course will be that 
I should engage, if I am in my present 
official position when the new Parlia- 
ment assembles, to propose that a Select 
Committee be appointed on this subject, 
so that the men may have every oppor- 
tunity of making known their views. 
With the object, however, that ample 
time should be provided for this inquiry, 
I have consulted with my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty; 
and we have agreed that it would be ex- 
pedient, as we find we have the power, 
to propose that another Order in Council 
should be passed with regard to Article 
10 of these regulations—that is to say, 
the one which affects the lights of fish- 
ing boats, providing that, as my hon. 
Friend suggests, that that part of the 
regulations should not come into effect 
till the 1st of September, 1881; and we 
shall, of course, make the necessary com- 
munications with foreign Governments 
on the subject. In this way, ample 
time will be secured for the full and fur- 
ther investigation of this subject, which 
I am very glad to be able to forward. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND 
CORRUPT PRACTICES (No. 2) BILL. 
Mr. ANDERSON asked the Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer, Whether the 

Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt 

Practices (No. 2) Bill would be pro- 

ceeded with to-night ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, it was intended to 
go on with the Bill to-night, There were 
several Orders before it, no doubt; but - 
he presumed the House would wish to 
proceed with it. He could not say after 
what hour it would not be brought on. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
mtbigeent 
SUPPLY—SUPPLEMENTARY ($1,225,200) 
—WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Surrty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a a sum, not exceeding 
£1,225,200, be granted to Her Majesty, beyond 
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the ordinary Grants of Parliament, towards de- 
fraying the Expenditure which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1880, in consequence of 
the War in South Africa.’’ 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


(1.) £703,000, Supplementary, War 
in South Africa, Vote of Credit. 


(2.) £222,200, War in South Africa 
Vote of Credit (Griqua Land West). 


(3.) £300,000, Supplementary, War 
in South Africa, Vote of Credit (Siku- 
kuni Expedition, &c.) 

Mr. COURTNEY asked how the Vote 
was distributed between the expedi- 
tion against Secocoeni and the expense 
incurred in the occupation of the Trans- 
vaal? It was very desirable the House 
should know something in regard to the 
occupation of the Transvaal altogether 
independent from the expenditure for 
the expedition against Secocoeni. One 
might be of a permanent character, 
while the other was not. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the sum required for the expedition 
against.Secocoeni was £220,000, and the 
sum included in the Vote for the occupa- 
tion of the Transvaal was £100,000. 


Vote agreed to. 


CIVIL SERVICES (EXCESSES), 1878-9. 


(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £5,550 9s. 10d., 
be granted to Her Majesty, to make good Ex- 
cesses on certain Grants for Civil Services, for 
the year ended on the 31st day of March 1879, 
viz :— 


Crass I.—Pusric Works snp Bvitp- 


INGS. 


$ «. a. 
7 


Furniture of Public Offices 64 19 


Crass II.—Sanaries AND EXPENSES OF 
Pustic DEPARTMENTS. 


Chief Secretary for Ireland, Offices 12517 3 


Crass III.—Law anp JvsrTIior. 
Land Registry .. «. 2311 7 


Crass IV.—Epvoation, Scrence, AND 
Art. 
National Gallery .. - a, ae. aoe 
Deep Sea Exploring Expedition, 
Report .. ws - is 1 8 
Queen’s University, Ireland 173 19 7 


. 
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Crass VI.—SvupreraNNUATION AND RE- 
TIRED ALLOWANCES, AND GRATUITIES 
FOR CHARITABLE AND OTHER Pur- 
POSES. 

Superannuation and Retired Al- £ s. d 





lowances .. “i a .. 1,410 13 6 
Relief of Distressed British Sea- 

men Abroad .. ate ov 2/873 42° 
Total Amount to be Voted for 

Civil Services .. £5,550 9 10 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock ; 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS—FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT—COMMITTEE. 


Ways anp Means—considered in Com- 
mittee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Raikes, I am very sensible 
of the great inconvenience which attends 
the bringing forward of the Fiaancial 
Statement before the close of the financial 
year. It is necessary tocomplete the Esti- 
mates for the year that is expiring by a 
certain amount of conjecture; and my ex- 
perience of Budgets has taught me that 
the last week or two of the financial year 
are frequently productive of modifications, 
and sometimes important modifications, 
in the statements which appeared likely 
to have been made two or three weeks 
beforehand. I must, therefore, in the 
statement I have now to make to the 
Committee, apologize beforehand for any 
errors that may eventually prove to be 
made in the statement ; but I can assure 
the Committee that I have myself taken 
pains, and the Heads of Departments 
who are more specially concerned in the 
framing of the Estimates have taken 
very great pains, to make the Estimates 
as cautious and as little likely to mislead 
the House by too sanguine anticipations 
as it is possible for them to do. Now, 
Sir, in the Budget which I brought for- 
ward last year] estimated fora Revenuein 
1879-80 of £83,055,000, and an Expendi- 
ture of £81,153,000, showing a surplus 
of £1,900,000, leaving out of the account 
the charge which we knew would have 
ultimately to be made on account of ser- 
vices in South Africa. Later in the 
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year, when we had obtained some fuller 
information with regard to the progress 
of affairs in South Africa, I took a Vote 
of Oredit for the sum of £3,000,000, 
which, with some small additions for 
other purposes, raised the Estimate of 
Expenditure to £84,216,000. Thus I 
left an estimated deficit of £1,161,000. 
Well, Sir, I am sorry to say that the 
Estimate I then formed of Revenue has 
been very largely disappointed. The 
Revenue was estimated at £83,055,000 ; 
but we can only take it as likely to yield 
some £80,860,000, showing a loss of 
£2,195,000 upon the Estimate of Reve- 
nue. As I had already estimated for a de- 
ficit of £1,161,000, that leaves a deficit of 
£3,356,000 upon these Estimates. That 
is assuming, of course, that the Expen- 
diture would be what I reckoned it in 
the month of August last. I will abstain 
for a moment from entering into the 
woe ag of the disappointment in the 

evenue. I wish, first of all, to say a 
few words more on the subject of the 
Expenditure. Now, Sir, at the first 
blush, undoubtedly, the appearance of 
the Supplementary Estimates that have 
been presented in the course of the year 
is somewhat discouraging. We have 
had Supplementary Estimates presented 
this Session to the amount of £1,783,000, 
and if these Estimates represented a 
real addition to our Expenditure of that 
amount it is clear that the deficit would 
stand atsomething morethan £5,000,000 
—that is to say, that is the amount at 
which it would stand if we had really 
spent all the money Parliament has em- 
powered us to spend. However, it is a 
consolation to think that we have not 
spent all that money. Hon. Gentlemen 
are naturally, and very properly, sensi- 
tive upon the subject of Supplementary 
Estimates ; but, at the same time, I 
must remind the Committee that Supple- 
mentary Estimates are the price that we 
pay for a scientific financial system. In 
olden times there was a much more 
rough and ready way of making Esti- 
mates and taking Votes than at the pre- 
sent time. You took Votes for certain 
Services, and if those Votes were not 
exhausted in one year the balance was 
carried on to another year; and, there- 
fore, there was not any occasion for 
Supplementary Estimates as there is at 
present. We are now very precise; 
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vice, and it cannot be transferred to 
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another; and, of course, it is always 
necessary to take your Estimates at a 
moderate rate, otherwise there would 
be a general tendency to extravagance. 
The consequence is that Supplementary 
Estimates are a matter of necessity; but, 
on the other hand, they are commonly 
balanced by the savings on other Votes. 
The Supplementary Estimates of this 
Session are of two classes. There are those 
which belong to the ordinary Services of 
the year, which amount to £557,800, 
which have been entirely covered, and 
more than covered, by the saving on 
other Votes; and, secondly, there are 
those which belong to the expenditure 
on the South African Services, which 
the previous Committee has just voted, 
and which amounts to £1,225,200. Now, 
it is with regard to that second Estimate 
that I wish to engage the attention of 
the Committee for a few minutes. We 
have every reason now to hope and be- 
lieve not only that we have seen the last 
of our troubles in South Africa, but that 
we have arrived at a correct knowledge 
of their cost. Reference was made a 
few minutes ago to the length of time 
which occurred in obtaining correct in- 
formation as to the expenditure of the 
Abyssinian Expedition; and I know 
that gloomy parallels have been drawn 
between the expenditure in connection 
with that expedition and the probable 
expenditure upon the South African Ser- 
vices. But the cases are really not at 
all parallel. In the case of Abyssinia, 
the war services were conducted by the 
Indian Government, and the charges 
were made up by the Indian Govern- 
ment and sent home to the Imperial Go- 
vernment to be paid; and we katie, un- 
happily, that that is a process which 
always involves a very considerable loss 
of time. On the present occasion, every- 
thing has been paid through our own 
officers; and not only so, but, as the 
Committee is aware, last Session we 
took the precaution of despatching three 
officers of the Government—Mr. ite, 
the Accountant General to the War 
Office; Mr. Gurdon, one of the principal 
officers of the Treasury; and Mr. Law- 
son, of the War Office—for the purpose 
of inquiring on the spot into the expen- 
diture which had taken place, and appor- 
tioning it properly under different heads. 
Well, these three gentlemen have com- 
em their task; and I must say the 

ave completed it in a manner whic. 
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reflects the very highest credit upon 
them. They are gentlemen whose names 
are well known to Members of this 
House, and they have fully maintained 
the high reputation they had previously 
achieved in the Civil Service. They 
have produced a very interesting Report, 
which I propose shortly to lay upon the 
Table. In the meantime, through their 
exertions, and by the information we 
have collected in our hands, we are able 
to give with, I think, an accuracy that 
may be depended upon, the total cost 
of the Zulu War and other Services 
in South Africa. Now, the cost of the 
Zulu War to the Imperial Government, 
from first to last, has been £5,138,000. 
I believe that almost the whole of the 
cost has really been defrayed, so far, by 
the Imperial Government. There have 
been some charges which have been 
borne by the Colonial Governments. 
But at present the great bulk has fallen 
upon the Imperial Government; and the 
question how we are to regulate the re- 
payment, which, no doubt, the Colonies 
ought to make of a certain proportion of 
that Expenditure, is a somewhat intricate 
matter, and one in which we are engaged 
in a correspondence that is not yet com- 
pleted. But I will state the amount 
which has been paid for the Zulu War, 
independent of the other Services—the 
expedition against Secocoeni and the 
occupation of the Transvaal. The amount 
was £5,138,000, of which £4,896,000 
belonged to the Army, £692,000 to the 
Navy, and £50,000 to contingencies. 
How has provision been made for that 
purpose? It has been partly made in 
the ordinary Army and Navy Estimates 
of 1878-79 and 1879-80, but chiefly by 
the two great Votes of Credit taken in 
these two years— one for £1,500,000, 
and the second for £%,000,000. Well, 
now, hon. Gentlemen will observe that 
Votes of Credit are in the nature of 
Supplementary Votes, to make up a de- 
ficiency in the ordinary Votes for the 
Army and Navy; and when any ex- 
penditure, or war, or special service has 
to be paid for, and a Vote of Credit is 
asked for, the charge, in the first in- 
stance, falls, not upon the Vote of Credit, 
but upon the Army and Navy Votes, as 
far as they will go. Itis only when they 
have been exhausted that recourse is had 
to the Vote of Oredit. In this case, 
the ordinary Army Votes have borne 
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Navy Votes £192,000 in the two years, 
so that £815,000 have been provided out 
of the ordinary Votes; and the expen- 
diture out of the Vote of Credit has been 
£4,323,000. That, of course, has not ex- 
hausted the Vote of Credit ; and the result 
is that the amount which Parliament has 
already provided for the Zulu War has 
paid the whole of the expenses of that 
War, and leaves a balance of £177,000 
more than was necessary. That, I 
think, is a very satisfactory statement, 
because there has been great uneasi- 
ness as to the total cost which the 
War would impose upon the country. 
There has been great alarm lest a 
large addition should be asked for to 
complete the Expenditure, and it is cer- 
tainly gratifying to find that we have 
already provided and already voted all, 
and more than all, that is necessary. 
Well, Sir, the Committee will naturally 
ask, if that is so, what is the meaning 
of the large Supplementary Estimates 
which we have just been asked to vote ? 
With regard to the greater portion of 
that Vote, it is not a new Vote at all; 
but it is simply a re-Vote of £880,000 
which was voted in the year 1878-9, but 
which could not be applied in that year 
from want of time. That, again, is one 
of the results of our scientific financial 
system, because, if a Vote of Oredit is 
granted now, it is not granted as it was 
in olden times—to be used until it is ex- 
hausted ; but it can only be made use of 
until the end of the financial year—the 
3lst of March. And although there was 
a great deal of Expenditure incurred in 
that year—1878-9—to which this was 
probably applicable, it could not be 
brought to the charge of the year, and 
it had to be surrendered and re-voted. 
With regard to the remainder of the 
sum, it is explained in this way—The 
disturbances in Griqualand West arose, 
not, perhaps, as the direct consequence, 
but probably as a consequence, of the 
hostilities in Zululand. Lord Chelms- 
ford was unable, at the time, to spare 
any troops to suppress the rising that 
took place in Griqualand, and Colonel 
Lanyon, the Administrator, was obliged 
to take steps at once to put down the 
rising by the aid of Colonial levies ; and 
in order to do that he was forced to 
apply to the Treasury Chest for an ad- 
vance of more than £220,000. That sum 
was advanced ; and we understand from 
Mr. White and Mr. Gurdon, who have 
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reported on the subject, that no doubt 
the whole of that expenditure, and more 
than the whole of it, was incurred by the 
Colony, and the Colony could not at the 
moment have provided the money in any 
other way. The question as to how the 
repayment is to be made is one of the 
principal points we are at present en- 

aged in discussing with the Colonial 

overnment. Well, then, in addition to 
that came the Expenditure of the expe- 
dition against Secocoeni; but that is a 
matter on which we have not yet 
had as complete information as we 
have on other points, because the 
expedition had hardly come to an 
end at the time these gentlemen left 
South Africa. There is, therefore, 
something of guess-work in the Esti- 
mate, and some allowance must be made 
for the troops which have been kept in 
the Transvaal. I think we are taking 
a full Estimate—in fact; rather more 
than is necessary—in putting that sum 
at £300,000. I do not wish to delay 
the Committee by going into these de- 
tails more than I can help, and I will 
state the general result of all these 
figures. It comes to this—that the total 
amount of the Supplementary Estimates 
of this year has been £1,783,000; but 
the total amount of savings is, calcu- 
lated at £1,800,000, so that the savings 
have more than covered the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates. The result, therefore, 
although it is bad enough, is not so 
bad as at first sight might be thought. 
The result is that there is a deficit of 
£3,345,000 upon balance of Revenue 
and Expenditure for the year just clos- 
ing; and this is due, not to any failure 
or incorrectness in our Estimates of Ex- 
penditure, but, with the exception of 
£1,160,000 included in the arrangements 
of last year, to the disappointment of 
Revenuetothe extent of over £2,000,000. 
The details of that disappointment are 
as follows :—Oustoms are estimated to 
show a decrease of £700,000 below the 
Estimate. This loss arises almost en- 
tirely on spirits; £670,000 represents 
the falling-off on that head. There is 
also a small falling-off of £25,000 upon 
wine. Excise will probably show a de- 
crease of £1,960,000, made up of 
£160,000 on licences, £940,000 on malt, 
£60,000 on railways, and about £800,000 
upon spirits, so that the total failure in 
spirits during the year from the two 
great branches of Revenue, Customs 
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and Excise, amounts very nearly to 
£1,500,000—£800,000 and £670,000. 
Of course, so far as the decline in the 
consumption of spirits is concerned, we 
must attribute it mainly, I suppose, to 
the failure of consuming power amongst 
the working classes and others who 
are in the habit of consuming spirits ; 
but it is to be hoped that, to some ex- 
tent, it may be an indication of an im- 
provement in the habits of the people, 
and a movement in the direction of 
temperance. It is, at least, satisfac- 
tory to notice that, while the con- 
sumption of spirits has fallen off so 
largely, the consumption of tea and 
coffee and other articles, though it has 
not increased, has not fallen off at all. 
There is a large falling-off upon malt— 
£940,000. That, to some extent, I sup- 
pose, may be explained in the same way 
by the diminution of the consuming 
power of those classes who drink beer ; 
but, on the other hand, it is also partly 
to be attributed to the very great failure 
and the great lateness of the barley 
harvest of last year ; and I presume that 
this failure in malt is, therefore, to be 
looked upon, to some extent at all events, 
as one of an exceptional character. With 
regard to the other heads of Revenue, 
there is an increase in the probate stamps 
and legacies of £460,000. There is a 
slight fatling-off in deed stamps and 
others ; but latterly these have improved. 
Customs are £700,000 less than the 
Estimate, and Excise £1,970,000 less; 
stamps are £320,000 more; Income Tax, 
£50,000 less; the Post Office is £50,000 
more, and the Telegraph Service £80,000 
more; Crown Lands are the same as 
the Estimate; Interest on Advances is 
£75,000 more, and the Miscellaneous 
Services are taken at the sum that they 
were estimated at. With regard to the 
Income Tax, I may state that the assess- 
ments are fully up to the amount that 
was anticipated ; but in consequence of 
this being one of the triennial years of 
the new assessment there has been 
some delay in the collection of the tax, 
and therefore there will be for the year, 
probably, a falling-off of about £50,000. 
Let me now turn to the Estimate for the 
Expenditure of the year which we are 
about to enter upon. The estimated 
Expenditure for 1880-1 is as follows :— 
We take the permanent charge of the 
Debt at £28,000,000; the interest on 
Local Loans at £500,000; Loan to India, 
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£61,478; charge of the Suez Loan, 
£200,000 ; interest on Supply Exchequer 
Bonds, £284,000; other Consolidated 
Fund Charges, £1,712,000, making for 
Debt and Consolidated Fund Charges 
£380,757,478, or about £388,000 more 
than the issues in the current year. 
The charge for the Army is £15,541,000. 
The Exchequer issues in the year now 
closing are taken at £15,645,000, show- 
ing a decrease in the coming year of 
£104,000. The Home Charges for the 
Forces in India are £1,100,000, being 
nearly the same sum they were estimated 
at for the closing year. The Navy is 
£10,492,000, against the Estimate of the 
current year of £10,586,000, showing that 
upon the Navy the Estimate is £94,000 
less than that for the closing year. The 
Vote of Credit for the South African War 
does not re-appear. The Civil Service 
Expenditure is £15,436,000; the Budget 
Estimate last year was £15,084,000, 
showing an increase of £352,000. Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenueare £2,816,000. 
Post Office, £3,420,000; Telegraph Ser- 
vice, £1,210,000; and Packet Service, 
£710,468. That makes the charge for 
Expenditure £81,486,000, as against 
£81,153,000, which was the Budget 
Estimate last year. This shows an excess 
of £333,000 upon the Estimates for this 
year. Well, then, Sir, we have to con- 
sider what is the Revenue that we shall 
have to meet that Expenditure. In tak- 
ing the Estimates for the Revenue, I 
have, as I have already stated to the 
Committee, endeavoured to impress upon 
the heads of the great Offices to be as 
careful and as moderate as possible in 
the Estimates that they might frame ; 
and they have, I think, fulfilled their 
duty in a spirit of very great caution and 
moderation. The Customs, which will 
produce £19,300,000 in the present year, 
are taken at the same amount for next 
year—namely, £19,300,000. The Ex- 
cise, which will this year produce 
£25,300,000, is taken for the next year 
at £26,140,000. That shows an in- 
crease upon the Estimate for the Ex- 
cise of £840,000. That, of course, is 
taken on the assumption that we shall 
receive the ordinary amount of Malt 
Revenue, or something nearer the or- 
dinary amount of Malt Revenue, than 
that of last year, which fell about 
£900,000 below the usual amount. 
The average of seven years shows a 
lower figure than that which we have 
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taken. But this sum has been arrived 
at after very great care has been taken, 
and it is certainly adopted with confi- 
dence by the Board of Inland Revenue. 
Then, for Stamps, the Exchequer receipts 
for this year are taken at £11,100,000, 
and the Estimate for next year is put at 
the same amount. If, however, we are 
fortunate enough to see a continuation 
of the present improvement in trade and 
business, we may hope for an increase 
in the Revenue from Stamps, though we 
have not calculated on any increase in 
receipts from this source, but have 
taken the figures at the same amount as 
this year. With regard to the Land 
Tax and House Duty, it will be this 
year £2,700,000, and for next year we 
take them at £2,760,000, making an in- 
crease of £60,000. The Income Tax is 
expected to yield this year £9,200,000, 
and the Estimate for next year is 
£9,000,000, or a smaller sum by 
£200,000. This is a cautious Estimate 
which it is thought wise to take in con- 
sideration of the depression which has 
existed so long, and the fact that as the 
Income Tax is taken on an average of 
three years it will probably make a bad 
return for next year. The Post Office 
Revenue for this year will be £6,300,000, 
and we estimate it for next year at 
£6,400,000, making an increase of 
£100,000. The Telegraph Service will 
yield this year £1,420,000, and we take 
it at the same for next year. The Crown 
Lands yield this year £390,000, and 
that item is taken at the same figure for 
next year. The interest for advances on 
Local Works and on Purchase Money of 
the Suez Canal Shares is £1,250,000, 
which I take also at the same amount 
for next year. There are also Miscel- 
laneous Receipts, which are £3,900,000, 
and which I take for the ensuing year 
at £3,800,000, or £100,000 less. The 
total result is that as against the income 
of the present year of £80,860,000 
we estimate for the year to come an 
income of £81,560,000, showing an 
advance of £700,000 on the whole es- 
timated Revenue of this year, as com- 
pared with the Revenue of last year. 
That Estimate is, as I have said, a very 
cautious and practicalone. It amounts 
to a Revenue of £81,560,000, as against 
an Expenditure of £81,486,000, showing 
a surplus of £74,000, or what we may 
call, practically, an equilibrium between 
Revenue and Expenditure. So far for 
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the Revenue, as we have it at present; 
but I must remind the Committee that 
there isa Bill before the House, which, 
although not introduced as part of the 
Budget arrangement itself, of course 
forms a material feature, if it is passed, 
in the finances of the year. I mean the 
Probate and Administration Duties Bill. 
I understand, Mr. Raikes, that some 
remarks have been made upon the fact 
that that Bill has been introduced sepa- 
rately and independently of the Budget. 
Undoubtedly, if at the time when I 
contemplated it I had foreseen that I 
should bring in the Budget quiteso early, 
it might have been better to put the two 
together. But it was important that if 
that Bill was passed it should be passed 
before the close of the present financial 
year, so as to produce its full effect in 
another year, and it will be in the re- 
collection of the Committee that that 
Bill was introduced not primarily with a 
financial object, but primarily on account 
of a Resolution which was carried, or 
rather which was accepted, nearly unani- 
mously in the House last Session with 
regard to the scale of charges for probate 
and administration duties. .What I 
should now propose to do with regard to 
that Bill would be to read it a second 
time concurrently with the Budget Bill, 
and then, when they come to Committee, 
that there should be an instruction given 
to amalgamate the two Bills in one, so 
that the practice, and the very proper 
practice, of this House of having all its 
financial arrangements in one Bill, and 
sending them up to the other House in 
that form, may be observed. It has not 
always been observed, for there was a 
case in 1870, when the stamp duties 
were consolidated and raised, and when 
that was done by a separate Bill, affect- 
ing the Revenue to a considerable sum ; 
but I quite admit that it would be a 
proper thing to put the two Bills to- 
gether when we go into Committee. The 
effect of that measure will be naturally 
to increase the Revenue by at least 
£700,000, and adding that amount to 
the £74,000 which I have found to be 
the surplus upon my Estimate for the 
coming financial year the total may be 
taken at £774,000. There, of course, 
remains one very important question 
into which I must go rather in detail. 
Before I do so, however, I wish to men- 
tion a matter in passing, and to allude to 
a small alteration of the law which it is 
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proposed to introduce into this Bill upon 
a matter which has caused some little 
interest. A great many questions have 
been raised with regard to the co-opera- 
tive stores, and great complaints have 
been made by some persons that the 
stores are unfairly excepted from the 
Income Tax. Of course, whatever our 
opinions may be upon that general sub- 
ject, it is wrong that that advantage 
should be given to the stores. The 
matter has been inquired into, and it is 
found at the Inland Revenue that the 
state of the case is something of this 
kind. Of the great co-operative stores 
one only, the Civil Service Supply Asso- 
ciation, has escaped the payment of In- 
come Tax. It has done that by enrolling 
itself as an industrial and provident 
society. Believing that the exemption 
granted to industrial and provident 
societies was never intended to apply to 
a wealthy corporation like this, the 
Board of Inland Revenue have con- 
sidered how best to repeal the exemption 
enjoyed by the stores in question, with- 
out injuring those bond fide industrial 
societies whom it was intended by Par- 
liament to exempt. TheChairman of the 
Board of Inland Revenue has consulted 
the Registrar of Friendly Societies and 
other gentlemen, who are well ac- 
quainted with the working of co-opera- 
tive societies; and they have agreed upon 
a clause which, it is understood, will 
accomplish the object that is desired, 
without doing any injury to the indus- 
trial and provident societies. This clause 
will be inserted in the Budget Bill, and 
it is as follows :— 


“ Notwithstanding the provision contained in 
Sub-section 4 of Section 11 of the Industrial 
and Provident Societies Act, 1876, a society re- 
gistered under that Act shall be chargeable 
under Schedule C and Schedule D of the In- 
come Tax Acts in case the society sells to per- 
sons who are not members théreof, and the 
number of the shares of the society is limited 
either by its rules or practice.” 

I do not profess to be an authority on 
the subject of co-operative societies ; 
but I have high authority for stating 
that that clause will effect the object de- 
sired without interfering with the pro- 
per exemption of industrial societies. 
Now, Sir, there remains only one matter 
with which I have to deal—a matter 
which, of course, has in it much interest 
for the country. I have given the result 
of last year’s finance, and shown that 
a large deficit has to be met. I have 
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also shown what will be the Estimates 
of the Revenue and Expenditure for the 
coming year, and that there will be a 
surplus of nearly £800,000. We have 
now to consider what ought to be done 
with regard to the deficit of last year, 
and in connection therewith the accu- 
mulated deficits of former years which 
have thus far been represented by Ex- 
chequer Bonds renewed from year to 
year. These are those which we dis- 
tinguish from the other portion of the 
Unfunded Debt by the title of Supply 
Exchequer Bonds. The Committee will 
see that, as we have gone on with 
various obligations, we have adopted a 
good many headings. ‘Interest for 
Bonds for Suez Canal Shares,” ‘‘ In- 
terest for Bonds for Local Loans,”’ and 
so forth; while those which have been 
created for the purpose of meeting the 
extraordinary Expenditure of the last 
year or two go by the name of Supply 
Exchequer Bonds. Supposing that the 
Bonds which are now just falling due 
are renewed, and supposing that the 
deficit of the year 1879-80 is to be met 
by the issue of more Exchequer Bonds, 
we find that that will amount to a sum 
which will require an interest of 
£284,000, the capital being something 
over £8,000,000. Now, before I pro- 
ceed to say how we are to deal with this 
amount, I should like to say a few 
words with regard to the position of 
the Debt of the present year. In the 
first place, comparing the state of the 
Debt, as it will be on the 21st of this 
month with what it was at the beginning 
of theyear, it is estimated that onthe 31st 
of March the Funded Debt will amount 
to £710,490,000 Stock. The estimated 
value of the Terminable Annuities, com- 
muted on the old principle and not upon 
that of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the City of London (Mr. Hub- 
bard), which may be more accurate, but 
which we could not introduce without 
disturbing comparisons with past years, 
is £38,206,000. The Unfunded Debt is 
£30,855,000, making atotal of Funded 
and Unfunded Debt £779,551,000. The 
Funded Debt, of course, includes 
£2,049,000 of Stock created for the pur- 
pose of the loan of £2,000,000 to India. 
Comparing these figures with those for 
31st March, 1879, I find that there is 
an increase in the Funded Debt of 
£1,059,000, and in the Unfunded 
£4,985,000, giving a total increase of 
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£6,044,000; while Terminable Annuities 
show a decrease of £4,572,000, or, in 
other words, a net increase on the whole 
of £1,472,000. But this increase must 
be analyzed. In the first place, the 
debt caused by the war, which is not re- 
coverable, will amount to £2,750,000. 
Then there is the loan to India of 
£2,049,000 ; the monies borrowed in the 
year for Local Works £2,300,000, mak- 
ing £4,349,000 of Debt which will be 
repaid; and making again a -total of 
£7,099,000increase, against £1,055,000, 
which has been paid off by other means, 
leaving the net increase of £6,044,000. 
But after the re-payable Debt is de- 
ducted, as I think it ought to be, to get 
at the real increase in the Debt, we come 
to a very different result. By re-payable 
Debt I mean money that has been 
advanced upon the security of the differ- 
ent Local Bodies to whom it is lent; 
secondly, money borrowed for the pur- 
pose of paying the interest on the Suez 
Canal Shares, against which we receive 
a payment from the Khedive of Egypt ; 
and, thirdly, there is the sum of 
£2,000,000, which has been borrowed 
for the purpose of being ient to, 
and being repaid by, India. Taking 
these amounts into account, then, we 
should find that the Funded Debt 
stands at £708,441,000, the Terminable 
Annuities at £32,206,000, and the Un- 
funded Debt at £18,555,000, making a 
total of £775,202,000, and showing a 
diminution since the 31st March, 1879, 
in spite of war expenses, of £2,877,000. 
Now, that is a statement which ought 
to be borne in mind by the House, be- 
cause the incurring of Debt re-payable 
is not an increase of Debt in the ordinary 
sense; and next, because the House 
must remember that some portion of the 
increase which we have been obliged to 
make has been due, not to action of our 
own, but to measures undertaken by our 
Predecessors. [Mr. Guapstonz: What 
is the diminution in Terminable Annui- 
ties?] The diminution in Terminable 
Annuities is £4,572,000. I may point 
out next that since the present Govern- 
ment came in in 1874 the movement of 
Debt has been as follows. The Funded 
Debt has decreased from £723,514,000 
to £710,490,000, being a decrease of 
£13,024,000. The Terminable Annuities 
have decreased from £51,290,000 to 
£38,206,000, ora decrease of £13,084,000, 
making upon these two heads a total 
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decrease of £26,108,000. On the other 
hand, Unfunded Debt has increased 
from £4,479,000 to £30,855,000, show- 
ing an increase of £26,376,000; so that 
upon the balance of Funded and Un- 
funded Debt, and including re-payable 
Debt with the non-payable, there is a 
total increase in Debt of £268,000. Of 
course, as I have said before, if you de- 
duct the re-payable Debt, the result is 
very different.. Now, during this period 
there have been heavy war expenses. 
We reckon the cost of the preparations 
in connection with the War in Turkey at 
£6,125,000. I have said that the cost 
of the War and the other Service in 
South Africa was £6,160,000, making 
a total for these two Services of 
£12,285,000. Of this we meet 
£8,100,000 by Bonds. I need not 
point out that these have been paid 
yearly, and that if our Estimates of Re- 
venue had been more closely accurate 
and successful than they have been, the 
deficiency would be very much smaller 
than it actually is. I would also point 
out that in reckoning this amount of 
£8,100,000 we are reckoning without 
taking into account what we may re- 
cover—and we undoubtedly shall re- 
cover some substantial amount from the 
Colonies. [‘‘ Oh!” and laughter.) Well, 
but there is no doubt about it. There 
can be no doubt that, to a certain extent, 
the Oolonies acknowledge their liability, 
though whether they take the same 
measure of it that we do is another 
matter. I leave that part of the ques- 
tion aside for the present, because I 
think I should be rather prejudicing the 
matter by going into details at present, 
further than to express what I am sure 
is the sense of the whole of the country— 
that in these matters the interests of the 
Colonies have been of such a character 
that it is right and proper that they 
should bear a fair proportion of the 
costs. That being so, I also wish to 

oint out to the Committee that in the 

stimates we have from time to time 
submitted to Parliament with regard to 
the expenses of these operations we 
have not been so very much beside the 
mark. In the first instance, when 
we took the Vote of Credit at the time 
when it was thought necessary to make 
preparations, we named £6,000,000 as 
the possible cost, and the result was 
that the expenditure which we incurred 
was £6,125,000. Then, with regard to 
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another war, that on the Eastern Fron- 
tier at the Cape, we reckoned it at 
£600,000, and the result shows that the 
cost of it amounted to £500,000. We 
asked last year and the year before for 
£4,500,000 for the Zulu War, in addi- 
tion to the sum provided out of the 
ordinary grants; and, as I showed a 
little while ago, our demand was fully 
adequate, and more than adequate, to 
meet the expenditure, and sufficient even 
to provide for other Services which were 
not then contemplated. That being so, 
I think that the forecasts that have been 
made by men of experience in these 
matters have not been altogether un- 
satisfactory. 

With regard to the question of the 
Public Debt, I say, if we were to exclude 
from the Debt that portion of it which 
is re-payable, the net result of our six 
years of office would not be the same as 
it appears to be on the figures I have 
named. According to that, the Funded 
Debt, which stood at £723,514,000 on 
31st March, 1874, would have been re- 
duced to £708,441,000; because, in 
reckoning it at £710,490,000, I included 
the £2,000,000 that had been lent to 
India. The Terminable Annuities would 
be diminished by £13,084,000, while the 
Unfunded Debt for Supply Services 
would only be £7,815,000 more than it 
was then. That would show a net 
decrease, during these six years, of 
£20,342,000, excluding the £2,000,000 
for India, and the Debt incurred for the 
purchase of the Suez Canal Shares, and 
also for the purpose of providing funds 
to be advanced on loan to local autho- 
rities. Hon. Members are very well 
aware that there is a great deal of 
anxiety expressed, and I dare say felt, in 
some portions of the country with re- 
gard to the size of what I may call the 
Floating Debt. Of course, it is unsatis- 
factory that we should owe any money 
at all upon the Services of the last two 
or three years, and it would have been 
much more satisfactory if we had been 
able to clear that all off out of Revenue. 
But if we are to owe it at all, there 
seems to be, in some minds, an addi- 
tional evil in the idea that it is in the 
shape of a Floating Debt. Onthe other 
hand, an impression seems to prevail 
that this is a very dangerous thing, which 
might, at any unexpected moment, pro- 
duce very disastrous consequences. Un- 
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Floating Debt all in the hands of the 

ublic, which can be thrown upon you 
ina moment without warning, that would 
produce, in certain contingencies, incon- 
veniences. But that is by no means the 
case with regard to the Floating or Un- 
funded Debt which now exists. It is 
made up, in the first place, of £5,163,000 
Exchequer Bills, £5,431,000 Treasury 
Bills, £3,801,000 Suez Canal Bonds, 
£8,360,000 Local Loan Bonds, and 
£8,100,000 Supply Bonds, making a 
total of £30,855,000. Now, the greater 
part of this is not in the hands of the 

ublic. The amounts which are in the 

ands of the public are, in the first 
place, the Exchequer Bills—£5, 163,000, 
and the Treasury Bills — £5,431,000. 
Theseare not very extravagant amounts to 
have onthemarket. There isnodoubt that 
it is very convenient to the money world 
to have this form of investment; and 
certainly we find that the Treasury Bills, 
as offered month by month, are very 
much inquired after, are always sold 
with great readiness, and command very 
good prices. They are so arranged that 
about £1,500,000 are offered every 
month ; and if, by any strange accident, 
we were unable to sell them at any par- 
ticular month, there would be no 
difficulty in providing the sum which 
might be required. With regard to 
the great bulk of the rest of the 
Floating Debt, it is not in the hands 
of the public, but of the National 
Debt Commissioners, and £4,000,000 of 
itis at the Bank of England. This, of 
course, we may say, is in the hands of 
the public; because at any time that 
amount might be sold or invested; but 
with regard to the great mass of the Un- 
funded Debt, it is, to the extent of some 
£15,000,000 or £16,000,000, inthe hands 
of the National Debt Commissioners. 
They are bound to find an investment 
for the very large amount of Savings 
Bank money which they hold, amount- 
ing to about £70,000,000. Amongst 
other things, they invest in these Exche- 
quer Bonds; and there is no fear what- 
ever that the National Debt Commis- 
sioners will throw these Bonds upon the 
public at a time that would be publicly 
inconvenient. They would never at- 
tempt to do so at ordinary times, because 
the fund of the Savings Banks is of such 
a character as to render it unnecessary 
to sell large amounts of Stock ; and I ap- 
prehend if any unprecedented run were 
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to take place on the part of the deposi- 
tors, making it necessary for the Na- 
tional Debt Commissioners to provide 
very large sums, recourse must be had 
to Parliament, even though the deposits 
were invested in Consols alone. We 
know perfectly well it has always been 
the practice of all Governments to allow 
considerable sums to be invested by the 
National Debt Commissioners in Termin- 
able Annuities with the Irish Church 
Commissioners, or, as now, in Exchequer 
Bonds. Therefore, I am anxious to im- 
press this upon the Committee, in order 
through the Committee to impress upon 
the public that we are not in the least 
degree anxious with regard to the exist- 
ence of this amount of Floating Debt; 
and I say that all the more because I am 
ready, on the other hand, to admit that it 
is not desirable that so large an amount 
should be kept in the form in which it 
now exists. I admit that it is not con- 
venient, with regard to the regularity of 
our financial transactions, that we should 
have a large amount of Exchequer Bonds 
falling due year by year, and annually 
renewed. I think that that is open to 
objection, and I am going to make a 
proposition to the Committee, in order to 
institute a more regular way of dealing 
with the considerable amount of debt 
arising out of the recent war expenditure. 
I do not propose to deal with the 
whole £8,000,000. I think with regard 
to some portions of it that it would be 
better that we should renew our Exche- 
quer Bonds for a short time, and that we 
should look to extinguish them by the 
ordinary processes of finance. I pro- 
pose to take a sum of £6,000,000—three- 
fourths of the amount—and to provide 
for its immediate extinction by the crea- 
tion of a Terminable Annuity, to last 
until the year 1885. The year 1885, as 
the Committee are aware, is the year 
long looked forward to when there will 
be a very great alteration indeed occa- 
sioned by the termination of the An- 
nuities. I think it has always been 
desired since that date was first fixed 
upon by successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, when they have been creating 
Terminable Annuities, to bring them, as 
far as possible, to terminate at the same 
date, and I propose to set up a fresh 
series of Terminable Annuities which 
shall last till 1885, and shall extinguish 
this £6,000,000 of Debt. I wish to re- 
mind the Committee that, under the pre- 
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- sent arrangement with regard to the 
Debt, a fixed sum of £28,000,000 is 
rie year by year to pay the interest 
of the Debt, and to go as far as it will 
towards the termination of that Debt. 
The difference between the amount that 
is required to pay the interest of the 
Debt and the £28,000,000 goes by the 
name of the New Sinking Fund, and 
that amounts at present to something 
more than £600,000. It is, in fact, 
something like £650,000 this year. An 
annuity of about £1,300,000 a-year, or 
rather more, will be sufficient for the 
—- of cancelling this £6,000,000 of 

ebt by the year 1885. Of course, if 
you cancel a considerable proportion of 
the Debt, you diminish proportionately 
the amount you have to pay for the in- 
terest. I propose, therefore, to appro- 
priate the ew Sinking Fund of about 
£600,000 to this Annuity, and to add a 
sum of £800,000 outsidethe £28,000,000 
—that is to say, to raise the fixed amount 
of £28,000,000 for the next five years 
to £28,800,000, and to apply that 
£800,000 with the £600,000 from the 
new Sinking Fund to the discharge of 
these Annuities. So in five years, by 
10 half- yearly payments, we shall 
cancel this £6,000,000 of Debt. That 
operation will affect the Balance 
Sheet in this way. The Balance Sheet, 
if that operation is agreed to, will 
stand thus:—On the Expenditure side 
there will be—Permanent charge of 
Debt, £28,800,000; interest on Local 
Loans, £500,000; interest on Loan to 
India, £61,478; charge of Suez Loans, 
£200,000; interest on Supply Exche- 
quer Bonds, which will then be left at 
£2,100,000, £73,500; other Consoli- 
dated Fund Charges, £1,712,000. That 
would make the charge of the Debt 
£81,346,978. The other items of Ex- 
penditure would be the same as I have 
already stated, making the whole Ex- 
penditure £82,075,972. The income, in- 
cluding the estimated addition of £700,000 
for Probate Duties, would amount to 
£82,260,000, leaving as the surplus of 
Income over Expenditure the sum of 
£184,028. I feel these are complicated 
calculations. I have endeavoured to 
make them as clear as possible, and I 
ean only sum them up by saying that 
the nature of the proposal is as follows : 
—That we add to our Revenue £700,000, 
which I expect to get from an alteration 
in the Probate Duties; I propose te can. 
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cel £6,000,000 of the Exchequer Bonds 
which have accumulated in the past year 
by setting up a Terminable Annuity to 
the amount requisite for the purpose, 
and having completed that arrangement, 
I leave the Budget with a Surplus of 
£184,000. I hope and trust that we 
have before us a prospect of better 
times than those we have experienced. I 
have felt it my duty, and the Govern- 
ment have always felt it their duty, to 
do nothing that could'in any way unne- 
cessarily impede the revival of trade and 
commerce. If we should be happy 
enough to be blessed with a good har- 
vest and a continued revival of trade, 
we may look for far better results than 
at present. The Estimates I have made 
have been made with a cautious spirit, 
and I present them to the Committee 
with great confidence. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘‘ That, towards raising the Supply granted - 
to Her Majesty, the Duties of Customs now 
charged on Tea shall continue to be levied and 
charged on and after the first day of August, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty, until 
the first day of August, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty-one, on importation into Great 
Britain or Ireland (that is to say) : i 


s. @. 
Tea . . thelb. 0 0 6.” 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Mr. Raikes, I do 


not propose, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the present year, to depart from 
whatI think the very salutary and almost 
necessary practice of avoiding anything in 
the nature of discussion on the night that 
the Financial Statement is made, and 
particularly becausethe Statement of this 
evening is, as was very fairly stated by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, eom- ° 
plex, from the necessity of the case, of 
course, and not from any defect of clear- 
ness or accuracy on the part of the right 
hon. Gentleman. I, therefore, would 
ask him to fix the time when he would 
consider it convenient for the Public 
Service that such remarks as may be 
necessary may be made, or such steps 
may be taken, if any Gentleman should 
think it necessary or expedient to take 
any steps of a substantive character. I 
do not anticipate the smallest difference 
of opinion on the question whether a 
day should be fixed for such discussion. 
I think that, evidently, in the position in 
which we stand, with a Dissolution im- 
mediately hanging over us, that discus- 
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sion ought to take place as early as pos- 
sible ; and, for my own part, if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is of opinion that 
Monday is not too distant. b he CHan- 
CELLOR of the Excnzquer: That would 
do.] Ifthe right hon. Gentleman thinks 
Monday the best, that had better be the 
arrangement; but, with every disposition 
on our part to accommodate him in case 
he should think greater expedition neces- 
sary, as far as I understand the facts 
of the case, for though the Estimates of 
Revenueand Expenditure have, no doubt, 
been carefully and accurately laid before 
us, this is not the time for discussing 
them, and I will only just say one word 
upon them. I give the fullest concur- 
rence to what has been said by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as to the care 
and attention with which these Estimates 
have been framed, both with regard to 
the small unexpired residue of the pre- 
sent year and the coming year. The 
Estimates of Revenue are difficult ; but I 
have not the least doubt that they have 
been made with every care that prudence 
and sagacity could supply towards meet- 
ing them, and towards laying before 
Parliament the best and most trust- 
worthy information. The point that will 
attract most attention in the Financial 
Statement naturally will be the amount 
to which the accumulated deficit of the 
successive years have now risen, and the 
mode of providing for it. As far as I 
understand, the total of this deficit is 
now £8,100,000, or, in round numbers, 
£8,000,000. With respect to that, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would not 
state what he meant to do with it, whe- 
ther he would take Bonds over a length- 
ened period or not. I do not speak of 
this now as a serious omission ; but, per- 
haps, it will be convenient for him pre- 
sently to state what he means to do 
about it. With respect to the £6,000,000, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to quote 
a favourite phrase of his own, spreads 
them over five years; but spreads them 
now in a totally different manner from 
the spreading to which we have been 
more or less accustomed on former occa- 
sions, because now the payments must 
be met. They will fall due, and they 


will now be met, and will become part of 
our regular Terminable Annuity system. 
That constitutes an annual charge of 
somewhere about £1,400,000, which is 
thus to be made up. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is called upon finally to 
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offer up a victim upon the altar of—I 
know not what—evil fortune, or political 
justice—be it what it may, upon some 
altar or other he is called upon to immo- 
late his own offspring of the New Sink- 
ing Fund, which, some four or five years 
ago, the House adopted on his recom- 
mendation, and, if I recollect right, by 
very considerable majorities. The rest 
of the charge, or rather more than half, 
is to be found by what has been referred 
to by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
under the name of an alteration of the 
probate duty. The Budgets of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer are always 
by way of being too brief rather than 
too long, and I am sorry he did not give 
us a fuller explanation of the nature of 
this new tax which he proposes to levy. 
It is a re-adjustment and re-construction 
of the scale in regard to which it will be 
very interesting to know the particulars, 
for it is, undoubtedly, a measure of very 
considerableimportance. If I understand 
rightly, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has a charge of £1,400,000 to meet ; and 
he meets it partly by means of the New 
Sinking Fund, which will now cease to 
exist, and partly by the new tax, which 
is brought in under the name of a re- 
adjustment of the probate duties, and 
which is to yield £700,000. I have no 
doubt he has taken the Estimate accu- 
rately, so that the two together will 
bring in the whole sum he wants. If I 
have not accurately stated the case the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will correct 
me. I shall be very well content, Sir, 
to reflect on these matters till Monday; 
and when we do meet on that day, Sir, 
I have no doubt we shall be able to 
allow his Bill to proceed. In fact, there 
is not much choice left to us. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he proposed to pass 
the Resolutions that night. On the Re- 

ort next day, the hon. Member for 

ackney (Mr. Fawcett) could raise the 
question relating to India. The second 
reading of the Bill would then be taken 
on a Monday. The occasion of the se- 
cond reading would afford a convenient 
opportunity for discussion. If that were 
so, he thought that it might be very 
properly taken on Monday. With re- 
gard to other arrangements, he could 
only say that his right hon. Friend had 
accurately interpreted the statement he 
had made with regard to the £1,300,000 
or £1,500,000 Annuity. 
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Mr. DODDS said, that he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would give an oppor- 
tunity for discussing his proposals with 
respect to the probate and administra- 
tion duties. 

Mr. WADDY said, that he rose for the 
purpose of asking the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whether it would not be convenient for 
him to lay before the House a Paper, 
similar to what had been issued for the 
last two Sessions, containing an Estimate 
of the Consolidated Fund charges? He 
also wanted to know whether, in the 
accounts of Expenditure given the Com- 
mittee, anything whatever had been 
taken; and if so, how much in respect of 
the charges to arise from the Afghan 
War? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Nothing. 

Mr. WADDY said, that, in that case, 
those large accounts would still remain 
to be dealt with. Then there was another 
set of figures that he thought it would 
be desirable they should have laid be- 
fore them on paper. He referred to the 
loans granted to local bodies. A Return 
should be made showing the amount ex- 
pended by local bodies, and affording 
other information with respect to them. 
It would be convenient if those Papers 
were put before the House when they 
dealt with the matter on Monday. 

Mr. GREGORY said, it would be 
necessary that they should give a very 
careful consideration to the measure. He 
should like to know whether they were to 
understand that the second reading of 
the Bill was to be taken pro formd, and 
then that the discussion was to be re- 
served? The details certainly required 
very careful consideration. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he had cer- 
tainly understood that at the com- 
mencement of the Session the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have made some state- 
ment with reference to the expenses of 
the Afghan War. So far as he could 
gather from his present statement, he 
had made no reference whatever to that 
subject. When he brought forward the 
matter on Report he withdrew his 
Amendment on the suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman; and he certainly 
understood that the House would have, 
probably on the Budget Speech, and 
certainly at no later period, a distinct 
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declaration of the policy of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the apportionment 
of the cost of the Afghan War. In saying 
that, hethought he wasexpressing not only 
his own opinion, but that of every hon. 
Member on that side of the House; and it 
certainly was a matter of great surprise 
to them that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
have made his Budget Speech without 
having condescended to make the 
slightest reference to that subject. They 
were certainly placed in a very extra- 
ordinary position, and he thought they 
ought to have an opportunity of raising 
the question to-morruw. It was very 
much to be regretted that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not made some state- 
ment; but if he did not do so it would 
not prevent him from raising the ques- 
tion. Therefore, he wished to ask whe- 
ther they were to understand that the 
Report of the Budget Resolutions would 
be the first Business of the House to- 
morrow? If so, he begged to give 
Notice that upon that occasion he should 
bring forward a Motion upon which, if 
nothing should interfere to — him, 
he should take sense of the House. The 
Motion he should bring forward would 
be to the following effect :—That, in view 
of the repeated declarations made by the 
Prime Minister, and by the Viceroy of 
India, and by others of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, that the Afghan War had 
been undertaken for Imperial purposes, 
that House was of opinion that it was 
unjust to make the entire cost which it 
had involved fall upon the people of 
India. 

Mr. DODDS said, that before the 
right hon. Gentleman replied to the ob- 
servations that had been made, he would 
wish to ask him when he proposed to 
make the statement promised by him 
with reference to the jumps which he 
had alluded to in the scale of the ad- 
ministration duties? The right hon. 
Gentleman had distinctly promised to lay 
upon the Table of the House a Paper 
showing those jumps, and also the de- 
tails of his proposed new scheme. He 
would also desire to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he was in a position 
to lay upon the Table of the House any 
figures showing how he arrived at the 
conclusion that the alteration in those 
duties would increase the Revenue by 
£700,000? That information was im- 
portant, because he had satisfied himself, 
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from a very careful examination of 
figures before the House, and from Re- 

orts of various Commissions, and 
especially of the Commission of the 18th 
of May, that instead of the increase of 
the Revenue being £700,000 it would 
amount to, if it did not exceed, the sum 
of £1,500,000. He did not propose to 
go into the question upon that occasion, 
as he wished to have an opportunity of 
discussing it fully hereafter. He thought 
that he should be able to satisfy the 
House that what he had stated was 
correct. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that it had 
been customary for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to place in the hands of hon. 
Members a Financial Statement at the 
same time that he introduced the Budget. 
That was a very convenient course to 
adopt, and he trusted that on that occa- 
sion it would not be departed from. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that at present he had only two 
copies of the Statement in question in the 
House; but on Monday, when the mat- 
ter came on for discussion, the Paper 
should be in the hands of hon. Members. 

Sr GEORGE CAMPBELL said, 
he was glad to hear that this country 
would not be liable for any further 
questions in respect of the South African 


ar. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, it must be 
some time before the new scale of pro- 
bate duty could come into operation. 
He would wish to know when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer contemplated that the new 
scale would become operative? There 
were two periods at which the scale might 
comeintooperation—namely, withregard 
to persons dying after a certain date, or 
in respect of persons whose wills were 
proved after the date in question. He 
should be glad if the right hon. Gentle- 
man could state which plan he proposed 
to adopt ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the new rule would 
come into operation on the Ist of April. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that he should 
like to know whether it would come into 
operation in respect of persons dying 
after the Ist of April? for it would make 
a considerable ps if it were made 
to apply only to wills proved after that 
date. In the latter case, injustice was 
involved in the case of delay after prov- 
ing wills. 

Mr. Dodds 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. ONSLOW said, that he was in 
the House during the whole of the dis- 
cussion on the Afghan Motion. So far | 
as his recollection went, his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said that he would give an opportunity 
to discuss the subject; but he did not 
promise to make any statement whatever. 
He left it open to the Government as to 
whether they should add to the burdens 
of this country a certain amount for the 
Afghan War, or whether they should 
not do so. As he now understood, Her 
Majesty’s Government had come to the 
conclusion not to add the expenditure of 
the Afghan War to the burdens of this 
country. The Motion which the hon. 
Member for Hackney wished to bring 
forward had for its object the taxing of 
this country in order to relieve India ; 
and he hoped that in the discussion that 
would take place the next day it would 
be most fully considered. He could not 
help thinking that when the country at 
large came to consider this question it 
would not agree with the view adopted 
by the hon. Member for Hackney ; and 
he must further tell the hon. Gentleman 
that ifthe result he desired were carried 
out it would add enormously to the Ex- 
penditure of this country. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that there 
seemed to be some misunderstanding on 
the subject, for he most distinctly heard 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer make the promise to 
which reference had been made. For 
his part, he was very much surprised to 
hear his right hon. Friend finish his 
speech without alluding to the cost of 
the Afghan War, for the hon. Member 
for Hackney would be at considerable 
disadvantage in having to bring forward 
his Motion in ignorance of the reason 
for the policy of the Government. It 
would have been only right that his 
hon. Friend should have had the advan- 
tage of hearing a clear statement of the 
views of the Government on the subject. 
There was another matter to which he 
should like to allude. Between 1 and 
2, or 2 and 3 o’clock, the other morn- 
ing, the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer formally intro- 
duced in Committee a most important 
change with respect to the probate 
duties, and went into some details, and 
gave a Schedule of his proposed plan ; 

ut he never hinted to the Committee 
that the result of his plan would be to 
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raise an additional amount of taxation 
until the conclusion of his observations, 
when he casually mentioned that it might 
add £700,000 a-year to the Revenue. 
This was a very inadequate and insuffi- 
cient treatment of a most important 
matter. There was no more difficult 
question than that of the probate, 
succession, and legacy duties. Any 
change in the probate, succession, and 
legacy duties involved the whole ques- 
tion of the relative charge upon real 
and personal property — a question 
of the highest importance, which, he 
thought, ought to be dealt with in a most 
fair and open manner. Whether the 
change proposed by the Government 
would increase the Revenue by £1,500,000 
or by £700,000 he did not know; but, 
at any rate, the Government proposed to 
make a serious change in the taxation, 
and he did not think that a debate on so 
important a matter should have been 
initiated at so late an hour, and at the 
last moment only of his speech. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should have said—‘“‘ By-the-bye, 
this scheme will increase the Revenue 
by £700,000 a-year.”’ The subject should 
have been alluded to in the Budget State- 
ment, and the House should have heard 
all the reasons which made it desirable 
to charge personal property so much 
more than it had hitherto paid. A pro- 
posal to lay an extra charge upon per- 
sonal property, tothe exemption of landed 
property, ought to have been made in a 
distinct statement to the House; and he 
was sure that, on reflection, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would admit the force of that 
observation. And now, when he was 
explaining in detail the finance of the 
past and future years, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman might have con- 
descended to have given them some sort 
of reason for proposing the alteration. 
He hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would now give them some distinct rea- 
sons for the very considerable addition 
which he proposed to make in the 
‘death tax,” on personal, to the ex- 
clusion of real, property. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that before 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer replied he should 
like to make a few observations. The 
hon. Member for Stockton (Mr. Dodds) 
and the hon. Member for East Sussex 
(Mr. Gregory) would be able to inform 
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the Committee that the result of the 
scheme by which the Government pro- 
posed to deal with the probate and ad- 
ministration duties would have a very 
serious effect. He rose for the purpose 
of saying that he thought it would be 
a most unfortunate circumstance that, in 
the last days of an expiring Parliament, 
they should be called upon to pass, with- 
out sufficient discussion, a Bill which 
would impose an additional amount of 
taxation upon a particular class of pro- 
perty, and, at the same time, exempt the 
highest class of property in the Kingdom. 
Whether the additional amount to be 
charged upon personal property was 
£700,000 a-year or £1,500,000, it would 
be a tax upon the earnings of industry, 
and upon the personal savings of trade. 
Trading and other classes of the commu- 
nity were to be burdened with an addi- 
tional tax, while the great landowners of 
the Kingdom were not to pay a penny 
of that additional taxation. He would 
remind the Committee that personal pro- 
perty represented the savings of the 
people—the earnings acquired by indi- 
viduals—and that it already paid a very 
much larger legacy duty in proportion to 
land than land paid in the form of suc- 
cession duty. In addition to that, per- 
sonal property already had to pay a very 
large sum for probate duty, from which 
land was entirely free. He thought 
he was accurate in saying that in pro- 
bate and legacy duties this particular 
class of property, chiefly possessed by the 
trading and industrial classes, paid four 
times as much as land at the present 
time. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer now, in 
order to get out of his financial difficul- 
ties, placed another £1,000,000, or, as he 
himself said, £700,000 or £800,000, upon 
a class of property already overburdened 
to a much larger extent than land. In 
his opinion, the proposal was a mon- 
strously unjust one ; andif the right hon. 
Gentleman had proposed, in order to in- 
crease his Revenue, to place succession 
duty, in respect of land, on the same 
footing as legacy duty upon personal 
property, and had also proposed to place 
upon land an equivalent probate duty, 
then he should have said he was taking 
a course that was entirely in accordance 
with justice, and which would have pro- 
duced him a considerable amount of Re- 
venue. Instead of doing that, he pro- 
posed now to free the great landowners 
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from additional taxation, and to place 
additional burdens upon the owners of 
personal property. He protested most 
earnestly against such an entirely unjust 
proposition. 

Mr. MONK said, that the objection 
he took to this particular part of the 
Budget was that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had sprung a mine upon the country, 
which really knew nothing of the nature 
of the change and the extra taxation 
which would fall upon them. He thought 
few hon. Members were aware of the 
large increase which would be made, not 
only in the case of wills, but also in the 
case of intestacies. It was true that the 
double scale was to be abolished; and 
that, no doubt, was a move in the right 
direction. When the amount which 
might be left by a deceased person 
reached the sum of £10,000, the amount 
payable, not only on wills, but in the 
case of intestacies, would be much larger 
than at present. But in the case of large 
sums, say of from £100,000 to £500,000, 
the charge would be enormous. He 
wished to ask whether it was proposed 
to take the second reading that evening, 
or whether the right hon. Gentleman in- 
tended to postpone the discussion until 
Monday night when the Budget would 
be before the House? The Committee, 
in his opinion, was not in a position to 
express any opinion upon the subject at 
that moment. 

Mr. MAO IVER said, that while lis- 
tening to the Budger Statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer he could 
not help thinking that if one thing was 
more apparent than another it was that 
it avoided putting one farthing in any 
shape or form by way of additional 
taxation on the industrial classes of the 
Kingdom. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER: I feel that I am open to the 
charge made just now by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Greenwich of 
making my Budget Statements rather 
too short than too long. Perhaps I have 
been unduly anxious not to trespass on 
the patience of the Committee, and I feel 
I may have omitted matters which ought 

roperly to have been brought into the 
ce mes Statement. I particularly re- 
gret that I have omitted tosay anything 
with regard to the nanos War upon 
this occasion, because I know what is 


due to the hon. Member for Hack- 
Mr. Rylands 
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ney (Mr. Fawcett), and still more so to 


the Committee. But the fact is, as I 
had no intention of submitting a Vote 
for any contribution, on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government, towards 
the expenses of that war, it did not 
occur to me that it was necessary to 
say anything upon the subject. I will 
merely repeat now what I have said on 
behalf of the Government on former oc- 
casions. This question is not a new one 
as regards this particular campaign. In 
point of fact, the whole question was 
before the House at a former time, as 
to whether the Government of India 
ought or ought not to bear the expense 
of military operations in Afghanistan ; 
and I then expressed the views of the 
Government, to this effect—that it was 
important that India should be a self- 
supporting and self-protecting Power ; 
that as protection involved the necessity 
of maintaining a secure Frontier—a 
Frontier which would not only be secure 
against an advancing enemy, but which 
would also secure the confidence of 
those who lived within it—it was also 
important that proper relations should 
exist between the Government of India 
and its neighbours beyond the Fron- 
tier; and that, in consequence of certain 
proceedings which had taken place of 
late years, it had been thought neces- 
sary for the purpose of protecting—at 
least, what were supposed to be—Indian 
interests, to undertake an expedition 
which has involved a certain amount of 
cost. I said then, and I repeat it now— 
and that is the line of argument which 
I should adopt if the question is again 
raised-—that it would be a bad example 
if England were to allow the doctrine 
that the Indian Government might go 
to war, and England be called upon to 
bear the expense of that war. With re- 
ference to another question asked me by 
the right hon. Members for Greenwich 
and Pontefract, I suppose I spoke upon 
this subject too briefly; but I did say 
what I contemplated with regard to this 
sum of £2,000,000—that I did not in- 
tend to include them in the amount for 
which I made provision by Terminable 
Annuities, because I thought it desir- 
able that they should be kept out until 
we could see what arrangements could 
be made with the Colonies. We pro- 
“ to continue them by Exchequer 

onds for the present, trusting that we 
shall have the opportunity of being able 
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to extinguish them altogether. I shall 
ask, at the proper time, for the renewal 
of the £2,000,000. [Mr. CurpeErs: 
For how long?] Forone year. With 
regard to the question as to the Pro- 
bate Bill, I do not propose to take it 
this evening. The second reading will 
be taken on Monday, and I shall then 
endeavour to proceed with the Budget 
Bill. With regard to the Return which 
has been referred to, I put this in hand 
at once, and it was immediately put in 
type; but it contains a very large num- 
ber of figures, and I believe that some 
errors have been found in it, so that it 
has been found necessary to take some 
little time for corrections. The Return, 
however, is now correct, and I hope it 
will be in the hands of hon. Members 
to-morrow. I trust that, when it is 
studied, it will give full information as 
to the real character of the change 
proposed to be made. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) has 
asked me when the section would take 
effect, whether from the date of death or 
from the date of probate? It would take 
effect from the date of proving the will, 
not from the date of death. The hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) has also asked me whether 
we make any provision for South Africa ? 
To this I reply, No; we hope there will 
be no occasion to make any such pro- 
vision. The ordinary Army and Navy 
Estimates are all framed with a view to 
the necessities of the Empire, and I do not 
think it necessary to make any express 
provision for South Africa. With regard 
to local loans, I shall be very glad to make 
such a statement as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Waddy) suggests. 
Resolution agreed to. 


1. Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, the Duties of Customs 
now charged on Tea shall continue to be levied 
and charged on and after the first day of August, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty, until 
the first day of August, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-one, on importation into 
Great Britain or Ireland (that is iy say): on 

8s. a. 


Tea . . thelb, 0 0 6 
2. Resolved, That there shall be charged upon 
the delivery for home consumption of Foreign 
Spirits which have been bottled in any Customs 
or Excise Warehouse, in addition to the Duties 
of Customs and any other Charges thereon, the 
rate following (that is to say) : 

For every one dozen imperial or reputed 
quart bottles, or two dozen imperial or 
reputed pint bottles of such Spirits, 
Three Pence. 
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3. Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, there shall be charged, 
collected, and paid for one year, commencing 
on the sixth day of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty, in respect of all Property, 
Profits, and Gains mentioned or described as 
chargeable in the Act of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth years of Her Majesty’s reign, chapter 
thirty-four, the following Duties of Income 
Tax (that is to say): 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual 
value or amount of Property, Profits, 
and Gains chargeable under Schedules 
(A), (C), (D), or (E) of the said Act, the 
Duty of Five Pence ; 

And For every Twenty Shillings of the 
annual value of the occupation of Lands, 
Tenements, Hereditaments, and Heri- 
tages chargeable under Schedule (B) of 
the said Act,— 

In England, the Duty of Two Pence 
Halfpenny ; 

In Scotland and Ireland respectively, 
the Duty of One Penny Three 
Farthings ; 

Subject to the provisions contained in section 
one hundred and sixty-three of the Act of the 
fifth and sixth years of Her Majesty’s reign, 
chapter thirty-five, for the exemption of persons 
whose income is less than One Hundred and 
Fifty Pounds, and in section eight of ‘“ The 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1876,” for 
the relief of persons whose income is less than 
Four Hundred Pounds. 

4. Resolved, That it is expedient to amend 
the Law relating to Income Tax. 

5. Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the years ending on the 31st day of March 
1879 and 1880, the sum of £1,230,750 9s. 10d. 
be granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom.”’ 


House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock ; 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


ARMY DISCIPLINE AND REGULATION 
(ANNUAL) BILL—[Briz 106.] 
(Colonel Stanley, Mr. William Henry Smith, The 
Judge Advocate General.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Coronet STANLEY, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
he would appeal to the hon. Member for 
Rochester (Mr. Otway) to withdraw his 
opposition to the progress of the measure 
at this stage. He would suggest that 
the sense of the House should be taken 
upon the subject of the hon. Member’s 
Motion when the Bill went into Com- 
mittee. The reason why he made this 
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appeal was because he understood that 
considerable pressure had been put on 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to finish the Relief of 
Distress (Ireland) Bill, which was one 
of the primary objects of the meeting of 
Parliament. 


Army Discipline and 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Colonel Stanley.) 


Mr. OTWAY regretted very much 
that he could not comply with the re- 
quest of the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman. He had a duty to perform ; 
but he would endeavour to discharge it 
as expeditiously as the circumstances of 
the case would admit. He therefore 
begged to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is not 
desirable that a Bill relating to the discipline of 
the Army should be continued which does not 
contain a provision relieving British soldiers 
from the degradation of flogging to which they 
are at present subjected.”’ 


Some 70 years ago the most celebrated 
military commander, and, perhaps, the 
most astute statesman of modern times, 
having made his brother Jerome King 
of Westphalia, advised him to do some- 
thing to conciliate his new subjects. 
Accordingly King Jerome issued a pro- 
clamation, in which he said— 

‘* Considering that honour is the great incen- 
tive to a soldier, and that it is desirable to 
banish for ever such disciplinary punishments 
as recall feudal times and degrade the dignity 
of man, on the report of our Minister of War, 
we decree that flogging is henceforth abolished 
in our Army.” 

The Armies of Westphalia and France 
were at that time the only ones in which 
flogging did not exist; but Scharnhorst 
in Prussia and the Archduke Charles 
took steps in that direction, and in the 
Prussian and Austrian Armies flogging 
had long been abolished. Efforts had 
been made by his relative, Sir Francis 
Burdett, and others to put an end to 
this punishment in the British Army. 
Not many years ago, on a Motion 
which he (Mr. Otway) had the honour 
to. submit, flogging was entirely done 
away with in time of peace, and, in con- 
sequence of the discussions in the House 
last year, the punishment was reduced 
to 25 lashes, which could be inflicted 
only in time of war. He understood 
that more than 1,000 men had been 
flogged in South Africa; but if only 


Colonel Stanley 
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half that number had been punished it 
must be admitted that the lash had 
utterly failed as a deterrent. The only 
way in which it acted as a deterrent was 
in preventing good men from entering 
the Army. Some of the most distin- 
guished military authorities—such men 
as Generals Stewart, Sir Robert Wilson, 
Colborne, De Lacy Evans, and Sir Wil- 
liam Napier—had condemned flogging 
because of its degrading character. 
General Napier had become an oppo- 
nent of flogging because in the Penin- 
sular War his life had been saved by 
a soldier who gave as his reason for im- 
perilling his own life the fact that the 
General had once saved him from a 
flogging. He did not think it was in- 
cumbent upon opponents of flogging to 
find an alternative punishment. There 
were many punishments, such as fa- 
tigue duties of a certain nature, that 
might be given to soldiers which 
would not destroy their efficiency, and 
yet would save them from a degrad- 
ing infliction. Discipline was main- 
tained without flogging in the Army of 
every civilized country in the world except 
the English Army. Would the Secretary 
of State for War say the Englishman, 
the Scotchman, or the Irishman was 
such a brute, so different from the 
Frenchman, the German, the Russian, 
and the American, that he must be 
flogged to keep him up to his duty? Such 
a declaration was an offence against 
the nation, which one would not expect 
to come from a Government that as- 
sumed to be pre-eminently patriotic. 
He asked the House, therefore, to accede 
to the Resolution he proposed. This 
question could only be settled in one 
way, and it would very soon be settled 
in that way. He implored the Govern- 
ment to settle it, and so deprive the 
Liberal Party of the credit of doing so. 
The punishment had already been re- 
duced to a minimum, and the right hon. 
Gentleman had shown that his heart 
was not in the cause which he had to 
defend. That Parliament was about to 
expire, and he did not know that it would 
occupy many brilliant pages in the his- 
tory of the time ; nor did he know whe- 
ther the Speaker would preside in the 
next Parliament, as he had presided so 
ably over that and other Parliaments. 
But he ventured to hope that, before 
the present Parliament was dissolved, 
the Speaker would be able to declare 
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the affirmation of the Resolution which 
he now placed before the House. 

Mr. MONK begged to second the 
Resolution. He said that the punish- 
ment of flogging was confined exclu- 
sively to the British Army. Englishmen, 
Scotchmen, and Irishmen were the only 
people in all the great Armies of Europe 
who were now subject to this degrading 
punishment. Some concession had been 
already made in regard to flogging. He 
hoped that the Government would make 
a complete concession, now that we were 
free from war, and that the punishment 
might be absolutely expunged from the 
Statute Book. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘in the opinion of this House, it is not desir- 
able that a Bill relating to the discipline of the 
Army should be continued which does not con- 
tain a provision relieving British soldiers from 
the degradation of flogging to which they are 
at present subjected,” —(Mr. Otway,) 


—=instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Questi: >.” 


CotoneL STANLEY said, that the 
question was now being discussed in a 
state of eon as compared with the 
animated scene which had presented 
itself on former occasions. It certainly 
was not difficult for the Mover and Se- 
conder of the Resolution to speak of 
the unanimity which prevailed on their 
side of the House. The discussion, in- 
deed, was carried on in an Assembly 
represented rather by the absence than 
the presence of its Members. He could 
only state what he thought was the opi- 
nion of all present—namely, that that 
which was passing on that occasion was 
not a discussion of such a character as 
unavoidably to oblige the Government 
to pursue another course of action than 
the one which they had adopted. There 
was nothing to take exception to in the 
statements of the hon. Member. He 
was glad to find that no elements of 
passion or false sentiment, such as had 
characterized the debate of last year, 
had been introduced into the discussion, 
but that the Motion had been brought 
forward in a business-like manner, so as 
to gain the approbation of both sides of 
the House. He would endeavour to 
meet the arguments which had been 
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brought forward in a fair and candid 
spirit. The hon. Member who moved 
the Resolution had spoken of the de- 
terrent effect which flogging in the 
Army exercised on recruiting. In mat- 
ters of opinion it was always difficult to 
ascertain the exact fact. As far as he 
had been able to get at the truth, he had 
not been able to learn from those who 
were most conversant with the different 
classes of which our Army was composed 
that flogging exercised any such in- 
fluence. It was overstraining the case 
to imagine that the men who entered the 
Service had any conception that they 
would incur that punishment, which was 
only inflicted in cases of the gravest 
crimes. As to the statement that British 
soldiers alone were subjected to this 
punishment, he was not prepared to 
commit himself to positive statements 
about the discipline of foreign Armies ; 
but if it was meant that in other coun- 
tries discipline in the the Army was main- 
tained merely by moral suasion he did 
not believe that it was so. Either atthe 
Cape or in Afghanistan those offences 
were committed for which they were 
obliged to deal summarily with the men. 
They could not send back the offenders 
under an escort to other places where 
imprisonment could be carried out. The 
hon. Gentleman said there were cases in 
which he could understand a soldier pre- 
ferring death to corporal punishment. 
He thought the hon. Gentleman must 
have looked at the matter in the light of 
his own wishes rather than in the light 
in which it was likely to present itself 
to the person most concerned. He did 
not believe that, as a rule, in cases 
of offence while upon guard or upon 
duty, the offenders, if given ‘the option 
of being put to death or of being flogged, 
would hesitate to accept the latter alter- 
native. He did not suppose the hon. 
Gentleman, or those who supported his 
views on the question of flogging, wished 
to see the discipline of the Army one 
whit less than it was at the present 
time. But they must remember that 
the point on which the British soldier 
was most likely to fail was in respect of 
his duty towards the inhabitants of the 
district through which he might bepass- 
ing. The hon, Gentleman said that 
corporal punishment by flogging had 
been done away with in the Army of 
the United States. At that moment he 
(Colonel Stanley) spoke under correction ; 
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but he thought it was matter of notoriety 
that in the American Service practices 
had prevailed which were foreign to our 
own Service, and which, undoubtedly, 
were almost as severe, if not more so, 
than punishment as existing in our Ser- 
vice. The hon. Gentleman spoke as to 
the general question. Let him (Colonel 
Stanley) go back as far as he might 
reasonably in order to know what hap- 
pened during last year. The debates on 
this question were full, exhaustive, and 
protracted. He was free to admit there 
were in the minds of those whose duty 
it was to oppose the Government feel- 
ings as conscientious as those to which 
the Government might lay claim. He 
thought they finally agreed that this was 
no question of Party before the House. 
There was this broad distinction—that 
those who at the time were responsible 
for the discipline of the Service, and 
those who, in the ordinary course of 
their duty, were acting with them, did 
not find it possible, in the present con- 
dition of the Service, to do away with 
the means of corporal punishment which, 
apparently, in some circumstances, was 
the only manner in which discipline 
could be preserved. He did not wish to 
enter into a controversy as to that, to 
which he referred very briefly a short 
time ago, on the question of discipline 
or indiscipline in the Army of South 
Africa. He would prefer to postpone 
any remarks upon that subject till the 
time when the facts were more fully and 
more satisfactorily before him. With 
all deference to the opinions the hon. 
Gentleman had stated, he (Colonel Stan- 
ley) said the responsibility rested upon 
those who, like the hon. Gentleman, 
brought this question before the House 
with a wish to abolish corporal punish- 
ment as it now existed; but a due re- 
sponsibility rested upon them, in com- 
mon with the other Members of the 
House, that those who were responsible 
for discipline should have the means of 
maintaining discipline. Where there 
were rough characters in the Service— 
he was sorry to say there were such, 
and might be such at any time— where 
they had rough men, in many respects 
enterprizing and soldierlike characters, 
it was necessary that proper means of 
maintaining discipline should be placed 
in the hands of those who had charge of 
them. In this matter Her Majesty’s 
Government felt that they must not 
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shrink from performing what they be- 
lieved to be their duty, however un- 
pleasant it might be. It had been his 
anxiety, in the peculiar circumstances of 
the present year, to bring in a Bill simply 
to continue for a twelvemonth the pro- 
visions of the Army Discipline and Re- 
gulation Bill, because he, and those who 
acted with him, felt that the discussion 
which had occurred last year upon this 
subject was ample for the time, and that 
the Government had gone as far as they 
had any right to do in the direction of 
mitigating the punishment of flogging by 
making it a substitute for that of death. 
By taking that course, the Government 
believed that they had met the evident 
and natural desire of every man of 
humane disposition, by mitigating severe 
punishment, as far as was consistent 
with the preservation of discipline. He 
was afraid that, whether they looked to 
civil or to military life, it would be 
found impossible to govern men entirely 
by mere moral suasion. While fully ad- 
mitting that it would be possibletoamend 
the Army Discipline and Regulation Act 
in many respects, he must say that those 
whose duty it was to administer it had in- 
formed him that it worked, as a whole, 
satisfactorily, and that therewas no press- 
ing necessity for altering its provisions 
at the present moment. On these grounds 
he ventured to oppose the Motion of the 
hon. Member; and he only regretted 
that the question should have come on 
for discussion in so thin a House, which 
could scarcely be taken as fairly re- 
presenting the general feeling on the 
subject. 

Mr. HOPWOOD observed, that the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman ap- 
peared to have discussed this question at 
great length with the air of a man who 
feltthat corporal punishment was doomed, 
but must be retained for the present, in 
obedience to the wishes of those who 
were outside that House. He predicted 
that those who defended this punish- 
ment would shortly find themselves 
placed in avery ridiculous position. He 
thought that the opponents of corporal 
punishment had every reason to be sa- 
tisfied with the progress made on this 
question, the great Tory Party now 
being the only advocates of the lash. 
Until this last shred of authority, sup- 
ported by brutish violence, was done 
away with, he and those who held the 
same opinions as himself would never 
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cease from troubling those in autho- 
rity. 


Mr. WADDY said, he felt very 
strongly indeed that the lash ought not 
to be entirely abolished or banished 
from the country, as its retention was 
necessary in some cases; but he ob- 
jected most strongly indeed to our sol- 
diers being placed in the same category 
with garrotters. He believed that there 
were certain persons who could only be 
influenced by the kind of violence the 
lash inflicted, and he was prepared to 
maintain that there were circumstances 
and crimes which called for the use of 
the lash. What he did object to was that 
while the House was told, on the one 
hand, all that was grand and beautiful 
with regard to the Army, it was, at the 
same time, told that it was necessary to 
use the lash, which was so bad that every- 
body but the soldier and the garrotter 
were exempted from it. The right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War really gave the go-bye to 
the arguments that had been put forward 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Hopwood). What he 
complained of was that the House was 
not drawing a distinction between the 
British Army and a foreign Army, but 
between the British Army at home and 
the British Army abroad. For some 
reason, however, the cat was retained, 
and he would like to know the cause of 
it. Was it the pain it caused? The 
House had been over and over again 
told that it was not the pain. Then 
what was it? Was it the shame it 
caused ? There were two or three ways 
of inflicting shame upon a man, and 
what he complained of was that punish- 
ment debased the man and made him 
feel not ashamed of what he had done, 
but of himself, and made him all the 
more liable to commit the same crime 
again. He trusted to see flogging and 
the Sinking Fund go together with a 
dying Parliament. It was strange to 
say that a punishment that could not be 
inflicted upon the Army at home could 
be inflicted upon them when on service 
out of the country. He was sure the 
hon. Members of the House would most 
strongly object to see the lash used upon 
their farm labourers and their tenants ; 
but it was strange that, directly those 
farm labourers or tenants enlisted to 
serve their Queen and their country, 
they immediately became so bad that a 
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proper control could only be maintained 
over them by the use of the cat. The 
subject had so thoroughly been thrashed 
out that it was not necessary for him to 
make any further observations upon it ; 
but he ventured to hope, even now, that 
if the exigencies of the Service would 
notallow flogging to be entirely abolished, 
that its existence would in a short time 
be put an end to. 
Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
the punishment of flogging had been re- 
stricted to the smallest possible compass, 
and was inflicted only in cases of the 
most desperate character, and where the 
offender deserved to be in the same cate- 
gory with the garrotter, and the House 
must remember flogging could only be 
inflicted on board ship, or in face of 
the enemy. It was very ingenious 
to get up this as an Election cry; but 
it should not be forgotten that this 
punishment was declared to be neces- 
sary by the last Liberal Government, of 
which the hon. Member for Rochester 
(Mr. Otway) was a Member. He saw 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) in 
his place, and would remind him that 
his voice was not raised against flogging 
when the Leader of the Opposition was 
at the War Office, and stated distinctly 
that it was essential, in theinterests of the 
Army, that the punishment of flogging 
should be maintained. There was no 
one on either side of the House who 
would not wish that the punishment of 
flogging could be abolished; but it 
should be remembered that our Army 
was not an Army of conscription. It was 
raised from different classes from those 
of which Continental Armies were 
composed. There were in our Army 
numbers of honourable and gallant 
men, but there were others of a dif- 
ferent character; but even in their 
case flogging was only resorted to in 
the most extreme cases, and for the very 
worst offences. For all others it was 
abolished. He had, since the question 
was discussed, consulted many authorities 
on the subject ; and they were all of opi- 
nion, with one exception, that flogging 
could not be safely abolished, and the 
exception he referred to was to the effect 
thatit couldonly beabolishedin the event 
of some other suitable and very sum- 
mary punishment being substituted for 
it. He felt himself compelled to sup- 
port the Government, believing that they 
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were right in maintaining a punishment 
which had been absolutely abolished ex- 
cept in the case of extraordinary offences. 

Mr. O’DONNELL thought that if the 
Government opened a more generous 
career for merit in the Army there would 
be no occasion to resort to the brutal- 
izing lash. They had evidence that the 
punishment did not fulfil its object, for 
there never was a better flogged Army 
than that which overcame the Zulus. 
Enough had come out in the controversy 
between Sir Garnet Wolseley and Dr. 
Russell to show that abundant flogging 
did not keep British soldiers from being 
a disgrace to their country. Last year 
they were afforded a specimen of the 
way in which Tory Members reconciled 
themselves to the use of the lash. The 
hon. and gallant Member for West- 
minster (Sir Charles Russell) rose in his 
place, and, with tears in his voice, pro- 
duced a letter from an old soldier, who 
he said was in the Lobby, stating that 
he had been flogged, and had ever since 
felt himself regenerated and dignified by 
the punishment. Some of those who 
heard the statement sought the man in 
the Lobby, and they found a broken- 
down man who said that since he was 
flogged he had led a life of physical 
pain and felt he was a degraded man, 
and, he added, that he had come down 
to say so on behalf of his comrades who 
were still in the Army. The versatile 
Premier had not thought fit to make an 
appeal to the country on the question of 
flogging in the Army; and, although 
the accents of the living cat had been 
imitated in that House by distinguished 
Obstructionists on the other side, he did 
not suppose that Ministerial orators, in 
their addresses to their constituents, 
would lay much stress on their devotion 
to the flogging of the soldier asa means 
of preserving the efficiency of the Im- 
perial Forces. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, there were 
few things more humiliating than the 
frequent discussion of the question in 
that House. He was old enough to re- 
member the time when the public were 
shocked by floggings that were followed 
by death. From first to last the tyrant 
plea of necessity had been used; but 
various mitigations had been made in 
the brutal punishment—which was now 
reduced to a comparative tickling, as it 
was called, of 25 lashes. The infatua- 
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other side of the House clung to the bar- 
barous infliction was astounding ; and if 
they would only go to the country pledg- 
ing themselves to vote for its abolition 
the advantage that they would thereby 
gain would not be grudged to them for 
the sake of getting rid of this infamous 
punishment. If officers could not go- 
vern their men without subjecting them 
to the brutal infliction of the lash, which 
was used in no other Army in the world, 
they ought to retire from a position for 
which they were unfit. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 76; Noes 
36: Majority 40.—(Div. List, No. 39.) 


Main Question again proposed, ‘‘That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Mr. H. SAMUELSON, who was pre- 
vented by the Forms of the House from 
moving the following Amendment : — 

“That, in the opinion of this House, no Act 
relating to the discipline of the Army ought to 
be passed which gives to the military authorities 
power to flog Volunteers on active service,” 
said, they were told that it was necessary 
to flog men on active service in foreign 
countries, because there was no other 
way of dealing with offenders, and be- 
cause one-half of the Army could not be 
spared to look after the other half; but, 
however good that argument might be 
in South Africa, it surely could not be 
sustained as against Volunteers serving 
in this country. The clause conferring 
power to flog Volunteers off active ser- 
vice wasabsolutely unnecessary, and wasa 
great blot on the Bill. The right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had told them distinctly 
that he wished the time had arrived 
when it was possible to do away with 
this punishment in the Army, but that 
with the sort of men still enlisted for 
the Army it was absolutely necessary to 
retain it. But that opinion did not 
apply in the least to the Volunteer Force, 
which consisted of men of a totally dif- 
ferent class. It would be very easy to 
provide, by an Amendment, that Volun- 
teers should not be liable to be sentenced 
by court martial to corporal punishment. 
It haa often been said that Volunteers 
would never deserve the punishment, 
and, therefore, would never get it. 
Well, then, if that were so, it was per- 
fectly useless to retain the power to in- 
flict it. Officers were not allowed to be 
flogged, and that led to the anomaly that 
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a seroma who was a private in a 
Volunteer corps, but who might be 
of exactly the same standing as the 
officer holding Her Majesty’s com- 
mission, would be liable to this degrad- 
ing punishment for an offence for which 
the officer would remain untouched by 
it. Volunteers who sacrificed their time 
and money for the service of their coun- 
try ought not to be placed on the same 
footing with gaol-birds and ruffians. 
Such was the character of the Volunteer 
Force that mere expulsion from a corps 
was punishment sufficient for any offence 
of which a Volunteer might be guilty. 
Wereour Volunteersoldiersless worthy of 
respect than American, French, German, 
Italian, or Russian troops? They were 
told there must be uniformity in mili- 
tary punishments; but there was no 
uniformity in the conditions of service. 
They were totally different. Volunteers 
proved, by making themselves efficient at 
their own cost, that they were men to be 
reliedon. It was said this subject was 
being made a hustings cry and a Party 
question; but there could be no doubt 
that the public would demand pledges at 
the hustings that this meaningless and 
useless stigma should not remain on the 
Volunteer Force. 

Masor NOLAN begged to call atten- 
tion to the insufficiency of the payments 
to licensed victuallers for billeting sol- 
diers. Those payments were based on old 
values, which were altogether too low at 
the present day to recompense keepers of 
public-houses and licensed victuallers 
for the accommodation they were obliged 
by Statute to afford to troops on the 
march. Licensed victuallers objected 
very much to the scale of payment, and 
accordingly disliked to see soldiers 
marching through their towns. They 
objected to having soldiers constantly 
billeted upon them, not because the sol- 
diers behaved badly, but simply from 
the insufficiency of the rates of payment. 
Her Majesty’s Government ought to do 
something to re-model the scale. Last 
year they did make some slight improve- 
ment by making allowances for officers! 
lodging; but even yet licensed victuallers 
were subject to a great amount of hard- 
ship from the low scale of payment. 
As a private Member of the House he 
could not move an Amendment on the 
clause unless Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would take the initiative; and 
he would, therefore, content himself by 
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simply pointing out further that 24d. did 
not pay a licensed victualler for the 
trouble he was put to in lodging a sol- 
dier, nor was 1s. 14d. sufficient for his 
board. Again, the payment of 1s. 9d. 
for stabling a horse was also insufficient, 
as the publican might have to give more 
for the forage; at all events, that small 
amount could not recoup a licensed vic- 
tualler for the trouble he was put to in 
stabling a horse. 

Mr. ANDERSON strongly urged the 
consideration by the Government of the 
views expressed by the hon. Member for 
Frome (Mr. H. Samuelson). He (Mr. 
Anderson) was against flogging alto- 
gether; but he thought even those who 
considered that it should be retained in 
the Army would not go the length of 
saying that it should be extended to 
Volunteers. He could only believe that 
Volunteers had been placed under this 
stigma through some inadvertence in the 
drafting of the Bill. If that was so, he 
hoped the Secretary of State for War 
would make some promise that it would 
be expunged. The alteration might 
very well be made in Committee next 
day. 

Coroner STANLEY said, the ques- 
tion raised by the hon. Member for 
Frome (Mr. H. Samuelson) was fully dis- 
cussed last year, when the House, by a 
substantial majority, agreed to take the 
Bill as it was drawn. Part of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill of last year was to place 
soldiers of the Regular Service and 
members of the Auxiliary Forces on 
exactly the same footing in case of 
active service. It would be almost 
pedantic to introduce words into the 
Bill to guard against Volunteers being 
subjected to corporal punishment, the 
contingency of their being so treated 
being so very remote. The general 
feeling of all Volunteers was in favour 
of their being subjected to the same 
conditions as governed the Regular 
Forces, should they ever be called upon 
to serve side by side with those Forces. 
Coming to the objection of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway (Major 
Nolan), he could only repeat what he 
felt it his duty to say last year—that, so 
far as the hardship of billeting was con- 
cerned, no doubt there would be some 
inconvenience in having to receive sol- 
diers suddenly, and in addition to persons 
who might be staying in the house; but 
that was one of the incidents attaching 
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to the monopoly given to licensed vic- 
tuallers. He understood that the prin- 
cipal objection applied not tothe billeting 
of soldiers on the march, but to the 
billeting for a month of the Militia. 
Efforts to remove this grievance had 
been made by placing the Militia under 
canvas, and in some instances in bar- 
racks. As regarded the prices for troops 
on the march, the Schedule was drawn 
up in 1873, when the prices of provi- 
sions were much higher than now. A 
deputation of licensed victuallers, repre- 
senting one of the associations, waited 
upon him in regard to this matter last 
year; but on a comparison of figures 
they admitted the fallacy of many of 
the figures ; and although he offered to 
see the deputation again after they had 
had an opportunity of correcting their 
figures he had not since seen nor heard 
from them. 

Mr. STEVENSON, as a Volunteer, 
was of opinion that Volunteers would 
consider being equally liable with the 
Regular Army to corporal punishment 
anything but an honour. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND 
CORRUPT PRACTICES (No. 2) BILL. 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General.) 
[Bit 102.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Attorney General.) 


Mr. MORGAN LLOYD hoped some 
adequate opportunity would be given 
to hon. Members to consider the mea- 
sure before going into Committee, and 
trusted the Attorney General would pro- 
mise that a reasonable time should be 
allowed for that purpose. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he also wished 
to make an appeal to the Attorney Ge- 
neral on the subject of this measure. 
Yesterday he (Mr. Anderson) had 
brought forward a measure; but the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had ob- 
jected to its being proceeded with, on 
the ground that they had arrived at the 
last day or two of an expiring Parlia- 
ment, and because there was a very 
thin attendance in the House. The At- 
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torney General had said that the Bill 
was too important to be taken then; 
but the hon. and learned Member that 
same morning introduced a measure, 
circulated it on the following day, and 
in the evening expected to have it read 
a second time. He expected Parliament 
to allow it to become law before anyone 
in the country had seen it. He thought 
such conduct most unfair. It was quite 
unprecedented that a Bill should be 
brought in one night, affecting every 
borough in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, and read a second time next night, 
before it was possible for any borough 
in the country to express an opinion on 
it. The Bill of the Attorney General 
contained a most important provision. 
If it had been a mere Continuance Bill 
he should not have raised any objection 
to it; but it was not. There was no 
need for such a Bill, for the existing 
measure did not expire until the end of 
the year, and there was thus plenty of 
time for the new Parliament to deal 
with the question of Parliamentary elec- 
tions and corrupt practices in a proper 
and efficient manner. But why did the 
Bill deal with one subject, and leave 
everything else untouched? The 2nd 
clause was a very innocent looking one, 
and hon. Members might have looked 
at it without imagining that there was 
anything bad in it at all. He had ex- 
amined into it carefully, however, and 
he found that it meant that for the 
future the conveyance of voters to the 
poll, and paying for that conveyance, 
was to be legalized all over the country. 
This applied to every borough in the 
Kingdom, and yet the Attorney General 
now asked them to have the Bill read a 
second time. Evidently the Government 
wished to rush it through Parliament 
before they could say one word about it. 
Such conduct was unprecedented, even 
in the history of the present Adminis- 
tration, and that was saying a good deal. 
There were, he felt bound to say, a 
great many corrupt practices besides 
the conveyance of voters to the poll. 
There was, for instance, the employing 
of paidcanvassers. He maintained that 
the payment of canvassers led to an im- 
mense amount of corruption, and it was 
one of the practices that the House 
ought to do away with. Another mode 
of corruption was that of the faggot 
vote. He considered faggot voting a 
very corrupt practice indeed. The sys- 
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tem of bringing from an im- 
merse distance, and locating them upon 
a county for the purpose of swamping 
the opinion of the locality, was about as 
corrupt a practice as he knew of. There 
might be faggot votes that were of a 
perfectly innocent description, provided 
the people who enjoyed them really re- 
sided in the locality ; but when such a 
person came from a distance, in order to 
swamp legitimate opinion, the whole af- 
fair was highly corrupt, and ought to 
be put an end to. There were three 
great questions that had to be dealt with 
by whatever Parliament took up the 
question of corrupt practices ; but to at- 
tempt to deal with one of them in this 
offhand manner was, in his opinion, 
most improper. He was told that all 
that was done was simply to make legal 
a practice that was universal. Well, 
he denied that it was a universal prac- 
tice, and what the Attorney General was 
doing was making an illegal practice 
legal. That was to say, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was more than con- 
doning breaches of the law. He was 
told that ina great many boroughs in 
England it was the practice to pay for 
the conveyance of voters ; and he under- 
stood that in Birmingham all the cabs 
had been already secured for the ensu- 
ing election. That was all done in direct 
contravention of the law, and why 
should it bemade legal? He could not see 
any reason. He thought the more sen- 
sible course for the Attorney General 
to have pursued would have been to 
specify a punishment that should attach 
to the offence. That would have been 
a change which would only have been 
carrying out the present law. He was 
glad to know, however, that this prac- 
tice of conveying voters to the poll was 
not universal. He never heard of the 
practice in Scotland. The Scotch were 
a law-abiding people, not like the people 
in England, who would drive a coach 
and six through any Act of Parliament. 
In Scotland the people were law-abiding, 
because they objected to see a practice 
which they considered to be corrupt, 
and which they knew to be illegal, le- 
galized in this off-hand manner. He 
was told that in Ireland the people also 
abided by the law in this respect, and 
he made bold to say that the law was 
not universally broken even in England. 
He could only say that, so far as he was 
able, and with the assistance of Scotch 





Members, he would endeavour to get 
this clause expunged from the Bill. 

Mr. D. DAVIES hoped the Govern- 
ment would persevere with the Bill. It 
would be a great boon to Wales. He 
thought it was right that the expenses 
of a poor voter should be paid, and that 
he should be brought to the poll. The 
rich candidate, who had carriages of his 
own, could drive voters to the poll; and 
it was unfair that the candidate who 
had no carriages should not be allowed 
to ~ himself on an equality with his 
richer neighbours if he were prepared 
to pay for conveyances. At present the 
law was evaded; but the candies should 
do what was “ straight.” 

Dr. CAMERON said, that the effect 
of this clause would be the possibility of 
placing the rich candidate in a position 
unfair to the poor one. He had served 
on the Committee which had sat to con- 
sider the question of the extension of 
the hours of polling, and a great number 
of cases came before them, in which it 
was said that the law was evaded, espe- 
cially in the matter of the conveyance of 
voters tothe poll. Though it was illegal, 
they were told that conveyances were 
often hired at the expense of the candi- 
date. Hon. Members sitting in all parts 
of the House were on the Committee, 
and there appeared to be only one opinion 
amongst them—namely, that the law 
should be amended in the sense of more 
properly enforcing it as it then stood. It 
was with great surprise, therefore, that 
he saw that the Bill of the Attorney 
General went entirely in an opposite 
direction. The penalties attached to an 
infraction of the law in this matter were 
not large enough. If it was possible to 
put down undue treating, bribery, and 
other forms of corruption, this particular 
phase could equally well have been dealt 
with. What his hon. Friend (Mr. An- 
derson) had said of Scotland was strictly 
true. He confessed, however, that in 
one burgh in Scotland recently this 
practice had been reported to exist; but, 
with that one exception, he had never 
heard of the practice during his whole 
experience. upposing that the law 
were obeyed in Scotland, and convey- 
ances not used, he did not believe the 
peoplethere were sufficiently wide-awake 
to know that the law could be evaded. 
At all events, however, the law was 
obeyed in Scotland—whether from a re- 
gard to economy he would not say. At 
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all events, he thought it preposterous 
that in an expiring Parliament they 
should be asked to let loose on Scotland, 
hitherto free from reproach, a system of 
extravagance and corruption, the end of 
which no one could see. As for the 
hiring of cabs, say in Edinburgh, Dun- 
dee, or Aberdeen, there could be no 
doubt that an immense amount of treat- 
ing and improper expenditure might 
take place under the guise of sucha 
practice. Ifthe Attorney General could 
not devise any other means of meeting 
the difficulty, why did he not leave it 
alone? There would be plenty of time 
next Parliament to deal with the subject. 
At this moment, however, when the 
Scotch Members were absent—and he 
was certain they would oppose the Bill to 
a man—it was unfair to steal a march 
upon them. So faras he could influence 
other Members, he would do all in his 

ower to obstruct the passage of the Bill. 
He begged to move the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to th 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘the provisions of the Act 30 and 31 Vic. c. 102, 
which relates to payment of the expenses of 
conveyance of voters to the poll, should be 
amended, not by repealing the prohibition against 
the practice, but by rendering it effective,’’— 
(Dr. Cameron,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. H. SAMUELSON thought the 
question might well have been left to the 
consideration of the new Parliament. 
There was hardly a borough in England 
in which the law was not evaded, not by 
candidates, but by their friends; and the 
only provision that could obviate the 
evil would be to make it illegal for any 
person to receive money in consideration 
of the hire of any vehicle on an election 
day. Neither the Bill nor the Amend- 
ment was satisfactory; and as the sub- 
ject, in his opinion, had not received 
sufficient consideration, he begged to 
move the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(r. Henry Samuelson.) 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hoxker) expressed his surprise at 


Dr. Cameron 





the speech of the hon. Member for 
Frome (Mr. H. Samuelson), because he 
certainly understood him the other day 
to speak in favour of the proposition of 
the boversialns. (Mr. H. Samvetson 
said, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was mistaken.] His arguments, at all 
events, seemed pannagitey of that con- 
struction. Now, what was the proposi- 
tion of the Government? It was de- 
clared by the Representation of the 
People Act that it was illegal to pay for 
the conveyance of voters to the poll in 
boroughs, except in certain boroughs. 
But, although the offence was declared, 
there did not seem to be any specific 
penalty attached to it; and as it was 
undesirable that a law should be made 
only to be broken, it was clear that some 
change should be made, either in the 
direction of making the payment by a 
candidate or his agent for a cab a cor- 
rupt practice, or by repealing the pro- 
vision altogether. Now, to render a 
candidate liable to be unseated for so 
innocent an act as the payment for a cab 
seemed to him a monstrous thing, while 
the legalizing of such an act, on the con- 
trary, could do nobody any harn.. The 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. Ander- 
son) would be under no obligation to 
hire a cab if he did not choose to do so. 
It was true that polling booths were 
“meson at short distances; but it might 

appen that a workman at his dinner 
hour—the only time, perhaps, at which 
he could vote—would find himself un- 
able to go to his own polling booth ex- 
cept in a conveyance, and if the employ- 
ment of cabs was rendered absolutely 
impossible that voter would practically 
be disfranchised. By an error in draft- 
ing, the Bill applied only to England ; 
but in Committee he would propose a 
clause extending it to Scotland and 
Ireland. 

Mr. JAMES STEWART said, that 
few Members of the House but would 
agree that the expenses connected with 
elections were one of the crying evils of 
the day. He was quite certain that in 
Scotland the Amendment would be ap- 
proved unanimously. Much more in the 
direction of doing away with conveyances 
not only in boroughs, but in counties, 
would be desirable. If that were done, 
they would get rid of the faggot-voting 
to a great extent, if not entirely. The 
Bill was a thoroughly retrograde one, 
and might, he thought, be characterized 
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as one to legalize bribery. It would be 
condemned, at all events, in Scotland, 
by the unanimous feeling of the people. 
There was not a question that, if they 
adopted the provisions proposed by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, they would 
inculcate bribery in all these boroughs, 
and would put an obstacle in the way of 
constituencies being open to any except 
the plutocracy of the land. 

rn. COURTNEY said, that the hon. 
and learned Member, in introducing the 
Bill, had said that the present law was 
inoperative because no penalty was at- 
tached. Why, then, did he not attach a 
penalty? He thought the Government 
ought to have provided a simple and 
speedy remedy for the evil. As matters 
stood at present, that House was in one 
respect the direct opposite of the King- 
dom of Heaven, which was especially 
open to the poor. To every one who 
had thought on the subject it must have 
occurred that that House was practically 
closed to all butthe rich. If they made 
the use of vehicles by candidates legal, 
it became absolutely necessary for all 
who would obtain a seat in that House 
to have cabs and carriages at command. 
He thought it was wrong to attach such 
overwhelming influence to the possession 
of money. By this alteration in the law, 
Members would do openly and lavishly 
that which they now did only to a re- 
stricted extent. The expenses of Mem- 
bers was already quite large enough, 
and the proposed change would make a 
large addition to them inevitable. He 
thought it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to bring about purity, simplicity, 
and directness into elections, and that 
the alteration which they proposed was 
in the wrong direction ; and he hoped 
that his hon. Friends on that side of 
the House would oppose the Bill. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
he should offer a strenuous opposition to 
the Bill. While the property qualifica- 
tion had been lowered by the introduc- 
tion of household suffrage, it was especi- 
ally inadvisable to appeal to the voters 
by offering them the unusual luxury of 
conveyance to the polling-booth in the 
hired vehicles of candidates as an in- 
ducement to vote. While, however, 
they had lowered the property qualifica- 
tion of the voters, they had raised the 
property qualification in Members by 
making it only possible for rich men to 
sit in that House. He had hoped the 
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sense of the House and of the country 
was against such a proposal, and that 
they should rather have had measures 
to diminish the extent to which a seat 
in that House was the rich man’s privi- 
lege and perquisite. It had pained him 
to see that the Government, in the last 
few days of an expiring Parliament, 
had thought fit to bring in a Bill which 
would largely add to the expenses of 
election. It was a Bill which, as had 
been said, was not only permissive, but 
obligatory, and it would be more and 
more necessary and incumbent on Mem- 
bers to pay the expense of conveyances 
to bring voters to the poll. He would 
in every way he could oppose the Bill. 
Sr JAMES M’GAREL-HOGG 
thought that the D apace of the use 
of carriages would necessitate a very 
great increase in the number of polling- 
places. Besides, all hon. Members who 
wished to give every voter an oppor- 
tunity of polling would desire to facilitate 
the conveyance of the old and infirm. 
Str HENRY JAMES said, the object 
of the Legislature should be to render 
access to the House easier and less ex- 
pensive than it was at present, and there 
was no doubt that the conveyance of 
voters added very materially to the ex- 
pense of an election. On one point he 
concurred with the hon. and learned At- 
torney General—the law that was syste- 
matically broken was a bad one to main- 
tain, and gave a great advantage to the 
wrong-doer. A man who merely wished 
to do right would, in such a case, be ine- 
vitably worsted by one who desired only 
to serve himself. The existing law was 
most unsatisfactory, and he should prefer 
either to legalize the custom or to pro- 
hibit it altogether by means of a real 
enalty. The former alternative would 
Fe much to the disadvantage of poor 
candidates, and the latter was difficult of 
adoption, seeing that the conveyance of 
voters, though illegal, was not intrinsi- 
cally immoral. The offence, which, by 
the way, was no offence at all in counties, 
would not be adequately punished by a 
fine; and he presumed that the House 
would not wish it to be visited by im- 
prisonment. It would be necessary, 
therefore, either to adopt the proposal 
of the Government, or to make the em- 
ployment of vehicles a corrupt practice. 
In his opinion, the latter course was 
preferable, for, after all, the conveyance 
of voters partook of the nature of an 
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act of bribery. The House ought to be 
in earnest, and to deal with the question 
in a drastic manner. He would, how- 
ever, suggest that the Bill should be 
read a second time, and they could deal 
with the matter in Committee. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, as he 
had appealed to the Attorney General to 
give two or three days for consideration, 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman 
made no answer to his appeal, there was 
no alternative but to oppose the second 
reading. He had an Amendment to 
propose which would raise the whole 
question ; and if full opportunity were 
not given to discuss it, the Bill ought to 
be opposed at every stage. Atthe close 
of the Session the Government had 
brought in a Bill which was not called 
for except for the purpose of repealing 
the clause now in question. There would 
be time enough to deal with the question 
in the new Parliament. The Government 
could have no object in bringing in the 
Bill except to steal a march on Members 
who were absent. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just 
spoken appeared to ignore the general 
feeling of the country that a Bill should 
be brought in on this question. There 
was a universal wish expressed last Ses- 
sion that a Bill should be brought in and 
become law, and the Government were 
now acceding to that request, although 
they had little time. He was one of the 
Select Committee that considered this 
question, and he had brought in a pro- 

osal of this kind. The division against 
him was only lost by 1 vote. He had, 
therefore, some right to speak on this 
question. It struck him, as it had struck 
many hon. Members of that Committee, 
that this was a common-sense and prac- 
tical view to take. There could be no 
doubt that the hiring of vehicles was so 
general in borough constituencies that it 
was not reckoned an offence against the 
law. Very often there was an under- 
stood agreement entered into between 
the agents of the different parties. As 
to what had fallen from hon. Members 
opposite about the difficulties which poor 
men would have in this matter com- 
pared with rich men, the House knew 
that if a poor man could not afford it, 
he had plenty of backers ready to pay 
for conveyances. Though a candidate 
might not actually put his hand in his 


pocket, it was known that both voters 
Sir Henry James 





and conveyances were often brought 
from a great distance, and at great ex- 
pense, to be used at an election. The 
country was not governed by logic, but 
by Parliament; but if Parliament laid 
down a rule that they should have a 
penalty and not free trade in this 
matter, the country would not be with 
it. They could not legislate against the 
feeling of the country. He was against 
increasing the expenses of elections in 
any way; but, when the law was univer- 
sally broken, the Government had taken 
the only practical course. They did not 
wish to increase the expense of elections, 
but to satisfy the public by laying down 
a general rule and principle. To say 
that they might bring county voters to 
the poll in the country, but must not 
convey the same voters who resided 
seven miles from a borough into it, when 
they had a right to vote there, was pre- 

osterous and unfair. He hoped the 

overnment would press the Bill. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he did not think 
the Government had acted rightly in 
bringing forward this proposal at so late 
a period. The Bill of last Session had 
not this clause, and therefore the House 
would be justified in opposing a measure 
with such a clause brought in at the 
fag-end of the Session. He knew that 
in many boroughs the law was kept, and 
on that ground alone they ought to be 
very slow in altering a state of things 
which had been 12 years in existence. 
While admitting that the existing law 
was broken in many places, he thought 
it unfair to propose a change at such a 
period of the Session and on such short 
notice. The new law would not be 
known in many places by the time the 
approaching Election was held. He 
thought, therefore, that the matter had 
better be left to the new Parliament. 
Moreover, the indiscriminate employ- 
ment of cabs throughout the country 
would, in his opinion, be an objection- 
able feature of our elections, and a 
source of great and unnecessary expense 
to candidates. For those reasons, he 
opposed the Bill. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he should 
give avery strong opposition to the pro- 
posed change of the law. He thought 
they should do nothing but pass a Con- 
tinuance Bill. He did not wish to in- 
terfere with the general harmony at the 
close of the Session; but if the Govern- 
ment persisted with the measure, he 
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should feel bound—he did not mean to 
threaten obstruction, because now-a-days 
they had to be particular—to give the 

rtion referred to all the opposition in 
his power. The measure, if applied to 
Treland, would handicap impecunious 
candidates who might not, like himself 
when he contested Galway, enjoy the 
advantage of having his voters conveyed 
to the poll in the cars of the rival candi- 
date. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he would follow 
in the footsteps of the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell), and oppose 
the Bill, which would give wealth an 
undue advantage in electoral interests. 
The existing law was bad, but the altera- 
tion would be worse. 

Mr. STEVENSON said, thatthenotion 
was far too much encouraged already 
that the vote was a favour conferred upon 
candidates; and everything that limited 
the choice of the election to wealthy 
candidates was a violation of the repre- 
sentative principle. The exception of 
counties from the operation of the clause 
had been treated as the principle of the 
law. But, at present, conveyance of 
voters at the candidate’s expense was 
illegal in boroughs, and he would main- 
tain the principle, although he could not 
get it applied outside boroughs. As to 
boroughs, the main difficulty was the 
limited time given for polling, and it was 
said that mencould not be got togo to the 
poll and record their votes within those 
hours. Well, the true remedy for that 
was the extension of the hours of polling. 
A case had been mentioned by an hon. 
Member of a voter living a great many 
miles from where the election was taking 
place, asking if the candidate was pre- 
pared to pay his expenses of coming to 
the borough election; and he wanted to 
know whether that was to be allowed 
under this Bill with regard to boroughs 
and voters residing at some distance 
from the place where they were regis- 
tered? They had better leave the law 
as it was, because it asserted a principle 
which should not be altered at the pre- 
sent time; and he would, therefore, op- 
pose the second reading, believing that 
the Bill was utterly unnecessary. 

Mr. A. GATHORNE-HARDY 
pointed out that the extension of the 
hours of polling would not be sufficient 
remedy, for at the recent election for 
Southwark, where the hours of polling 
were extended, nearly all the cabs in 
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the borough were, according to a news- 
paper statement, engaged to convey 
electors to vote for the Liberal candi- 
date. It seemed to him to be a bad 
thing to keep on the Statute Book a 
law which was systematically evaded. 
The whole subject might be fully con- 
sidered in the next Parliament; but 
it would be impossible in the last days 
of the present one to alter the law 
in the way proposed by the hon. and 
learned Mansbed for Taunton (Sir Henry 
James). It had been said that it was 
better the old law should be kept as 
it was for the present, as, although 
there was no penalty imposed, yet con- 
scientious persons observed the law as it 
stood, and that that was to a certain ex- 
tent a preventative of expense at elec- 
tions. But it was most unfair that 
conscientious persons should alone be 
put to a disadvantage in an election con- 
test, and for that reason he cordially sup- 
ported the proposal of the Government. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 473 
Noes 120: Majority 73.—(Div. List, 
No. 40.) 


Mr. O'DONNELL, referring to a 
statement he had made that he would 
oppose this Bill at every stage, said, he 
found a sufficiently sencttite declaration 
had been made previously in the debate, 
and as theviews of the Scotch Members on 
this Bill were in accord with his own, he 
would be very happy to follow their lead. 


Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


The House diwided: — Ayes 115; 
Noes 48: Majority 68.— (Div. List, 
No. 41.) 


Main Question put, and ayreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow at Two of the clock. 


RELIEF OF |DISTRESS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Lords Amendments considered. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, as he 
felt it was most important that this Bill 
should pass, he should be very sorry to 
intervene in the discussion for any time, 
and so delay the passing of this measure. 
He assured the House that he should 
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not have made any remark if he had not 
felt it to be his duty to doso; but he con- 
fessed that since the Bill had been in- 
troduced he had had reason to fear that 
the distress and danger of famine in 
Ireland was greater than had been sup- 
posed. The House would probably re- 
collect that when the Bill was brought 
in, he had stated that he thought 
that the Government had done all that 
was necessary and could be expected to 
be done to ward off the famine, and he 
did not wish at that moment to retract 
that statement, nor did he, in any of the 
remarks which he was about to make, 
wish to blame the Government; he only 
desired to point out to the House that 
the danger of great and terrible distress 
in Ireland, particularly in the West of 
Ireland, and the prospect of real famine 
next year was greater than he had sup- 
posed, and as he thought hon. Members 
generally had supposed, when the Bill 
was brought in. If the House would 
allow him, he would give his reasons for 
that view. He was speaking upon the 
information only which he had received 
from one or two persons, but who were 
deserving of credit. He happened to 
havehad something to do with the Famine 
of 1846-7, and a friend of his, who had 
been very efficient in relieving distress 
at that time, had gone over to Donegal. 
He had not gone over there with any 

repossession at all; but, certainly, the 
etters received from him spoke of 
most tremendous and alarming distress. 
What he heard was, that in the county 
of Donegal—and the matter was all the 
worse, because it applied to only about 
one half the county—there were more 
than 70,000 people now saved from star- 
vation by the relief which they obtained 
from the Duchess of Marlborough’s and 
the Lord Mayor’s Funds. That distress 
must press most heavily, unless there 
were ample provision made for its fur- 
ther relief, and it must also continue 
until the following September and Octo- 
ber. His friend feared that throughout 
the West of Ireland the distress was as 
bad as in Donegal. On that point, how- 
ever, he hoped he would find himself 
mistaken, and that Donegal was, owing 
to peculiar circumstances, worse than 
other districts. There existed, however, 


great distress in other parts—namely, 
in the islands off the West Coast, which 
were ina terrible state, as also some 
districts in Kerry and Galway, and alto- 
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gether, he felt they were in face of a 
much greater danger than they had ex- 

He hoped the Government 
would not think he made these observa- 
tions in a hostile spirit; he would be 
sorry tosay anything which might have 
the effect of checking the charitable 
funds; he was glad that there had been 
subscriptions in England, and by the 
English-speaking races in the Colonies 
and in America, But no Government 
could rely upon charity alone to keep the 
people alive ; it was not exactly the busi- 
ness of charity to do that; it was the 
business of the State, either through 
local funds or from Imperial funds, to 
keep the people from positive famine. 
He steer to impress upon the Govern- 
ment that they had to contemplate a 
dangerous state of things. Supposing 
that the funds from charitable sources 
should fall off, if the Government were 
not ready at once to afford help from the 
Unions, there might arise a most terrible 
calamity. He pointed out that in his 
view there could be no danger so great 
as real famine and actual death from star- 
vation, which had occurred in many cases 
in Ireland. It was, however, possible 
that Her Majesty’s Government might 
be more aware of the danger then they 
were — to be; but he would, 
nevertheless, suggest that there ought 
to be sent down from Dublin one or two 
of the ablest men that could be found, 
to discover what the Guardians in the 
districts to which he had referred were 
doing, and what was actually being done 
to reduce the distress there existing ; to 
try to get as much more done as possi- 
ble; and if it were found that the Unions 
had not the power to deal with the dis- 
tress, then, he thought, it was their duty 
to step forward, and that the famine 
must be met by the Central Government. 
He had been told that in those Unions 
where there was the greatest distress, 
the rates were no higher than they had 
been last year, and that in one particu- 
lar Union they amounted to 1s. 8d. in 
the pound last year, and stood at that 
amount now. There were no more peo- 
ple in the workhouse, and there were 
very few more than last year in receipt 
of out-door relief ; but, until the present 
Bill was passed, he was aware there was 
no power to force the Unions to act. It 
was with some reluctance that he had 
made this statement, because he felt that 
atthat particular moment itmight be sup- 
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osed to be made from Party motives. 

ut he knew too much of Irish famine 
to regard it for one moment in the light 
of a Party question. His object was to 
help the Government in a matter which 
he could not but consider to be one of 
great danger. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, as 
that was the last opportunity which he 
should have of seconding what had been 
said by the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken, he begged, in the most 
solemn manner, to say that the Govern- 
ment had given no evidence that they 
were alive to the magnitude of the dis- 
aster which was at that moment hanging 
over Ireland. He had, two days ago, re- 
ceived a letter from a parish priest in his 
own district, which naturally might be 
supposed to be not the most distressed 
district in the country, stating that there 
were 600 families applying for relief, 
and that he had nothing to give them. 
What was it, he asked, in the way of 
relief to a starving population of that 
kind to receive amounts of £50, £150, 
and £200 from the charitable funds of 
the two associations which had been 
formed in Ireland? One of those asso- 
ciations, the charity inaugurated by the 
Duchess of Marlborough, had spent 
£30,000 of the funds sent from this 
country in providing seed potatoes. He 
maintained that such was not the object 
for which those funds had been sub- 
scribed. They had been given to keep 
the people alive—to prevent their perish- 
ing from hunger. The purchase of seed 
potatoes was a worthy, desirable, and 
necessary thing; but the administrators 
of the fund were replying now, when 
they were asked to give food, that they 
had spent their money in seed potatoes. 
The outlay of £30,000 out of £80,000 
was, in his opinion, an enormous dispro- 
portion, looking at what was absolutely 
necessary for the present and what 
would be necessary for the future. There 
were two districts in Connemara, in 
which the people had literally nothing 
to eat, and nothing wherewith to clothe 
themselves, and the consequence of this 
mode of distributing the charity had 
been that the people, who were generally 
very saving of their seed potatoes and 
seeds of all kinds, had been led to con- 
sume the whole of their stock. Again, 
that distribution of charity which re- 
j eae nothing to be done in return was 

emoralizing to the whole of the district, 
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the dangers of the situation. It was 
useless to protest against the action of 
the Government. They were not alive 
to what was passing in Ireland; and if 
he were to say that they were indifferent 
to the situation, and left it to the mere 
chance of what might turn up, he 
thought he should be doing no more 
than correctly describing the position. 
There was another point in connection 
with those seed potatoes to which he 
would refer. The kind which was gene- 
rally grown in Ireland, and which formed 
a great portion of the food of the people, 
ripened in the month of August; but 
the particular kind which had been 
chosen for distribution was the so-called 
‘‘Champion ” potato, which was late in 
ripening, and that fact could not but 
prolong the distress for another month 
at least. Again, the suggestion which 
he had made, that some manure should 
also be given, had, on several occasions. 
been scoffed at by the Government. But 
the point had been subsequently raised 
and insisted upon most particularly by 
the Agricultural Society of Ireland; and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland must be very 
well aware of the necessity of sup- 
plying manure. What was the use, he 
asked, of going to the expense of pur- 
chasing potatoes of a high class, the cost 
of which had been run up immensely by 
tthe demand made for them, and then 
giving the people nothing wherewith to 
fertilize the land on which they would 
be sown? How could a crop be ex- 
pected next year to be yielded by an 
exhausted soil? All he had- proposed 
was, that, seeing the Government had 
allowed £5 to be expended in providing 
seeds sufficient for particular cases, the 
Boards of Guardians who administered 
that fund should be allowed to use a few 
shillings of the £5 in providing manure. 
That suggestion, which, he believed, 
would have appealed to the common 
sense of anybody who knew anything 
about agriculture, had been simply pooh- 
poohed and scoffed at by the Govern- 
ment; but it would rise against them 
like a spectre, which they would have 
difficulty in allaying. He well knew 
what impended over Ireland. It was 
not merely present famine, but pesti- 
lence, which would afterwards sweep off 

eat numbers of the population, grow- 
ing weaker and weaker from having 
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nothing to eat, except that provided in 
scanty quantities by the means supplied 
from charitable organizations. He cared 
not whether the Government of the coun- 
try were despotic, or whether it were 
called Liberal or Conservative ; its duty 
was to keep alive the subjects of the Queen. 
[ Zaughter.] He regretted to see smileson 
the countenances of some hon. Members 
who were ever ready to laugh when the 
question was raised of the destruction 
of the Irish people by famine. [‘‘ No, 
no!”?] He repeated that many of the 
observations which he had made on 
former occasions, and on that evening, 
upon the subject of Irish distress, had 
been met with nothing else but smiles 
and scoffs from hon. Members opposite. 
In conclusion, he entered his protest 
against the manner in which the subject 
of distress in Ireland had been dealt 
with, and declared that that Parliament 
would hereafter be included in the list 
of those which had never risen, or cared 
to rise, to the danger hanging over a 
portion of Her Majesty’s Kingdom. 
Mayor NOLAN said, that the matter 
which had been pressed upon the atten- 
tion of the Government that evening by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford was one of the greatest 
consequence to Ireland. The whole 
matter would probably slip out of the 
minds of some hon. Members to a great 
extent in a few days, and it was, there- 
fore, of the greatest importance that, 
just before Parliament broke up, a Gen- 
tleman of the position and experience of 
the right hon. Member for Bradford 
should have drawn attention to the dis- 
tress existing in a portion of the coun- 
try. Now, the Bill before the Com- 
mittee was very peculiar in this way. 
It had actually come into operation, 
and they were, to some extent, able to 
judge of its effects before it had been 
passed by Parliament. The Bill pro- 
vided three ways of meeting the dis- 
tress—one was that of out-door relief; 
but he pointed out that in that respect 
the Bill was really doing nothing, be- 
cause, as the right hon. Gentleman had 
shown, there had been no increase in 
the amount of out-door relief afforded 
last year. The second point in the Bill 
was that money should be lent to the 
baronial sessions to carry on works for 
the employment of the people. But he 
had received several letters to say that 
the baronial sessions had proved, in a 
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great many cases, to be a complete 
failure. Very little work was passed by 
them, and that which had been passed 
had been described by one corre- 
spondent as ‘but a drop in a lake.” 
That portion of the Government scheme 
was, therefore, at that moment, also a 
failure. The third means for meeting 
the distress which the Bill provided was 
the lending of money to landlords. With 
regard to that, he believed in some dis- 
tricts a certain amount of good was being 
done; but it was nothing like the 
amount necessary to relieve the distress 
existing in the districts where the prin- 
ciple was being applied ; while in other 
districts, nothing at all was being done 
in that way. The Prime Minister had, 
in his Address to the country, taken his 
stand, ina great measure, upon the Bill, 
and he, therefore, thought the Govern- 
ment were bound to see that some good 
came from the measure. It had been 
shown that the provisions of the Act 
which were really in operation had done 
very little good up to the present, and 
were likely to do little good in the future. 
He thought it would do good to Ireland 
if the Government would undertake such 
large works as railways, with a guaran- 
tee of 3 per cent. That, he believed, 
would provide a large amount of labour, 
as had been the case in his own county. 
On the whole, he believed that, under 
the Bill, very little would be done 
to save the Irish people. He acknow- 
ledged that a great deal had been 
effected by private charity, and felt that 
everyone coming from the West of Ire- 
land must be grateful to the people of 
England, America, and Australia for 
their contributions in aid of the people; 
but seeing that the Government had 
made a point of the Bill in their elec- 
tioneering Addresses, they were bound 
to admit that the good which had been 
done was not enough. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, that 
the Government had, in the course which 
they were pursuing, put relief from 
public works out of the question. Had 
they properly organized a system of 
public works they would have done 
their duty and saved the people; but 
he feared they must come to the con- 
clusion that the works had been very 
badly organized, and could not, in con- 
sequence, be expected to relieve the dis- 
tress. He urged upon the Government 
that they must come to extraordinary 
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out-door relief as the almost only mea- 
sure which could deal with the existing 
distress—almost the only measure out- 
side relief from private sources. Out- 
door relief was the only chance, and a 
very heavy burden it would prove to be, 
inasmuch at it would reduce the people 
to want long after the distress had 
passed away. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford had 
justly said that the Government ought 
to see that the local authorities did their 
duty, and that that matter rested entirely 
upon the Government. What was the 
scheme supposed to be in operation with 
regard to out-door relief? The Govern- 
ment had authorized the Boards of 
Guardians to give out-door relief. They 
had also given power to the Board of 
Works to lend to them money for that 
purpose, re-payable in 10 years, at 3 
per cent interest. But if they attempted 
in any district where want really existed 
to compel the local authorites to expend 
large sums of money immediately, who 
was to be responsible for the money ? 
Undoubtedly, they would bring about 
poverty where it was not now felt, and 
perpetuate want and famine in the land. 
The Government plan was to authorize 
the giving of oat-door relief, and to order 
it, and then to hold out some hope to 
the local authorities when it was spent. 
They would tell them they had spent so 
many thousand pounds, and that they 
would be allowed to borrow so much 
money. That was not the right way to 
deal with the matter. They should go 
to the local authorities, honestly, in the 
first instance, and say—‘“‘ You are in 
want; we will enable you to borrow in 
such a way as will save the people and 
save the ratepayers.” But the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had procrastinated in this 
matter as he always did, and if he, 
in consequence, drove them to spare 
the ratepayer at the expense of the 
poor man, on his head would be the 
result of his policy. He saw upon the 
Front Bench opposite another right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, who had been over to Ireland, and 
who he believed that many regretted did 
not hold the office of Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. Had that been so, it was 
believed a plan of relief would have 
been organized and carried out which 
would not have robbed the country, 
which would have been productive, and 
which would not, as been the case 
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barren. He thought the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland should take care of the ques- 
tion of out-door relief. Let him approach 
the local authorities, and assure them 
that they would be allowed to borrow 
money on easy terms and in such a way 
as would not impoverish the ratepayers, 
and then the scheme of out-door relief 
would be of some use. It that was not 
done, it would prove as great a failure 
as the baronial sessions. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy), had brought charges 
against the Government; but if he had 
referred to the Act of Parliament, he 
would have seen that Her Majesty’s 
Government were precluded from doing 
other than they had done by the terms 
of the Act. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY said, he had 
referred to what the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
said and done during the Recess. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that that 
was still more indefinite. He thought 
it would be more pertinent to the dis- 
cussion to refer to the 4th clause of the 
Act, in which powers were given to the 
Local Government Board to borrow 
money. It was obvious that that Board 
would not suggest to the Boards of 
Guardians that they should borrow 
money for purposes which they would be 
able to carry into effect without any ad- 
ditional charge on the rates. Whenever 
satisfactory reasons had been shown by 
the Boards of Guardians, permission had 
been given to them to raise the money re- 
quired. If the hon. and learned Member 
would take steps to find out what had 
been done, he would learn that that was 
so. He was a little astonished to find 
that the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry), should have referred 
to the question of supplying manure. 
He would remind him, that that question 
had been carefully considered, when the 
Bill was before the House, and that it 
had not been considered advisable to in- 
clude that provision in the draft of the Bill 
introduced by his (Mr. Mitchell Henry’s) 
hon. and gallant Colleague; nor had 
it been subsequently added. The hon. 
Member for Galway had also charged 
Her Majesty’s Government with a want 
of care and sympathy. He would say, 
in reply to that charge, that the Govern- 
ment had adopted measures which, in 
their opinion, were adequate, and which 
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they believed had proved so. They had | according to the statement of the right 
availed themselves of the earliest oppor- , hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 


tunity of obtaining from Parliament a 
ratification of what they had done, and 
up to that time they had taken the whole 
of the responsibility. These measures 
had been referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) in, what he thought, 
an unfair manner. Although these mea- 
sures had received cordial support from 
both sides during the discussions, the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to think 
that they had failed in their object, for 
he said it was proved that a considerable 
number of persons would have died had 
it not been for the action of private 
charity. The right hon. Gentleman 
quoted an authority, which he readily 
admitted was a valuable one, and one 
that deserved attention. He was glad 
to say that he had indirectly placed 
himself in communication with that 
authority, and he had been able to ob- 
tain an investigation on the spot with 
reference to that to which the right hon. 
Gentleman had referred. He was sur- 
prised to hear him say—although he 
should not have been surprised had it 
come from a Member sitting in another 

art of the House—that the rates in the 

nions were low and the workhouses 
empty, in a tone which he thought was 
calculated to cast a reflection on Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
quite sure the right hon. Gentleman did 
not wish to misrepresent what he had 
stated. He had no wish to cast any re- 
flection on the Government; but only 
stated that he thought it an alarming 
state of things, that 70,000 people were 
kept alive in one county by charitable 
funds, at the same time that the rates 
were not increased, and that if those 
funds were to cease the Government and 
country would find themselves face to 
face with a position of great peril. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the 
Government had already done all they 
had power to do. They had accorded to 
the Boards of Guardians permission to 
grant out-door relief, according to the 
terms of the Bill, and further powers 
had been placed in the hands of the 
local authorities—those very authorities 





who had been constantly, in season and | 


out of season, urging the Government 
to grant assistance, and who were the 
persons to whom to apply in cases of 
need. The workhouses were not full, 


Mr. J. Lowther 


ford; but he thought his figures were 
incorrect. No doubt, they were not full ; 
but out-door relief had been granted in 
very many instances, so that distress 
was alleviated in another form. The 
right hon. Gentleman further said, that 
the Guardians had the power to grant 
out-door relief, and yet thousands were 
dependent for support on private charit- 
able funds, and he considered that a re- 
proach to Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he must 
again ask the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Lowther) not to misrepresent what he had 
stated. He wished particularly that his 
remarks should not go forth in the 
form of a reproach upon the Government. 
He had not reproached the Government, 
but had simply stated that the position 
appeared a dangerous one. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he was glad 
the right hon. Gentleman did not attach 
any blame to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. But the position being character- 
ized as dangerous, appeared to cast 
somewhat of a slur on the Government ; 
and, further, they had been charged, in 
the course of the debate by some 
speakers, with having failed in their 
duty, with being dilatory, and with show- 
ing a want of care and sympathy with 
the people of Ireland in the crisis. At any 
rate, the right hon. Gentleman had said 
that if thecharitable organizations should 
fail in funds, there would probably be a 
good deal of starvation. He must re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman of the 
fact, that those who administered the 
charity and those who were able to ob- 
tain powers to borrow from the Govern- 
ment were, in the majority of cases, the 
same people. The local agents of these 
charitable organizations were, to a very 
considerable extent, the members of 
the Boards of Guardians; and, there- 
fore, if there were such a thing as the 
stopping of the charitable funds, the 
members of the Boards of Guardians 
would be the first persons to be aware 
of the fact. Should such a circum- 
stance arise, it would only be necessary 
for them to apply to the Local Go- 
vernment Board in order to obtain 
powers of borrowing money by a loan 
to be levied on the rates. If the 
Boards of Guardians were unable to 
avail themselves of those powers, he need 
hardly say that the powers of the Local 
Government Board itself would be 
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speedily exercised. He had dwelt upon 


that subject somewhat because an expla- 
nation of the position was, he thought, 
required, and because the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) had urged that the 
Government should keep these circum- 
stances well in view. He thought that 
all present would agree that nothing 
should be done by the Government to 
take out of the hands of the Boards of 
Guardians the responsibility which na- 
turally devolved on them in the present 
crisis. TheGovernment had been charged 
upon various occasions with centralizing 
tendencies, and not recognizing local 
self-government in Ireland. e had 
frequently ventured to deny that, for the 
Government had made it one of their 
first rules in this matter that they would 
not interfere with the natural responsi- 
bility of the Boards of Guardians, so long 
as they proved equal to the discharge of 
their duty. Any other course he (Mr. J. 
Lowther) considered would be very dan- 
gerous and unwise. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the tone 
of the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down was not one calculated to 
re-assure the House with regard to the 
anxiety which so many felt upon the 
matter. Theright hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
J. Lowther) must have noticed the frank 
tone in which his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) had spoken, and how he 
carefully abstained from making any 
charge whatever against the Govern- 
ment in connection with the relief. He 
had also carefully avoided making the 
matter a controversial one; but only 
wished to raise a warning voice, having 
received certain information from a dis- 
tressed district. He had, no doubt, 
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Guardians seemed to rely exclusively on 
the charitable funds ; and the question to 
consider was, whether it was right to 
rely exclusively on such funds? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland stated that the same 
persons that had the administration of 
the charities were members of the Boards 
of Guardians, and that, therefore, in all 
districts the same men were acting in a 
two-fold capacity. For his own part, 
he considered that rather a misfortune 
than otherwise. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that he had 
stated, not that all the agents of the 
charitable funds were acting in a two- 
fold capacity, but only a portion of them. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that if the re- 
presentatives of the farmers were on 
these Boards of Guardians, it would be 
a matter for regret, for the fact of the 
funds which at present were at their 
disposal coming to an end would in no 
way induce them necessarily to assist in 
their capacities as members of the Boards 
of Guardians. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland said 
that the powers under the Act of Parlia- 
ment were compulsory, and that the 
Guardians would be bound to provide re- 
lief in certain cases. That might be; but 
he would beg to remind them that time 
would very likely be lost, for it was im- 
possible that the relief works could be 
instituted to supplement the charitable 
funds ata moment’snotice. He thought 
it would give much greater satisfaction, 
considering the liability that attached 
to the Government to relieve in the 
most distressed districts, that they should 
be prepared to grant relief in ad- 
dition to that of the charitable funds, 
and supplementary to it. That was 

















considered it his duty to mention the | what his right hon. Friend (Mr. W. E. 
facts he had stated to the House, and to | Forster) had, he believed, pointed out in 
call attention to the matter. He desired | his argument. The right hon. Gentle- 
to disclaim altogether any charge upon | man the Ohief Secretary for Ireland, in- 
the Government. He thought the right | stead of thanking him for his assistance 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for in dealing with the emergency, endea- 
Ireland (Mr. J. Lowther) had failed to | voured to make this discussion a some- 
apprehend the point of the remarks of what personal one, and had charged his 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. W. E. | right hon. Friend with attaching blame 
Forster). That right hon. Gentleman to the Government. He trusted, now 
had pointed to the lowness of the rates that Parliament was dispersing, that the 
and the empty state of the workhouses, | Government would deal with that matter 
and said that, with the exception of the | in a better spirit than that which had 
action taken by the Charitable Funds been shown that night by the right hon. 
Committees, no action seemed to have | Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
been taken in any way in order to raise | land. 
funds, or any portion of a fund. The! Tar CHANCELLOR or raz EXOHE- 
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tage of hearing the observations of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster). He must 
say that everyone felt that, interested 
as the right hon. Gentleman had been 
in former times, as well as at the pre- 
sent, in the question of the relief of 
Irish distress, and anxious, as he was, 
to bring forward a subject of this nature 
in a spirit well worthy of his position, 
he would be almost the last to make a 
Party question of it. He had, no doubt, 
called attention to what he had consi- 
dered to be a matter of serious import- 
ance. As far as he understood the 
observations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, they were something to this effect 
—that he had received information 
which led him to conclude that in cer- 
tain parts of Ireland there was a great 
deal of distress co-existent with a low 
state of the rates and empty workhouses, 
and that, inasmuch as the Guardians 
did not appear to have made any great 
exertions in those districts, the people 
were kept from starvation by private 
charity. And further, that he considered 
that a dangerous state of affairs, be- 
cause, if the resources of private charity 
eame to an end, there was no security 
against starvation coming upon these 
people. He understood, also, that the 
right hon. Gentleman had said, that, if 
the Government were not careful, they 
would find themselves face to face with 
a serious emergency. Altogether, apart 
from any question of personal or Party 
attacks, he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) would wish to remind them 
that the statement assumed that the Go- 
vernment should be responsible for the 
Guardians doing their duty. What, he 
thought ought to be especially aimed at 
was, that facilities should be given to 
the Guardians in order that they might 
do their duty, and not that the whole of 
the responsibility of administering out- 
door relief and obtaining works should 
be taken out of their hands. It would, 
he considered, be the greatest misfortune 
that could befall them during the dis- 
tress, if the Government were to assume 
the whole of the responsibility. For, in 
the first place, the Guardians were now 
able to act in the useful capacity of 
agents for the distribution of the charit- 
able funds ; and, in the second place, as 
they were on the spot, they were aware 
of what was required more than anyone 
could be whowas at adistance. Hewould 
beg to remind them that the law had 
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placed upon the Guardians the duty of 
making provision for any distress which 
might arise, and they ought to be held 
responsible for performing those func- 
tions. In such circumstances as at pre- 
sent, it was their duty to do their utmost 
to relieve the distress, and, owing to the 
pressure of circumstances, the Govern- 
ment were willing to come forward and 
assist them. That was what had been 
done hitherto, and what would be done 
in future, and he hoped and believed 
that the Local Government Board in Ire- 
land would keep a proper watch upon 
what was transpiring, and that the 
Boards of Guardians would perform 
the duty which devolved upon them. 
He would not have it supposed for 
a moment that the Boards of Guar- 
dians were to be relieved of their re- 
sponsibility. * 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he was sorry 
to say that the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, like that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland, was, 
by some unfortunate habitude of the 
Treasury Bench, a complete evasion of 
the complaint of the Irish Members. 
The Government rung the changes on 
these two points—that the responsibility 
of administering relief should not be 
taken out of the hands of the Boards of 
Guardians, and that they were acting in 
the capacity of local agents for the pri- 
vate charitable funds, and were, there- 
fore, well acquainted with the needs of 
the district. Both the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen evaded the question at issue with 
regard to the powers of the Boards of 
Guardians. Would the Government say 
that the Guardians were fully armed 
with the powers necessary to obtain the 
loans which might be required? The 
Boards of Guardians were in the extre- 
mity of uncertainty with regard to any 
funds they might require; and when any 
hon. Gentleman rose in that House to 
make inquiries respecting them, they 
were only met by long and involved ex- 
planations. Listening to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, he was reminded of a certain de- 
finition of metaphysics. ‘‘ What is meta- 
physics? One man saying to another 
man what the other man doesn’t under- 
stand, and the first man doesn’t under- 
stand himself.’”? It seemed to him, with 
regard to a large portion of the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, that it was abso- 
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lutely impossible to say what he was 
talking about. He had listened with the 
greatest attention, and he ventured to 
express the opinion that there was not a 
single Irish Member who was able to 
follow the statements of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and he believed he was unable 
to follow them himself. Whole state- 
ments were brought forward bristling 
with the most astounding inaccuracies. 
For instance, it was said that the Boards 
of Guardians were identical with the 
relief committees; but anyone who un- 
derstood the subject knew that the re- 
lief committees were the clergy and 
priests, and no priests were on the 
Boards of Guardians. And, further, it 
was well known that Boards of Guar- 
dians were liable to pressure from the 
landlords and the justices of the peace. 
Both the latter were selfishly interested 
in preventing any increase in the rates. 
Hon. Members on the Government side 
had told them that recourse could be 
had to the baronial presentment sessions; 
but he contended that these relief mea- 
sures were practically of no use what- 
ever, in consequence of the discourage- 
ment given to them by the Government. 
Of course, they could be treated with 
indifference ; they could be treated with 
indifference approaching to insolence 
when they had opposite to them a Go- 
vernment with such a majority, a Go- 
vernment, as the Leader of the Home 
Rule Party said, who would go to the 
country with a lie in its right hand. 
The Irish Members were the victims of 
a system of a systematic misrepresenta- 
tion, and of a majority that voted blindly. 
They were told that it was absurd to 
talk of the distress bordering on starva- 
tion, and whole districts in the extremity 
of misery; and they were presented 
with a series of statements of the kind 
they had heard that night. He never 
could regard this matter and consider 
the action of the Government without 
the utmost indignation; but he begged 
to say that he felt sure that the future 
would not be always like the present, 
and that starvation, need, misery, and 
wretchedness would, unless he was much 
mistaken, bring their own rewards, and 
that Providence would place in their 
hands the means of exacting a just and 
complete retribution. He felt bound to 
protest against the reception which the 
remarks falling from Irish Members 
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invariably met with from the Opposition 
Benches. He hoped the expressions he 
had used would show the indignation 
which was felt on account of the action 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and he 
felt sure that the hon. Members, his 
Irish Colleagues, would bear him out in 
those expressions. He was sorry that 
the Ministers and the Supporters of the 
Party of Lord Beaconsfield had placed 
such an ornament in the position of 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, whose cha- 
racteristic was a monumental incapacity. 
The government of Ireland, from the 
hands in which it was placed, appeared 
to be now a mere farce. He would say 
nothing with regard to individuals stand- 
ing in a private character, but only of 
that admirable humorous personage 
whose striking incapacity was but too 
well proven, who regarded the gravest 
of questions like a horse boy at the 
corner of a stable yard, with a wisp. of 
straw in his mouth, did a passer by. 
That would be a correct picture of their 
present Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that he thought 
that the hon. Member was making use 
of language which was not customary 
towards other hon. Members of the 
House. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that he was 
under the impression that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had not informed himself upon 
the grave questions raised by the pre- 
sent state of Ireland, from the manner 
in which he had discussed the Business 
before the House; but, as he had said 
before, all arguments, statements of fact, 
and indignation, were utterly thrown 
away upon Her Majesty’s Government. 
They were told that there was no dis- 
tress in Ireland, and he presumed that 
it would be contrary to the Rules of the 
House that he should characterize those 
statements by the name which they de- 
served. A stipendiary magistrate in 
Tipperary had sent in a report, showing 
the distress existing amongst the fami- 
lies in his district. The attention of the 
Government was called to it, and they 
could not deny the statement; but, in 
spite of that, they came forward, evening 
after evening, and assured the House 
that there was no distress calling for 
urgent measures on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The present 
Bill only gave facilities of which the 
Government were taking no advantage. 
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In their opinion, the presentment ses- 
sions had been stopped and hampered 
by the action of the Government; they 
knew also that the action of the Boards 
of Guardians had been stopped and 
hindered by the uncertainty in which 
the Government had left them in respect 
to the matter of loans. Yet the Go- 
vernment made statements to the House 
to the effect that the Boards of Guar- 
dians could relieve the distress existing. 
The Boards of Guardians were practi- 
cally the same bodies which had already 
displayed an ignorance which filled them 
with grave doubt of their ability to deal 
with the distress. The Government 
did not seem to take any interest in the 
state of affairs in Ireland. It was im- 
possible for the Irish Members to bring 
any pressure to bear upon the Govern- 
ment, because so long as the Govern- 
ment retained the confidence of the 
English constituencies, they did net care 
at all for the opinion of the Irish people. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that after 
what had fallen from some of the hon. 
Members opposite, and especially the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan, he could 
not fail to express his hope that the ex- 
perience dearly bought during the Irish 
Famine of 1847 and 1848 would not be 
lost sight of. He was, indeed, confi- 
dent that that experience had not been 
wasted upon Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. He had never opposed any mea- 
sure which appeared to him reasonable 
for the relief of Irish distress. He re- 
joiced at the manifestations of benevo- 
lence which the various subscriptions for 
Irish relief afforded, and especially that 
the benevolence of Her Majesty was so 
admirably exemplified in Ireland by the 
exertions of the Duchess of Marlborough. 
Some hon. Members opposite appeared 
jealous of the manner in which these 
proofs of benevolence had been collected 
and were being applied; but such kind- 
ness as that of Her Majesty and of the 
Duchess of Marlborough would so find its 
way to the heart of Ireland as no jealousy 
could prevent. But, after all, this was 
eleemosynary assistance, and could only 
be considered as supplemental to the 
provision against famine out of the 
rates, and, perhaps, out of the public 
Revenue, which the Irish people had a 
right to expect. The question now be- 
fore the House was the order in which 
these resources ought to be applied, and 
they must be chiefly applied through the 


Mr. O' Donnell 


{COMMONS} 


Poor Law organization—through the 
Guardians. In his opinion, these elee- 
mosynary fundsought to be first expended 
before recourse was had to extraordinary 
demands — the ratepayers or upon 
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the public Revenue. He (Mr. Newde- 
gate) remembered how millions had been 
wasted upon public works in the disas- 
trous years 1847-8-9, and yet thousands 
perished, and 2,500,000 of the Irish 
people were forced to emigrate. He 
(Mr. Newdegate) admitted to the Irish 
Members opposite that their constituents 
had been injured—agricultural Ireland 
had been, and was, injured by the com- 
mercial policy of this country. In 1846, 
he had fang deputed to wait upon the 
late Mr. O’Connell to ascertain the 
course he intended to adopt with respect 
to the commercial proposals then sub- 
mitted to Parliament. Mr. O’Connell 
kept him waiting nearly three weeks for 
his answer, and then threw the whole of 
his influence, and the Irish votes he 
could command in that House, in favour 
of the then new commercial policy. 
Who, then, was responsible for the 
forced emigration of 2,500,000 of Her 
Majesty’s Irish subjects? Clearly not 
the side of the House from which he 
then spoke, who opposed the commer- 
cial policy of 1846. He (Mr. Newde- 
gate) did not see what other course Her 
Majesty’s Government could pursue, in 
prudence, with respect to Irish distress, 
than that which they had adopted, by 
relying first upon the discretion of the 
Boards of Guardians, and upon their 
own discretion, which seemed to dictate 
that the eleemosynary assistance, which 
benevolence had supplied, should be first 
expended before heavy drafts were made 
upon the rates or upon the public Reve- 
nue. If this were not done, the relief 
funds which benevolence had provided 
might be lost or wasted, and not im- 
probably the resources from the rates 
and public Revenue might also be 
wasted. The hon. Member for Dungar- 
van, in his speech, had made an admis- 
sion which, to his (Mr. Newdegate’s) 
mind, afforded a clue to the opposition 
of the relief measures now before the 
House, which might otherwise seem un- 
accountable. The hon. Member for 
Dungarvan objected to the employment 
of the Guardians in the distribution of 
these relief funds, because the Irish 
priests were not generally members of 


the Boards of Guardians. It was idle 
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to expect that the Irish priests would be 
employed as the sole or the principal 
distributors of these relief funds. The 
Irish priesthood sought to arrogate to 
themselves the exclusive function of dis- 
tributing relief. That was a pretension 
which could never be admitted. He 
(Mr. Newdegate) did not see what 
other course Her Majesty’s Ministers 
could in prudence adopt for the relief of 
this Irish distress than that which they 
were pursuing. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, that he regretted 
that the hon. Memberfor Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’ Donnell) should have raised the theolo- 
gical suspicions of the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire. In the opinion of 
the hon. Member, whom he believed to 
be most thoroughly honest, there was 
always something mystical in Irish 
politics. He begged to assure the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire that 
they, in common with him, were very 
anxious that the priests of Ireland should 
be kept out of all positions such as 
Boards of Guardians. They wished, as 
much as the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire did, that the Irish people 
should be kept free from any of the 
machinery of ecclesiasticism. He must 
point out that in this exceptional time 
in Ireland there was a very extra- 
ordinary distress throughout the whole 
country, and he considered that the Go- 
vernment ought to inform the Boards of 
Guardians how far they ought to be as- 
sisted with loans when private charity 
should cease. It had already been 
pointed out in various newspapers 
throughout England, that the time was 
now come when it was thought advis- 
able that the private charity should 
cease, and he should be very glad indeed 
if his country were not dependent upon 
private charity. At the same time, he 
must recognize the painful fact that Ire- 
land was dependent upon the aid which 
it received from Government, and from 
the benevolent people of this country 
and of the whole world. He must also 
express his opinion that the benevolence 
of individuals did not take the onus from 
the Government of informing Irish 
Boards of Guardians that when elee- 
mosynary aid should cease, the Govern- 
ment would step in and give aid. It 
was to his mind a very sorry thing 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland should publicly 
state that the Government in Ireland 
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was watching how matters were going 
with regard to the distress, while the 
Government was not prepared to assure 
the Boards of Guardians as to some de- 
finite financial policy when private as- 
sistance should cease. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land could not justify the dilatory con- 
duct of the Government by alleging 
that it had not been forewarned. So 
early as last Easter the Government was 
warned of what was impending, and 
it was only by the force of public - 
nion that, at the end of last year, the 
Government was compelled to take some 
action, and they brought in this very 
indifferent Bill. At the last moment 
they had come down, intending to de- 
feat the action which both sides of that 
House had taken with regard to this 
measure. It had been laid down and 
accepted by that House that whatever 
aid the Government should give to Irish 
landlords and tenants, it should not, at 
all events, give an undue advantage to the 
landlord over his tenant. But, in look- 
ing at the Lords’ Amendments, he found 
that one of the Amendments proposed 
by the noble Lords enabled a landlord 
to improve his property at the expense 
of his tenant. After having received the 
money by which he could improve his 
property at the expense of the Irish na- 
tion and the Empire generally, he was 
to be at liberty to throw the expense 
upon his tenants. He protested against 
that principle, because it was unjust and 
unfair to the tenant ; for it placed him in 
the hands of his landlord, and formed a 
very serious and a very dangerous in- 
strument. He hoped that the Govern- 
ment would, before the Bill was passed, 
offer some just and reasonable solution 
of this difficulty. He looked to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland to prevent the Bill passing that 
House in a form which would make it 
not a Bill for the relief of distress, but a 
Bill enabling landlords to improve their 
holdings at the expense of the country 
— and of the tenants in parti- 
cular. 


First two Amendments agreed fo. 
Next Amendment, in page 5, line 38, 


to leave out the last paragraph of Clause 
9, read a second time. 


Masor NOLAN said, that he begged 
to move, ‘‘ That this House doth disagree 
with the Lords in the said Amendment.” 
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This was an Amendment brought in by 
an hon. Member below the Gangway 
after consultation with the Law Adviser 
of the Crown. It seemed to him to be a 
very moderate Amendment, and it was 
agreed to by the Government, but had 
now been struck out by the Lords. 
The sum of £750,000 was placed in the 
hands of the landlords at a very low rate 
of interest, and with that provision he 
had no intention to quarrel. But it was 
necessary to prevent a landlord, who 
had obtained money at a low rate of 
interest from the State, raising the rent 
of his tenants on account of improve- 
ments effected by the money obtained 
from the State. Accordingly, the right 
hon. and learned Member for Lon- 
donderry County (Mr. Law) had pro- 
—_ the Amendment in question. 

hen a landlord had raised money in 
this way, and had afterwards evicted his 
tenants, the Amendment provided that 
he should not be allowed to charge the 
money so obtained against his tenant, 
and thus make him lose his claim for im- 
provements. The only object of the 
Amendment was to prevent the money 
being used as an engine in certain cases 
to evict a tenant without compensation. 
No doubt, very few landlords would take 
that course; but it was necessary to pro- 
tect the tenant in all cases. As the 
House of Lords had disagreed with the 
Amendment, he thought that that House 
should disagree with their Amendment. 
There was plenty of time to set the Bill 
up again, and, at the same time, to pass 
it during the present Session. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House doth disagree with 
The Lords in the said Amendment.””— 
(Major Nolan.) 


Mr. COURTNEY said, that he rose 
for the purpose of supporting the Motion 
of the hon. and gallant Member for Gal- 
way (Major Nolan). He thought that 
this was an alteration to which the at- 
tention of the Government should be 
closely directed. When the matter came 
on for discussion in Committee of the 
Bill, the hon. Member for Limerick 
County (Mr.Synan) proposed an Amend- 
ment; and, it being doubted whether 
his Amendment would cover the case, 
another was prepared by the right hon. 
and learned Member for Londonderry 
County (Mr. Law). After some con- 
ference with the Attorney General for 


Major Nolan 


{COMMONS} 
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Ireland, the next day the right hon. 
and learned Member for Londonderry 
County proposed a Proviso which was 
inserted in the Bill, but which the Lords 
had now struck out. That proposal by 
the right hon. and learned Member 
for Londonderry County was distinctly 
assented to by the Attorney General for 
Ireland. The justice and reason of the 
matter were so manifest that he (Mr. 
Courtney) did not understand on what 
ground the provision had been elimin- 
ated from the measure. He had no wish 
to go unnecessarily into the matter; but 
it was clear that the money was provided 
by the State, and lent at a low rate of 
interest to the landlord for the purpose 
of improvements; but the whole cost of 
the interest of those improvements was 
thrown on the tenant. Thus the whole 
burden of the advances was thrown on 
the tenant, and the landlord was simply 
an intermediary between the State and 
the tenant. The Amendment of the 
right hon. and learned Member for 
Londonderry County, assented to by the 
Attorney General for Ireland, protected 
a tenant in case of eviction under the 
11th and 4th sections of the Landlord 
and Tenant Act. The justice of the 
Amendment was so obvious that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland assented 
to it immediately. As it had now been 
struck out for some reason or other, he 
thought it devolved upon Her Majesty’s 
Government to show what objection they 
had to its being re-introduced. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the hon. 
Member had scarcely given the House a 
fair description of what occurred with re- 
gard to this Amendment. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick County (Mr. Synan) pro- 
posed an Amendment which had been 
adopted and which still stood in the Bill, 
with the object of preventing a higher 
rate of interest being charged, in cases 
where the money had been advanced at 
a low rate of interest. The right hon. 
and learned Member for Londonderry 
County(Mr. Law) then moved an Amend- 
ment which was not on the Paper, though 
it had formed the subject of a conversa- 
tion with his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General for Ire- 
land. The attention of his right hon. 
and learned Friend was suddenly called 
to the matter, and he did not have any 
opportunity of studying it closely, and 
he informed the right hon. and learned 
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Member that he did not see any harm in 
it, as he understood that it was only an 
amplification of the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Limerick County. When 
the right hon. and learned Member 
for Londonderry County proposed the 
Amendment, he (Mr. J. Lowther) con- 
fessed, at the time, that he did not like 
the words, and suggested that it should 
be disposed of on Report. The Amend- 
ment was, however, pressed; and, the 
House being in a hurry to get the Bill 
through Oommittee, it was adopted 
without discussion; and when the Bill 
came on upon Report, the right hon. 
and learned Member for Londonderry 
County was not in his place; and he 
(Mr. J. Lowther) again stated that he 
saw serious objections to the Amend- 
ment. It appeared to him that the 
Amendment was, in fact, a breach of faith 
towards those who had already obtained 
loans; and he saw very great difficulties 
in the way of its adoption. He, there- 
upon, intimated to the right hon. and 
learned Member proposing the Amend- 
ment that before the Bill obtained the 
Royal Assent, he should like to consider 
the question with him, and make some 
alterations. Inthe result, the Lords had 
now rejected that Amendment; and it 
seemed to him that the objections to it 
were very serious. A notice was issued 
‘by the Board of Works some time ago 
stating the terms upon which loans could 
be applied for. They were advertised to 
be granted in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Land Improvement Act. 
Various landowners had applied for a 
large sum of money on the faith of the 
terms so offered, and he had no hesita- 
tion in saying that, in a great number 
of cases, if they had had any idea that 
an application for a loan would place 
them in the position in which that Amend- 
ment would place them, the number of 
the loans applied for would have been 
very seriously diminished. The Amend- 
ment established the presumption that 
the improvement made was that of the 
tenant. It was already provided by the 
Bill, that a landlord should not charge a 
tenant a greater rate for the improve- 
ments than he himself paid; and he did 
not think that the full scope of the 
Amendment was realized by the House. 
The Bill provided that the tenant should 
not pay an increase of rent exceeding 
the yearly rent-charge payable for the 
loan ; that was to say, that the land- 
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owner was to be prevented from charging 
the tenant a greater rent for the im- 
provements made than the rate of inter- 
est he himself paid. This was only a 
measure for the relief of distress in Ire- 
land, and it adopted the principle of the 
Land Improvement Act, whether good 
or bad, with regard to these loans. 

Masor NOLAN said, that he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman was forgetting 
that at the end of 35 years the tenant 
would have paid back capital and in- 
terest. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the Bill 
followed the principles of the Land Im- 
provement Act. The tenant was only to 
pay an increased rent during the time 
that the improvement would last, and 
then only such an increase as would 
meet the rate of interest for the advance, 
together with the annual proportion of 
re-payment of principal by way of sink- 
ing fund. That was the general prin- 
ciple on which he maintained that these 
loans were granted. The tenant, during 
every year that he held his farm, ob- 
tained his fair share of the benefit de- 
rivable from the improvements. While 
the landlord was not to charge his tenant 
any more than he himself paid in respect 
of the improvements, he received an 
equivalent in the shape of permanent 
improvement to his land. The Amend- 
ment had been adopted without due 
consideration, and he thought that, as 
he had expressed doubts at the time it 
was adopted, and still more so on Report, 
he could not be considered as having in 
any way failed to guard the Government 
against the slightest charge of breach of 
faith in assenting to its unanimous re- 
jectionin ‘‘ another place,” and that, con- 
sidering the very serious objections which 
he felt to it, he must resist the Motion 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said;he thought 
they were debating the matter at a great 
disadvantage in the absence of the At- 
torney General for Ireland and the 
right hon. and learned Member for Lon- 
donderry County (Mr. Law). He did not 
think it probable that thosetwo right hon. 
and learned Gentlemen would agree with 
the interpretation of the Chief Reonnean 
for Ireland. If, however, the right hon. 
Gentleman was right in his interpetation 
of the previous words, there would be no 
great difficulty in the matter. In igno- 
rance, however, of the legal interpreta- 
tion, he could not help thinking that he 
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was wrong. If the words covered all 
cases, or anything like the majority of 
cases, in which improvements were made 
by money borrowed by the landlords, he 
did not think they need debate the 
matter farther; but he imagined they 
would cover but few cases, and that the 
majority would be covered by the words, 
‘‘or otherwise.” He believed the num- 
ber of cases in which awards had been 
made by the Commissioners of Public 
Works was very small. No doubt, what 
happened under the present working of 
the loans to landlords was, that money 
was borrowed by the landlords generally 
at 34 per cent interest, and the increase 
of rent charged to the tenant amounted 
to 5 per cent. That he believed to be 
the general working of the law, and it 
meant that the landlord received 14 per 
cent for the risk and trouble he had 
undertaken, an amount which he con- 
sidered to be fair. Now, however, in 
order to afford employment for the peo- 
ple, they had, as it were, to tempt work, 
and they got the landlord to employ peo- 
ple, and effect improvements by means of 
oans at 1 per cent, for which he would 
charge 5 per cent—which made a profit 
to him of 4 per cent. That, in his opinion, 
was too much. He did not mean to say 
that it was a sufficient reason for delay- 
ing a Bill so necessary to be passed as 
that before the House; but he thought 
it would be an advantage, if the measure 
could be turned out a fair one as between 
landlord andtenant. A compromise had 
been suggested by a noble Lord, in 
“‘ another place,”’ which appeared to him 
not to be unreasonable—namely— 

‘“‘ That if the increase of rent be above 23 per 

cent, then it should be within the meaning of 
the 4th section of the Landlord and Tenant 
(Ireland) Act.” 
He did not imagine that in the present 
case a compromise would be acceptable 
to both sides; but he could not help 
thinking that the words, ‘‘ above 23 per 
cent should be paid by such tenants,” 
should be inserted, and that, he thought, 
would meet the difficulty of the case. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I cannot help thinking that we 
should get into difficulty with the Bill 
were we to take the step recommended. 
This matter was decided without very 
much discussion in the House. It was 
done very quickly, and seems to have 
gone up to the other House, and to have 
been very carefully considered and 


Mr. W. FE. Forster 


{COMMONS} 
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altered; and certainly, as far as I can 
see, the alterations made by the Lords 
were made on grounds which, as stated 
by my right hon. Friend near me, are 
strong; and considerable objection to 
these words existed. The objection, to 
my mind, which is open to consideration, 
is that it would be ex post facto legisla- 
tion, if, after landlords had been induced, 
in order to effect a great object, to come 
forward and charge themselves with the 
re-payment of certain loans, then the 
terms on which those loans were made 
should be materially altered by this 
clause, which could not have been in 
contemplation by the persons who came 
‘ewaed to borrow the money. Again, 
it is not the tenants who make the im- 
provements, it is the landlord who bor- 
rows the money from the Commissioners 
of Public Works at the rate of interest 
of £3 8s. 6d. per cent, which is not con- 
sidered as a rate of interest only, but as 
interest and sinking fund. I think that 
the objection I have mentioned must be 
a great objection, and that it would be 
unfair to those who have come forward 
and taken the risk of charging them- 
selves with the working of the loans, 
to hear afterwards that the effect of their 
coming forward was to raise a claim 
against themselves on the part of the 
tenants. The landlord may find it im- 
possible to get any return for the money 
so laid out, and which is laid out not 
directly for benefiting the land, but for 
the purpose of giving employment to 
labour in time of distress. I think, 
when a landlord has had an opportunity 
of coming forward to borrow money on 
easy terms for these purposes, the value 
of which he may never afterwards see, 
it is rather hard that it should be held 
that the improvement was an improve- 
ment by the tenant, and that the tenant 
should have the advantage as against 
the landlord. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, with the in- 
dulgence of the House, he wished to 
point out that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s argument of ex post facto ap- 
plied to the whole of the Bill. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 19; Noes 
62: Majority 43.—(Div. List, No. 42.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


The two following Amendments agreed 
to. 
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The next Amendment, in page 10, 
line 8, disagreed to, and a Consequential 
Amendment made to the Bill. 


Subsequent Amendment agreed to. 


SOUTH WESTERN (OF LONDON) DIS- 
TRICT POST OFFICE BILL—[Bux 90.] 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Lbbetson, Lord John Manners.) 
COMMITTEE, 

ORDER DISCHARGED. BILL WITHDRAWN. 

Order for Committee read. 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved, that the Order for the second 
reading of this Bill be discharged. The 
Bill ought properly to be sent to a 
Hybrid Committee, and there was no 
opportunity in that Session for getting 
that Committee together. 


Motion agreed to. 
Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


VALUATION (METROPOLIS) ACT (1869) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.) 


[BILL 98.] THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, he wished to 
state that, in the opinion of those who 
took an interest in the Bill, unless powers 
were inserted to enforce secrecy, it would 
prove totally inadequate. He would, 
therefore, suggest to the hon. Baronet 
that he might be enabled to introduce 
an Amendment in “another place,” 
which would, at all events, make the 
Bill much more workable. The Bill was 
really to secure secrecy on the part of 
assessment committees with regard to 
the value of house property; but, as it 
now stood, there was no penalty and no 
means of enforcing this. The large 
number of members on these assess- 
ment committees, also, made it exceed- 
ingly difficult to prevent the leaking out 
of information which ought to be kept 
confidentially. If the hon. Baronet was 
unable to introduce an Amendment of 
the kind suggested, in ‘‘ another place,” 
he did not think the Bill would give the 
satisfaction which it was intended to 


give. 


VOL. CCLI. _[rurep sertzs. ] 
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Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the object of the Government was 
to insure the secrecy which the right 
hon. Gentleman had pointed to as ne- 
cessary in the Returns. If the House 
would read the Bill a third time, then 
he would inquire into the matter, and 
would endeavour, supposing he found 
that the existing Act did not contain 
the power which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman desired for enforcing secrecy 
upon the members of assessment com- 
mittees, to insert those powers in 
‘‘another place.” 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


LIVERPOOL CORPORATION (LOANS, &c.) 
[COMPOSITION OF STAMP DUTY.] 


COMMITTEE. 
Matter considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. MONK said, he could not find 
that there was any such Bill in the Vote 
Office; and it was, therefore, impossible 
that it should be read a second time. 
He looked for an explanation as to what 
the Bill was. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he must point 
out to the hon. Member for Gloucester 
that he was under a wrong impression. 
There was a Private Bill before the 
House authorizing the Corporation of 
Liverpool to raise a loan, with the con- 
sent of the Treasury. The Committee 
on that Bill would sit to-morrow; but it 
was necessary before that Committee sat 
that a Resolution should be passed en- 
abling the Committee to sit. 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise a 
charge of seven shillings and sixpence for every 
full sum of one hundred pounds of Consolidated 
Stock, and also for every fractional part of one 
hundred pounds of Consolidated Stock, which 
may be issued to any holder by ithe Corporation 
of Liverpool within seven days after the issuing 
of such Stock, to be paid to the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue in lieu of Stamp Duty on 
Transfers of Consolidated Stock, Stock Receipts, 
Coupon Certificates, and Coupons. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow, 


at Two of the clock. 
House adjourned at Two o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 12th March, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commirrer — Report— 
Office of the Clerk of the Parliaments and 

. Office of the Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod [No. 41]. 

Pustic Bits — First Reading — Consolidated 
Fund (No. 1)*; East India Loan (East In- 
dian ilway Debentures) * (36) ; India 
Stock (Powers of Attorney) * (37); Valuation 

Metropolis) Act (1869) Amendment* (38) ; 
lind and Deaf-Mute Children * (39); Muni- 
cipal Corporations (Property Qualification 
Abolition) * (40); Army Discipline and Regu- 
lation parma Common Law Procedure 
and Judicature Acts Amendment * (44). 
Second Reading—Road Debts on Entailed Estates 


(Scotland) * (29). e 

Committee — Report — Solicitors Remuneration * 
(16-42); Limitation of Actions* (17-48) ; 
Beer Dealers Retail Licenses (27); Artizans 
Dwellings Act (1868) Amendment Act (1879) 
Amendment * (21). 


SOUTH AFRICA~ZULULAND—SUR.- 
RENDER OF ARMS. 


OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION, 


Viscount SIDMOUTH said, that, 
owing to an accident a Question which 
he had placed on the Notice Paper of 
the previous day, and which he had then 
postponed, did not appear on the Paper 
of to-day. He, however, asked the per- 
mission of the House to now put it, as 
he believed his noble Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies had 
expected it to appear on the Paper, and 
was prepared to answer it. Their Lord- 
ships were aware that one of the main 
conditions of the settlement of Zululand 
was that the Chiefs should deliver up 
the arms, not only of the Native troops, 
but those also which had been taken out 
from our troops. He was not able to 
find by any Reports in the Blue Books 
that this condition had been observed. 
He desired to know whether those arms 
had been, or were in process, of being 
delivered up? Nothing so much im- 
pressed upon the Native African mind 
the fact of being beaten as the having 
to deliver up arms. He understood that 
none of the Martini-Henry rifles, but 
only old muskets had been given up. 
The Colony of Natal had a great future 
before it, if it was left in peace; but it 
was impossible to regard the state of 
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the Colony as secure so long as the Zulus 
were left in possession of arms which 
they had proved themselves so tho- 
roughly capable of using. Furthermore, 
he wished to point out that the British 
authorities at the Cape had not received 
anything like the number of King’s 
cattle said by Sir Garnet Wolseley to 
be in possession of Cetewayo during the 
war and confiscated to us by the terms 
of the settlement. He had mentioned 
the name of Mr. John Dunn more par- 
ticularly because it was understood that 
that person had considerable influence 
over the Natives, and that his word was 
accepted amongst them as law. The 
Government must look to him to keep to 
the terms of the Treaty he had entered 
into, and to use his influence with the 
Chiefs to do the same. He did not wish 
to say anything against Mr. John Dunn, 
who was an able man; but he put the 
question to their Lordships, whether it 
was a good thing for Zululand that a 
person possessing the peculiar views of 
Mr. Dunn should have been put in the 
country to represent the White man and 
Her Majesty’s Government? Wherever 
the influence of the White man was felt 
it should be accompanied by at least the 
outward sign of Christianity. It un- 
fortunately happened, however, that 
Mr. Dunn had matrimonial tendencies 
which did not find acceptance in this 
country either in quality or in quantity. 
It was said that he held with plu- 
rality of wives. Mr. Dunn also spoke 
disrespectfully of the Book on which 
the religion of Christianity was founded, 
and he had impeded the introduction of 
missionaries into Zululand. As for 
Natal, all that was required for the de- 
velopment of the great natural resources 
of that Colony was European honesty 
and European civilization. The noble 
Viscount concluded by asking the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether any report has been been re- 
ceived from the British Resident in Zulu- 
land stating the number of. guns, 
Martini-Henry rifles, and other war like 
stores, as well as of the late King’s cattle, 
that have been delivered up in confor- 
mity with the conditions of peace ; and 
whether the new Chiefs of Zululand, in- 
cluding Mr. John Dunn, are and will be 
held responsible for the fulfilment of 
those conditions ? 

Eart GRANVILLE drew attention 
to the fact that the noble Viscount’s 
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Question not being on the Paper for that 
evening, it was not in accordance with 
the Rules of their Lordships’ House that 
the noble Viscount should have put 
that Question, and in doing so made 
some interesting observations on an im- 
portant subject, the introduction of 
which in that way was likely to lead to 
a debate. ; 

Eart CADOGAN, in reply, said, that 
the irregularity to which the noble 
(Earl Granville) had called attention 
had originated with him. On the pre- 
vious evening his noble Friend (Vis- 
count Sidmouth) asked him to inform 
the Clerk at the Table that he would put 
his Question that day. He forgot to do 
so in time to have the Question entered 
on the Paper. His noble Friend said 
he had seen no Reports of any surrender 
of arms in Zululand; but if he would 
turn to page 258 of the Blue Book he 
would find this passage in a despatch 
from Sir Garnet Wolseley— 

‘Firearms have been surrendered -by the 
people to the number of about 5,000—as large a 
proportion as I expected with any certainty to 
obtain. The total number owned before the 
war by the people is estimated by those best in- 
formed in the matter at 8,000. Even if we allow 
for an under-estimate in this number, we have, 
I think, when counting the arms that have been 
lost or destroyed in action and destroyed by our 
patrols, received fully half the number in the 
country.”’ 


That account was sent on the 30th of 
September, and received here on the 9th 
of October. In a despatch received on 
the 25th of October it was stated that 
several small quantities of arms had 
been sent in. The condition to which 
his noble Friend had referred was in 
these terms— 

‘“‘T will not import or allow to be imported 
into my territory, by any person upon any pre- 
tence or for any object whatsoever, any arms or 
ammunition from any part whatsoever, or any 
goods or merchandise by the sea coast of Zulu- 
land, without the express sanction of the Resi- 
dent of the division in which my territory is 
situated; and I will not encourage, or promote, 
or take part in, or countenance in any way 
whatsoever, the importation into any part of 
Zululand of arms or ammunition from any part 
whatsoever, or of goods or merchandise by the 
sea coast of Zululand, without such sanction ; 
and I will confiscate and hand over to the Natal 
Government all arms and ammunition and goods 
and merchandise so imported into my territory ; 
and I will punish by fine or other sufficient 
punishment any person guilty of or concerned 
in such unsanctioned importation, and any 
person found possessing arms, or ammunition, 
or goods, or merchandise knowingly obtained 
thereby.” 





That condition was signed by all the 
Chiefs, including John Dunn. The in- 
structions to the British Resident in 
reference to those matters were— 

“In dealing with the Chiefs, you will impress 
upon them that all the King's cattle now belon; 
to the British Government, and must be hand 
over to you. Any of these cattle received by 
you should be sent to the senior Commissariat 
officer at Maritzburg. All the guns in the 
hands of the ig also belong to the British 
Government. e Chiefs have promised to 
surrender these guns, and they must surrender 
them quickly, if they wish to stand well with 
the British Government.” 


There was no Report since the 25th of 
October from the authorities—from the 
Lieutenant Governor, or the High Com- 
missioner—but Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment presumed that the operation of 
restoring the arms was being carried 
out. The Colonial Office had written to 
Sir Garnet Wolseley for a Report of all 
the arms delivered up to the latest 
period. There was no Report as to the 
delivering up of cattle. 


HIGHWAYS AND LOCOMOTIVES 
(AMENDMENT) ACT, 1878. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Eart DE LA WARR said, he desired 
to call attention to the operation of the 
Highways and Locomotives (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1878; and asked, If it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to propose any alteration or amendment 
of this Act during the present Session ? 
Also, to move for a Return of parishes in 
each county in England and Wales 
which are not included in highway 
districts. The noble Earl said, the 
object of the Act was, he presumed, to 
provide a substitute for turnpike trusts. 
The present law operated in many cases 
unequally, unfairly, and unjustly, throw- 
ing excessive burdens on the ratepayers. 
In one case he believed that 175 per cent 
had been added to the rates. As a rule, 
it had increased the expense of maintain- 
ing highways. Some roads, which were 
now parish roads, ought to be made main 
roads; but, in many cases, the parishes 
had no means of bringing the matter 
before the magistrates. A better sys- 
tem would be to have all highways made 
main roads, except those which the magis- 
trates decided should remain parochial 
roads. As to the increase of rates, 
great relief had been given to the rate- 
payers in this country of late years in 
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several ways—by the payment of the 
salaries of the Poor Law officers, by the 
assistance given to lunatic asylums, and 
the large amount paid towards the police 
rate—and something of a similar kind 
might be done with regard to the high- 
ways—as payment of some portion of 
the salaries of their officers. He begged 
to ask the Question which stood on the 
Paper in his name, modified by substi- 
tuting for the words ‘‘ during the pre- 
sent Session,’”’ the words ‘‘ when Parlia- 
ment re-assembles.”’ 


Moved, “That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for Return of parishes in each 
county in England and Wales which are not 
included in highway districts.’’ — (The Earl 
De La Warr.) 


Viscount MIDLETON complained 
that the existing Act had given rise to a 
very expensive staff of officials, and that 
their duties were not so efficiently dis- 
charged as they had been before. The 
amount of taxation thrown on parishes 
which had no turnpike roads was very 
serious. The practice of spreading the 
rates over wide districts naturally led to 
an increase of the rates, because the 
various localities had no interest in keep- 
ing them down. Then the rates fell 
heaviest on those who used the roads 
least. A very simple remedy, which 
would partially meet the case, was to 
put the main roads at once under the 
care of the county surveyor, making him 
responsible for the contract, and revert- 
ing, to a certain extent, to the old system 
with respect to the parish roads. 

THe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that he did not intend 
to follow the noble Earl into the very 
large subject of the incidence of local 
taxation which he had raised. His noble 
Friend wished to know whether the Go- 
vernment would deal with this question 
on the re-assembling of Parliament, and 
he was evidently very sanguine as to the 
result of the next Election. It was im- 
possible for Her Majesty’s Government 
to say, with anything like certainty, 
what they would do when that Parlia- 
ment re-assembled. His noble Friend 
had objected greatly to the system of 
highway districts, which, he said, did not 
lessen the expense of the roads in the 
country ; but he forgot, in connecting 
that with the Act of 1878, that it was 
the Act of 1864 which brought that sys- 
tem into operation, and that it was the 
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Act of a Government with which the 
present Administration had no connec- 
tion whatever. Then his noble Friend 
found fault with the system of ‘‘ disturn- 
piking”’ the roads in the country; but 
the Committee which gave its recom- 
mendations on that subject was com- 
posed of men who were well qualified to 
advise upon it, and his noble Friend 
would find it difficult to set up the old 
system of turnpikes again throughout 
the country ; but the Act of 1878 modi- 
fied, to a certain extent, the Act of 1864. 
He did not adopt the view taken by his 
noble Friend, because he thought that 
under the present law every parish in 
the country had an opportunity of bring- 
ing its case, as regarded roads, before 
the magistrates, who were the authorities 
best able to deal with it. For the magis- 
trates to go over the country declaring 
what roads ought not to be main roads 
would be a cumbrous proceeding; and 
he demurred altogether to the statement 
of his noble Friend as to the alleged 
grievances of the parishes under the Act 
of 1878. It had lessened, and not in- 
creased, the expenses of the high roads. 
In any case, whether as to consolidation 
or amendment, future legislation must, 
of course, very much depend upon the 
fate which the Government would have 
to meet in the course of the next few 
weeks. As to the Return moved for by 
his noble Friend, it could not be com- 
piled in a perfect form till after the 25th 
of March; and he would, therefore, urge 
on his noble Friend the advisability of 
allowing the matter to stand over until 
Parliament re-assembled. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
would feel no regret personally if Her 
Majesty’s present Advisers should not 
have an opportunity, as a Government, of 
bringing in a Bill when the new Parlia- 
ment assembled ; but, if not, they would 
at least have the great consolation of not 
being called upon to try and amend the 
Highways Act of 1878. That Act was 
condemned almost unanimously by coun- 
try gentlemen and farmers, whatever 
might be their politics, as a supreme and 
total failure. It was founded on the false 
principle of compelling people to per- 
form a work for which they were in- 
competent. He did not think that it 
would be possible to go on long under 
the present system, al any Government 
that should be in Office after the General 
Election should propose an amendment 
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of the law. Some sort of uniformity 
was necessary, and they had gone from 
bad to worse. 

Tae Eart or REDESDALE (Cuatr- 
mAN of OCommitreEs) thought that the 
highways district system worked well ; 
but it was unjust to throw the main- 
tenance of the main roads upon the dis- 
tricts. The abolition of the turnpike 
system was a great error; because 
brewers and tradesmen, who used the 
roads very much, did not contribute their 
fair proportion towards the maintenance 
of the roads. The true system, he be- 
lieved, was totake tolls. It was a very 
difficult subject, and required much con- 
sideration; but he confessed that the 
only way to maintain roads was to make 
those who used them pay for them. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


ARMY—SHORT SERVICE SYSTEM—RE- 
PORT OF THE DEPARTMENTAL COM- 
MITTEE.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or GALLOWAY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther the Report of the War Office Com- 
mittee appointed under the presidency 
of General Lord Airey to inquire into 
the causes of the ‘‘ breakdown”’ of the 
“‘ Brigade Depot” and ‘‘ Short Service”’ 
systems has yet been received, and when 
it is proposed to lay that Report upon 
the Tables of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment? He did not wish to raise a de- 
bate on the subject at present, and there- 
fore confined himself to asking the 
Question. 

Viscount BURY, in reply, said, that 
in his Question the noble Earl put the 
word ‘‘ breakdown” in inverted commas. 
If the noble Earl was under the im- 
pression that the Commission had been 
appointed to inquire into the ‘“ break- 
down” of the system, he demurred to 
that, and must ask the noble Earl for his 
authority ? 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY said, 
that last Session, during debates in that 
and the other House of. Parliament, the 
system had been described as one which 
had broken down. In their Lordships’ 
House a noble Earl (the Earl of Long- 
ford) went the length of saying that on 
going to one end of the House he heard 
a noble and gallant Officer describe the 
system as “‘ rotten ;”” and on passing to 
the other end of the House he heard 
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another noble and gallant Officer repeat 
that it was ‘‘ rotten.” 

Viscount BURY said, that he must 
demur to the form in which the Question 
had been put. He did not admit that 
any breakdown had occurred. There 
were defects in the system which were 
acknowledged, and Government deter- 
mined there should be a Commission to 
inquire into the subject. But, looking 
at the way in which the Army had 
lately borne the strain of two wars on a 
peace establishment, it could not be 
fairly said that the system had broken 
down. The Government had deter- 
mined that there should be a Commission 
consisting exclusively of military men, 
to inform them of the view taken by the 
Army of the question. But this inquiry 
was for the information of Government 
in the first instance, and the action to 
be taken upon it would be taken on the 
responsibility of Government. It was 
not, therefore, intended to make the 
Report public at present. The Report 
had been presented yesterday, but was 
not yet in type, and he could not say 
when it would be laid on the Table of 
the House. 

Lorp DORCHESTER said, that, al- 
though he objected to the word ‘‘ break- 
down” and the other elaborate terms 
which had been used, he felt very deeply, 
as an old soldier, the present state of the 
British Army. He thought that his noble 
Friend the Under Secretary had been 
somewhat flippant in criticizing such an 
expression. He thought that the word 
‘‘ shortcomings ”’ would have been more 
appropriate. It had been his intention to 
ask simply whetherthe Commission which 
had been appointed in July last, and 
which had been talked about and de- 
bated upon in ‘another place,” had 
come to any conclusion? He would ask 
to be allowed to call to the recollection 
of their Lordships the sensible speech of 
a Scotch Duke (the Duke of Buccleuch) 
last Session upon the subject of Brigade 
Depots. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that he must call attention to the fact 
that the Question had been put and 
answered, and that there was then no 
Motion before their Lordships’ House. 

Lorp DORCHESTER asked to be 
allowed to say that the noble Duke to 
whom he had referred had spoken of a 
breakdown in the Brigade Depét system 
in his part of the world. 


Service System. 
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Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, it 
was right for him, as a Member of the 
Commission, to mention to their Lord- 
ships that the inquiries of the Commis- 
sion, and the conclusions at which they 
had arrived, were at present a profound 
secret. 


BEER DEALERS RETAIL LICENSES 
BILL—(No. 27.) 
(The Earl Stanhope.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill.” —( Zhe Earl Stuahens} 


Lorpv ABERDARE was understood 
to ask whether those persons who ob- 
tained licences under this Bill would 
have to apply annually for a renewal? 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, that the 
Bill was not the Bill of the Government, 
but had been introduced into the other 
House of Parliament by an independent 
Member, and only dealt with a very 
small matter. The change in the law 
it proposed was very slight. If any 
Amendments were made in the Bill 
there might be no time to obtain the 
assent of the other House. [The noble 
Earl was understood to answer the Ques- 
tion of the noble Lord (Lord Aberdare) 
in the negative. ] 

THe Kart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he thought nothing was more absurd 
than to bring in a little Bill of this kind 
to make an exception to the general law. 
It would introduce a complete anomaly 
into the law; and he was surprised to 
see their Lordships agreeing to a Bill 
like this on the eve of an Election, 
simply because of the advantage it 
might give the Government in the coun- 
try. There was a distinct difference 
between certain licences, and this Bill 

roposed to break down that distinction. 

he Bill would do very little good; but 
he did not think it would do any harm. 

Eart STANHOPE remarked, that the 
noble Earl who last spoke had stigma- 
tized this measure as a trumpery little 
Bill. Then why should he make such a 
fuss about it? 

Lorp DENMAN said, that the front 
Opposition Bench seemed so sure of ob- 
taining Office, that they might add the 
control of the Licensing Committee in 
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the next Parliament. He had seen in 
the newspaper (Zhe Echo) that a noble 
agitator had had a fall in the Vale of 
Aylesbury, and so, like about to be vic- 
torious Cesar, had taken possession of 
England ; but very often— 
“ Minaces 
‘“‘Turpe solum tetigere mento ;”’ 

and it was perfectly ridiculous to sup- 
pose that the country would be influenced 
by the constant and petty criticisms to 
which, on the part of noble Lords oppo- 
site, a Ministry on its trial had been un- 
fairly subjected. 


Motion agreed to ; House in Committee 
accordingly. 


Department (Ireland). 


Bill reported without Amendment; 
and to be read 3* on Monday next. 


House adjourned at half past Six 
o’ clock, till To-morrow, 
Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 12th March, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrix—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [March 11] reported. 

Ways anp Mrans—considered in Committee— 
Resolutions [March 11] reported. 

Pustic Brits — Ordered — First Reading—Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue * [111]; Consoli- 
dated Fund (Appropriation) *. 

Select Committee—Report—Medical Act (1858) 
Amendment (No. 3) * [No. 121]. 

Committee—Report—Third Reading—Army Dis- 
cipline and Regulation (Annual) * [106], and 
passed. 

Reported without Amendment — Medical Act 
(1858) Amendment (No. 3) * [67]; Medical 
Act (1858) Amendment (No. 2) * [37]; Medi- 
cal Act (1858) Amendment * [10]; Medical 
Appointments Qualifications * [71]. 

[Bills not further proceeded with.] 

Third Reading—Consolidated Fund (No. 1) *; 
Common Law Procedure and Judicature Acts 
Amendment * [80], and passed. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
QUESTIONS. 


—onior—- 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (IRELAND) 
— SALARIES OF INSPECTORS OF 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


Masor NOLAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, If the Inspectors of 























Elementary Education in Ireland are 
aid at the same rate as the English 
Teasckters? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said, 
that they were not paid the same sala- 
ries, and possibly the hon. and gallant 
Member might be aware that the scale 
of salaries in the two countries were 
entirely different, that of Ireland being 
lower in amouzt than that of England. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION (IRELAND) 
ACT. 


Mr. P. MARTIN asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, What steps, if 
any, have been taken on the part of the 
Government to give effect to the provi- 
sions contained in the Act passed last 
Session to extend the benefits connected 
with University Education in Ireland; 
have the Chancellor, Vice Chancellor, 
and Senate of the University proposed 
to be established under the said Act, or 
any and which of them, been as yet 
appointed, and would he state the names 
of those persons so appointed ; and, if 
the appointments to the Senate have not 
been completed, when does he anticipate 
the same will be completed and made 
known ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, steps have 
been taken on the part of the Govern- 
ment with regard to this matter, and a 
Charter has been prepared and is nearly 
ready. The Chancellor and the Members 
of the Senate have already been named ; 
and if the hon. and learned Gentleman 
refers to the Act, he will see that, under 
its provisions, the Vice Chancellor is to 
be appointed by the Senate itself. As 
to the names of the Senators, I cannot 
say when the appointments will be for- 
mally announced. 

Mr. P. MARTIN: Might I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, When the Char- 
ter and the names will be made known 
to the public ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Under present 
circumstances, as a good many of those 
concerned will be otherwise engaged 
for a short time henceforward, I cannot 
say precisely when the information will 
be given to the public; but it will be 
soon. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND)— 
DISTRIBUTION OF SEEDS. 


Mr. P. MARTIN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Has any 
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power been given to Receivers under the 
Court of Chancery in Ireland to purchase 
and distribute, on such terms and in 
such manner as may be deemed by them 
advisable, seeds amongst those tenants 
under the Court who may be now un- 
able to purchase seeds ; and, if not, has 
the Court of Chancery power to imitate 
in this respect the example shown by 
many landlords in Ireland ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I am given to 
understand there is no power given by 
law to carry out the proposal which the 
hon.andlearned Gentleman suggests; but 
he is, no doubt, aware that the supply 
of seeds in the distressed districts will 
be made under the Boards of Guardians 
under the operation of the Statute re- 
cently passed by Parliament. 

Mr. P. MARTIN: Might I ask, 
Whether, in point of fact, under these 
circumstances, the right hon. Gentleman 
will give directions to the Local Govern- 
ment Board to schedule all the Unions 
in Ireland, and not to restrict the dis- 
tribution of seeds to those in the pre- 
sent Schedule? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I fear I 
would not be keeping faith with Parlia- 
ment if I scheduled the whole of the 
Unions in Ireland. The Local Govern- 
ment Board have scheduled, I believe, 
up to the present time, 117 Unions in 
Ireland for the purpose of seed supply. 
Of course, each Union will be considered 
on its own merits; but the hon. and 
learned Member will see that I cannot 
undertake to schedule all of them. 

Mr. O’;CONNOR POWER: Perhaps 
it would be convenient now for the right 
hon. Gentleman to answer the Question 
of which I have given Notice—If it is 
true that some of the Boards of Guar- 
dians in Mayo decline to grant loans of 
seed oats and seed potatoes to farmers 
holding land under a £4 population; 
and, if so, whether he will take steps to 
carry out the Clause of the Act provid- 
ing for the issue of such loans to farmers 
holding land under £4, as well as to 
those of a higher valuation ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I have not 
heard, previous to the Notice given by 
the hon. Member, that any Report such 
as that to which he alludes has been 
presented. I sent a message to Ireland 
to make inquiries, and I find that no 
such statement has come before the 
Local Government Board. I learned the 
other day that four Boards of Guardians 
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in Ireland had declined to grant loans, 
and the Local Government Board ad- 
dressed to them a positive order, re- 
uiring them to put in the provisions of 
the Seed Act; and the decision at which 
the Boards fortunately arrived was 
that they would comply with the Act. 
As I stated in the House the other day, 
the duty of all the Boards of Guar- 
dians is to confine themselves to carrying 
out the provisions of the Act. I never 
heard any idea about drawing a line 
on account of the amount of the valua- 
tion, and, as far as I know, there has 
been no distinction of the kind drawn. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) ACT 
—RETURN OF LOANS. 


Masor NOLAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, If, before 
the Dissolution of Parliament, he will 
lay upon the Table a Return of the 
amount of money which has been bor- 
rowed by each barony in Ireland under 
the provisions of the Relief Act ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I see, Sir, no 
aor to issuing the Return asked 
or. 


LOCAL COURTS OF BANKRUPTCY 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. CALLAN: Sir, in the absence of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General, I would ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, What are the 
intentions of Her Majesty’s Government 
with respect to the Local Courts of Bank- 
ruptcy (Ireland) Bill? It has not been cir- 
culated as yet, and I see that it is set down 
for second reading on Monday. I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, If itis the 
intention of the Government to proceed 
with the Bill, which last year was so 
oagge opposed, in the absence of the 

rish Members, who last year had 
Amendments on the Paper? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: It is intended to proceed with 
the Bill, and I suppose there will be a 
debate on iton Monday; if not, we shall 
proceed with it on the earliest possible 


day. 


Afterwards, 

Mr. CALLAN asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether, seeing the 
three pages of Amendments that were 

laced on the Paper with regard to the 

ill by both Members for the City of 


Mr. FJ. Lowther 


{COMMONS} 
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Aucsiliary Forces. 


Dublin, the Member for the City of 
Limerick, the Member for Kilkenny, and 
five other Members, he would still 
persist in forcing on the Bill in their 
absence ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he was afraid he 
could not give an answer to that Ques- 
tion in the present state of the Order 
Book. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND)—THE 
DUNDALK UNION. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, as President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether the 
Board of Guardians of the Dundalk 
Union have made application to have 
that Union placed on the Schedule and 
have been refused; and, whether the 
Local Government Board should not 
have directed them to place it on the 
list of Scheduled Unions, in accordance 
with that demand ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said, 
as the hon. Gentleman knew, there were 
two classes of Schedules—one was for 
the purpose of granting loans to land- 
lords, and the other for the purpose of 
enabling loans for seed to be granted. 
With regard to the first, notice to the 
Board of Works was required by the 
29th February, and it was too late now 
to take action in that. With respect to 
the other Schedule, he could not say, at 
the present moment, whether Duadalk 
was on the list or not; but he would in- 
quire. 


ARMY — THE AUXILIARY FORCES — 
EASTER MONDAY VOLUNTEER RE- 
VIEW—THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


Generat SHUTE (for Mr. Asusvry) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether, having regard to the expense 
incurred in Brighton and elsewhere in 
connection with the contemplated Easter 
Monday Review, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can modify any existing regula- 
tions in such way as to allow the pro- 
posed review to take place? 

Coronet STANLEY: I regret, Sir, 
to say I do not see my way to recom- 
mend any modification of the existing 
Regulations. The Regulations provide, 
as I stated the other day, that no as- 
sembly of Volunteers is to take place 
between the issue of a Writ for the 
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election of a Member of Parliament and 
the nomination or election day, in any 
borough or county where their head- 
quarters may be. Apart from the diffi- 
culties existing at Brighton, there would 
unquestionably be great inconvenience 
in allowing the Regulations to be re- 
scinded in other places where Volun- 
teers would have to assemble. I am 
very conscious of, and feel deeply for, 
the disappointment which may be occa- 
sioned to those at Brighton and else- 
where concerned in this Review ; and, 
as I have before said, I hope the autho- 
rities will be able, in the event of the 
Review taking place at Whitsuntide, to 
afford similar facilities to those which 
they were prepared to grant at Easter. 
I do not see my way to recommend what 
has been proposed by some persons— 
namely, that a short Act of Parliament 
should be passed to enable the Review 
to take place. Ido not think it would 
be right, nor do I think it would be 
practicable, if it were proposed. I am 
not prepared to waive the Regulations 
under Section 16, which I have power 
to do, or to alter them for this particular 
occasion; nor do I think it would be 
right or wise to do so. At the same 
time, I feel very much for the expense 
to which persons have been put locally 
and otherwise. If any facilities can be 
given by the authorities after Easter, 
at Whitsuntide, or at some other time, 
I shall be ready to grant them. 

GenerAL SHUTE: As the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman has spoken of 
postponing the Review, will he state 
what arrangements he would propose to 
make in the event of its being held at 
Whitsuntide ? 

Cotonet STANLEY : Well, Sir, I can 
only state what my present opinion may 
be as to arrangements which might be 
made; but, of course, it must rest with 
the authorities when the time comes to 
deal with the question. I would say 
that if I should have to deal with the 
matter I should endeavour to see what 
difficulties there were in the way—what 
difficulties there would be at Whitsuntide 
which had notexisted at an earlier period; 
and I should endeavour, by local inquiry 
or otherwise, to see how those difficulties 
could be overcome. By local arrange- 
ment some compromise might be arrived 
at if there were difficulties as to cost and 
so forth; but if that were regarded as 
impracticable, I should endeavour to 
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give such facilities as the Government 
eould afford in connection with Brighton 
or elsewhere, and to make the best ar- 
rangements of which the circumstances 
of the moment would admit. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—BULGARIA—THE 
VARNA RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Mr. MAC IVER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to interfere, either in con- 
junction with the other Great Powers, 
or without such co-operation, to compel 
the Bulgarian Government to fulfil the 
conditions of the Treaty of Berlin, signed 
on the 13th July 1878, so far as it relates 
to the Varna Railway Company ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, Her Majesty’s 
Government have been in communica- 
tion with the Government of the Prin- 
cipality upon this question; and Her 
Majesty’s Diplomatic Agent at Bucharest 
has given, and will continue to give, the 
utmost assistance in his power to pro- 
eure a full execution by the Bulgarian 
Government of the stipulations contained 
in the Treaty. They trust, and there is 
every reason to believe, that the Govern- 
ment of the Prince is animated by an 
earnest desire scrupulously to execute 
his obligations in that respect. 


MERCANTILE MARINE — TRANSMIS- 
SION OF SEAMEN’S WAGES — THE 
“MIDGE” SCHEME, 


Mr. RITCHIE asked the President 
ofthe Board of Trade, Whether, in view 
of the fact that one of the results of the 
scheme under the management of the 
Board of Trade, commonly called the 
‘*Midge”’ Scheme, for the transmission 
of seamen’s wages, is to take out of the 
east of London considerable sums of 
money which would otherwise be spent 
there, while at the same time, from the 
scheme being’ confined to London, no 
money is transmitted to it, he will, if the 
scheme is to be continued, be prepared 
to extend it to other Ports of the King- 
dom ? 

Viscount SANDON : Sir, I agree 
that it would appear hardly reasonable 
that men who land in London should 
have facilities for transmitting their 
wages away from London, under what 
is known as the ‘‘Midge” scheme, 
whereas those who land at the outports 
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should have no facilities for transmitting | 
their wages to London, if their homes | 
are here. I am happy to say that this 
scheme for the transmission of wages, 
the credit of which is due to the ad- 
mirable exertions of one of the perma- 
nent officers of the Board of Trade, has 
been eminently successful as regards 
the Port of London. Inward bound 
ships, under it, are met by officers con- 
nected with the Board of Trade before 
the crews land ; and the seamen are in- 
formed that, if they desire it, as soon as 
they are able to land, arrangements will 
be made by which railway tickets will 
be provided for them, so as to enable 
them at once to go off to their homes 
without the usual disastrous waiting 
about the purlieus of the docks, and that 
their wages will be transmitted to the 
port where they live. A large number 
of men have gladly availed themselves 
of this benefit, and as much as £50,000 
has been transmitted in this way during 
the two years in which this scheme has 
been in operation. I have been so satis- 
fied with its effect in London, and have 
found it so acceptable both to ship- 
owners and men, that during the last 
few months I have made arrangements, 
with the cordial co-operation of the local 
2 pgm by which the same system 
will be established very shortly at Liver- 
pool, on the Clyde, at Cardiff, at Ply- 
mouth, at Bristol, Dundee, Shields, and 
Swansea. I have good hopes of being 
able to extend still further a system 
which I have no hesitation in saying, as 
I did not originate it, promises to be 
one of the most hopeful arrangements 
for improving the condition of British 
seamen and for meeting the increasing 
desire of the sailor for a better state of 
things. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—TURKEY AND 
GREECE — RECTIFICATION OF THE 
FRONTIER—THE COMMISSION. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Commission on the 
Greeco-Turkish frontier question pro- 
posed by Her Majesty’s Government 
will be composed of representatives of 
the Powers Signatories of the Berlin 
Treaty only; and, whether it is thereby 
intended to admit Turkey and exclude 
Greece from representation on that 
Commission ? 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the hon. Baronet 


is, I am sure, aware that this proposed 
Commission arises out of the Protocol, 
and that it will, therefore, be composed 
of Representatives of the mediatory 
Powers. I will answer the last part of 
the Question in the negative. 


Indian Troops to Malta. 


THE PROPOSED MINISTER OF COM- 
MERCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


Str BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther the Government is disposed to give 
effect to the Resolution of the House of 
last Session in favour of the appoint- 
ment of a Minister of Commerce and 
Agriculture, of adequate position and 
authority, either by a reconstitution of 
the Board of Trade and a Secretary for 
Agriculture, or otherwise ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER: Mr. Speaker, this is a matter 
which has, of course, been under the 
consideration of the Government, and 
communications have taken place be- 
tween the Departments principally in- 
terested in the subject-matter to which 
it refers. The difficulties and objections 
which were stated in debate to the very 
great change which was insisted upon 
in the House have rather grown than 
diminished in the course of examination, 
and we have not been able to arrive at 
a satisfactory conclusion with regard to 
the best steps to be taken; but we do 
hope to be able to make some improve- 
ments in the direction of the Resolution 
of the House, though without going to 
the full length of that Resolution. I am 
not able, at the present moment, to make 
any further statement. 


AFGHANISTAN—THE WAR—EXECU- 
TIONS AT CABUL—GENERAL ROBERTS’ 
REPORT. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, a good 
many Questions have been asked, es- 
pecially by the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke), 
with reference to the Report of General 
Roberts; and, therefore, I take the ear- 
liest opportunity of informing the House 
that we have now received the Report, 
and at once lay it on the Table. 


THE DESPATCH OF INDIAN TROOPS 
TO MALTA—THE RETURN OF COST. 


Mr. COURTNEY (for Mr. Mon- 
DELLA) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 














chequer, If he will state approximately 
the number of officers, men, horses, and 
camp-followers brought from India to 
Malta and Cyprus in the year 1878, to- 
gether with the cost of transport from 
and to India; also of the cost of provi- 
sions, pay, and allowances; also allow- 
ances to soldiers’ families in India, and 
of all other expenses incidental to and 
consequent upon the bringing of the 
Indian troops to the Mediterranean, 
whether defrayed out of Imperial or In- 
dian funds? 

Taz CHANCELLOR ortuz EXOHE- 
QUER: Sir, I have made inquiries 
upon this subject both at the India Office 
and at the War Office, and I have taken 
out the information which I have re- 
ceived from those two Offices and put it 
together. I find that of European 
officers there were 128 sent from India to 
Malta, and 115 sent to Cyprus. Of Eu- 
ropean troops, there were 336 sent to 
Malta and 178 to Cyprus. Of. Native 
officers, 126 were sent to Malta and 116 
to Cyprus; and of Native troops, 5,540 
were sent to Malta and 5,045 to Cyprus. 
Of horses, there were 1,340 sent to 
Malta and 730 to Cyprus. Of camp- 
followers, 2,511 went to Malta and 1,777 
to Cyprus. As to the cost of transport 
from and to India, the cost is stated at 
£486,439 2s. 7d. That represents the 
sum that was mentioned by my hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State for 
India yesterday as £470,000 approxi- 
mately ; but it is stated more precisely at 
£486,000. That givesthe whole of the 
information of which the India and War 
Offices are now in possession; but, in 
addition, there is a third item, which 
comes from the Navy—I think from the 
Admiralty. The cost of provisions, pay, 
and allowances, including allowances to 
soldiers’ families, in India, and all other 
expenses incidental to and consequent 
on the bringing of the troops from India, 
whether defrayed out of Indian or Im- 
perial funds, is £310,230, which makes 
a total of approximate estimate of 
£796,670. I have, however, been in- 
formed that there has been an estimate 
received from the Government of India, 
which shows a probable expenditure of 
about £50,000 in excess of that total. 
That isthe point on which adjustment is 
still to be made, and which has rendered 
it impossible to lay a formal statement 


on the Table. A telegram has been sent 
to India for further information on this 
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point; but no answer has yet been re 
ceived. 

Mr. FAWCETT inquired what por- 
tion of the expense would be borne by 
India ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER: Although the phrase ‘‘ whether 
defrayed out of Indian or Imperial 
funds ”’ occurs in my answer, the whole 
of the expense will be borne by Eng- 
land. Whatever may have been paid 
out of Indian funds will be repayable 
= the Imperial Exchequer, I appre- 

end. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE DISSOLUTION. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER intimated that the most con- 
venient course for taking the discussion 
on the Budget Resolutions would be on 
the reading of the Probate Duty Bill, 
instead of on the second reading of the 
Budget Bill, as the alteration of the 
probate duty could not be discussed on 
the Budget Bill, but the general finance 
of the  sadidbsbe could be discussed 
on the Probate Duty Bill. He, there- 
fore, proposed to put the Probate Bill 
down as the first Order on Monday. It 
would also be necessary to bring in a 
Bill to give effect to the proposed ex- 
tinction of the Debt by altering the 
amount of £28,000,000 set apart for the 
payment of the Debt to £28,800,000. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that as he 
spoke on the subject yesterday,he might, 
perhaps, be allowed to say now that he 
entirely agreed with what had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

Sm HENRY JAMES wished to know 
what was to be done with the Corrupt 
Practices Bill, and suggested that it 
should not be taken until Monday, as a 
good many of the legal Members, who 
were interested in the Bill, had gone 
away, under the impression that it would 
be postponed until then. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER consented to defer it until Mon- 
day. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL wished to 
know whether Scotland was to be left 
out of the Bill or not? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER pointed out that his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
would move an Amendment to exclude 
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Scotland from the operation of the clause 
as to the conveyance of voters. 

Mr. ONSLOW wished to know whe- 
ther there was any truth in the report 
that the House would not sit every day 
next week, as it would be convenient for 
hon. Members to know ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR ortue EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he should be glad 
if he knew himself. Of course, the 
Government would not ask the House to 
take the trouble of meeting if there was 
no important Business to go on with. 
But there was certain Business that 
must be got through before the Dissolu- 
tion, and certainly it would be necessary 
to sit two or three days next week. The 
Government proposed to take Tuesday 
and Wednesday for Government Busi- 
ness, and whether they would get through 
their Business on Thursday or Friday 
he could not say; but it would be neces- 
sary to sit pretty near the end of the 
week in order to send up the Finance 
Bills to the Lords in time to enable the 
other House to discuss them. 


Supply—Report. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY—LORD 
AIREY’S COMMITTEE. 


In reply to General Suvre, 

Coronet STANLEY said, that the 
Report of Lord Airey’s Committee on 
the Organization of the Army had been 
signed within the last few days and pre- 
sented. It was a very voluminous docu- 
ment, and he was unable to give any 
pledge at this moment as to when it 
would be laid upon the Table of- the 
House. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o— 
SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [11th March] reported. 


First Resolution agreed to. 
Second Resolution read a first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Resolution be now read 
a second time.”—(Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 


Smr GEORGE CAMPBELL asked for 
an explanation as to the nature of the 
Treasury Chest in South Africa? It 
appeared to him to be simply a euphuism 
for almost unlimited licence to the co- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 
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lonial authorities and commanders to 
put their hands into the pockets of the 
British taxpayer. On a former occasion, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer explained the 
source from which the military chest in 
South Africa was replenished. He had 
said that bills were drawn by the South 
African authorities on the Treasury in 
this country at a long date, and that they 
were paid some months afterwards. He 
(Sir George Oampbell) wished to know 
if there was no check on the practice, 
and whether these bills were drawn with 
some previous authority from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ? He would like also 
to know whether this practice was to be 
confined to the campaign in South Africa, 
or was to be extended to the other Co- 
lonies, so that military authorities might 
have power to establish a military chest, 
and supply it by billsdrawn upon us? It 
seemed that this money they were now 
called on to vote was not expended upon 
British troops; but that some disturbance 
having taken place in this Colony, the 
Governor called on the Colonists to fight 
their own battle, and, for fighting their 
own battle, paid tiem out of the pocket 
of the British taxpayer. It seemed to 
him that there was great inconvenience 
attaching to this practice. The conse- 
quence of getting money so easily was 
that the Colonists would never repay the 
principal. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had a sanguine hope that they 
would repay it; but that hope was never 
likely to be fulfilled. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was perfectly aware of 
the inconvenience that attached to the 
system of drawing upon the Treasury 
Chest; but, at the same time, it was by 
no means easy to find a remedy. It was 
absolutely necessary, when an Army was 
in the field, that there should be means of 
supplying that Army ; and upon the re- 
quisition of the general commanding, 
the officer in charge of the Treasury 
Chest made advances upon the autho- 
rity of the commander. That being 
done, he informed the Government at 
home, and provision was made in a pro- 
per manner by a Vote in Parliament for 
supplying the sums that had been so 
drawn. In this case, the draft was made, 
and the sum advanced on the order, not 
of any full authority, but of Lord 
Chelmsford, who wasincommand. He 
thought it necessary to make the draft, 


Supply— Report. 
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and the money was paid by the com- 
missariat officer. The Treasury was ad- 
vised of it in the usual way, and pro- 
vision had been made for it. The ques- 
tion of the mode in which the money 
should be supplied, whether it should be 
kept always on the spot, or whether they 
should adopt the more convenient prac- 
tice of drawing bills on home, was a 
matter of detail. The question of autho- 
rity for drawing on the Treasury Chest 
was one of serious character. He quite 
admitted it was open to considerable 
abuse, though he was not prepared to 
say it had been abused. On the other 
hand, it was a power they could not take 
away without causing considerable in- 
convenience in the field. He hoped they 
might be able to consider the matter, 
and see whether any better arrange- 
ment could be adopted. He would not 
go into the question of the prospects of 
re-payment further than to say that he 
thought the hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
George Campbell) somewhat understated 
the probability of their receiving sub- 
stantial re-payment. 

GenERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, it appeared to him they were dis- 
cussing a question of money expended 
in war operations in South Africa in- 
stead of considering whether the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had really power to order 
any expense on account of the war, with- 
out the previous sanction of the House 
of Commons. Although he quite agreed 
that the Commander-in-Chief must be 
allowed to exercise his judgment in re- 
spect to advancing money out of the 
Treasury Chest, still the exercise of that 
judgment ought not to be carried out 
without some justification with regard to 
hisinstructions and powers. It ought to 
be shown to the House what authority was 
_ given to the commanding officer in the 
field to use the public money, some of 
which, at least, appeared to have been 
sanctioned for war purposes beyond the 
range of the command of Lord Chelms- 
ford. He, therefore, as the question had 
been raised as to the power of Lord 
Chelmsford to draw on the Treasury 
Chest, now raised the question of the 
right of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to supply any money on account of the 
war for South Africa. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Remaining Resolutions agreed to. 
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WAYS AND MEANS—REPORT. 
Resolutions [11th March] reported. 
Resolutions read a first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the said Resolution be now read 
a second time.” —(Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 


AFGHANISTAN—THE WAR—EXPENSES 
OF MILITARY OPERATIONS. 


RESOLUTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT, in rising to call at- 
tention to the apportionment of the cost 
of the War in Afghanistan, and to 
move— 

‘That, in view of the declarations which 
have been officially made that the Afghan War 
was undertaken in the joint interests of En 
land and India, this House is of opinion that it 
is unjust to defray out of the Revenues of India 
the whole of the expenditure incurred in the 
renewal of hostilities with Afghanistan,’ 
said, he proposed to do so with the ut- 
most brevity and succinctness. If the 
premisses laid down by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on the previous evening, with 
respect to the expenses of the war, had 
been correct, the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman would have been un- 
answerable; and had the Afghan War 
been truly an Indian war, he (Mr. 
Fawcett), like the right hon. Gentleman, 
for the sake of maintaining the financial 
independence of India, so far from bring- 
ing forward his Motion, would have been 
the first to oppose any proposition of the 
kind. But, asthings were, he would be 
able to show that the premisses of the 
right hon. Gentleman were in entire con- 
tradiction to what had been said on the 
subject by the most influential Members 
of his own Government, and also a flat 
contradiction of his own action last Ses- 
sion. He would trouble the House with 
very few quotations; but there were some 
of such extreme significance that he had 
a right to call upon the Government for 
an explanation of them. The four 
Members of the Government to whose 
utterances he should refer were the Prime 
Minister, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the Viceroy of India; 
and he would be able to show, beyond 
all possibility of dispute, that, unless 
their language was to be cast aside as 
unmeaning, the Afghan War could not 
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be regarded as a purely Indian affair. 
Now, the Prime Minister, when asked 
in the other House, had stated that the 
war was not an entirely Indian war, 
but was partly undertaken to maintain 
the influence and character of England 
in Europe. The Foreign Secretary had 
again and again said that, in order to 
understand the policy of the Govern- 
ment, it was necessary for the country 
and for Parliament to remember that 
our proceedings in Afghanistan were a 

art of the great Eastern Question. 

he Chancellor of the Exchequer, too, 
after having emphatically declared the 
importance of maintaining the financial 
independence of India, had admitted 
the responsibility of England for some 
part of the cost of the war by himself 

roposing a loan of £2,000,000, free of 
interest. That fact alone, and its asso- 
ciation with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, was a virtual admission of the 
legal and equitable responsibility of 
England for a part of the expense; 
otherwise, why should the loan have 
ever been advanced at a time when the 
eredit of India was not affected, and 
when it would have been easy to raise 
the money in England? Of course, if 
the House had not admitted the responsi- 
bility of this country, it would have 
been better to allow India to raise the 
money herself. He came next to the 
opinion of the Viceroy of India, and 
laid particular stress on his words, be- 
cause the noble Lord had since com- 
pletely shifted his ground. Two years 
ago, when the Afghan policy of the 
Government was before the House and 
the country, with a view to its approval, 
no opportunity was lost in exhibiting the 
war as an instance of a great Imperial 
policy; but now, when the bill had to 
be paid, the operations in Afghanistan 
were represented as a mere Frontier 
war. ‘The Viceroy, soon after his arrival 
in India, in a memorable speech in de- 
fence of the policy of the Government, 
never used a single expression which 
could justify the conclusion that the war 
was simply a Frontier war. His words 
were— 

“Tcame to India; and just before leaving 
England for India I had frequent interviews 
with Lord Salisbury, the then Indian Secretary, 
and I came out specially instructed to treat the 
Indian Frontier question as an indivisible part 
of a great Imperial question, mainly depending 
for its solution upon the general policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government.” 


Mr. Fawcett 


{COMMONS} 
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After that declaration, he (Mr. Fawcett) 
could not conceive how the Government 
could ask the House to sanction the pro- 
ceeding that India should pay the cost 
of this war on the ground that it was 
simply an Indian war. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had stated on the pre- 
vious evening that it would be a misfor- 
tune if the Indian Government were 
allowed to engage in war at the expense 
of England; and that, no doubt, was 
true enough. But we should involve 
India in a similar, or even a worse, mis- 
fortune if all the cost of the Afghan 
campaign were thrown upon her people, 
for the Government of England were 
carrying on a war for their own pur- 
poses, and to maintain the influence and 
character of England in Europe, and 
they threw the expense of that war upon 
the Indian people, who were not a self- 
governing people, and who must pay 
the bill whether it was just or unjust. 
Regarding the matter merely from the 
point of view of commercial morality, 
he would ask hon. Members what would 
be thought of a man who entrapped his 
partner in an undertaking of which, 
while only partly benefiting, he would 
have to pay the entire cost? The hon. 
Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow) 
seemed, the night before, to be glad that 
this discussion was about to be raised, 
because, he said, the Conservative Party 
would be able to make some political 
capital out of it, by describing the 
Liberal Party as wishing to increase the 
burdens of the English taxpayers by the 
payment of the whole expenses of the 
war. Had the hon. Gentleman such a 
mean and contemptible opinion of the 
English people as to suppose that any 
electioneering advantage could be gained 
by associating the name of his Party 
with an act as shabby as it was unjust 
and ungenerous? If so, he wished the 
hon. Member joy of such an electioneer- 
ing cry; and if any advantage could be 
gained by it, he willingly made hon. 
Gentlemen opposite a present of that 
advantage. For himself, there was no 
issue on which he (Mr. Fawcett) would 
rather fight an election than on the one 
whether this country should save its 
pockets at the expense of the poor and 
helpless people of India on such a pre- 
text ; for he could not believe they would 
gain any popularity by pursuing a course 
which was unjust, inequitable, and, as 
he believed he could show, illegal. He 
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knew perfectly well the two arguments 
which would be used against him. It 
would be said that the Government of 
India wished to pay the bill, and that 
the financial condition of India had 
lately much improved. But the Go- 
vernment of India need not, in any 
pi sett country, necessarily be 
the Representative of India. It was 
true the Viceroy and his Council said 
that India ought to pay the bill; but 
then there was this significant fact— 
that all the unofficial Members of the 
Council, without a single exception, con- 
sidered it unjust that India should bear 
the entire burden. As to the improve- 
ment in the financial condition of India, 
that had nothing to do with the ques- 
tion. Even if her financial condition 


were worse than it was last year, valuing |. 


as he did the financial independence of 
India, he would say, if India were equit- 
ably bound to pay the expenses of the 
war, she ought not to come to that 
House for a single shilling. But in what 
did this improvement consist? Two 
branches of the Revenue of the most 
uncertain kind were admitted to. have 
improved. Indiahad obtained £1,900,000 
more from the most precarious and fluc- 
tuating revenue of opium, and had lost 
less by £1,000,000 on the exchanges 
than was expected. Who could predict 
what the “engi would be next year? 
Circumstances might make them more 
unfavourable. The rate of exchange 
depended upon the amount of remittances 
which India had to make to England ; 
£2,000,000 were advanced to India last 
year; consequently next year, as these 
£2,000,000 would not be forthcoming, 
the remittances from India to England 
would have to be increased to that 
amount. Therefore, the rate of exchange 
would be more unfavourable. What 
was the position of India at present, in 
consequence of our refusal to make any 
contribution to the expenses of the 
Afghan War? Three years ago, certain 
taxes were imposed on India for a special 
purpose—that of reducing the Debt in- 
curred on account of famine, and also of 
enabling public works to be carried out 
which might be described as famine pre- 
vention or relief works. These taxes 
were burdensome, and the most solemn 
assurance was given to the Indian people 
that not a single shilling of them should 
be devoted to any other purpose but the 
direct or indirect relief of famine. The 
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Government, however, had appropriated 
every penny of those taxes imposed for 
the relief or prevention of famine to the 
expenses of the Afghan War. They had 
not reduced by a single sixpence the 
debts incurred in the famine years; on 
the contrary, so great were their finan- 
cial exigencies, they were obliged—and 
the Viceroy said it was a most unfor- 
tunate necessity—to diminish now by 
£1,000,000, andnext year by £2,000,000, 
the amount to be spent upon those pub- 
lic works, the great securities against 
famine. They were devoting those taxes 
to a war which, they said, had been un- 
dertaken to maintain the character of 
England in Europe. Did they think that 
right? Why, it was not only unjust 
and inequitable, but illegal, because, by 
the Government of India Act of 1858— 
at least that portion of it which dealt 
with the employment of Indian troops 
beyond the Frontier— when Indian 
troops were so employed not in an 
Indian war, the expense should be borne 
by England. What was our policy to- 
wards self-governed Colonies and to- 
wards india, not self-governed? In the 
self-governed Colony of the Cape we had 
a war for which we were not responsible. 
Who was to pay for it? It would cost 
the English people something like 
£5,000,000. In India, there was a war 
for which the Indian people were not 
responsible—a war which grew out of 
our own policy and action in Europe ; 
and we were going to make the Indian 
people, who were not self-governed and 
were not represented, pay every six- 
pence of the cost. That consideration 
was a most instructive one, because it 
brought out in striking relief the charac- 
ter and nature of this proposal of the 
Government. Whatever might be the 
fate of the appeal he was making to the 
House—and he did not think there was 
much chance of its success—he had 
reason to know that the policy of the 
Government with respect to the expenses 
of the Afghan War did not meet with 
the approval of their independent sup- 
porters outside the House. It was a 
remarkable fact, a fact which did infinite 
credit to the English Press, that it was 
those journals which had most con- 
sistently supported the foreign policy of 
the Government that most persistently 
asserted it was unjust and ungenerous 
to make India pay the entire cost of the 
war. ‘They had taken up that line be- 
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cause they saw clearly that it was abso- 
lutely impossible to defend the Afghan 
policy of the Government and to defend, 
at the same time, what the Government 
were doing with regard to its expense. 
If he were a supporter of the Govern- 
ment and of its Afghan policy, he would 
be more anxious than he was now to see 
the Motion he was about to make carried, 
because he knew no way in which that 
that policy was more likely to be dis- 
credited in the estimation of the English 
people. He should not, therefore, cease 
to endeavour to strip the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government of its Imperial 
tinsel, and exhibit it in its naked form. 
‘Yes,”’ they said, ‘‘we have gone in 
for a spirited foreign policy; but we are 
afraid to ask the English people to con- 
tribute a single sixpence towards it ; all 
our spirited foreign policy ends in this— 
that the cost of our policy is not to be 
borne by England, but be thrown on 
defenceless India.” If he thought about 
nothing but Party advantage, he would 
let the Government go on as they were 
now doing, because nothing would give 
the Liberal Party a greater advantage. 
But, in spite of that, he ventured to make 
one more earnest appeal to the Govern- 
ment, because he knew that any Party 
advantage which might be gained would 
be mere dust in the balance compared 
with the harm certain to be inflicted on 
our rule in India if we gave the Indian 
pore reason to suppose that we were 
ess solicitous for their welfare because 
they had no power to influence our deci- 
sion, or to decide the fate of the Govern- 
ment. He begged, in conclusion, to 
move the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, he rose with 
great pleasure to second the Resolution 
of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), and he would 
do so nothwithstanding the threat that 
had been uttered in the House during 
the previous evening—namely, that those 
who voted for it would soon discover 
that the people of this country would 
object to being called upon to pay for the 
Afghan War. He was sorry to think 
that any such argument had been used, 
and he would be still more sorry if it was 
likely to deter anyone from voting for 
the Resolution now before the House. 
In his opinion there was no case in which 
it could be shown that this country had 
shirked its responsibility, or had shrunk 
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from any sacrifice which right and jus- 
tice demanded. Some time since he had 
been travelling on the Continent, and 
he there met with a German Professor, 
who expressed the opinion that if ever 
England were dragged down from her 
high position it would be by her Indian 
Empire, where her responsibilities were 
so great. That would be the result, un- 
less we treated India fairly and justly; 
and he (Mr. Rathbone) thought that un- 
less we discharged our responsibilities to 
India with ability, energy, and self- 
sacrifice, England would have to suffer. 
It was because he felt thus strongly on 
the question that he would not hesitate 
to vote for the Resolution of his hon. 
Friend. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“‘in view of the declarations which have been 
officially made that the Afghan War was under- 
taken in the joint interests of England and 
India, this House is of opinion that it is unjust 
to defray out of the Revenues of India the whole 
of the expenditure incurred in the renewal of 
hostilities with Afghanistan,”—(Mr. Fawcett,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question pre osed, ‘‘That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
Basstion.” 


Mr. ONSLOW said, he entirely dif- 
fered from the opinion which the hon. 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. Rathbone) 
had quoted ; they need not be afraid of 
England being dragged down by India. 
The Resolution moved by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) spoke of 
‘“‘the Afghan War being undertaken in 
thejointinterests of England and India;”’ 
but any war undertaken in India was 
‘‘in the joint interests of England and 
India.”” No war undertaken in that 
country could properly be described as 
purely an Indian war. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Hackney had drawn a parallel 
between what he called a co-partnery 
between A and B, where A spent a great 
deal of money, and B refused to ‘pay his 
share. But there was no analogy, for 
India was a consenting agent, and could 
not, therefore, repudiate the cost of the 
war which had taken place. The hon. 
Gentleman said the Viceroy had changed 
his opinion. He (Mr. Onslow) would 
read an extract from an Indian news- 
paper, in which the Viceroy had ex- 
pressed his opinion on this subject in the 
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moststatesmanlikemanner. Lord Lytton, 
in replying to a deputation, said— 


“Gentlemen, you have reminded me of the 
declaration made by my Predecessor, that in all 
financial questions the true interest of the people 
of India is the only consideration which the 
Government of India has to regard. I unreser- 
vedly approve and adopt that declaration, and 
whatever may be the further action of the Go- 
vernment of India on this important question, it 
will certainly be taken with exclusive reference 
to what we conscientiously conceive to be the 
highest, the widest, and the most permanent in- 
terests of the people of India. You have stated 
that the Indian Revenue has been burdened 
with the cost of the Afghan War under a recent 
Resolution of Parliament. I doubt, gentlemen, 
if there has ever been in modern times a war in 
which such brilliant and substantial successes 
have been achieved with so small a sacrifice of 
men and money, or with such little assistance 
from the taxpayers. The community is most 
directly benefited by its results; but, asa matter 
of fact, the Government of India, in providing 
for the cost of this just, unavoidable, and hitherto 
successful war, has been assisted in a spirit of 
marked liberality by the Government and Par- 
liament of England. It is my conviction, how- 
ever—and I state it in the belief that it will not 
be disputed by the wisest, the most far-seeing, 
and the most patriotic of Her Majesty’s Indian 
subjects—that it would be a disgrace and an in- 
glorious confession of weakness on the part of 
India to acknowledge that she, an Empire 
covering a continent and ing a popula- 
tion of 200,000,000 souls, with a Revenue of 
more than £50,000,000, and an Army of 
200,000 soldiers, cannot avenge an insult, assert 
her dignity, secure her frontiers, or maintain her 
rights by a war against the barbarous prince 
of a comparatively small and poor country, adja- 
cent to her own territory, without isplacing the 
financial, resources and disturbin; e military 
organization of the whole British Empire.” 


The present Government could not be 
blamed for having neglected Indian 
affairs; for it was well known that Indian 
subjects had taken up a great portion of 
the time of that Parliament, and that 
was the third time the present discus- 
sion hadcomeon. Something had been 
said of the finances of India; but even 
after the cost of the war and of the 
great military lines of railway there was 
a substantial surplus at the present time. 
He denied that there had been any re- 
duction in the public works of India ; but 
he believed it would be found that the 
great military lines of railway would be 
greatly more beneficial to India, especi- 
ally in case of famine, than any doubtful 
irrigation works, which often turned out 
financial failures. No stronger evidence 
could be given of the fairness of throwing 
the expense of the war on India than 
the testimony of Sir John Strachey and 
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the Viceroy, who had spoken out in such 
statesmanlike terms. In the case of the 
Mutiny, the expense was thrown on the 
Indian finances, and in the case of the 
first Afghan War, this country bore no 
part of the expenses. The Afghan War 
was not a thing of yesterday. It was 
long foreseen. The evil day, which had 
been postponed, had come at last; but 
it had, both in this country and in India, 
done a vast amount of good. It had 
welded the Nativesof India morefirmly to 
them than before. It had been the means 
of dissipating altogether the seditious 
writing in the Indian newspapers; and 
from all the accounts he had received he 
would say there never was a time when 
the people were more contented with 
British rule. He had great faith in the 
future of that great country, which, he 
trusted, would always be ruled by such 
statesmen as the present Viceroy. 

Mr.GLADSTONE: Sir, Ishall not de- 
tain the House at anygreat length ; but it 
appears to me the reasonings of the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down (Mr. 
Onslow) are pervaded by a spirit of 
optimism which would enable him to ex- 
press the liveliest satisfaction at, and find 
proofs of the greatest prosperity in, any 
serious circumstances, however menacing 
and however disagreeable. The hon. 
Member says that the analogy drawn by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Hack- 
ney (Mr. Fawcett) under the figures A 
and B has no application at all, because 
he, B, was not a consenting party. That 
is the spirit of optimism carried to ex- 
travagance, when a Gentleman of great 
intelligence, like the hon. Member, can 
stand up in this House and say, that in 
his deliberate judgment, the people of 
India have consented to the Afghan War 
through the official documents of the 
Viceroy of India. If that be so, it ap- 
pears to me that to maké such a state- 
ment as that the judgment of the Viceroy 
is a sufficient expression of that of the 
people of India, is an expression of para- 
dox really surprising, and such as is 
rarely heard among us. 

Mr. ONSLOW: I spoke of the whole 
Government of India—the supreme Go- 
vernment, not merely of the Viceroy. 

Mr. GLADSTONE; Well, take the 
Government of India, though I do not 
see how the hon Gentleman mends his 
case, or how it can matter one fig whether 
it was the Viceroy alone, or the Viceroy 
together with various important officers 
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dependent upon him, and named and ap- 
pointed by him. But the hon. Gentle- 
man entirely omitted to notice the obser- 
vation of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Hackney, that the unofficial Members 
of the Viceroy’s Council, who, in the 
feeblest possible degree, but yet in some 
degree, exhibit the representative ele- 
ments, are not parties consenting to the 
policy of the Viceroy. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said the people of India were 
most happy and contented — [Mr. 
Onstow: Hear, hear. |—God forbid that 
I should suppose that the grave errors, 
and, I am afraid, something worse than 
errors, of the past two or three years 
have wiped from the minds of the people 
of India the recollection of many years 
—one might almost say generations— 
of enlightenment and steady effort to 
ae their happiness and prosperity. 
ut here, again, is it possible to con- 
ceive a more strange method of proof 
than the hon. Gentleman has adopted ? 
He says that the people of India and 
the Government have been welded more 
closely together, and he proves it by 
showing that in the Native Press there 
has been no expression of dissent. I 
have no doubt about the integrity of his 
mind; but he must surely remember that 
an Act has been passed which places the 
Native Press as much at the mercy of 
the Viceroy as the Russian: Press is at 
the mercy of the Czar, and that, under 
the circumstances, the Native Press be- 
comes useless for the purpose of expres-, 
sing Native feeling. It surely requires 
great logical gallantry to find in the 
silence of the Native Press that they 
have been welded to us more than ever, 
and that the great work of securing 
their happiness and contentment has 
been ee by the withdrawal of all 
the liberties which have been peacefully 
enjoyed by them under a series of great 
statesmen. The hon. Gentleman thinks 
that this attack of ours on an established 
Mohammedan country is a mode of con- 
firming our Empire over the hearts 
and affections of the Mohammedans of 
the East. That is not a subject I wish 
to apa in this House; but I am com- 
pelled to record my strong dissent from 
the doctrine of the hon. Member, who 
here, again, seems to me to enjoy powers 
of optimism in such a degree that he 
can transform into arguments, for hisown 
purposes, all the circumstances of the 
ease which ought to suggest conclusions 
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diametrically the opposite. The hon. 
Member is greatly satisfied with the ex- 
ceedingly solid and substantial surplus 
of the ficeaaio of the Government of 
India. We are all greatly pleased that 
the Government of India should so far 
be relieved from the presence of its 
immediate embarrassments; but, with- 
out taking a desponding view of the 
subject, I marvel at the sanguine tem- 
perament of a Gentleman who, upon 
looking at the excess which has come to 
our. Revenue from opium, is able to des- 
cribe that as solid and substantial. 
Money is money, and its solidity is the 
same from whatever source it is derived, 
and whatever odour it may unfortunately 
have gathered. But with regard to the 
future, I say that the whole nature of 
our br revenue ought to be a per- 

etual warning and caution to us. The 

ndian Revenue never can be solid and 
substantial so long as it is largely de- 
pendenton the opium revenue. Again,the 
hon. Member omitted to say how much of 
this solidity and substance was contri- 
buted by the Famine Fund of 
£1,500,000, which was expressly raised 
for a particular purpose, and now 
totally diverted from that puprose. 
Yet, according to the declarations made 
by the Indian officials themselves when 
the Famine Fund was raised, it is 
no partof the surplus at all, except as a 
matter of account. Unless our eyes de- 
ceived us in all we read of those formal 
official declarations of the highest official 
authorities in India, this was money 
which was to be entirely set apart from 
all ordinary purposes of the Government. 
It is now absorbed into those ordinary 
purposes, if, indeed, the extraordinary 
i. which the Viceroy, supported 

y the Government at home, has been 
engaged in, can be called ordinary pro- 
posals. But the whole separate and 
special character of that fund, which was 
established by official declarations, re- 
peated and reiterated—I will not say 
usque ad nauseum, but certainly usque ad 
satietatum—is done away with, and the 
money is absorbed. The provision for 
Famine is nowhere, but it still figures 
in the Budget as part of the solid 
and substantial surplus. In my opinion, 
my hon. Friend the Member for Hack- 
ney has made good his case; but 
whether he will press his Resolution 
I do not know. There is a certain 
amount of unreality about the debates 
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of men over whom the sword of Damocles 
is hanging, not only because of the fears 
they may entertain, but because of their 
multitudinous engagements. That is 
one of the great objections, and one of 
the great inconveniences, of all Disso- 
lutions of Parliament which take place 
in the middle of the Session, and one of 
the great objections to the peculiar and 
unprecedented mode of bringing about 
a Dissolution which has been adopted 
on the present occasion. Still, I think 
it fair and right to say that, in my 
opinion, my hon. Friend the Member 
for Hackney has completely made good 
his case. His case, as I understand it, 
has not received one shred of answer. 
Subtle arguments have been used, which 
go to the extent that every war that is 
ever made in India must be considered 
to be in some sense in the interests of 
India. But that is not the question. 
A distinction has been drawn historically, 
and by Members of the present Govern- 
ment, between wars of a local character 
and wars of an Imperial character ; and 
in the speech of the Prime Minister, the 
speech of Lord Salisbury, and the speech 
of the Viceroy of India, and, I think, 
my hon. Friend said, in a speech by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, this Afghan 
War has been distinctively recognized as 
partaking of the character of an Imperial 
war. I suppose if the Zulu War had 
been carried on by Indian troops, and at 
the expense of India, the mght hon. 
Gentleman would have said—“ It is all 
right, because India has an especial in- 
terest in all the concerns of the Empire.”’ 
That distinction has been laid down by 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government. 
This war has been described as one which 
possesses features which give to it the 
character of an Imperial War. Under 
these circumstances, my hon. Friend 
says that England, recognizing the fact, 
and recognizing the total incapacity of 
the people of India to bear the expense, 
ought not to charge the expense of the 
waron India. He has putit moderately, 
and he says, in effect, we ought not to 
charge the entire expenses of the war on 
Indian Revenue. It may be said in 
answer to that, that we have not charged 
the entire cost of the war on India, in 
consequence of the small contribution 
which was made by the Government last 
year of £2,000,000 without interest. But 
I think not merely a small sum like that, 
but what my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer would call a solid 
and substantial sum ought to be borne by 
this country at the very least. Nor can 
we tell what disastrous pressure this war 
will put on Indian finance, and you have 
not the smallest idea where it will end, 
what its cost will be, or how it will bear. 
We have a very remarkable declaration 
about delays in rendering accounts from 
India, and in consequence of those delays, 
we do not know what we are spending, 
and small figures are presented to us 
while large figures are yo te repared 
for us. The first Afghan War has been 
referred to as a precedent. I did not 
suppose anyone knew or had any ideain 
regard to the first Afghan War what the 
excuse was, and the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Onslow) seems unfortunate in re- 
spect of his speech on that point. He 
says—‘‘ Do not call on the people of 
England to pay for this war, because 
they did not pay for the first Afghan 
War.” But you must remember that 
the first Afghan War, although at first 
appearance a military success, came to 
be an object of as universal condemna- 
tion, and I might say almost of universal 
detestation, by the whole of the people 
of this country, as any war which has at 
any time stained our hands or the pages 
of our history. At the time the late Mr. 
Roebuck endeavoured to persuade the 
House of Commons to censure the 
Ministry under whom the war was made 
after it had gone out of Office; and it 
was only with the greatest difficulty, 
and through the wise and patriotic ex- 
ertions of the late Sir Robert Peel, that 
that Vote of Censure was kept off. I 
hope that, whatever the precedents which 
are quoted in this matter, we shall hear 
no more of the precedent of the first 
Afghan War, with regard to which 
everyone of us must be inclined to say 
that whatever was done in the war was 
a very wise and good precedent for not 
doing the same thing now. With refer- 
ence to this expenditure, I am surprised 
to hear, in what purports to be a report 
of a speech of the Governor General of 
India, this statement— 


“That the Government always distinctly 
repudiated any notion of treating the proceeds 
of new taxes as a separate fund.” 


It is, perhaps, not very convenient that 

the policy of the Viceroy should be de- 

fended and set forth in speeches, and if 

it was done in that way, I think it 
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would be convenient that we should 
have those speeches from authentic 
quarters. But that speech contains some 
comments which I wish to allude to. 
The Viceroy speaks in his speech of an 
allegation, which he describes as ‘‘ Mr. 
Gladstone’s last allegation,” ‘‘ that the 
Indian Government had deliberately 
falsified its military accounts to conceal 
the real cause of the Afghan War.” To 
this the Viceroy seems to reply. I will 
only detain the House with a brief ex- 
planation of what really took place. It 
never was my allegation. I never al- 
leged what is here imputed to me, be- 
cause I never knew it. What I did was 
that I simply mentioned it as the allega- 
tion of others, as being given to me 
with such presumption and an appearance 
of truth that I thought it right to give 
it public mention in order that, if in- 
correct, it might be contradicted. I 
am afraid this is an evidence that the 
Viceroy in this, as in former instances, 
has commented on documents which he 
has never read. I am quite sure he is 
wholly incapable of deliberate mis-re- 
presentation, as a man not only of dis- 
tinction, but of honour; but I have 
noticed the most extraordinary dis- 
crepancies between official documents 
which wereinour hands, and the Viceroy’s 
account of them; and I have no doubt 
that this must have been owing to his 
having received a description of the do- 
cuments second-hand. The allegation 
which has been circulated here, and 
which is a very serious one, is an allega- 
tion which can be perfectly well-disposed 
of. As to the accuracy or inaccuracy of 
it, the Government will be able to give 
us the means of fairly judging. It 
was to the effect that the smallness of 
the figures of the war charge was owing 
to the fact that a very large amount of 
material had been withdrawn from stores 
in England and India, and had not been 
replaced. Now, I think that when alle- 
gations of this kind are made, it is well 
that they should be answered. I hope the 
allegations will be entirely answered, for, 
when they come into circulation, if not 
founded on fact, they should be at once 
contradicted. Therefore, out of respect 
to the Viceroy, I think it right to make 
this explanation. As regards the sub- 
stance of the Motion, I cordially em- 
brace the doctrine of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Hackney. There is not 
a constituency in the country before 
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if it were the poorest and most dis- 
tressed in the land, if it were composed 
of a body of men to all of whom every 
addition of a farthing for taxes was a 
sensible burden, and before them I 
would be glad to stand, and plead that 
when we have made in India a war, 
which our own Government have de- 
scribed as in part an Imperial war, we 
ought not for a moment to shrink from 
the responsibily of assuming at least a 
portion of the cost of that war, in cor- 
respondence with that declaration, in- 
stead of making use of the law and ar- 
gument of force, which is the only law 
and the only argument which we pos- 
sess, or apply, to place the whole of this 
burden on the shoulders of the people of 
India. 

Mr. BALFOUR said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich had touched upon every subject of 
dispute in that House during the last 
three years with regard to India, con- 
cluding with a reference to a controversy 
between himself and the Viceroy. If he 
(Mr. Balfour) rightly understood the 
complaint of the right hon. Gentleman 
against the Viceroy, it consisted in this 
—that the Viceroy had quoted a certain 
assertion, and described it as ‘Mr. 
Gladstone’s last allegation.” The right 
hon. Gentleman considered that to be an 
incorrect statement, because he had not 
made the allegation himself. But+if the 
Viceroy had said—‘‘ The last allegation 
to which Mr. Gladstone has given wide 
publicity,” he would have been distinctly 
accurate. The right hon. Gentleman, 
therefore, in his (Mr. Balfour’s) opinion, 
had not so much to complain of as he 
seemed to think. The distinction was 
really nothing like so material as the 
right hon. Gentleman appeared to sup- 
pose; for if the allegation was not his 
own, he had lent the weight of his great 
name to give wide currency to it. With 
regard to the question raised by the hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), he 
was glad to think that it was not intro- 
duced as a Party question. He was 
always sorry when Indian matters were 
treated as Party questions; and, of 
course, it would be particularly disas- 
trous so to treat them on the eve of a 
General Election. The hon. Member 
for Hackney had told the House that 
there was not a constituency in England 
which would not think that the Govern- 
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ment were doing wrong in connection 
with the Afghan War his hon. Friend 
thought, therefore, that the Government, 
in pursuing their present course, were 
doing something which would injure 
them with the country; and he (Mr. 
Balfour) might, therefore, defend the 
oman of the Government without laying 

imself open to being told that what- 
ever he might say was with a view to 
the forthcoming Election. The hon. 
Member for Hackney, when he con- 
tended that the expense of the Afghan 
War, being an Imperial matter, ought 
to be borne in part by England, must 
be prepared to admit that all expendi- 
ture incurred by England for Imperial 
ton should also be borne in part 

y India ; and, once that principle ac- 
cepted, a vast number of difficulties 
would arise. It would simply be im- 
possible to apportion exactly the liability 
of the two countries in matters which 
affected each, such as, for instance, the 
strengthening of England’s military de- 
fences. The expense of bringing the 
Indian troops to Malta, which was to 
fall upon the English Exchequer, would, 
according to the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney’s contention, clearly have been in 
part a charge upon India. Again, there 
was the case of the Royal Navy. India, 
if a separate country, would unquestion- 
ably require a Fleet of her own; yet 
nothing, or very little, was charged to 
her in respect of the Navy maintained 
by England. With regard to the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Hackney, it 
was beyond dispute that the Afghan 
War was a war for the purpose of 
strengthening India apart from her con- 
nection with England. It was under- 
taken immediately in consequence of the 
insult offered to the Indian Government, 
and among the more profound causes 
that led to that war was undoubtedly 
the necessity of defending the North- 
West Frontier of India. India had 
belonged to an independent Monarch— 
for instance, had the Great Mogul him- 
self happened to be the Ruler of India 
—it would have been necessary for him 
to have entered into that war precisely 
as the Indian Government had done, 
and for precisely the same objects. There 
was no doubt, therefore, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were following out a 
right line of policy in throwing the whole 
of the cost upon the Indian finances, and 
for these reasons he could not but give 





the Government in this matter his cor- 
dial support. 

Mr. PAING said, he differed from the 
hon. Gentleman who had last spoken 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour), in his speculative 
assertion that the Great Mogul, if he 
had been Ruler of India, would have 
been forced to enter into hostilities in 
the same way as had been now done. 
He (Mr. Laing) thought, if an inde- 
pendent Monarch had been concerned 
in the matter, he would never have gone 
to war at all. If they were to go into 
speculation at all, the safest assertion 
to make would be that the Indian 
Government would never have under- 
taken the war of its own motion. But 
he, for one, would advise hon. Members 
to abstain from speculation, and to con- 
fine the discussion to the real issue, the 
question of finance, which was the 
more prosaic issue before them. If the 
financial condition of India had been 
flourishing, if the pressure of taxation 
had been light, and the Revenue ample, 
this question would not have been seri- 
ously raised; but if the finances were 
in a condition of distress, if the pressure 
of taxation was heavily felt, and if that 
pressure and the sense of injustice which 
it caused constituted a source of danger to 
their Indian Empire, he thought that 
both justice and policy might require that 
England should contribute a considerable 
portion of the cost of what had been 
admitted by the Prime Minister to have 
been in the main a war undertaken for 
Imperial and European objects. Her 
Majesty’s Government showed, by the 
tone which they took last year, and their 
action in advancing a loan of £2,060,000 
without interest, and which there was 
very little expectation would ever be re- 
paid, that they were not indisposed to 
relieve India of some portion of the 
cost; and if the proposal.to assist India 
was nowresisted by them, it was due very 
much to the favourable change supposed 
to have taken place in Indian finances. 
The hon. Member for Guildford (Mr. 
Onslow) had said that India could now 
well afford to pay for the war, and sug- 
gested that it would not do to place the 
cost on the English taxpayers on the eve 
of a General Election. Te became, there- 
fore, of essential moment to investigate 
how far it was correct that the finances 
of India were in such a flourishing condi- 
tion that it was a matter of little moment 
tothe Indian taxpayer whether the whole 
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burden of this war was thrown upon 
him or not. In speeches of high autho- 
rity there had been an attempt to repre- 
sent the finances of India as being in 
a flourishing condition, and any asser- 
tions to the contrary were described as a 
device of Party opponents, got up for 
electioneering purposes. As regarded 
the improvement in the financial posi- 
tion of India, no one could rejoice more 
than he. At the same time, it was right 
to analyze the causes of it, and see if 
they were of temporary or a permanent 
nature. By far the largest increase 
was due to the opium trade, it being said 
that in the course of three months, the 
opium revenue had improved by 
£1,500,000. Now, he had had some 
experience of this opium revenue, and 
was responsible for two Budgets at a 
— of great anxiety. The general 
eeling then was that the opium traffic 
was extremely precarious, and he had 
to investigate the subject. He now 
ventured to say that there were only 
two ways in which the great excess 
could be obtained. Instead of increas- 
ing the supply of opium, they might 
increase their revenue by diminishing 
the supply, because, in that case, they 
would have less to pay for the manufac- 
ture, and would force up the price in 
China to a very high rate. It was one 
of the cardinal points in Indian finance 
to keep the opium revenue as steady as 
possible, and by no means, he ventured 
to say, could a surplus of £2,000,000 be 
obtained from that source in the course 
of seven or eight months without trench- 
ing on the expectations of the future, 
and raising a very strong presumption 
that in the next year, or the year after, 
there would be a corresponding diminu- 
tion to an equal, if not to a larger amount. 
As regarded silver, too, the difference in 
the rates of exchange, by which it was 
hoped £1,000,000 would be realized, 
was a matter of extremely precarious 
calculation ; while it should be borne in 
mind that during the present year, there 
had been no exceptionally heavy famine 
expenditure in India. The sources of 
improvement in the Revenue, therefore, 
which he had indicated, although they 
were productive of many gratifying re- 
sults, in the present instance were not 
such as could fairly be relied on to con- 
tinue. The fact was,{that the condition 


of Indian finance did not really depend 
so much on those temporary sources of 
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income as on the mode in which the ex- 
penditure on what were known as pro- 
ductive works was dealt with, and 
seeing the deficit in the case of works of 
irrigation and the State railways, on 
which a sum of over £24,000,000 had 
been expended within the 10 years end- 
ing in 1878, it was clear that Budgets 
were framed by making a charge on 
capital, which was by no means a diffi- 
cult operation, and one quite easy to 
conceal. In fact, the accounts from 
India were arranged asif for the express 
purpose of confusion, and he defied any- 
one who was not an expert, and who 
did not devotea great deal of time tothem, 
to get at the truth. He wished also to 
point out that the time at which the 
Afghan War was commenced was one 
of great tension and difficulty in Indian 
finance, which could be restored to a 
sound footing only by means of fresh 
taxation, or by having recourse to mea- 
sures of economy. Into the question of 
the policy of that war he had no desire 
to enter. He would merely refer to the 
fact that, in accordance with the state- 
ments of the Prime Minister, it had been 
undertaken for objects which, in the 
main, were Imperial and English objects, 
in the pursuit of which in Europe it had 
come to pass that Russia had been in- 
duced to consider the expediency of 
seeking to inflict a blow through their 
possessions in the East. He wanted to 
know what would be the permanent ex- 
penditure entailed on India by any pos- 
sible policy which the Government 
might intend to carry out in Afghanis- 
tan? He did not doubt for a moment 
that they had the power to effect the 
military occupation of a portion of 
Afghanistan; but what he did doubt 
was the ability of the people of India to 
support the taxation that would be 
necessary to pay for such an occupation. 
Even if they retired within the Scientific 
Frontier of the Treaty of Gundamuck, 
the increase of the expenditure was es- 
timated at £1,000,000 a-year; and if 
they occupied Oandahar and other 
points, it was impossible to say what the 
expenditure would be. Those burdens 
were great, and they had yet to be 
felt. Such a policy was dangerous to 
India, and the Hindoos would be forced 
to the conviction that they were being 
unfairly treated. Having regard to the 
conditions of their Indian Empire, was it 
wise and politic that burdens of this 
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nature should be put on the backs of! currence. In such acase as the present, 


the Indian taxpayers, or accumulated by 
adding year by year to the debt, while 
nothing at all, or, at all events, only a 
paltry sum, was paid by England to- 
wards defraying the expense of a war 
by which this country had benefited the 
most, because, by the confession of the 
Prime Minister, it had thereby regained 
its ascendency in the Councils of Europe ? 
. If that policy were persisted in, the day 
would come when the Government would 
have to choose between financial bank- 
ruptcy in India, or to bring the British 
taxpayer in some form or other to the 
rescue. He regarded India as the 
greatest monument of the best qualities 
of the English race that had ever been 
raised, and it was for that reason that 
he wished to do nothing to endanger it. 
Mr. MAO IVER wished to congratu- 
late his hon. Friend the Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) upon his speech, 
which differed entirely from the election- 
eering character of that which had fallen 
from other right hon. and hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. The fact that the House 
was upon the eve of a General Election 
had made no difference whatever so far 
as his hon. Friend (Mr. Fawcett) was 
concerned. Considering that the present 
debate was based upon the question as 
to who should bear the expense of the 
troubles in Afghanistan, it would have 
been more satisfactory if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich, 
who so warmly supported the Resolution 
before the House, had told the House what 
was the real policy and intention of the 
Liberal Party if, unfortunately for the 
country, they got a majority in the new 
Parliament. It was clearto everyonethat, 
from one point of view, the Afghan War 
was a local question; and, from another 
point of view, it was an Imperial question. 
The Afghan War was not a new trouble, 
but was one which arose out of an old 
sore, and should therefore be treated as 
one which affected that part of the do- 
minions which it really concerned, and 
which should bear the expense of the 
trouble. If trouble was to arise nearer 
home, as, for instance, in the Mediter- 
ranean with reference to Malta, Gib- 
raltar, or Cyprus, no one would think of 
asking India to pay. Nor ought Great 
Britain now to pay for this Afghan busi- 
ness. The expense should be justly 
borne, with due reference to the cir- 
cumstances and the scene of the oc- 





therefore, he was of opinion that the 
House should not agree to the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Hackney. The 
real question was, whether the British 
taxpayer should be called upon to bear 
the expenses of the present war, and he 
had arrived at the conclusion that he 
should not. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that when the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney (Mr. Fawcett) proposed two years 
ago that the whole of the burden of the 
war should be borne by the finances of 
England, he (Sir Edward Colebrooke) 
did not follow him in that proposition, 
but now circumstances were altered. 
Last year the Government considered 
the finances of India required some aid, 
and on that occasion he considered the 
Government acted most inadequately in 
merely allowing to India the interest on 
a small loan of money. This was a 
question, he thought, which might be 
considered one in which the English 
taxpayer might act generously in the 
matter, as well as justly towards the 
people of India. It was not a common 
war, and they did not look merely to 
the Frontier of India; they looked to 
something beyond—to Central Asia, and 
even the Bosphorus itself. The causes 
which led to the war were of the kind 
entailed by orders from home, in defiance 
of the repeated remonstrances of those 
who were responsible for the Govern- 
ment of India; and, therefore, they 
were justified in urging the Government 
to take some step in order to meet the 
case justly. They might call it the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government as 
regarded Afghanistan; but, if so, it 
had broken down almost from the very 
beginning, because the affairs of India 
were continually changing. The for- 
mer Afghan War cost about £2,000,000 
or £3,000,000 a-year; but that was a 
war undertaken with very much smaller 
resources than they had at present. The 
present war was one, as far as they 
could judge, that required an enormous 
Force, such a Force that they never 
had in India before—that was, employed 
beyond their Frontier; and the cost of 
that, if it were continued, must amount 
to from £3,000,000 to £4,000,000 ster- 
ling a-year. The cost of maintaining 
such a Force must be of a very serious 
character, and if it was carried on for 
many years the resources of India must 
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break down in the struggle. Those 
were grounds, he considered, why some 
more consideration should be given by 
the people of England. He would add, 
further, that the reason why they should 
make that special proposal was that he, 
for his part, hoa regard it with great 
favour, sees if carried out, it would 
make the people of England share some- 
what in the responsibility, and put the 
Government of this country under some 
control or responsibility. They might 
well weigh the course on which they 
were engaged, and if they did, they 
would find that a war of that kind was 
not a war which they could play upon a 
chess-board, or have the luxury of read- 
ing the reports of the success of their 
arms; but one in which they were deeply 
interested, and in which a false step 
would lead to a heavy burden being 
thrown upon the country. For these 
and other reasons he had stated, he 
should cordially join with the hon. 
Member for Hackney. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that the 
discussion had wandered over a wide 
field, though the issue to be decided was, 
in reality, extremely simple. It was, in 
the first place, ought India justly to bear 
the whole expense of the renewed hos- 
tilitiesin Afghanistan ? and secondly, ifso, 
could she bear it ? Now, thehon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) seemed to 
make rather light of the latter point, for 
he had said that the question of her ability 
to pay had nothing at all to do with the 
matter; but that could hardly be con- 
tended by hon. Members opposite in 
face of the fact that on many occasions 
last year they had said the matter would be 
decided’ by her simple inability to contri- 
bute, and that that was the very reason 
why the war should not have been under- 
taken. The first point, however, was, 
whether India ought to contribute ? That 
subject, as well as the origin of the war, 
had been discussed on more than one 
occasion, and he recollected that the hon. 
Member for the Elgin Burghs (Mr. 
Grant Duff), who then held the office 
which he (Mr. E. Stanhope) now filled, 
speaking with justly-merited authority, 
had said that if they were to strike the 
balance between England and India, he 
was persuaded that India ought to pay 
not less, but more than she did at pre- 
sent. The hon. Member for Maidstone 


(Sir John Lubbock), also, had pointed 
out that the interest of England was the 
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preservation of her road to India, and 
that for that object she had made great 
sacrifices, in relation to the general 
Eastern Question, and had, after all, 
paid more than her fair share of the 
total cost of what had been under- 
taken. Again, the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy (Sir George Oampbell) had 
put the matter in an amusing way, 
in observing that he should prefer 
the expense to be borne by India rather 
than Kirkcaldy. On the occasion when 
those speeches were made, the House 
had come to the conclusion that the pro- 
posals of the Government were satis- 
factory, and had decided that the contri- 
bution made by England was entirely 
adequate to the purpose. Now, if the 
former war was really a Frontier war, 
what was the House to say of the re- 
newed hostilities? What was their ori- 
gin ? They were due simply and solely 
to the foul massacre of an Envoy sent by 
the Government of India to reside in a 
bordering country, just as they sent Re- 
presentatives to other States upon their 
Frontier, and on that account alone they 
were compelled to invade and capture the 
city of Cabul. It was impossible to deny 
that those renewed hostilities bore the 
general character of a Frontier war; in- 
deed, he had always regarded them as 
differing only in degree from other 
Frontier wars. In dealing with the ex- 
penses of that war the Government had 
had the advice and opinion of the Viceroy 
and of the whole Executive Government 
in India, all of whom had come to the 
conclusion that though it was right in 
the first campaign to ask the assist- 
ance of England, because of the great 
difficulty occasioned to Indian finance 
by the fall in the value of silver, 
it Was unnecessary now for England to 
contribute a single shilling. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich, however, pooh-poohed that view 
of the case, and asked how it could be 
supposed that the Viceroy and his Coun- 
cil, in any true sense of the word, repre- 
sented the people of India. He (Mr. 
E. Stanhope) would ask the House 
how far that argument should be 
pressed? He could, however, say that 
if the Indian people were to be taxed 
only by their own Representatives 
aad: as far as they liked, the probability 
was that England would have to pay the 
entire expense of their government. 
But the right hon. Gentleman did not go 
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on to give the House the advantage of 
his opinion as to the financial principles 
which should guide them. He deeply 
regretted that one who, like his right 
hon. Friend, was thoroughly capable of 
treating those financial principles, should 
not have thought it necessary to deal 
with them on this occasion. But what 
were those principles ? In the first place, 
that it was eminently desirable in all 
gre a 4 circumstances that India should 

ear its own burdens, and not add to 
the burdens of this country. For what 
did the opposite policy involve? First of 
all, the position of India would be less- 
ened in the eyes of the world, if it were 
to be supposed that for a Frontier war 
against barbarous enemies she was 
obliged to come to England for assist- 
ance. It would also encourage a ten- 
dency to engage easily in war, and in 
connection with those two evils, he could 
not imagine anything more dangerous, 
or more likely to make the people of 
England dissatisfied with their relations 
with India, than that India was to be a 
financial burden on this country. His 
second principle was this—that the main 
guarantee for economical administration 
in India was, that India should pay her 
own way. Once take away that gua- 
rantee, once let it be supposed that any 
enterprize it might suit the Indian Go- 
vernment to undertake, was to be paid 
for by England, and all security for 
economy in Indian administration was at 
anend. Where asingle false step might 
precipitate them into acostly war, nothing 
wasmoreimportant than that they should 
be guided by financial considerations of 
the strictest order in dealing with India, 
not allowing any considerations of the wil- 
lingness of England to make unlimited 
contributions to Indian wars to influence 
the public opinion of that country. No- 
thing could be more dangerous than that 
India should suppose she had no need to 
act with prudence, as, whatever she 
might do, iigland would pay. Then it 
only remained to be considered whether 
India could pay. Hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite treated that matter 
somewhat lightly now, but during the 
course of the past year there had been 
statements of a very contrary character. 
He had heard a great deal about finan- 
cial confusion ; hon. Gentlemen pointed 
to the loan for which he asked power 
last year, and said it was financial 
bankruptey. And here he was bound to 





express surprise that the hon. Member 
for Hackney, who generally spoke with 
great fairness in these matters, did not 
take some opportunity of congratulating 
the Government on the improved con- 
dition of Indian finance. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he was sorry to 
interrupt the hon. Gentleman; but he 
wished to say that he distinctly said, and 
he believed it would be in the recollec- 
tion of the House, that he much rejoiced 
to find that the finances of India had im- 
proved. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that, of 
course he accepted the hon. Gentleman’s 
statement, though even now he gave 
no credit to the Government in the 
matter. His right hon. Friend oppo- 
site (Mr. Gladstone), though he seemed 
very anxious it should not be supposed 
that he expressed any opinion on the 
subject, certainly did say in one of his 
speeches in Scotland, that there was a 
widespread belief, to which he desired 
to give circulation, that the charge on 
account of the Afghan War had not been 
made known; and he went on to say he 
believed only a little had been put for- 
ward and that a great deal remained be- 
hind, and he expressed the general belief 
that the full cost of the war had not been 
stated. Now he (Mr. E. Stanhope), on the 
part ofthe Governmentof India, gavethat 
statement an unqualified denial. They 
had put forward, as honestly as any Go- 
vernment could, every item of expendi- 
ture that could possibly be included in 
this war. He would like to give an in- 
stance of the way in which every indirect 
item had been included in the cost. In 
the course of the operations on the 
Frontier a large number of the transport 
animals had died or been killed. In 
consequence of that loss the cost of the 
Post Office all over India had been in- 
creased, and that charge had been in- 
cluded in the cost of the war. There 
was another point upon which the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich appeared to 
lay great stress, because he had called 
attention to it three times—twice in the 
country, and a third time in the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
cost of warlike stores had considerably 
diminished, and he suggested, therefore, 
that the Government had drawn upon 
those stores in consequence ofthe fighting 
in Afghanistan, and that those stores 
were now very much reduced. Now, 
after a careful inquiry, this was the result. 
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The saving of £290,000 on ordnance 
supplies was a real one. It was, how- 
ever, due to the fact that their expendi- 
ture under this head in 1877-8 and pre- 
vious years was unusually large, owing 
to the large supplies then made of Mar- 
tini-Henri arms for European troops, 
Sniders for Native troops, and ordnance 
for siege batteries. These supplies 
having been pretty well brought up to 
their proper complement, the expendi- 
ture had naturally fallen off. That was 
a complete answer to what had been 
said. He came now to the general posi- 
tion of the finances of India, and would 
endeavour shortly to show how they 
stood. In the financial year 1879-80 
they expended a good deal, and anti- 
cipated a small deficit; but they now 
expected a small surplus after all the 
cost of the war and the Frontier rail- 
ways during the year had been defrayed. 
Partly by the economies which they had 
pledged themselves to introduce, and 
partly by a real improvement in the 
Revenue, they were better off than 
they expected during the present year 
by £4,500,000. Coming now to 1880-1, 
not only did they expect to be able to 
pay the whole cost necessary for the war 
in Afghanistan, and to complete the 
system of Frontier railways, but to fulfil 
every single Famine pledge they had 
ever made, and yet have a surplus of 
£119,000. More than that, they had not 
been compelled to make any call what- 
ever upon the power of borrowing they 
acquired last year, and they had not bor- 
rowed a single shilling of the £5,000,000. 
Further, the Government of India hoped 
during the current year in India not to 
have to borrow anything in that country. 
And now for a word or two upon the 
details which had been mentioned in 
the course of the debate. With regard to 
the exchanges, why should it be assumed, 
as it had been by the hon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), that they 
were going to be specially unfavourable 
next year? The indications were in the 
opposite direction, and there was every 
reason to suppose that it would not. be 
so. Trade showed a considerable im- 
provement, the harvest had been good, 
and the indications generally did not 
justify a despondent view; though, in 
the face of the enormous amount of re- 
mittances they had to make, he would 
not say positively they should be able to 
realize all that they expected. But he 
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one. He now came to the question of 
Famine insurance. Some very strong 
statements had been made on that sub- 
ject by the hon. Member for Hackney 
and the right hon. Member for Green- 
wich. They said very broadly and 
boldly that the Government of India had 
broken all their Famine pledges; that 
they had raised by Famine taxation a 
certain amount of money ; and that they 
were not going to redeem the pledges 
they had given. He would like to give 
a public and emphatic contradiction to 
that statement. It was a statement 
which had been made before the facts 
of the Indian Budget had reached this 
country; and he complained bitterly 
that such utterances should be so reck- 
lessly made. The hon. Gentleman and 
the right hon. Gentleman knew very well 
that the Viceroy of India had given to 
what had been stated a positive denial. 
The Viceroy said that every pledge given 
about Famine was going to be fulfilled 
in the coming financial year. He ven- 
tured to say it was very hard such state- 
ments should be made in the face of the 
distinct contradiction of the Viceroy ; 
and, therefore, he would say in the 
strongest possible way, that the Govern- 
ment of India declared those state- 
ments were unfounded. Again, it had 
been alleged that they had reduced the 
public works in India to an undue ex- 
tent; but why had they been so re- 
duced? Simply, in consequence of the 
policy first proposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government, urged upon them by the 
hon. Member for Hackney himself, 
adopted by a Committee of the House 
of Commons of which the hon. Gentle- 
man was a distinguished Member, and 
finally sanctioned by the House in ac- 
cepting the general proposals of the Go- 
vernment. Therefore, it was, in his 
opinion, very hard upon the Government, 
that hon. and right hon. Gentlemen in 
that House, and the noble Lord opposite 
in particular (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton), who ought to be jealousof maintain- 
ing continuous policy in regard to India 
in finance, ede, solely for the purpose 
of an electioneering address, think it 
necessary to depart from the policy they 
adopted last year; and, moreover, that 
they should be telling the people of this 
country that these public works in India 
had been improperly reduced for the 
purposeof getting a balance over expendi- 
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ture, when theythemselves had approved 
and ratified what had been done. With 
regard to opium, they had undoubtedly 
gained a great deal by the sales last 
year ; but the amount of opium sold did 
not exceed that which had been adver- 
tised for sale 12 months previously, 
while in the coming year the estimates 
of the amount to be sold was considerably 
reduced, and he hoped the estimates 
would be fully realized. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Orkney (Mr. Laing) called atten- 
tion to the increase of the Debt of India. 
He (Mr. E. Stanhope) took some pains 
to analyze that Debt last year, and 
the result was that it could be in- 
disputably shown that, although the 
Debt had increased, the annual charge 
for that Debt had been annually de- 
creasing. That was a fact which the 
House ought to bear in mind. It could 
not be denied by any candid or fair critic 
of the Indian Government that the state- 
ment recently put forth as to the finances 
of India was satisfactory; and he hoped 
it would be realized. At the same time, 
nobody standing in the position which 
he occupied could hesitate to express the 


anxiety which every Minister connected 


with India must feel on one or two points. 
They must always contemplate the enor- 
mous remittances which had to be made 
from India to England with serious 
thoughts ; butit must not be supposed the 
Government was not alive to the danger. 
He was fully sensitive to the dangers 
which had been successfully surmounted 
in the past, and which they hoped to 
avoid in the future. In conclusion, he 
trusted that the House would reject the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney, and assent to that of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that considering 
the question had been decided before, 
and that there would be an opportunity 
of deciding the principle involved in a 
new Parliament, he would not take the 
responsibility of asking the House to 
divide ; he considered it would be unfair 
on both sides, and, therefore, when the 
proper time came he should ask leave 
to withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that, in 
his opinion, his hon. Friend had taken a 
wise course in not pressing his Motion, 
though if he had gone to a division, he 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) should have felt 
bound to go with him. He must 
confess that he heard the exceedingly 
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able speech of the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
with some surprise, as he understood 
him to give as one reason why 
India should pay the whole of the ex- 
pense, that the war, as he described it, 
was a purely Frontier war. They had 
heard several different descriptions of 
that war from various Members of the 
Government. When speaking of a 
spirited and Imperial policy, the war 
was then called an Imperial war; but 
when it came to the question of payment, 
it was called a Frontier war. It 
was quite true that the Empire of In- 
dia must defend itself. The fact that 
England was the Ruler of India did not 
excuse the Indian people from paying for 
their own defence ; but his opinion of the 
Afghan War was, that if it had not hap- 
pened to be the case that the Indian 
people were subjected to the Indian Go- 
vernment, and that that Government 
chose to maintain a certain European 
policy, there never would have been the 
war, and, consequently, it was not at 
all to their credit to put the whole ex- 
penseon India. When the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India told them of 
the flourishing condition of India, he 
would remind him of his own argument, 
and ask the House to await the arrival 
of the Budget before coming to any con- 
clusions on the question. Referring to 
the Indian finances, he said it would be 
an immense convenience to all who took 
an interest in the Indian question, if 
an effort was made to make Indian 
finances clear to any Englishman who 
wished to studythem. He had personal 
reason for making that statement. The 
Viceroy of India thought fit to takenotice 
of some remarks he (Mr. W.E. Forster) 
had made at Leeds, and commented 
strongly upon them; but he must state 
that his attack was not upon the Vice- 
roy, it was upon the increase of taxa- 
tion in India. His statement was merely 
an exact statement of the last statistical 
Return, and when he found out he was 
misled, he took the earliest opportunity 
of correcting it. He thought the Go- 
vernment ought to do one of two things 
—either not to give a comparison in 
the annual Return, or else give one 
that was intelligible and correct. He 
reminded the House that no country had 
been subjected to more terrible calami- 
ties than India ; and with that fact star- 
ing them in the face, it was difficult to 
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believe in the prosperity of India, or 
that she could bear much increased taxa- 


tion. He only hoped the hon. Gentle- 
man’s promises about the Famine Fund 
would be kept. He believed that the 
war would add enormously to the per- 
manent burdens of India, and that, as 
he did not believe the Afghan War was 
an Indian war, England ought to bear 
part of the expense. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, 
that, unlike the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken (Mr. W. E. Forster), 
he could not have supported the hon. 
Member for Hackney had he gone to a 
division. He thought the expense of 
this war should be borne by India, if 
India could pay. That, however, was 
the question. He would not go into the 
whole question of the policy of the war, 
but he believed the war had been, and 
would be, a very expensive one. It 
seemed to him that the Governor General 
of India had not contradicted the asser- 
tions that had been made respecting 
the establishment of a Famine Fund ; 
but the fact remained that no Famine 
Fund had been established, nor anything 
in the nature of one. What had really 
happened was that there was a consider- 
able surplus of ordinary Revenue, and 
that had been absorbed in the Afghan 
War. Now, he was quite willing that 
India should bear that expense; but he 
must remind the House that the serious 
part of the Afghan War was, that it was 
not over, and that very heavy burdens 
were involved in the future, with the 
contingency that the finances could not 
always be so prosperous as in the pre- 
sent year. He must express very strongly 
his feeling that these expenses were 
likely to be permanent. If they at- 
tempted to conquer the whole country, 
then he was quite sure the expenses in 
which they would be involved would 
not be £2,000,000 or £3,000,000 a-year, 
but would perhaps be £8,000,000 
or £10,000,000. In that case a very 
heavy burden in connection with it 
might, in the future, fall upon this 
country ; and, notwithstanding his un- 
willingness to put the burden upon his 
constituents, he felt that the time might 
come when it might be necessary that 
they should put their hands in their 
pockets to pay for the expenses of that 
war. He most heartily and sincerely 
wished they could get out of the coun- 
try of Afghanistan ; and he believed if 


Mr. W. £E. Forster 





they had the courage, or he might call it 
the audacity, to march out of the country 
as they did in 1842, and to stay out, it 
would be even now the best ; but he was 
afraid that Her Majesty’s Government 
had not the courage. One thing was made 
clear by the events of last year, and that 
was, if they did not march out they 
must abandon their half measures, which 
they called their scientific Frontier; and 
if they were to stay in the country at all, 
they must hold the commanding points, 
and that could not be done at a less 
cost than £2,000,000 or £3,000,000 
a-year or more. He was afraid they 
were embarking in a course which must 
cost a large expenditure, which would 
be far beyond the means of India, and 
therefore, in future, must fall upon this 
country. 

Strr DAVID WEDDERBURN said, 
that as he took a certain amount of in- 
terest in Indian affairs, he received a 
number of vernacular newspapers, which 
he found very interesting reading; and 
he found the articles in those papers 
went to show that that Afghan War 
was not a war for India, but a war in 
which Great Britain was, dcubtless, 
equally interested, and they held that 
the expenses should be divided between 
the two countries. For his part, he 
thought their claim was a fair one, and 
if his hon. Friend (Mr. Fawcett) had 
gone to a division, he should have had 
pleasure in supporting him. But his 
hon. Friend, before leaving the House, 
had requested him to ask leave of the 
House to withdraw his Motion, for rea- 
sons that he had assigned in his place. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out, that the 
Amendment could not be withdrawn, 
except on the proposal of the Mover or 
Seconder in person, or by leave of the 
House. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put. 


Resolutions read a second time, and 
agreed to. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND 
CORRUPT PRACTICES (No. 2) BILL, 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General.) 
[pint 102.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committe read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
Mi nard Mr. Speaker do now leave the 

air. 
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Mr. HIBBERT appealed to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to withdraw the 
principal clause legalizing the convey- 
ance of voters in boroughs, on the 
ground that hon. Members had not had 
sufficient time to consider its effect. 
There were no less than 14 Notices of 
Amendment on the Paper. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER did not think that the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Hibbert) to go on with the Bill, leaving 
out the clause referred to, would be of 
much d. Without the clause there 
would be no necessity of hurrying the 
passage of the Bill. He understood 
there was a great desire to have the 
question settled one way or the other, 
and that hon. Members preferred to 
have the measure introduced even now, 
than to leave the point unsettled. It 
would be better to withdraw the Bill 
itself than to adopt the suggestion of 
the hon. Gentleman. He proposed to 
fix the Committee on the Bill for Mon- 
day, and they would be able in the 
meantime to see what could be done. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER supported the 
appeal of his hon. Friend (Mr. Hibbert), 
for there was too much dispute on the 
matter to settle it off hand. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 


— 70a 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Rarxezs, Bill to grant cer- 
tain Duties of Customs and Inland Revenue, 
and to amend the Laws relating to Inland 
Revenue, ordered (on the first Four Resolutions) 
to be brought in by Mr. Rares, Mr. Cuan- 
cELLoR of the Excuequer, and Sir Henry 
Szetwin-IBBerson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill111.] 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIATION) 
BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Ratxzs, Bill to apply cer- 
tain sums out of the Consolidated Fund to the 
service of the years ending on the thirty-first 
day of March one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-nine, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty, and one thousand eight huudred and 
eighty-one, and to appropriate the Supplies 

ted in this Session of Parliament, ordered 
(on the Fifth Resolution) to be brought in by 

r. Rarxes, Mr. Cuancettor of the Excue- 

aver, and Sir Henry Setwin-I person. 
' Bill presented, and read the first time. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


~—eneee> 


WAYS AND MEANS, 


Resolution [11th March] read. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Gen- 
tlemen appointed to bring in the said Bill on 
the Fifth lution, That they have power to 
make provision therein pursuant to the said 
Resolution. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Six o’clock, till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Saturday, 13th March, 1880. 





beg, eS sg ie Be Bitts—First Reading— 
Facilities for Interment * . 

Second Reading—East India East Indian 
Railway Debentures) * (36); India Stock 
(Powers of Attorney) * (37); Army Discipline 
and Regulation (Annual). 

Second Reading — Committee negatived — Third 
Reading—Consolidated Fund (No. 1)*, and 
passed. 

Committee—Report—Road Debts on Entailed 
Estates (Scotland) * (29). 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Ordered, That for the remainder of the Ses- 
sion the Bill or Bills which are entered for con- 
sideration on the Minutes of the Day shall have 
the same precedence which Bills have on Tues- 
days and Thursdays.—( The Viscount Cranbrook.) 


ARMY DISCIPLINE AND REGULATION 
(ANNUAL) BILL. 
(The Viscount Bury.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Viscount Bury.) 


Tur Eart or LONGFORD said, he 
regretted that the Bill could not have 
been brought forward at an earlier 
period, when it might have undergone 
discussion, especially as the Bill of last 
year had been passed after only a few 
hours’ consideration. By certain of its 
provisions commanding officers were pre- 
vented from adopting measures which 
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they might deem necessary to restrain 
disorder; and then complaint was very 
unfairly made if disorderly conduct on 
the part of the troops occurred. Some 
fresh regulations were also required in 
respect to the distribution of prize money 

booty; he thought that clauses to 
amend the defects of the Bill in these 
particulars might very properly be in- 
serted in a future Bill. The measure 
would require amendment in the next 
Parliament. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


FACILITIES FOR INTERMENT BILL [1.L. ] 


A Bill to facilitate interments and permit re- 
ligious services in churches, chapels, and else- 
where, and to allow silent burials with certain 
exceptions—Was presented by The Lord Den- 
MAN; read 1%. (No. 45.) 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 


Read 2* (according to order); Committee 
negatived : Then Standing Orders Nos. XX XVII. 
and XXXVIII. considered (according to order), 
and dispensed with : Bill read 3°, and passed. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
past Two o’clock, to Monday 
next, Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 15th March, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—Private Buus—First Reading— 
Rammingen’s Naturalization * 

Second Reading—Katz N sturaliestion &. 

Pusuic Birits — Second Reading — Hypothec 
Abolition (Scotland) (34). 

Committee — Report — East India Loan (East 
Indian Railway Debentures) * (36); India 
Stock (Powers of Attorney) * 7) Army 
Discipline and Regulation (Annual) * 

Third Reading—Beer Dealers Retail Lisenéee® 
(27); Road Debts on Entailed Estates (Scot- 
land)* (29), and passed. 

Royal Assent—Consolidated Fund (No. 1) [43 
Vict. c, 6]; Artizans and Labourers Dwell- 
ings Improvement (Scotland) Act (1875) 
Amendment [43 Vict, c. 2]; Indian Salaries 
and Allowances [43 Vict. c. 3]; Relief of 
Distress (Ireland) [43 Vict. c. 4}. 


The Kari of Longford 


{LORDS} 
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ARMY — AUXILIARY FORCES — THE 
VOLUNTEER REVIEW ON EASTER 
MONDAY.—STATEMENT. 


Viscount BURY said, it might be 
desirable for him to make a statement 
about the Volunteer Review. It would 
be in their Lordships’ recollection that 
there had been some doubts as to the 
legality of holding the Review during 
the elections. Several communications 
had since been received, stating that 
very great inconvenience would ensue 
if this view were held to, and the Law 
Officers of the Crown were consequently 
appealed to for their opinion. There 
was no doubt that the Act of 1847 pro- 
hibited soldiers from parading during 
the time of an election; and there also 
was no doubt that if Regular troops 
were with the Volunteers at the Review 
they would come under the Act which 
he had mentioned. But it was held that 


if no — troops were to parade 
0. 


with the Volunteers, the latter would 
not come under the operation of the Act, 
It had been represented to his right hon. 
and gallant Friend the Secretary of 
State for War, that the Volunteers had 
entered into contracts which they would 
be unable to perform if a Review were 
not held, and that general inconvenience 
would be occasioned. It had therefore 
been decided that a Review should be 
held, and that the Volunteer Regula- 
tions, which alone stood in the way, 
should be suspended for that pur- 

ose. It om not be necessary to 
sti any Bill into Parliament on the 
subject. 

Tux Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
could not help thinking it was to be re- 
gretted that the opinion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government on this subject had 
not been arrived at sooner, because 
very great disappointment and incon- 
venience had been occasioned by the 
delay. Precisely a similar inconvenience 
arose, he thought, last year in regard 
to the position of the Army Reserve. 
He believed the War Office had been 
advised that the Army Reserve could 
not legally volunteer in the event of 
an emergency. Subsequently however, 
it was found that that step — which 
would have avoided immense trouble, 
and particularly the necessity for indis- 
criminate drafting from other regiments 
—might have been taken without any 
departure from the law. 
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HYPOTHECO ABOLITION (SCOTLAND) 
BILL—(No. 34.) 
(The Earl of Haddington.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue Eart of REDESDALE (Cuatr- 
MAN of CommiTTEEs) said, before the 
noble Earl moved the second reading 
of the Bill, he wished to point out 
the objectionable manner in which it 
had been taken. They had now ar- 
rived ata late period of the Session, 
when the attendance of noble Lords 
was very much limited, and therefore 
he hoped the noble Earl would not pro- 
ceed with the measure. The Bill was 
one which entirely altered the whole re- 
lation between landlord and tenant in 
Scotland from one end of the country to 
the other; and he thought that without 
proper Notice it was not expedient to 
proceed with such a measure at a time 
when a great number of noble Lords 
who were connected with Scotland were 
not present, and were not likely to be in 
attendance before the Dissolution. The 
House sat most unexpectedly on Satur- 
day, and up to then no Notice whatever 
had been given that it was intended to 
move the second reading of the Bill that 
day, so that, practically, a great number 
of noble Lords had had no Notice of the 
Bill. He, therefore, appealed to the 
noble Earl not to proceed with the second 
reading. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON most sincerely hoped that the 
noble Earl would proceed with the Bill, 
which was one which very much affected 
all classes in Scotland. It affected the 
landlords, and it affected the tenant 
farmers. It was not now for the first 
time brought under the consideration of 
Parliament. It had been discussed dur- 
ing several Sessions of Parliament, and 
several Bills had been brought forward 
attempting to deal with the subject. He 
thought there were only two clauses in 
the Bill. He believed there was more 
unanimity of feeling in support of the 
Bill among all the Members of Parlia- 
ment connected with Scotland than there 
had been with regard to any other mea- 
sure for many Sessions past. The Bill 
had been very much looked for by the 
people of Scotland, and he should be 
very sorry if his noble Friend behind 
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him should agree to the proposal of his 
noble Friend the Chairman of Commit- 
tees. He believed the Bill would require 
some Amendments; but those Amend- 
ments could be very easily put into the 
Bill in Committee. 

Tue Eart or HADDINGTON, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, it applied only to 
agricultural and not to urban popula- 
tions. It reserved the rights of all exist- 
ing landlords, and the time fixed for it 
to come into operation would be Mar- 
tinmas, 1881. By the 2nd clause the 
landlord, when six months’ rent was 
due, could take the tenant before the 
Sheriff, and obtain security for the pay- 
ment of the rent; and if 12 months’ rent 
was due, he could proceed before the 
Sheriff to have the tenant removed ; but 
he could not have him removed without 
having given 14 days’ notice of his in- 
tention. It had been proposed that the 
2nd clause should be amended ; but the 
Amendment would not in any way affect 
the principle of the Bill, as it applied 
entirely to procedure. He had briefly 
stated what were the objects of the Bill; 
and he hoped their Lordships would 
give it a second reading without a divi- 
sion, and let it pass to the other House. 
The subject was one in which he believed 
the landlords of Scotland to be unani- 
mous; and it was also a Bill in which 
the tenant farmers in the South of Scot- 
land felt very strongly. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Earl of Haddington.) 


Tue Eart or AIRLIE was bound to 
say that it was quite clear the opinion 
of the great majority of the tenant 
farmers was in favour of the object of 
the Bill. Every county of Scotland, 
without distinction of Party, had re- 
turned Members who were prepared to 
abolish the Law of Hypothec. He gave 
his hearty support to the second read- 
ing. It was quite clear, that although 
the landlord had no right to be placed 
in a better position, he ought not to be 
placed in a worse one than other credi- 
tors. He should so far be placed in the 
same position as other creditors, that he 
would have a summary and quick pro- 
cess in his hand against the tenant. He 
did not know whether the arrangement 
proposed in the Bill quite met the case ; 
but that was a matter which he would 
look for being dealt with rather in Com- 
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mittee than on the second reading. In 
the meantime, he concluded by giving 
the Bill his cordial support. 

Lorp BLANTYRE said, that England 
had, for some time past, imitated the 
laws of Scotland—as in their County 
Courts copied from the Scotch Sheriff 
Courts—and England would do well to 
imitate the Scotch Law of Hypothec ; at 
least, it seemed a much milder law than 
that of ‘‘distress.” The right of hypo- 
thee gave the landlord a security over 
the crop of each year for the rent of that 
year, and over the cattle and stocking 
on the farm for the current year’s rent ; 
but crop of 1801, for instance, could not 
be hypothecated for rent of 1800, be- 
cause the creditor would, in such case, 
have no means of redress, and the in- 
terest of the landlord would be extended 
further than the principle on which hy- 
pothec was founded would support it. A 
reasonable security, such as hypothec 
afforded, was favourable to the improve- 
ment of agriculture, and its abolition 
would be injurious. Leases for 19 years 
would no longer be the rule—a manure 
merchant could drop a bad customer; 
but the engagements of a 19 years’ 
lease were not so easily put aside, so 
would not be entered into. Tenants 
would not have sufficient time allowed 
them to pay their rents out of produce. 
The desire for the abolition of hypothec 
was by no means general; on property 
he (Lord Blantyre) had in the West of 
Scotland, his tenants desired to maintain 
it. He thought that, in the interests of 
tenants generally in Scotland, the aboli- 
tion of hypothec would prove a mistake, 
and, therefore, he objected to the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Tue Eart or ABERDEEN supported 
the second reading of the Bill. He un- 
derstood the noble Earl who moved it 
(the Earl of Haddington) to say that 
the Bill was regarded with general ap- 
proval, both amongst the landlords and 
tenants in the South of Scotland. He 
(the Earl of Aberdeen) could tell them 
that it was not regarded in the North 
of Scotland with less approval than 
in the South. He was sorry he could 
not agree with the observations of 
his noble Friend (Lord Blantyre) re- 
garding the doubtful character of the 
benefit they were about to confer upon 
the tenant farmers. It had been often 


remarked that the Law of Hypothec had 
done great things in the way of en- 


The Earl of Airlie 
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couraging that class which their Lord- 
ships were desirous should be encouraged 
—namely, the small tenant farmers of 
Scotland; but it was also to be remem- 
bered that the law had encouraged many 
small farmers to undertake farming 
with insufficient capital. Recent expe- 
rience had shown abundantly that when 
this was the case, it caused much diffi- 
culty, loss, and damage to the farmers, 
as well as to the landlords. He was one 
of those who looked forward with per- 
fect confidence and satisfaction to the 
passing of this Bill. He knew it was 
regarded with great approval in the 
county with which he was more parti- 
cularly connected. 

Tre Eart or GALLOWAY said, he 
would do nothing in opposition to the 
Bill; but he entirely agreed with the re- 
mark of the noble Earl the Chairman of 
Committees about bringing it in at the 
very last moment. It was only this 
morning that he heard of it. A matter 
of such importance to the Kingdom of 
Scotland ought not to be dealt with so 
hurriedly. 

Lorp DENMAN entirely disagreed 
with the Chairman of Committees, and 
held it was the duty of those who had 
brought the Bill forward to press it. It 
was a very important Bill. He had seen 
a great many tenants in Scotland, and he 
had found them most anxious to have the 
present law abolished. He was sorry to 
see that a very short time was allowed to 
the tenant in which to pay his rent. 
Nothing could be more injurious to the 
tenant than to compel him to sell his 
stock or grain in a hurried manner. 
He hoped if the Bill were passed, the 
landlords would not enforce too severely 
this power which was coupled with the 
abolition of hypothec. 

Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
said, that in the part of Scotland in 
which he was interested a great many of 
the leases were drawn up in anticipation 
of the Law of Hypothec being done 
away with, and a condition of these 
leases was that the rent should be paid 
in advance. He was sure this would 
fall extremely harshly on small tenants, 
and would put them in a most difficult 
position. He thought it most undesir- 
able that their Lordships should sanction 
this Bill. As to the unanimity said to 
exist in favour of the measure, he had 
not discovered it. It had excited but 
little interest, and what interest it had 
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excited was due to the approaching Dis- 
solution. 

Tre Eart or STAIR said, the mea- 
sure had been loudly called for in Scot- 
land for many years; and he was in 
favour of passing it, though it was never 
pushed through the House with un- 
seemly haste. He congratulated noble 
Lords opposite on having at last seen 
the error of their ways by passing a 
measure they had for years opposed ; 
and he trusted that when the Law of 
Distress came to be considered, as it 
must be sooner or later, they would be 
found equally ready to support its re- 

eal. 

. Lorp THURLOW said, the subject 
must now be thoroughly understood by 
every Member of the House. He con- 
gratulated the Government on the pros- 
pect of this matter being soon settled, 
and heartily agreed with the suggestion 
that the Bill should be now read a second 
time, and that it would be possible 
satisfactorily to amend it in Committee. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN of CommiTTEEs) said, he was sorry 
the noble Earl who had taken charge of 
this Bill did not accede to his request 
that further time should be allowed for 
consideration. He thought there was 
hardly any noble Lord who imagined 
until he received to-day’s Minutes that 


this proposal would be made. He 
thought that was not a proper mode in 
which to bring on a Bill of such im- 
portance. A number of noble Lords 


connected with Scotland had expressed 
themselves favourable to this Bill; but 
the approaching Election had, no doubt, 
something to do with this. The English 
Peers present should ask themselves 
whether they were prepared, on so short 
a notice, to accépt so important an altera- 
tion of the law relating to landlord and 
tenant as that proposed to be made in 
Scotland on the present occasion? The 
Law of Distress had been alluded to, 
and there was no doubt the abolition 
of the Law of Hypothec in Scotland 
might be urged in favour of the abolition 
of the Law of Distress in England and 
Ireland. He expressed, however, no 
opinion upon the Law of Distress. This 
question of hypothec was not a question 
that should be treated in a hurried 
manner, without allowing full oppor- 
tunity for consideration, 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was disposed to disagree with his noble 
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Friend that there was anything in tlfis 
Bill which required longer time for con- 
sideration on the part of their Lordships. 
The question of the abolition of the Law 
of Hypothec was one regarding which 
people might hold diverse views; but 
whether they wished to abolish it or re- 
tain it, the Bill was so simple in its ele- 
ments that anyone acquainted with the 
Law of Hypothec would know what it 
was. The subject of hypothec had been 
so often debated that he was rather sur- 
prised the noble Earl should say it was 
a new one. There had hardly been a 
Session for many years in which this 
matter had not been brought before one 
of the Houses of Parliament, and very 
frequently a Bill on the subject had 
assed at least one of the Houses. 
uring the present Session, at least, a 
Bill had passed the other House of Par- 
liament, and noble Lords must be per- 
fectly aware of the fact. This was not 
a Bill introduced into the other House 
by the Government; but it had their 
support when introduced, and he thought 
it was a fact of much weight that the 
other House had shown itself so much 
in favour of this Bill. It would be a 
pity if the circumstances of this Session 
were to cause them to throw away the 
progress which was made with the mea- 
sure. He, therefore, thought there was 
no ground for what his noble Friend 
had said—namely, that there was not 
sufficient time to consider the subject. 
Eart GRANVILLE was not sure that 
the subject was so absolutely simple as to 
require no thought at all; but the fact 
that not only the other House of Parlia- 
ment, but a Royal Commission, had re- 
ported in favour of the Bill, «should 
weigh with those of their Lordships who 
were disposed to oppose the second 
reading. - 
On Question, resolved in the affirmative. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House Zo-morrow. 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 
MOTION FOR A PAPER. 


Tuz Duxe or SOMERSET moved 
for— 


‘‘Copy of Correspondence relating to the 
transfer to South Kensington of the Metallur- 
gical Department which has been conducted in 
Jermyn Street since the year 1851.” 
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The noble Duke pointed out that many 
competent persons entertained the greatest 
objections to the removal of the Geolo- 

ical Museum and Mining School from 

ermyn Street. It would be a great 
misfortune if they destroyed a Museum 
which had done good work. He en- 
tered into some details, and said that 
when Parliament re-assembled he should 
propose the appointment of a Committee 
on this subject. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON, in reply, said, he was not 
prepared to follow the noble Duke into 
all the details which he had laid before 
the House; and he thought the noble 
Duke would have consulted the conve- 
nience of their Lordships if he had de- 
ferred his speech until the Correspond- 
ence was before them. It was not fair 
to the Department over which he pre- 
sided to have insinuations made at a 
time when he could not have an oppor- 
tunity of replying, as he certainly should 
reply at the proper time. When that 
time came, he should be able to defend 
the action taken by the Department 
under his direction, as the Museum had 
been removed in pursuance of the re- 
commendation of the Royal Commission ; 
and he should be much surprised if the 
judgment formed by the House was not 
identical with that which he had formed. 
He need hardly say he had no objection 
to the production of the Correspondence. 
The noble Duke spoke of a handsome 
offer made on this subject, which appli- 
cation, it seemed, had received a curt 
reply. He should very much like to see 
the reply. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, he 
had not got the answer. The Papers to 
which he had referred were printed 
most of them in the year 1871. 

Toe Dvuxze or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, he had supposed the 
noble Duke had seen the reply, or he 
would not have criticized it. He should 
like to know the terms in which the ap- 
plication was made. 

Tse Duxe or SOMERSET said, he 
had not got it. 

Tae Duxz or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON : No; because I doubt whe- 
ther that application ever was made. 

THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
said, the Royal Commission was presided 
over by the Duke of Devonshire, and 
among its members were Professor 
Huxley, Professor Henry Smith, Pro- 
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fessor Stokes, Dr. Sharpey, Sir James 
Kay-Shuftleworth, and Sir John Lub- 
bock. The Commission found that the 
following Institutions were under the 
same roof in Jermyn Street :—The 
School of Mines, the Geological Survey, 
the Mining Record Office, and the Mu- 
seum of Practical Geology. The ar- 
rangement was unsatisfactory in many 
ways. There were no adequate labora- 
tories and no sufficient accommodation. 
Besides this, no Chair of Mathematics 
was attached to the School of Mines. 
The number of officers of the Survey 
had quintupled within the past 20 years, 
and the accommodation had not been 
increased. Persons, papers, and collec- 
tions were all badly lodged. Under 
these circumstances, the Commission 
recommended that the Jermyn Street 
building be given up to the Museum 
and to the officers of the Survey; the 
School of Chemistry, which was in a 
separate building in Oxford Street, and 
the School of Mines being transferred to 
South Kensington, where there was 
ample space and where new buildings 
were in progress. These Institutions 
were not, as the noble Duke (ine Duke 
of Somerset) suggested, to be mingled 
in scientific chaos with the Schools of 
Naval Architecture and Marine Engi- 
neering. What was proposed by the 
Commission was that the preliminary 
courses of mechanical drawing, mathe- 
matics, and physical science should be 
common to both; but the different sec- 
tions of the School of Science which the 
Commission desired thus to establish at 
South Kensington were not to be in 
any sense confused together. He was 
anxious to make it clear that the con- 
clusion of the Royal Commission had 
been arrived at after full deliberation, 
and not precipitately, or in ignorance of 
the facts. 

Tue Duce or SOMERSET said, he 
understood there was no objection to the 
production of the Papers. 

Tae Dvuxz or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, there was no objection 
to produce whatever Correspondence 
there was. 


Motion agreed to. 


Copy of correspondence relating to the trans- 
fer to South Kensington of the Metallurgical 
Department which has been conducted in Jermyn 
Street since the year 1851: Ordered to be laid 
before the House.—{ The Duke of Somerset.) 
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PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT. 
MOTION FOR RETURN. 


Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
rose to call the attention of the House 
to the letter of the Prime Minister to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, dated 
8th March 1880; and to inquire of the 
Prime Minister, Whether he does not con- 
sider the monster meetings, which have 
taken and still continue to take place 
through many parts of Ireland for the 
avowed object of inciting tenants not to 
pay their just debts, but by force or 
fraud to despoil the landlords of their 
property, destructive to law and order, 
and therefore tending to weaken “the 
strength of the Nation;” and, if so, 
is it not the duty of an English Minister 
to take such measures as may be neces- 
sary to stay such proceedings? Also, 
to move for Returns showing what parts 
of Ireland are proclaimed under the 
Peace Preservation Act; and also to in- 
quire whether the Peace Preservation 
Act does not expire on Ist of June, and, 
if so, whether it is prudent to defer re- 
newing it to a time so short after the 
assembly of the next Parliament? The 
noble Lord said, that this was the fourth 
year in which he had felt it his duty to 
call the attention of the House to the 
unfortunate state of Ireland. He should 
not weary their Lordships with details 
of crime, but should refer to the replies 
given in 1878 by the noble and learned 
Earl on the Woolsack and in 1879 by 
the Lord President. In 1878 he spe- 
cially dwelt on the murder of Lord 
Leitrim and the two men with him. The 
noble and learned Earl on the Woolsack 
expressed his sympathy in the universal 
horror felt at that hideous crime, and 
stated that special measures had been 
taken to detect its perpetrators. Those 
measures entirely failed. No one had 
even been brought to trial for that 
crime. The noble and learned Earl 
then referred to several murders and 
other outrages ‘‘as a state of things 
that caused very great; anxiety and pain 
to the Government ;” and then, further, 
he said— 


“These are not merely isolated acts, having 
their origin in purely local circumstances; but 
they are more or less connected with a larger 
organization—an organization having the double 
effect of leading to the commission of these 
crimes, and bringing to bear in the district 
where they are committed a system of terrorism 
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and alarm which prevents any evidence being 
iven against the authors of the crimes.”— 
3 Hansard, ccxxxix. 1209.] 


And, further on, he continued— 


“T believe that in the particular locality to 

which reference has been made the state of 
things is serious, and it certainly is a subject 
of very great anxiety to the Government. I 
am prepared to say on the pt of the Govern. 
ment that, watching narrowly what is occurring, 
and anny convinced that it is their duty to 
provide for the protection of life when in danger, 
whenever they are satisfied it is their duty to 
apply to Parliament for further powers on the 
subject, they will be prepared to do so.”— 
[Tbid.] 
He would ask the attention of the House 
to this acknowledgment of dangerous, 
systematic, and increasing crime and its 
consequences, and of the apprehension 
of the Government that it would feel 
called on to demand greater powers than 
they possessed for its suppression. Last 
Session he oe brought the matter 
before their Lordships’ House, and the 
Lord President concluded his reply 
thus— 


“ Her Majesty’s Government are determined 
that this illegal combination shall be grappled 
with at the outset in order to prevent it from 
spreading. They are determined to use every 
means that the law gives them to cope with the 
evil. They believe that the existing powers 
they have are sufficient, and that they will 
prove ample for the purpose. But should it 
unhappily turn out that the powers they possess 
are not sufficient, they will then lose no time in 
considering whether it is n to ask for 
further powers to enable them to do that which 
they certainly intend to do—namely, to restore 
order and maintain peace in these districts,’’— 
[3 Hansard, ccxlvii. 1698.]} 


With these admissions before the House, 
it was unnecessary for him even to recall 
the details of serious crime undetected 
and, consequently, unpunished. Yet Her 
Majesty’s Government had not applied 
for extra powers. He would, however, 
refer to a statement as to the present 
state of Ireland made by the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, than whom there 
could be no better authority. The Chief 
Secretary said— 


‘By the Land Act of 1870 a considerable 
portion of the property was transferred, without 
compensation, from one class and given to 
another. The effect of transfer and confiscation 
has been this—it, has whetted the. appetites of 
those who have received the instalment, and 
they are now calling for the rest.” . . . 


The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
say— 
212 
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“ And now we find bands of armed men wan- 
dering over Ireland in the dark hours of the 
night, threatening, and not only threatening, 
but, I regret to say, perpetrating outrages on 
those persons who are guilty of the heinous 
offence of complying with their honourable 
obligation of paying rent. We are informed 
that the land is for the people, the people, I 


presume, being the murderers and assassins. 


He thought their Lordships and Her 
Majesty’s Government would hardly re- 
quire any further evidence than those 
acknowledgments by different Members 
of Her Majesty’s Government (in 1878- 
79-80) of the deplorable and dangerous 
state of Ireland. Was he not, there- 
fore, justified in saying that the efforts 
of Her Majesty’s Government had sig- 
nally failed even to diminish crime, and 
in saying that they ought to have asked 
Parliament to givethem stronger powers. 
In connection with the subject, he would 
ask their Lordships’ attention to the 
following extract from the Charge of 
Baron Fitzgerald delivered at the Mayo 
pat in which that learned Judge 
said :— 


“The number of distinct cases in which bill® 
were likely to be presented to them were 31° 
Those, together with five bills that had been 
found on a previous occasion, would constitute 
the criminal business of the Assizes. There was 
amongst those one case of homicide ; but, as his 
Lordship understood, the bill would be presented 
to them in the form of manslaughter. As they 
were well ‘aware, their inquiry would be as to 
whether the death of the deceased was caused 
by the criminal act of the accused, and he need 
not remind them that every act in which life 
was lost was primé facie criminal, and it rested 
with the accused, if possible, to rebut this primdé 
facie presumption. He regretted to say that 
both the calendar and the usual police return of 
the more considerable of the offences committed 
in the county since the last Assizes showed an 
existence of a state of things calculated to excite 
a feeling of gir A a uneasiness. Both the 
documents to which he referred showed the 
prevalence in their county of what was com- 
monly called agrarian crime in nearly all its 
forms. There seemed to be sufficient evidence 
of an extensive combination for the purpose of 
forcibly interfering to prevent the payment of 
rent by tenants to their landlords. This com- 
bination had manifested its existence in various 
ways—partly by the posting of threatening 
notices throughout the county prohibiting the 
payment of rent or demanding such reduction as 
those persons judge themselves entitled to, by 
threats of violence to those who demand the 
payment of rent, and to those whom it was ap- 
prehended are willing to pay it, and in some in- 
stances by actual violence to those who had dis- 
charged their legal obligation by the payment 
of their rent. The feeling had further displayed 
itself by threats against the ministers of the 
law, whose duty it was to serve civil bill pro- 
cesses for the enforcement of this obligation, by 
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the use of violence to those who had discharged 
that duty, and in many instances by the attempt 
to resist the actual discharge of that duty by the 
violence of riotous mobs in the face of an armed 


force of Constab assembled to protect the 
ministers of the law. This last phase of agrarian 
crime was gprs dangerous, for it was plain 
that on such occasions a trivial circumstance 
might at any moment lead to a scene of blood. 
shed, which no man in the community could 
contemplate with calmness. It was manifest 
that this condition of things, unless vigorously 
suppressed, will proceed to something very la- 
mentable indeed. There could be no doubt that 
the country was passing through a season of 
t difficulty and hardship. The pressure was 
elt by every class in the community. The dis- 
tress had weighed very heavily indeed upon the 
tenant farmers, and still more heavily on those 
who were entirely dependent upon their labour 
for their support. But there was no sign of 
any general indifference on the part of the land- 
lords to the special obligations to their tenantry 
which this hard season of distress imposed. 
Efforts had been made in every direction to mi- 
tigate this distress. The Government had pro- 
vided further facilities foremployment. Charit- 
able contributions had been received from all 
ss of the United Kingdom, especially from 
ngland, from the Colonies, and even from 
foreign countries, for the relief of their suffering 
poor. There were, however, in this country, 
as there are everywhere, persons by whom any 
general distress in the country is regarded as an 
occasion for endeavouring to weaken and defeat 
the law. Those men were actuated either by 
the hope of personal aggrandisement or by the 
craving after notoriety. They existed in every 
country; but the peculiarity in this unfortunate 
country appeared to be the facility with which 
the people were moved by inflammatory ad- 
dresses to acts of lawless violence—the readiness 
with which they became the dupes of reckless 
and designing men. He wished that the voice 
of a very old man might be heard amongst 
them to warn those poor deluded people of the 
ruin they would incur by obedience to those 
dangerous counsels. He was sure the Grand 
Jury would use all their influence for the main- 
tenance of the law and the preservation of the 
people from crime. He was there to-day to 
assist them, as far as possible, in the discharge 
of their duty. It was the duty of the Grand 
Jury, and it would be the duty of the Petty 
Juries, to repress, so far as the present condi- 
tion of the law enabled them, those acts of law- 
less violence in their districts. He knew they 
would do their duty, and he hoped the result 
would be the suppression of those lawless and 
dangerous combinations, for which no man of 
sense could foresee anything but . disastrous 
failure, whose results to the unfortunate dupes 
no man of humanity would contemplate without 
feelings of pain.” 
He would now make a few comments on 
the Manifesto of the noble Earl the 
Prime Minister of the 8thinstant. The 
noble Earl said— 
“The arts of agitators, which represented 


that England, instead of being the generous 
and sympathizing friend, was indifferent to the 
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dangers and sufferings of Ireland, have been 
defeated by the measures, at once liberal and 
prudent, which Parliament has almost unani- 
mously sanctioned.”’ 


He did not think that those measures 
were liberal or prudent. They were 
amply liberal in one sense—they placed 
fresh and heavy burdens on the already 
impoverished districts; liberal in the 
sense of giving away liberally the money 
of others ; but, assuredly, they had not 
defeated the arts of the agitators. He 
would refer to one of the resolutions 
adopted at a monster meeting at a 
village called Ballindine, to the effect 
that from the contemptuous manner in 
which Irish demands were treated in 
the House of Commons, nothing short 
of self-government would secure to Ire- 
land peace and prosperity. This was 
oval by the Rev. J. Killen, a Roman 
Catholic priest, and the Rev. Canon 
Burke was chairman. How, then, hed 
the action of Government defeated agi- 
tators ? The noble Duke the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council asserted last year that 
the Roman Catholic clergy were hostile 
to the Fenian and land conspiracy. They 
were so, in so far as Fenianism was 
antagonistic to priestcraft; but their 

latform for long had been the infalli- 
bility of priestly rule, hostility to the 
British connection, and that the land be- 
longed to the ye, 28t How that theory 
acted was well exemplified in the life of 
a priest as lately given in The Pall Mail 
Gazette. Their pay and their power 
would cease if they went back from their 
own teaching. The noble Earl the 
Prime Minister in his Manifesto referred 
to what had been done for Ireland by 
the passing of measures relating to Inter- 
mediate and University Education, and 
he evidently expected great effects from 
them. He (Lord Oranmore and Browne) 
did not believe it would gain one Roman 
Catholic vote to the Conservative Govern- 
ment. It was to be feared this was not 
the right way of dealing with Ireland. 
If the Government determined to endow 
the Roman Catholic Church the endow- 
ment should have been given, not to sup- 
port these Institutions, but to support 
the parochial clergy, who would then 
have been more interested in the preser- 
vation of peace and order, and less de- 
pendent on the people. The next para- 
graph contained the appeal of the Prime 

inister to the electors of Great Britain. 
It spoke of a danger scarcely less dis- 
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astrous than pestilence and famine—the 
attempt to sever the Union with Great 
Britain. Her Majesty’s Ministers had 
complained of his exaggerating the un- 
fortunate state of Ireland; but surely 
this appeal disclosed a daager as grave, 
as widespread, as could be conceived, 
and one that was sapping the very foun- 
dations of the Empire—graver, when we 
recognized the fact that none but the 
conspirators themselves had such sources 
of information as the Prime Minister. 
His opponents might say, ‘‘ this is only 
an Election squib ;” but that would bea 
gross injustice. It was the deliberate 
appeal of a great statesman to his fellow- 
countrymen, in an hour of national 
danger, to come to his assistance to pre- 
serve the integrity of the Empire. It 
was an appeal that would be responded 
to by all law-abiding classes in the King- 
dom. His opponents showed that they 
knew this by the angry tone of their re- 
plies. The nominal head of the Home 
Rulers (Mr. Shaw), the Leader of the 
Liberal Party in the other House, and 
the late Premier, all united in the endea- 
vour to slur over the danger of what was 
no longer Home Rule, but Nationality ; 
and they said—‘‘Change the Land 
Laws.” They confiscated part of the 
landlord’s property when last they were 
in power, and if they returned they 
would take the remainder. The only 
hope the Opposition had of coming into 
power was by gaining the support of the 
Nationalists. With the majority the 
Government had in both Houses, it was 
unfortunate they had not asked for the 
necessary power to check the extension 
of crime and to restore peace and order. 
Nothing more deplorable than the pre- 
sent state of things could be conceived. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland had said 
at Kendal— é 

“On an occasion like this, I think you may 
very fairly expect me to say in what way I think 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Conservative 
Party can contribute to the permanent settle- 
ment of Irish difficulties. The first thing is to 
say completely and openly what we will not do. 
Let it be clearly understood that under no cir- 
cumstances have we the slightest intention of 
tampering in any shape or form with proprietary 
rights. (Cheers. at Ireland requires is 
freedom and rest from agitation.’’ 


He hoped he had expressed himself 
moderately. He wished the Prime 
Minister to express the determination of 
the Government to put down this con- 
spiracy in language which would have 
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the weight and force that everything had 
which came from him. 


Moved, “That there be laid before this House, 
Returns showing what parts of Ireland are pro- 
claimed under the Peace Preservation Act.’”’— 
(The Lord Oranmore and Browne.) 


Toe Eart or BEACONSFIELD: 
The noble Lord, I agree, addressed us in 
a moderate tone, but, at the same time, 
rather obscurely ; and, though I listened 
to him with interest and attention, I do 
not understand what is the main object 
of his remarks. The noble Earl has 
frequently referred in his observations 
to the Question which he has placed 
on the Paper, and which he did me the 
honour to address to me. That Ques- 
tion is— 

“To inquire whether the Peace Preservation 
Act does not expire on 1st of June, and, if so, 
whether it is prudent to defer renewing it toa 
time so short after the assembly of the next 
Parliament?’’ 


I believe there is no doubt that the 
Peace Preservation Act does expire on 
the 1st of June next; and it is by no 
means imprudent to assume that the 
next Parliament will do its duty to the 
country, and that it will repeat that Act, 
or, if necessary, support it with stronger 
measures, if they are required by the 
circumstances of the time. That is my 
answer to the noble Lord, and that is 
the only Question which really the noble 
Lord has addressed to me. 

Lorp ORANMORE anv BROWNE: 
Will the noble Earl kindly refer to the 
first part of the Question ?— 


“To inquire of the Prime Minister whether 
he does not consider the monster meetings, 
which have taken and still continue to take 
place through many parts of Ireland for the 
avowed object of inciting tenants not to pay 
their just debts, but by force or fraud to despoil 
the landlords of their property, destructive to 
law and order, and therefore tending to weaken 
‘the strength of the nation ;’ and, if so, is it not 
the duty of an English Minister to take such 
measures as may be necessary to stay such pro- 


Tur Kart or BEACONSFIELD: My 
answer to that is, that I think these 
measures have been taken. I think 
the existing law is quite sufficiently 
strong to cope with the evils to which 
the noble Lord has referred. As 


I understand him, the Question has 
reference only to what he calls ‘‘ mon- 
ster meetings,’ the object of which 
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is to present the payment of rent. 
Now, I hold that the Peace Preser- 


vation Act and the existing law to- 
gether are adapted to entirely meet that 
evil ; and, if it were necessary, of course 
the Ministry, however composed, would 
take those steps which are necessary to 
protect life and Rroperty and preserve the 
public peace. Sofar as I can judge, we 
may indulge the hope that the excitement 
to which the noble Lord refers—these 
monster meetings to prevent the pay- 
ment of rent—are rather subsiding than 
on the increase. If this be the case— 
and that is certainly the impression of 
the Government from the information 
which reaches them—lI should certainly 
think it unnecessary and a very in- 
discreet thing to come down to Parlia- 
ment and to ask it to increase the powers 
of repression under such circumstances. 
The chief part of the noble Lord’s speech 
appeared to be a vindication of the 
step I have taken in addressing a letter 
to a noble Duke, who is a Member of 
this House; and, therefore, it is quite 
unnecessary for me to enter into any 
vindication of: my motives or mode of 
expression. I leave my defeace with 
confidence to the noble Lord, who has 
on this occasion entered into a minute 
criticism and vindication of that letter 
in a manner so gratifying to my feel- 
ings that I hope he will allow me to 
tender him my cordial thanks. 

uoRD ORANMORE anp BROWNE: 
Your Lordships seem to think that it was 
not my intention to laud the Manifesto 
of the noble Earl, or that it is a great 
liberty for so humble a Member of your 
Lordships’ House to laud so great a man. 
It is my intention to take that liberty ; 
but the noble Earl seems so satisfied 
with the disorderly state of Ireland that 
I now have some difficulty in under- 
standing how he stated it to be in 
so dangerous a state. He says he lis- 
tened to my statement; but, in his re- 
ply, he ignores the description given by 
the Chief Secretary, and also the Charge 
of Baron Fitzgerald on the present state 
of Ireland. More deplorable features of 
crime. and demoralization I cannot con- 
ceive. They evidence, what the noble 
and learned Earl on the Woolsack stated 
a few years back when Leader of the 
Opposition, that the state of Ireland is 
not only ‘‘sad, but shameful.” 


Motion agreed to. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Lorpv CAMPBELL, in rising to call- 


attention to the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government on the Eastern Question 
since the autumn of 1874; and to move, 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty for a Copy of the letter from the late 
Ameer of Afghanistan to the Sultan, dated 19th 
January 1878,” 


said: The House will readily sup- 
pose that I should not be inclined to 
go on at such an hour with such a 
Motion unless the days of this Par- 
liament were numbered. When I 
postponed it, on the ground that the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
was absent, the Government had not 
announced a step of so much political 
and military skill as that of withdrawing 
from a Brighton field-day under the 
cover of a General Election—a cover 
which, to the amazement of the House, 
we hear to-day is utterly inadequate. 
The noble Marquess, it is known to me, 
will not return before the Dissolution, 
and I have no option as to going on 
without him. For two reasons, such a 
course is unobjectionable, although, 
perhaps, it is unusual. I shall advert 
mainly to transactions with which the 
noble Marquess was not connected . by 
his present Office. His vindication of 
the Government on foreign policy is in 
our hands already. It was given at 
Manchester with much elaboration; no 
doubt, with much effect. It appeared in 
the morning journals of October 18th. 
It was not unworthy of himself, and 
little could be added to it. But there is 
something far more grave to be encoun- 
tered. It is thrown out by various sup- 
porters of the Government that we are 
not entitled to look back on the transac- 
tions which have all flowed from the 
autumn of 1874, with a view to ascertain 
their merit or demerit. Why not? You 
cannot criticize a Government upon the 
future ; you cannot on the pending; it 
is only on the past they are assailable ; 
Is this not the time? It is the very 
time. If last Session the attempt had 
happened, the Government might have 
replied that until the Russian occupa- 
tion was disposed of any general dis. 
cussion of the kind was calculated to 
impede their labours to abridge it. My 
Lords, a great drama owed together 
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with the Russian occupation, and now 
admits of being reflected on. But the 
electors must review the foreign policy 
of the last five years in order to arrive 
at a judicial verdict on the conduct of 
the Government. Can it be said that 
the very question to be in a few weeks 
determined by the people is inappro- 
priate and obsolete in Parliament al- 
ready? Such language among friends 
of the Government would seem at first 
to be the paradox of terror and the 
sophistry of conscience. But the noble 
Earl the Prime Minister renounces it. 
With the impatience of a practised gla- 
diator, he has complained from time to 
time that accusation was toofragmentary ; 
that no Member of the Opposition would 
bring his policy under a general review ; 
and even that no adverse Resolution was 
submitted to your Lordships. Now, as 
to an adverse Resolution, it seemed a 
doubtful thing whether an Opposition in 
an avowed minority should offer them. It 
was only done here on foreign policy in 
1850 and 1864 by a Party whose majo- 
rity was certain. But the Motion I pro- 
pose is for a document which must be 
utterly obnoxious to the Government ; 
which stigmatizes in the gravest terms 
their conduct on the Eastern Question ; 
which brings before you the late Ameer 
in an attitude of protest verging upon 
scorn as regards the mode in which their 
infidelity to Treaties had estranged him 
from Great Britain. It might, therefore, 
well suggest resistance to the Govern- 
ment. At least, it ought not to be 
adopted till it is first shown that their 
policy upon the whole of these transac- 
tions is far, indeed, from irreproachable. 

The only title I can urge to the indul- 
gence of the House is that I began to 
follow the vicissitudes of the present 
Eastern Question two Sessions before 
they occupied the general attention, and 
continued to pursue them during one, at 
least, when others hardly did so. The 
first proposition I am anxious to uphold is 
that the Government were responsible, in 
a great degree, for the War between 
Russia and the Porte, which began in 
April, 1877. If I do not thoroughly 
establish it, it will only be because the 
desire to economize the patience of the 
House forces me to hurry over and mix 
up the facts, which, more distinctly 
traced and separately handled, would be 
sure to warrant the conclusion I have 
pointed to. Now, theunion of Austria, 


Question. 
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Germany, and Russia, in a sense hostile 
to the Ottoman Empire, has been at- 
tested by the noble Earl, at that time 
Secretary of State, who often sits on the 
Cross Benches. It may fairly be con- 
tended that a vigilant diplomacy would 
have succeeded in averting it. When, 
however, it appeared in the Identic Note 
of the three Powers announcing their in- 
tention to negotiate Commercial Treaties 
with the Vassal Principalities against the 
wishes of the Sultan, dated October 
20, 1874, it was possible, at least, to 
check or counterbalance it. It might 
have been counterbalanced by some dis- 
play among the Western Powers. It 
might have been checked by a particular 
and strong appeal to Austria, which Great 
Britain—if only from the Treaty of April 
15, 1856—had every title to resort to. 
Nothing was attempted. Instead of being 
detached from the new and ill-omened 
alliance, Austria was induced to take the 
lead in negotiating with the Vassal Princi- 

alities; to leave Russia and Germany 
behind herin paving the way for the dis- 
memberment of the Ottoman Empire. 
The Herzegovinian insurrection, which 
rapidly succeeded, seemed, therefore, if 
not to be occasioned by her wishes, 
at least to start under her auspices. 
The discontented elements within the 
territory of the Sultan were thus en- 
abled, in some degree, to look on 
Austria as a standard-bearer. Nor 
can it be disputed that during the 
autumn of 1875, by means of General 
Rodich, the Viceroy of Dalmatia, con- 
siderable aid was given indirectly to 
the Herzegovinian movement. In the 
spring of 1876 a great opportunity of 
influencing Germany to restore the peace 
of European Turkey was abandoned. 
The Berlin Memorandum, the Servian 
War, and other troubles followed. At 


the Conference of December in Con-) 


stantinople, which, perhaps, it was de- 
sirable to enter by acceding to the scheme 
of General Ignatieff, we lost all grasp 
over the Sublime Porte, as regards the 
decisions it might ultimately come to, 
and gave Russia a considerable pretext 
for hostilities. When I condemn the 
scheme of General Ignatieff, I remind 
the House that the Ottoman despatch of 
January 25, 1877, which canvassed it 
exhaustively, which has long been in 
our hands, which I have brought down 
with me this evening, had no reply from 
either Russia or Great Britain. Th this 
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manner war became very difficult to 


Question. 


guard against. The unsuccessful Con- 
ference for a time threw the British Em- 
bassy into abeyance, and withdrew it 


‘altogether, so that the Sultan was left 


alone to contend with any diplomatic 
propositions Russia might address to 
him. His liability to error, of course, 
was very much increased. But during 
the months of February and March, 
1877, it was not too late to bring the 
restraining voice of Berlin to bear in 
some degree upon the counsels of St. 
Petersburg. It was not too late to de- 
clare in this, or in the other House of 
Parliament, such general adherence to 
the Treaties of 1856 as might have led 
the Czar to pause before resolving to 
forget them. It was not too late to take 
advantage of the new latitude established 
in the Articles of 1871, and send the 
British Fleet into the Dardanelles before 
war commenced, to exercise a guiding 
and admonitory influence on both the 
possible belligerents. It was not too 
late to despatch a special Mission to St. 
Petersburg—far more required than that 
which had just left Constantinople—to 
uphold. the Czar himself, who, us it is 
now revealed, was struggling against the 
warlike counsels which enveloped him. 
If it be true—as most probably the Go- 
vernment will urge—that within Great 
Britain many forces lured him to inva- 
sion, the class of measures I have pointed 
to was far more binding, far more in- 
dispensable than otherwise if would 
have been. As all such precautions 
were omitted, and some of them repelled, 
it cannot be denied that the Government 
had great responsibility for the decision 
to cross the Pruth which ultimately fol- 
lowed, which led to the disquietude of 
Europe, and brought this country face 
to face with the alternative of either 
hazard or dishonour. Some noble Lords, 
perhaps, are scattered in the House who 
look with more indulgence on the deci- 
sion of the Ozar from certain grounds 
with which it is endeavoured to associate 
it. The answer to them—whicli I can 
only glance at—is that the Russian 
movement on Constantinople began be- 
fore the fall of the Byzantine Empire in 
1458, before Ottoman dominion was 
established, before Russia could affect to 
represent the Cross, or to encroach upon 
the Crescent, when she directed Armies 
towards the Bosphorus. Whatever 
view these noble Lords may entertain, 
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the avowed object of the Government 
was to avert the war to the last moment. 
They did not share in any such inter- 
pretation. They recognized its danger 
and they proclaimed its illegality. 

The period which now begins is far 
less intricate and tedious than that which 
I have passed over. However fraught 
with tragical events, it need not occupy 
the House for many minutes. The 
policy of the Government is summed up 
in the despatch of May 1, the despatch 
of May 6, the Proclamation of neu- 
trality, and the inaction which suc- 
ceeded them. The latter is the point 
which requires attention at this moment. 
If it was open to the Government to 
despatch the Fleet to Constantinople be- 
fore war began, it was still more admis- 
sible when the rupture was precipi- 
tated. Among the practical advantages 
of such a measure would have been to 
restore the power of the British Em- 
bassy injuriously paralyzed, and thus to 
rescue the Sublime Porte from many 
errors and corruptions which weighed 
upon it in the struggle; to lay the 
ground for mediation, possibly to close 
the war before Plevna had been taken. 
It was the course which Lord Palmerston 
insisted on, in nearly the same circum- 
stances, in 1853, when no Treaties called 
for its adoption. At the time in ques- 
tion, it was the course which Treaties 
made imperatively binding. In point of 
fact, it was a cheap and prudent method 
of adhering to them, although not 
wholly unaccompanied by risk, and, 
therefore, not entirely destitute of merit. 
It was no departure from neutrality ; 
and, therefore, the Proclamation—un- 
dignified, uncalled for, as it may justly 
be considered—did nothing to preclude 
it. When the Fleet did advance, in the 
midst of circumstances which I am ap- 
proaching, the Proclamation of neutrality 
continued. It was no more a bar in 
May than the succeeding January, al- 
though in either month it was an error. 
The Session and the autumn passed 
away. Remonstrancesarose. COonstan- 
tinople was endangered. Popular opi- 
nion was excited. In the beginning of 
1878, debates were frequent in the 
Legislature. On the 26th of January, 
the Fleet ascended to the Dardanelles, 
with the concurrence of the Sultan. It 
was withdrawn by a telegram. In the 
opinion of those who watched these criti- 
cal events upon the spot, its withdrawal 
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led the Russian Armies to San Stefano, 
and paralyzed the efforts by which they 
might have been arrested. On February 
9 the Fleet advanced a second time, 
on this occasion in defiance of the Porte, 
whose confidence in British sympathy 
and British support had been inevitably 
lessened. If the Fleet withdrew to 
bring the hostile Army to their gates, 
there was little reason to assume that it 
came back under the sway of irreproach- 
able benevolence. In this manner the 
House is led to see that the Treaty of 
San Stefano, which followed, is the im- 
mediate offspring of the Government, 
although, no doubt, they did their ut- 
most to reduce it. 

On the 28th of March the Secretary of 
State announced his resignation. Anew 
era was anticipated. On the Ist of April 
such hopes became more sanguine from 
a much admired despatch, which it was 
judicious to issue on that day, which 
ought to have appeared before 2 in the 
afternoon, or whatever hour is supposed 
to check the period of licensed jocularity ; 
so little did it ultimately sway the action 
of the Government. We are now in the 
season of preparatory measures for the 
Congress. I censure none of them, and 
do not even think with those who, on 
grounds of scrupulous legality, objected 
to the despatch of Indian troops to Malta. 
It seemsa cumbrous and fantastic method 
of Imperial defence. But such cumbrous 
and fantastic methods are imposed upon 
a State, which keeps 300,000 men locked 
up at home, for an heroic struggle with 
anobsolete invader. TheConvention with 
the Sultan appears difficult to reconcile 
with loyalty to European Powers, and 
tends to inconveniences which I may 
afterwards allude to. But the concession 
to Russia before a Congress was ap- 
proached deserves more serious reflec- 
tion, however little we may view the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
as being exclusively its author. We may 
dismiss altogether the scandal with which 
the name of Mr. Marvin was associated. 
We may forget the mode in which, as a 
noble Earl now absent from his place 
remarked to us, the true intention of 
Great Britain flashed on an astonished 
Europe from the depths of the police 
court. Wemay excuse the contradictory 
instructions to Lord Odo Russell as a 
departure from: routine, or — a re- 
lapse to virtue, ‘‘a longi i gerin, 
look behind,” in those oie painfully 
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Question. 


renounced it. But the fact, to be as far | blot out a whole series of objections 


as possible divested of its incidents and 
measured by itself, is collusion with the 
Power which the rest of Europe had de- 
termined on restraining. In 1856 there 
was no mysterious concurrence between 
Russia and Great Britain. There was 
none with France in 1815. There is 
nothing of the kind on record, as far 
as I know, in the Congresses of history. 
The course pursued in 1877 of abne- 
gating Treaties, no doubt, was fertile of 
embarrassment. But still the situation 
did not call for this irregular concession. 
In spite of her successes Russia was en- 
dangered. The Roumanian Army was 
opposed to her. The Ottoman retreat, 
through the exertion of General Baker, 
had been successfully and brilliantly 
conducted. The Black Sea, by public 
law, was open to our cruisers. National 
opinion had risen to a flood against the 
Russian progress in Great Britain. 
These circumstances did much to favour 
our diplomacy. Theydid much to favour 
the more legitimate proceeding of unit- 
ing the Powers which arrayed themselves 
against the Treaty of San Stefano in such 
a protest as was calculated to extort the 
limitation they were anxious for. How- 
ever, in June the Plenipotentiaries 
arrived at Berlin. The Government 
can only claim a general acquittal of the 
past, if the Treaty of Berlin deserves all 
the eulogies which they—much more 
than their own friends—for many months 
have prodigally lavished on it. 

As regards the Treaty of Berlin, there 
is an unfortunate impression—unfortu- 
nate for those who have to touch upon 
it—that the subject is exhausted. Men 
forget that every important Treaty has 
taken years before it was elucidated. 
The Treaty of Utrecht continued to en- 
gage dispute during the lifetime of Lord 
Bolingbroke. The Treaties of 1815 
were being perpetually canvassed in the 
days of Lord John Russell and Lord 
Palmerston. As to those of 1856, dur- 
ing the last few years we have been 
constantly debating on them. Only the 
other day the whole House was thrown 
into perplexity as to whether one of 
them is valid. My conviction is that, 
so far from being exhausted, the Treaty 
of Berlin has never yet been placed in 
its true light before the Legislature or 
the country. In deference, however, to 
the feeling which exists—whether or 
not it is well founded—I pass over and 
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habitually present tome. Not a word 
shall this House hear from me of Ba- 
toum, Bessarabia, Greece, or even, in 
this connection, of the Ottoman Assem- 
blies. I hurry on to these two proposi- 
tions, hoping to maintain them. The 
Treaty of Berlin has much impaired the 
prospect of upholding Ottoman autho- 
rity upon the Bosphorus. At the same 
time, the materials of replacing it by 
some untried and well-imagined com- 
bination have been dissipated and 
abandoned. 

If the Treaties of 1856 were no re- 
straint on Russian movement to Con- 
stantinople the Treaty of Berlin has no 
pretension to contain it. The pretexts 
of aggression which arose in 1877 are 
not exceptional and fugitive, but may 
recur at any moment. But foreign in- 
terference to defend the Sultan is no 
more to be depended on in the future 
than in the late emergency it was at- 
tainable. His power to defend himself 
is manifestly weakened, as he is no 
longer sheltered by the Danube, by the 
fortresses, or even by the Balkans, as 
he used to be. It is calculated that, in 
military force, he loses over 50,000 
men, in Revenue about £5,000,000 
sterling, by the territorial arrangements 
which have happened. Not long ago 
the Prince of Servia made war upon 
him, instigated from a distance. At 
any future time the Prince of Bulgaria 
may have the same encouragement to 
act in the same manner. He has a mo- 
tive which the former Vassals were ex- 
empt from. He will always be impelled 
—not, perhaps, by his own mind, but 
by the circles which surround him—to 
aspire to equality with the position 
granted recently to those who rule in 
Servia, Montenegro, and Roumania. A 
much larger population might now be 
moved upon Constantinople than was 
formerly available. It is true—as the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
is never tired of impressing upon us— 
that Austria is at Novi Bazar. But she 
is not under any obligation to advance 
beyond it. She is not bound by a Con- 
vention. She is not subsidized by this 
country or by Europe to defend Oon- 
stantinople. The diplomatists in this 
House will hardly reprimand me for 
observing that the more they know, the 
more they meditate on Austria, the 
more they see her policy to be incaleu- 
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lable. But if anything could be pre- 
dicted with regard to her from study of 
the past it is unvarying reluctance to 
go to war with Russia, even for objects 
she appreciates, even for objects she 
considers as her own. In this way a 
situation has arisen which forces on re- 
luctant thinkers, on reluctant politicians, 
the question how far Ottoman authority 
may be replaced upon the Bosphorus, 
with a view to guard the limitation 
against Russia which the Crimean War 
was meant to save and to immortalize. 

Now, my Lords, the point to be 
submitted has nothing difficult about 
it. It may require knowledge of the 
Eastern Question to arrive at the conclu- 
sion; but it requires little to form a 
judgment of its accuracy. Whatever 
novel system is devised must absorb the 
population both of Servia and Roumania, 
or else be utterly unequal to the object 
of creating it. Whether Greece is to 
adopt Constantinople instead of Athens 
as a centre, whether Bulgaria is to re- 
cover something like its former nation- 
ality, whether you look to a regenerated 
Austria or a devoloped Hungary for the 
solution of the difficulty, it must agglo- 
merate both Servia and Roumania, or 
else be wholly insufficient as a barrier 
against the numbers and against the 
power to be resisted. The existence of 
the two as independent States—if it en- 
dures—is fatal to the purpose we are 
contemplating. 

No sort of ground existed for pro- 
ducing it. Had it been desirable for 
Europe, in 1856 it would have happened. 
But it was not desirable for Europe, and, 
therefore, sedulously guarded against. 
Had it been necessary for the races which 
vassal Princes used to govern, to be 
under reigning Princes, we should long 
ago have heard of it. The Servian 
Mission of 1863 would have impressed it 
carefully upon us. The project of an 
independent Servia and Roumania was 
never mooted till the Congress of Berlin. 
It was opposed to the whole line the Go- 
vernment itself upheld a few years back 
in 1875. To multiply small States in- 
capable of self-defence is utterly opposed 
to the direction of the world and to the 
tenor of its history. If we wanted new 
States the Austrian Empire could furnish 
them. If we wanted new States there is 
a Poland to reflect upon. To guard 
against aggression those which now 
exist is found to be too difficult a labour. 
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In our quarter of the globe at least—it 
may be different in America—a new 
State is a new element of bloodshed and 
confusion. Such is the general idea 
which ought to limit their creation. But 
here a special object of commanding 
magnitude and paramount importance 
should have wholly interdicted it. By 
this gigantic error new discord is insured. 
When that discord overthrows the 
crumbling residue of Ottoman supre- 
macy, the possibility which did exist, of 
otherwise withstanding Russian arms, is 
nearly evanescent. On the whole—how- 
ever deeply we admire the industry of 
the negotiators—the Treaty of Berlin is 
fatal to the Porte itself, and obstructive 
in a high degree to all the efforts for re- 
placing it, which must have taxed even 
at the very best the genius and sagacity 
of Europe. 

It is now essential to remark a moment 
on the Paper which I move for, and 
which has certainly attained to some 
publicity already. It first appeared in 
the spring of 1878, and was mepecnyer 
in the European Press when Afghan 
troubles began to occupy us in the 
autumn. The Mémorial Diplomatique 
guaranteed its authenticity, which has 
not, however, been disputed. What it 
tends to bring out is the link between 
the Eastern policy I have adverted to, 
and the appearance of a Russian Mis- 
sion at Cabul. Whatever opinion may 
be formed as to the necessity of the 
Afghan War, the appearance of a Russian 
Mission at Cabul, in defiance of the 
Heidelberg Convention, so much blended 
with the fame of the late Lord Clarendon, 
was a reproach and a calamity. In that 
letter the Ameer explained that the un- 
checked advance of Russia on Constan- 
tinople had estranged him from Great 
Britain. In about six months he gave 
effect to his conclusion. 

Let no one think that I am going into 
the Afghan Question. Not long ago 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) 
in some degree exhausted it. With- 
out concurring in all he uttered, with 
so much force and so much volubility, 
had he divided, I should have given 
an unhesitating vote in favour of his 
Motion. The only mode of thinking I 
am anxious to encounter is a most in- 
accurate and yet a most prevailing one in 
general society. It is that the Afghan 
War is a set-off to the deficiencies—in 
some degree avowed—on what by long 
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familiar use among diplomatists is 
termed the Eastern Question. On the 
ground of the Afghan War it is at- 
tempted to weave crowns, and even more 
than crowns, for the First Minister by the 
very persons who were on the verge of 
tumult because, in 1877, complete in- 
action against Russia was persisted in. 
But it was not an Afghan war such per- 
sons were demanding. Now, even if 
we think the Russian Mission to Oabul 
could only be disposed of by the conflict 
it elicited; even if we grant the theory 
of the scientific Frontier; even if we 
forget the reckless Embassy together 
with its miserable consequences; even 
if the war should end in new security to 
India, it can do nothing to atone for 
losses nor to recover influence in Europe. 
The same remark applies exactly to the 
campaign in Africa, even if, judged 
alone, it would admit of being defended. 
So as regards Cyprus. Even if you hold 
its doubtful and contingent tenure to be 
useful as a means of guarding Egypt— 
the only praise it can extort—so far 
from being an expiation of inconstancy 
to Treaties and the Porte, it rather tends 
to aggravate and to enhance it. These 
subsequent transactions are the asylum 
of the Government; and now they 
ought to be dislodged from it. It 
is like a second picture placed obtru- 
sively in front of that which we desire 
to judge, on purpose to conceal it. It 
is like the effort to redeem a play 
which has not terminated fortunately 
by an irrelevant explosion of artillery 
and fireworks. If anyone engages to 
stand upon a rope and falls, he cannot 
claim approval because, instead of going 
back to his task, he executes a series of 
highly interesting dances. This compli- 
cated after-piece may, and does, impose 
upon Great Britain for the moment. 
But we must look elsewhere for the cri- 
terion of its advantage. Does it im- 
~ upon the Continent of Europe? 

oes it secure augmented influence at 
Paris, at Vienna, Berlin, or St. Peters- 
burg? Does it give us any better locus 
standt to prevent a rupture between 
Germany and France whenever such a 
rupture is impending? Would these 
auxiliary transactions inspire Sweden, 
Portugal, or Belgium, who look to 
Great Britain as a defending Power, with 
any greater confidence than they would 
otherwise indulge? To recover influence 
in Europe, when something has de- 
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stroyed it, at least a momentary firmness 
in regard to European Powers is essen- 
tial. But none has been displayed. 
When Russia stepped over the Heidel- 
burg Convention our diplomatic inter- 
course continued with her; while the 
Ameer, who had not violated any Treaty, 
who acted under the control of over- 
ruling force, was destined to absorb the 
whole of our resentment. 

Whatever weakness or deficiency or 
error are connected with the period of 
1877 are, therefore, unatoned for and un- 
cancelled. No doubt, some pretexts have 
been offered to extenuate them, as it is 
seen that they will not admit of open 
vindication. It is not unusual to throw 
the whole responsibility on the former 
Secretary of State (the Earl of Derby). 
The noble Earl the Prime Minister, how- 
ever, can never possibly resort to such a 
shelter. He can never be inclined to 
dispute—even if others do so—that each 
decision upon foreign policy involves the 
sanction of the person by whom the 
Cabinet is guided. It has been often 
said that the Opposition paralyzed the 
Government. The Opposition were al- 
ways a minority in both Houses of Par- 
liament. How could they dictate to the 
Government? Besides, the Opposition 
were divided on the Eastern Question. 
A Government, at least, is quite as much 
at liberty to follow the group which it 
approves, as that from which it differs. 
Again, in their preparatory measures, 
after the resignation of Lord Derby, 
the Government were not controlled by 
any section of the Opposition which dis- 
countenanced them. Why, therefore, 
could they not resist the section—if there 
was one—which frowned upon the mea- 
sure of advancing the British Fleet into 
the Dardanelles at the beginning of 
the war instead of at the end of it? 
They would reply, perhaps, that na- 
tional opinion had undergone a trans- 
formation. It is true, my Lords, that 
national opinion had matured itself. But 
it is untrue that in April, 1877, national 
opinion would have checked a step so 
moderate and limited, as well as so im- 
perative in faith and requisite in policy, 
as that to which I have alluded. The 
complete inaction of the Government was 
at once the theme of systematic protest 
among the most important journals of 
the country. It called into existence, 
during the autumn, a number of irre- 
gular societies, resolved to put an end to 
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it. It brought on besides, and inde- 
pendently, a formidable movement in the 
open air which could not be resisted. 
You cannot urge that national opinion 
had demanded the course which, in a 
few months, it overwhelmed and repri- 
manded by its violence. You cannot 
satisfy the House that it was a dangerous 
outrage en public sentiment to ad- 
vance the Fleet in May, June, or July, if 
you like, even November; when, in the 
succeeding January, to advance it was 
the only course by which tumult could 
be quelled, by which mobs could be dis- 
persed, by which security and peace 
could be restored to the Metropolis. 

One further question only can present 
itself which there is any duty to reply to. 
It may be demanded—granting there was 
error in 1877, which subsequent trans- 
actions are incompetent to expiate, and 
current pretexts to defend—has it re- 
sulted in any actual inconvenience? In 
Europe the inconvenience is manifest. 
The triumph of aggression, the collapse 
of Treaties, always render war more 
probable than otherwise it would be. 
How was peace secured for 40 years in 
1815? By the repression of the Power 
which, in that age, was the disturbing 
one. The converse will present itself. 
But I hold the scene of actual inconve- 
nience to be much more Constantinople. 
Our position at Constantinople is most 
disastrous and anomalous at present. 
By the new Convention we are forced to 
aim at Ottoman reforms in Asia Minor. 
It is only as a defending Power, it has 
been repeatedly established, we have 
any title to exactthem. But in 1877 we 

roved that we are not a defending 
Pies. In 1877 we proved that engage- 
ments to offer even the slightest form of 
material assistance to the Sultan are 
illusory. The new Convention has no 
greater promise of validity than that 
which did belong to the old Treaties. 
The Sublime Porte inevitably reason in 
this manner—‘‘ We are not subsidized 
in order to reform; we are not coerced 
in order to reform; and by reform we 
get at no security whatever for ulterior 
protection. Why, then, should we carry 
it beyond our own idea of justice and 
expediency ?” But, my Lords, they have 
another answer even more conclusive to 
any exhortation the Ambassador thinks 
proper to address to them. They may 
reply, that they organized political Assem- 
blies; that Sir Henry Lapa himself 
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attested their reality and efficacy in his 
despatches to the Foreign Office; that 
they sat before the war began ; that they 
were sitting when it finished; that the 
first measure of the Russian Armies at 
San Stefano required their dispersion ; 
that the Congress of Berlin might, by 
a single Article, have easily revived 
them; that it failed to do so; that the 
European Powers collectively interred 
the reforming agency which Russia had 
individually disposed of. ‘If you want 
reforms in Asia Minor,” they naturally 
say, ‘‘ you had better re-establish our 
Assemblies. We do not wish to prove 
their superfuity, or vindicate the con- 
duct which destroyed them.” By such 
language the Ambassador is silenced ; 
and yet he must persist, to some extent, 
in measures which provoke it. It ought 
here to be remarked that in a number 
of debates it was repeatedly insisted on 
that if the Treaties of 1856 were wholly 
overlooked the power to interfere and 
improve in Ottoman dominion would 
afterwards esvape us altogether. If the 
position at Constantinople is certainly 
embarrassing, and possibly humiliating, 
it is not unwarned or unenlightened 
that the Government have entered it. 
The present is not one of the occasions 
when anyone at all conversant with the 
subject ought to insist on an Eastern 
danger which he realizes; or urge the 
country to the path of duty from the 
slumber of indifference; or recommend 
a course of action to a Government 
whose hesitation and disunion have been 
too openly revealed to us. During the 
last five years, however, such occasions 
have been frequent. They are alone 
sufficient to condemn the policy which 
leads to them. In this House Ministers 
are rich in Parliamentary and even ora- 
torical ability. Great as it may be, it 
will not enable them to disprove a large 
share of responsibility for the unhappy 
war of 1877. They will never show 
that in May, June, or July of that year 
the British Fleet might not have been 
despatched into the Bosphorus to the 
incalculable benefit of Europe. They 
will not be able either to repudiate the 
parentage of the usurping Treaty, which 
they afterwards contended with, as I 
hold, unsuccessfully. The transactions 
are voluminous and intricate. They are 
beyond the range, perhaps, of industry 
to grasp, or utterance to mention them. 
But yet their history may be given in a 
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sentence. It is the record of wisdom 
faintly and imperfectly adhered to, of 
duty openly and systematically violated, 
of reparation eagerly but ineffectually 
grasped at. By submitting it, in out- 
line, to this House to-night—although 
with many chasms and various defi- 
ciencies—I shall have, at least, attempted 
to perform a timely service to the Oppo- 
sition and the country. The noble Lord 
then moved for the letter of the Ameer 
to the Sultan, dated January 19, 
1878. 

Moved, “That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty for a Copy of the letter 
from the late Ameer of Afghanistan to the 
Sultan, dated 19th January 1878.’’ —( The Lord 
Campbell.) 


Lorp DENMAN said, that when his 
noble and lamented Relative was about 
to retire he particularly disliked the 
tune of ‘‘ The Campbells are coming ;”’ 
and it having been said by the noble 
Lord, doubly a Peer, that he would have 
voted with the noble Head of his Clan as 
to Afghanistan, the noble Pair would have 
assailed the Government from opposite 
sides — for, while the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Argyll) attacked the Govern- 
ment because they would not extirpate 
the Turks, the noble Lord (Lord Camp- 
bell) attacked them with equal vigour 
because they would not preserve them. 
He (Lord Denman) thought that each 
of those noble Lords should recollect the 
words of Horace— 

‘* Est brevitate opus ut currat sententia, neu se 

Impediat verbis lassas 

Onerantibus aures.”’ 
He congratulated those noble Lords who, 
unlike himself, had heard the whole of 
the noble Lord’s speech. 

Eart GRANVILLE : It is impossible, 
my Lords, not to feel that, from his point 
of view, the noble Lord who brought 
forward the subject has a strong case 
against the Government. During the 
last few years he has not, in my opinion, 
been sufficiently alive to the evils of 
misgovernment by the Turkish Empire, 
or to the claims of its Christian subjects 
upon our sympathies; and he has not 
seen as clearly asI fancy I do the ad- 
vantages of acting in concert with 


Europe, and the disadvantages of iso- 
lated action on our part in this Eastern 
Question. But he concentrated his view 
upon the necessity of checking Russia 
in different parts of the world, and of 
supporting, with a view to our interests, 
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Turkish Empire. He, therefore, with 
perfect consistency, applauded all the 
declarations and promises made by Her 
Majesty’s Government in agreement 
with his own principles, and with equal 
consistency he now deplores how com- 
pletely the performance of the Govern- 
ment has failed to keep pace with their 
professions. When the noble Lord’s 
Notice first stood on the Minutes it was 
not my intention to take part in the de- 
bate, and the noble Lord was aware of 
the fact. But I will now ask leave to 
say a few words on the question which 
he has raised, and on other matters in- 
cidental to that question. One of the 
circumstances to which I wish to allude 
is that the present Parliament, already 
unduly prolonged, is now about to be 
suddenly closed. A Cabinet Minister, a 
few days before the opening of Parlia- 
ment, had announced to us, as an agree- 
able surprise, that this, the last Session 
of the present Parliament, was to be a 
Session of real work. Her Majesty’s 
Government in the Queen’s Gracious 
Speech announced certain measures, and 
promised others of equal impcrtance. 
In the House of Commons Her Majesty’s 
Government obtained the concurrence 
of the Opposition and the ready assent 
of the House to certain Resolutions 
which they thought it desirable to adopt 
in order to facilitate the legislative 
Business in the other House. Excepting 
for the disturbance raised by a Bill the 
object of which is excellent, but which, 
for want of common care as to its pro- 
visions, is universally condemned and 
may be fatal to the reform so much re- 
quired, there is hardly a ripple on the 
stream of Parliamentary work. In the 
midst of this calm the stormy petrels 
appeared. The noble Earl, in a few 
words and with no reasons, announced, 
the Dissolution of Parliament. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made a 
similar announcement in ‘another 
place ;’? but some reasons were given, 
but still reasons which appeared to me 
not in the slightest degree to justify the 
Dissolution of Parliament, or at least 
which would not have equally justified 
it last autumn. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said it was in order to pass 
the Irish Relief Bills; but if the Disso- 
lution had come in the autumn Parlia- 
ment would have met at the usual time, 
and the Irish Bills would have been 
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assed as soon as they have been now. 

here is no possible reason why, if it 
is right to dissolve Parliament now, it 
was not right to do so at a time which 
would not have interfered with the 
annual Parliamentary Business of the 
country. But, my Lords, be this as it 
may, so far from crying over spilt milk, 
I am rejoiced at the announcement 
that the present unsatisfactory state 
of things is drawing to an end, and 
that an appeal is to be made to 
the sense—l hope the good sense— 
of the people of this country. My 
Lords, on the next day, last Tuesday, 
there appeared a letter from the First 
Lord of the Treasury to the Viceroy of 
Ireland. I will not describe that letter, 
as it has been described this evening in 
the land debate, as an electioneering 
squib; but its form is a little unusual. 
I do not, however, complain of that. 
One hook is nearly as good as another 
upon which to hang a declaration of 
Sag les. My complaint is of another 

ind. It relates to the absence from that 
declaration of any principles of a tan- 
gible character. Literary critics have 
fallen foul of the language and the 
grammar ; but I have no pretence to be 
a literary critic. My only object, if I 
write or speak, is to convey my meaning 
as clearly as I can to others. I am not 
convinced by the united authority of 
Prince Talleyrand, Dr. South, and 
Cardinal de Retz, that language was 
given to man to conceal his thoughts. 
And ifI find that a singularly brilliant 
writer, a great master of English, puts 
together words which are understood 
neither by friends or opponents, I con- 
clude that it is not that he cannot, but 
that he does not, wish to explain his 
meaning. A first-rate judge, speaking 
of this Manifesto, said— 

“You must not look at this design as if it 
were a picture intended to be hung on the eye 
line. It is a bit of stage painting, intended to 
be looked at from an immense distance and to 
produce a general effect, utterly irrespective of 
correct drawing or accurate details.” 


Now, my Lords, what is the general effect 
intended? It appears to me that it is 
something of this sort—that the Govern- 
ment mean for the future to soar abovethe 
details of home reforms and social pro- 
gress ; that, with regard to Ireland, they 
not only desire to excite a firm desire to 
keep united the Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, but that they think 
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it convenient for election purposes to 
excite the popular feeling against that 
country, and to convey an impression 
that the Oppositon are indifferent to 
the union of the two Islands; that 
the same difference of opinion exists 
between themselves and ourselves 
as to our relations with India and 
with the Colonies, and that as to the in- 
fluence of England in Europe, this is 
the exclusive monopoly of the pre 
Government, which has been used in the 
past, and which will be used in the fu- 
ture, with a splendid success perfectly 
unattainable by any other Party in the 
State. As this is the first opportunity 
of touching upon the remarkable Mani- 
festo of the noble Earl, it is tempting to 
touch upon the home policy—or rather, 
the no-home-policy—of Her Majesty’s 
Government. It is especially tempting 
to say something upon the attempt, and 
the utter failure, to fix upon the Opposi- 
tion any desire for the separation of 
Ireland from Great Britain. But I will 
refrain. 

THe Eart or DUNMORE: Hear, 
hear! 

Eart GRANVILLE: I am glad to 
hear that cheer from the noble Earl; 
and I repeat, that I resist the temptation 
to speak on those subjects. 

Tue Eart or DUNMORE: I thought 
the Motion related to the Eastern Ques- 
tion ? : 
Eart GRANVILLE: To that I am 
coming. Now, my Lords, with regard 
to foreign affairs, the first thing that 
strikes one is the singular declaration 
that Her Majesty’s Govetiuikaiit have 
maintained peace. Where have they 
maintained peace? In Europe? No. 
In Africa? No. InAsia? No. They 
have not maintained it even in South 
America; but with that they have had 
little to do. In Europe there has been 
a war, a war which, as was believed by 
us at the time, might have been prevented 
by a poliey of united pressure by the 
whole of Europe to compel the carrying 
out of the Treaty promises—a war which 
the Prime Minister once told us could 
have been prevented if his strong Go- 
vernment had done that which they did 
not do. But that a long and bloody war 
took place, and that at an enormous cost 
of human life and suffering, is a matter 
of fact, which seems perfectly incon- 
sistent with the repeated boast that Her 
Majesty’s Government secured the peace 
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of Europe. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is much more cautious in his 
address. He says that, although we 
could not prevent war, we stopped its 
extension to other countries. But I want 
to know who were the other countries 
who wanted to fight and were prevented 
by Her Majety’s Government from doing 
so? That is a point on which I am 
ignorant. It is quite true we did not 
go to war ourselves. I am very glad, 
indeed, we did not. We avoided that 
war by conceding nearly every position 
which the Government, unfortunately, 
announced, two years ago, would be in- 
jurious if abandoned. The noble Earl, 
in his letter to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, talks not only of the in- 
fluence, but of the ascendancy, of this 
country over the Councils of Europe. 
Where is this ascendancy shown? At 
Constantinople ? With the Slavs? 
With the Greeks? Is it over France 
and Egypt? Is it in Vienna and Ber- 
lin? When Lord Salisbury announced 
at Manchester, with exceeding glory, the 
tidings of an understanding between 
Austria and Germany, he informed the 
astonished Manchester people at the 
same time that he had no information 
of what that understanding was. This 
appears to me very like the ascendancy 
of the Premier. Though there has been 
ascendancy, the noble Earl says it is 
now arrested. It would be interesting 
to know whether it has only been ar- 
rested during the last month, week, or 
ten days, or much earlier, and what is 
the nature of its influence? Influence 
is a good thing, and ascendancy is a 
better, if really exercised to defend our- 
selves from injury, andto promote peace, 
justice, and liberty among others. But 
can anything be less statesmanlike, less 
judicious, more certain to destroy our 
just influence, than to make these idle 
and public boasts of ascendancy? The 
noble Earl’s ability, his courage, his ex- 
perience, must give him great influence 
in his Cabinet.* Would it increase his 
influence to boast in public of his as- 
cendancy over those of whom he is the 
admitted Chief? Does he, then, think 
that to flaunt his boast in the face of the 
rival countries of Europe, jealous of 
their own position, and, unfortunately, 
submitting to the burdens of millions 
of men to maintain it, is a plan to 
strengthen the influence of England in 
the slightest degree? I cannot conceive 
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Question. 
such a thought being not considered 
either offensive or ridiculous by some of 


those great military Powers, unless they 
looked upon it as being a matter of 


merely insular concern, arguing that, as 
long as England consented to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire for them, they 
would not mind such election periods as 
those in this letter. But still more 
serious questions remain. The noble 
Earl, in his letter, most distinctly inti- 
mates that we are in the most critical 
period of foreign affairs, and he further 
says that it is only by the Government of 
England—with him and his Colleagues 
in the management of affairs—that that 
critical state of affairs can be dealt with. 
And it is at this critical time that he 
slightly diminishes not only the Army, 
but the Navy Estimates. But the extra- 
ordinary thing is that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is absolutely ignorant of 
this critical state of things. In his ad- 
dress he tells us that we are nearly at 
the end of our European troubles, and 
proposes to devote himself to questions 
of a homely character. It is a serious 
matter that Parliament and the. country 
should be kept so much out of the con- 
fidence of Her Majesty’s Government as 
to foreign affairs; but it really becomes 
a most grave question if the leading 
Members of the Cabinet are equally de- 

rived of that information. Pessimism 
in politics is not good. Optimism, within 
certain limits, is of greatadvantage. It 
encourages self-confidence, and the con- 
fidence of others. It is a quality the 
possession of which I do not deny to the 
present Government. They take, as is na- 
tural to high-spirited men, a very favour- 
able view of all that they do, and are 
not reticent in communicating that a 
nion to others. It is a most singular 
circumstance that the South African 
War, which the Government claimed 
the merit of endeavouring to prevent, 
they now speak of as having led to the 
most happy results. In India we had a 
North-West Frontier, which the great 
majority of Anglo-Indian civilians and 
soldiers thought excellent. It had the 
Groat advantage of the mountainous 

ingdom of Afghanistan, consolidated 
under Dost Mahomed and Shere Ali, as 
a buffer between ourselves and Russia, 
and with this advantage—that Afghan- 
istan was not conterminous with Russia, 
or even with India, being separated by 
tracts of country occupied by inde- 
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pendent Tribes, easily kept in order by 
a few Native regiments. All this has 
been changed. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are delighted to have got the gates 
of India, being, I suppose, those nar- 
row passages mentioned in the Gunda- 
muck Treaty. But we do not know whe- 
ther any further gates are required for 
Cabul, Herat, the Hindoo Koosh, and 
other places. Ail we know is, that in 
one of the gates already possessed the 
key is rusting in the keyhole; we have 
had 7,000 or 8,000 troops shut up there 
during the whole of last autumn. Lord 
Lawrence, Lord Northbrook, and others, 
equally entitled to speak with authority 
on this subject, have pointed out that 
the whole difficulty of our position in 
Afghanistan was, that while nothing was 
easier than to get there, it was quite 
another thing to get out. But, more- 
over, I find an extract of the Viceroy in 
Council, dated July 7th, last year. He 
there said— 


‘We had serious cause to appprehend that, 
if we temporarily occupied Cabul, we might, by 
thus precipitating the downfall of Shere Ali, 
irretrievably shake to pieces all the independent 
materials of government in Afghanistan, be- 
queathing to Shere Ali’s suecessor no stable 
basis of authority, and placing ourselves in a 
position from which we could not afterwards 
retire without surrendering to anarchy and civil 
conflict a State which it was our object to 
strengthen and consolidate in the manner most 
conducive to peaceable and friendly relations.” 


This is the state in which we find our- 
selves now. And yet all the language of 
the Ministers is rose-coloured on the 
subject. Some promise immediate tran- 
quillity and prosperity to Afghanistan ; 
and the noble Viscount (Viscount Cran- 
brook) actually worked himself up to tell 
us the other day that it was a question 
whether Afghanistan broken up was not 
better than the ‘‘strongand independent” 
Afghanistan which the Government, 
like all their Predecessors, considered 
essential to our interests. With regard 
to Turkey, the noble Earl has been 
the greatest optimist of all. I have 
not heard any opinion from him of late; 
but he was the last to declare his un- 
changed belief in the independence and 
vitality of the Turkish Empire. I have 
admired the cheery tone with which, at 
annual civic feasts, he has announced 
the eternal character of his Administra- 
tion. But a change has at last arisen. 


In his letter to the Viceroy, he acknow- 
ledgesthat even his Cabinetis human, and 
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may finally be disposed of by the pro- 
cess of popular election. I am not going 
to make any rash prophecies as to the 
result of the coming Election. All I can 
say is that I have not the slightest doubt 
the result of that Election will be disad- 
vantageous to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. But, supposing they return with 
the same majority, or even a diminished 
majority, I feel it is a serious considera- 
tion how perfectly uncontrolled they 
will be in directing the foreign affairs of 
this country. I believe them to be 
honourable men, striving, according to 
their views, to act for the advantage of 
the country. But I dissent from their 
views. I dissent from their way of deal- 
ing with our foreign policy, and com- 
plain of their not achieving the results 
which they profess to have achieved. 
But what I more especially complain of 
is, that they do not let the country take 
a share in the conduct of its foreign 
affairs, which I believe is the right and 
claim of every free country at the pre- 
sent day. If, on the contrary, we are 
successful at the Election, I can only 
feel that whatever Government may be 
in power, that Government will be most 
anxious to maintain the unity of this 
Empire, to support the dignity and 
honour of the Crown, and to protect 
this country from injury and insult from 
whatever quarter it may come. 

THz Eart or BEACONSFIELD: 
There is very great difficulty in follow- 
ing the speeches of the noble Lord who 
introduced this Motion. His style of 
rhetoric is very peculiar. It is framed 
= a series of assumptions and, as we 

1 willingly acknowledge, his acquaint- 
ance with the countries of which he 
speaks ; and he has made himself, much 
to his honour and credit, master of the 
diplomatic details of the last few years ; 
this combination gives a plausibility 
to his assumptions, for which there is 
really not the slightest foundation. His 
arguments are sound enough, if the 
assumptions could only be proved. The 
arguments and deductions of the noble 
Lord are always illustrated by a certain 
degree of local colouring, which of course, 
recommends them to the considgration 
of the House, who feel that they are 
addressed by an individual who, with 
personal experience, combines study 
of the subject, and that they are 
listening to a noble Lord eminently 
qualified to address them on such topics. 
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The noble Lord says—“‘ You had a great 
opportunity in 1876, and you lost it.” 
What was the opportunity? The noble 
Lord never told us. Throughout his 
speech, which was not a short one, he 
dwelt upon the opportunity which was 
lost; but he never told us what the 
opportunity was. ‘‘Then,” said the 
noble Lord, ‘ after 1876 you had ano- 
ther opportunity.”” Here, I must say, 
he did condescend to give us some de- 
tails for our guidance. ‘‘ You ought,” 
he said, “‘to have sent an Embassy to 
St. Petersburgh and not to Constanti- 
nople; everything would then have been 
settled to the satisfaction of Europe.” 
But here, again, is an assumption of the 
noble Lord. I suppose that we who are 
responsible for the conduct of public 
affairs, or any Gentlemen in our situa- 
tion, would not have carried them on 
without some communication with St. 
Petersburgh. The noble Lord assumes 
that during the two years that elapsed 
before the war commenced not the 
slightest communication had taken place 
between St. Petersburgh and the Court 
of St. James’s. Then the noble Lord 
says—‘‘I make a summary of these six 
years, and that summary is this—You 
have deprived Turkey of all present 
authority on the Bosphorus, and you have 
impaired her to an extent which must 
inevitably lead to her entirely losing her 
position there.” Well, that is the opinion 
of thenoble Lord; but itis not the general 
opinion. It is not the opinion of persons 
—of statesmen, I will say—in several 
eountries upon that subject. They have 
differed upon points in the settlement of 
Europe, and compromises necessarily 
have been made, and arrangements have 
been agreed to, without which no ulti- 
mate consent or decision could have been 
arrived at; but, if there was one point 
on which all were agreed, it was that 
command should be given to Turkey 
over the Bosphorus, and arrangements 
should be made with reference to that 
position which would render it most 
probable—unless there was a total want 
of energy and power—that Constanti- 
nople would remain in the hands either 
of the Sultan or of some Power whose 
position there would not menace the in- 
dependence of Europe. Now, I say, in 
answer to the noble Lord at once, that 
I entirely deny his summary; and if the 
consequence of his studies has only been 
that he should call upon the House to 
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listen to a speech of an hour and a 
quarter in order to vindicate what he 
calls the summary of his convictions and 
researches, then I say one weaker, less 
founded, less true, less trustworthy was 
never brought before the consideration of 
your Lordships’ House. Then there is 
another peculiarity about the oratory of 
the noble Lord. The noble Lord will not 
be offended by my noticing it, since he is 
the founder of a school, although that 
school does not yet exist. The noble 
Lord has given us so many specimens 
of this kind of diplomatic rhetoric dur- 
ing this Session, that I think it is neces- 
sary that some justice should be done 
to its peculiarities and its beauties. The 
noble Lord goes on arguing—forgetting, 
and thinking the House will alsoforget— 
thatthere is one great distinction between 
the noble Lord and all on this side of 
the House, and, I believe, with a sole 
exception, with all noble Lords opposite. 
The noble Lord is a man of war. He 
says—‘‘ You should have done this, you 
lost a great opportunity ; you should 
have done that;”’ but all the things we 
ought to have done would have been 
acts of war; and our duty, as an Eng- 
lish Ministry, was to save the country 
from being involved in war, and, if 
— to prevent war in any part of 

urope. The noble Lord, of course, 
disapproves of the manner in which we 
managed affairs, because the noble Lord 
and ourselves were driving at an end 
perfectly different and contrary to each 
other. The noble Lord, from beginning 
to end, has only one idea for the settle- 
ment of the Eastern Question. It is 
from the beginning war, and in the 
middle war, and in the end war. The 
object of Her Majesty’s Ministers, as I 
doubt not it would have been the object 
of our rivals, if they had sat on these 
benches, was to save this country from 
war, and, if possible, other countries 
also. Well, this great speech this even- 
ing, which has led to so much instructive 
and unexpected oratory, is founded on a 
Motion which ought not to be forgotten. 
This speech is made because the noble 
Lord is in possession of a letter from 
Shere Ali to the Sultan, stirring up the 
Sultan to make war against England, 
and to enter into an alliance with that 
Power which, of all Powers, is the one 
he should most avoid allying himself to; 
it descants on the great advantages of 
his alliance with Russia. The noble 
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Lord’s Motion is that, on the part of the 
Government, we should produce this 
letter. We have no official knowledge 
of it; we have it only in the form in 
which the noble Lord has it, through its 
having been printed in the newspapers. 
The letter in question is, without 
doubt, a forgery, and the noble Lord 
has made it the foundation of a great 
debate in your Lordships’ House, which 
has elicited some important revelations 
from the noble Earl opposite with refer- 
ence to the politics and position of his 
Party. He has made them on a letter 
which is aageinyd ng and spurious. Now, 
the history of this letter of Shere Ali, 
your Lordships may rely upon it, is 
something in this way—It appeared ina 
Turkish paper, and was communicated 
to that paper by a European. When it 
appeared in the Turkish newspaper, it 
was, of course, copied into other papers, 
and a considerable controversy was oc- 
casioned by it. A communication was, 
in consequence, made to the Turkish 
Government, and the authenticity of the 
letter was immediately denied. The 
Sultan himself personally declared that 
it was perfectly apocryphral; and, there- 
fore, no copy came into our possession, 
nor did we hear anything further about 
it. I must say this—that the Russian 
newspapers—at least, some of them, 
though copying the letter, treated it in a 
spirit of very judicious criticism. The 
Golos of the 15th of July said— 


‘‘ This correspondence, which is undoubtedly 
false, has made a strong impression upon the 
Mahomedan population in India. It was re- 
printed in all the leading Indian newspapers, 


and gavé rise to endless rumours in all the, 


bazaars.”’ 


I think if your Lordships were to read 
the letter—and probably you did read 
it some time ago—you would see im- 
mediately that it was written by a 
European. It is too epigrammatic for 
an Oriental; and the whole tone is evi- 
dently that of some experienced jour- 
nalist, who used a small Turkish news- 
paper which no longer exists, published 
at Constantinople, and distinguished for 
its hostility to England. This letter, dis- 
claimed by the Sultan, and by him person- 
ally denounced as utterly apocryphal, is 
the foundation for the debate of to-night. 
The noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville) 
has taken fair advantage of this discus- 
sion to make some amiable remarks on 
the state of public affairs; and the noble 
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Earl has taken the letter which I ad- 
dressed to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land as his chief text. I think he ought 
to have assisted the noble Lord who pro- 
duced the Oriental letter, and have made 
a speech which would have been more 
germane to the matter in hand. I do 
not collect from the noble Earl that his 
objections are of a very substantial or 
serious character. The first objection is, 
that we have advised Her Majesty to 
dissolve Parliament. I can conceive 
some familiar friend complaining that 
we had advised Her Majesty to dissolve 
Parliament; but I am surprised that the 
noble Earl, the head of a powerful Party, 
who for the last six months have been 
denouncing Her Majesty’s Government 
because they did not dissolve Parliament 
—and some of whom have used language 
of the strongest invective against us, and 
who have laboured to impress upon the 
nation that it was nothing but our 
fear of the indignation of our fellow-citi- 
zens that prevented us from doing so—I 
say I am surprised that the noble Earl 
should have found that fault with us. I 
will make great admissions to the noble 
Earl. I will admit that there is hardly 
a higher function to exercise, or a more 
responsible duty to fulfil, than to ad- 
vise your Sovereign to dissolve Parlia- 
ment in any circumstances, except when 
the absolute lapse of time renders it the 
duty of a Ministry todo so. Ilook upon 
it as an act which involves the highest 
responsibility on the part of the Ministry 
who advise it ; and if I did not feel cer- 
tain that the noble Earl opposite and 
many of his Friends, whose great station 
in the country and whose distinguished 
talents we all acknowledge and honour, 
were merely speaking in a spirit of 
mockery, I should be alarmed when I 
read, as I do read, that some of these 
distinguished persons have ~absolutely 
insinuated that Parliament has been dis- 
solved because there was some Water 
Bill in the House of Commons. If I 
believed that they sincerely entertained 
that view, I should feel that there was 
great danger for the country. But, 
as I know they are men well expe- 
rienced in public affairs, and have well 
weighed the responsibility of the Minis- 
terial conduct in making such advice as 
the Dissolution of Parliament to the 
Sovereign, I pass that over, and I am 
quite convinced that the noble Ear! will 
allow me to notice his remarks on the 
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broad ground upon which they ought to 


be noticed. To advise a Dissolution is 
an act which involves great responsi- 
bility ; and we have considered it in all 
its bearings. Nothing but a sense of 
duty—of overwhelming duty—induced us 
to take that step ; and no other justifica- 
tion of our act, I should think, was 
necessary, especially as we are now ap- 
pealing to our country. The noble Earl 
touched, I think, upon some domestic 
subjects which I ought to have noticed ; 
but as the debate is on foreign affairs, I 
may, perhaps, be excused from referring 
to them. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I referred to 
Treland. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: I 
have already troubled your Lordships 
to-night with remarks upon Ireland, and 
I will not touch upon that subject again. 
I will rather come to that point in the 
noble Earl’s speech in which he ques- 
tioned my right to describe what my 
views were as to the position of this and 
other nations—as to the relations exist- 
ing between this and other countries— 
and the degree of danger or security 
that might arise from them. He ques- 
tioned my right, and I must assert that 
right in a manner which cannot be mis- 
taken. I do not understand what the 
noble Earl means by perpetually impres- 
sing us with the necessity of publishing 
to the nation every single thing con- 
nected with our foreign affairs, as if 
we were to take every opportunity of 
shuffling off the responsibility which 
it is our duty as Ministers to encounter 
and to sincerely feel. My Lords, there 
is not an expression in the letter to which 
so much reference has been made which 
was not well weighed and sincerely felt. 
I believe the state of affairs is critical ; 
and when I look at the condition of 
Europe; when I observe those mighty 
hostsin battlearray ; when I findincreased 
armaments proposed, recommended, and 
agreed to with facility—if there were no 
other causes, these alone would make me 
impress upon my countrymen that this 
is not a time when vigilance can be neg- 
lected, and when resolution can be 


** Sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 


The noble Lord followed up those re- 
marks. The noble Lord seemed to com- 
plain very much of my using the word “‘as- 
cendency,”’ and talked of my ‘‘ boasting 
of the ascendency which Her Majesty’s 


The Earl of Beaconsfield 


{LORDS} 
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Government now possesses in Europe.” 
I said nothing of the kind. I laid it 
down, as I do lay it down here sincerely, 
that England ought to possess an influ- 
ence, not to say an ascendency, in the 
Councils of Europe. I laid that down; 
but I did not say that we possess an 
ascendency. I said that the principle I 
have just enunciated should form the 
basis of a policy which a wise Minister 
would pursue, and which he ought to 
endeavour to attain. There are causes 
why England does not possess that de- 
gree of influence and ascendency in the 
Councils of Europe which I should desire 
her to possess. These causes are the 
conduct, not of the noble Earl, who has 
always conducted himself asa statesman 
should; but the conduct of those deeply 
connected in public life with the noble 
Earl, who have held language which has 
impressed the Courts of Europe, and the 
nations of Europe, with the idea that 
there is a want of sympathy between 
the existing Government and their coun- 
trymen ; and that if one of those trials 
should occur which demand the utmost 
development of national energy, and the 
utmost display of national spirit, the 
Government would appeal to their coun- 
trymen in vain. My Lords, there is a 
great difference between the word “ as- 
cendency ” and the word ‘‘ supremacy.” 
The word ascendency is one which in- 
volves important moral attributes, and is 
not a word of offence, but one which 
will always be accepted in a liberal and 
generous spirit. I maintain that the 
policy of England should be directed at 
preserving her ascendency. I maintain 
that unless we take our place in the 
Councils of Europe in a becoming man- 
ner, the peace of the world will be en- 
dangered. I maintain that the best 
security for possessing general peace lies 
in increasing and upholding the influ- 
ence of this country. Why, the two 
systems have been tried! The opposite 
system has been tried by the Ministry 
of which the noble Earl was one of the 
ablest Members, and what was the re- 
sult? If we have had to encounter 
troubles, if we have had to meet great 
difficulties, if we have found affairs in 
Asia and in Europe complicated and con- 
fused, why, they were the consequence, 
I will say, of the policy of those who 
preceded us. That policy we have not 
followed. Our policy we have fairly put 
before the country, and its verdict will 
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soon be given. If it is our fortune to 
remain upon these benches, the policy we 
' ourselves have pursued will be pursued 
again; but if the noble Earl and his 
Friends are destined to occupy our posi- 
tions, I promise the noble Earl that if 
the honour and the interest of England 
are ever concerned when he is Minister, 
his Government will be supported by the 
Tory Party. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, that 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Beaconsfield) 
had made an accusation against the late 
Government which he did not remember 
to have heard made before—namely, that 
they left the relations of this country with 
foreign Powers in such a condition that 
the difficulties and dangers surrounding 
the present Government were largely 
caused by their conduct. Unless his 
memory deceived him, he had heard the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) the For- 
eign Minister serving under the noblo 
Earl opposite, declare that when he suc- 
ceeded to power the opinions of this 
country had never been received with 
more respect. What, then, became of 
the extraordinary statement which the 
noble Earl had had the audacity to make? 
Could anyone who was not to be led 
away by magniloquent phrases believe 
that the state of Europe, when the pre- 
sent Government acceded to Office, could 
have been brought about by the conduct 
of the late Government? Why, it was 
notorious that the condition of Europe 
had been largely brought about by the 
great war between Germany and France, 
which upset all the previous relations of 
the Continent, and from which dated the 
disturbance which had continued up to 
the present time. Since the disturbance 
caused by that war, peace had always 
been more or less insecure. He quite 
agreed with the noble Earl in what he 
had said about the critical state of Eu- 
rope. He agreed with him that ever 
since that disturbance there had been 
much more danger of war than before. 
The noble Earl’s letter was as inconsis- 
tent with that statement of his own For- 
eign Secretary as the speech which he 
had just made was inconsistent with the 
letter. He said in that letter that the 
Government had, up till then, been able 
to secure the peace of Europe ; and fur- 
ther on he said, that the peace of Europe 
rested upon the influence, not to say the 
ascendency, of this country in the Coun- 
cilsof Europe. The noble Earl now said 
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that, owing to circumstances which were 
to be deplored, this country had not all 
the influence that it ought to have. 
Then, what became of the argument of 
the noble Earl that the peace of Europe 
rested on England having a dominant 
influence in the Councils of Europe? 
The noble Earl knew that England had 
not now, and had not for many years 
had, any such dominant influence in 
Europe ; and it was not to our interest 
that this country should endeavour to 
obtain dominant influence in the Councils 
of Europe. He(the Earl of Kimberley) 
hoped this country would always have a 
just influence in Europe; but as regarded 
ascendency, he believed that to be a 
chimera; and if it was not a chimera, it 
could only be bought by an expenditure 
of blood and treasure which this country 
could not lightly undertake. What the 
Liberal Party asserted was, that Her 
Majesty’s Government had not secured 
the results which they ought to have 
secured. They said the result of the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government was 
to leave Turkey dismembered ; that, far 
from insuring peace, they adopted a 
course which must lead to war; that if 
they had interfered at a timely moment, 
they might have averted war. It was 
always comparatively easy to excite the 
passions of a high-minded people such 
as the people of England by appealing 
to national honour and national interests ; 
but he ventured to think that such a 
proceeding was scarcely worthy of states- 
men who were responsible for the go- 
vernment of the country. It was a far 
nobler duty to moderate these passions, 
which were generally not the highest 
which actuated mankind. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, that 
the noble Earl who had just sat down 
had included among his observations the 
remark that he was not aware whether 
he spoke the views of anyone else on his 
own side of the House. In saying that, 
he had expressed the difference which 
existed between a Liberal and a Conser- 
vative Government. His noble Friend 
behind him (the Earl of Beaconsfield) 
had not been exactly represented when 
he was credited with saying that our re- 
lations with foreign Powers were in the 
slightest degree wanting in the due re- 
spect which one nation owed to another ; 
but when the time had come for the 
voice of England to speak in Europe, 
the present Government had found that 
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we could not speak with due effect. The 
reason of this was that there existed on 
the Continent—and the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Kimberley) knew very well that 
this had been alleged by some of the 
most prominent men on the Continent— 
a belief that England did not intend to 
take any real part in the affairs of 
Europe. When the Government had 
been called upon to give their adhesion 
to the Berlin Memorandum, the noble 
Earl (Earl Granville), with that English 
sense which he could not divest himself 
of, had felt with the Government that 
they were right in declining to accede to 
it. Then had come the great agitation 
conducted in this country by a man of 
the greatest possible ability, in which 
again the inference was held out to 
Europe that England was not at one, 
and that her foreign policy was not to 
be depended upon. The noble Earl had 
spoken about exciting the passions of 
Englishmen on the subject of thejr re- 
lations with foreign countries; Sane, 
however, an opposite change—namely, 
to excite those passions in another direc- 
tion, by an appeal to their humanity, 
and by an exaggeration of events which 
were most lamentable in themselves, but 
which received even an undue import- 
ance from that exaggeration. The noble 
Earl told their Lordships he did not like 
the electioneering remarks of his (Vis- 
count Oranbrook’s) noble Friend in that 
House. He (Viscount Cranbrook) ven- 
tured to say, with great respect to the 
noble Earl opposite who led the Liberal 
Party with so much effect, he could not 
conceive for what object he made the 
speech he made to-night, except as a 
Manifesto on the part of the Liberal 
Party. If the noble Earl had spoken 
on behalf of the whole of the Liberal 
Party, no doubt, his Manifesto would 
have been received as a valuable repre- 
sentative utterance; but he did not, as 
a matter of fact, speak for the whole 
Party. The Party was broken up into 
shreds, and its voice was disunited to a 
degree which must make it weak in the 
Councils of Europe. The Conservatives, 
on the other hand, had spoken with one 
voice, and unequivocally, and they had 
taken that position throughout, which 
they would continue to adopt if they were 
left upon those Benches. They spoke 


still with that unanimity with which 
the Conservative Party had throughout 
spoken on this question. Great objec- 


Viscount Cranbrook 


{LORDS} 
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tion had been made to the word “ ascen- 


Question. 


dency.” There was the ascendency of 
violence, and the ascendency of moral 

ower. England had a power of her own. 

t might be that she had not the great 
armaments which existed on the Conti- 
nent; but she could, as was well known, 
make her power felt in every direction. 
There was no State in Europe which, if 
England were really in earnest, would 
not value an alliance with her, and 
feel the importance of every word she 
spoke. He himself would certainly never 
have anticipated taking part in the 
discussion of that evening; but they 
had been invited to this electioneering 
contest, and, as he was now debarred 
from taking any part in it outside, he 
must thank the noble Earl for enabling 
him to say in that place that the Party 
he (Viscount Cranbrook) represented 
had the honour and interests of England 
at heart, and were prepared to maintain 
them in a way in which the noble Earl’s 
Party could not, because it was divided 
against itself, and was therefore, one of 
those Parties that could not stand. 

Tue Marquess or RIPON ventured 
to say that the sentiments which were 
expressed by his noble Friend at the 
conclusion of his speech were sentiments 
that were shared by the Liberal Party. 
The noble Viscount who had just. sat 
down admitted that when Her Majesty’s 
Government came into Office they were 
not acquainted with that great want of 
influence in the Councils of Europe from 
which England had suffered during the 
time they were in Office. He had the 
statement of the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Derby) that at the time when the 
present Government entered on Office, 
our relations with all foreign countries 
were. on a satisfactory and honourable 
footing. As to the occurrences in 
Bulgaria, it had always been the 
custom of Her Majesty’s Government 
and their supporters in the country 
to assert that the strong feelings which 
those occurrences aroused in this country 
were the result of Mr. Gladstone’s 
pamphlet; but the fact was that the Earl 
of Derby’s despatch, denouncing those 
outrages in the strongest terms, was 
written before that pamphlet. There 
was no doubt that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was suffering from a want 
of influence in many parts of the Con- 
tinent and in many foreign countries. 
He would instance Turkey. The po- 
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licy of Her Majesty’s Government had 
been a policy intended, in the main, 
to be friendly to Turkey. They had 
heard much of the integrity and inde- 
pendence of Turkey. But now the state 
of things was such—the influence of this 
country had fallen so low—that Ministers 
in that country, whose removal had been 
demanded, were not removed, but pro- 
moted and even decorated. Reforms 
had been promised in Asia Minor ; but, 
after an interval of 21 months, they had 
not even been begun. The obligations 
undertaken by the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention had never been fulfilled. The 
noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment, in a letter which had been much 
alluded to in the course of the evening, 
described the present state of Europe as 
being verycritical. That phrase had been 
repeated that evening. From that their 
Lordships were desired to understand 
that unless power was again-placed in the 
hands of Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment, there would arise a general war 
in Europe, and that the peace of the 
world would be disturbed. It was, how- 
ever, a curious fact, if the state of the 
world was so critical and dangerous, 
that Her Majesty’s Government in the 
present year should have proposed no 
inconsiderable reduction in the Army 
and Navy Estimates. That course was 
certainly unjustifiable if taken in con- 
nection with the statements which had 
been made in their Lordships’ House. 
Nothing could be more dangerous than 
a blustering policy unsupported by force. 
If Her Majesty’s Government believed 
that the condition of the world was 
alarming, they were bound not to reduce 
armameuts, but largely to increase them. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
rose to reply to some remarks of the 
noble Marquess who had just sat down, 
and that he did not purpose to go into 
the question of Asiatic reforms. That 
question could only be discussed pro- 
perly on a full and calm review of all the 

apers bearing on it. The noble Mar- 
quess had stated that when Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government came into Office they 
found the relations of the country with 
foreign Powers satisfactory. It was not, 
however, till years afterwards that the 
time arrived when Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment found it necessary to make the 
voice of England heard. It was then 
that they found that, both by the tradi- 
tions of the Government which had gone 
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before and from the language which had 
been held from time to time by Members 
of that Government, the influence of this 
country was becoming weakened. The 
noble Marquess had said that the noble 
Earl the Prime Minister had stated that 
Her Majesty’s Government were suffer- 
ing from a want of influence on the Con- 
tinent. But he wished to be allowed to 
state to their Lordships what was really 
the fact. What his noble Friend meant 
was perfectly plain and distinct; and it 
was this—that at the Dissolution of Par- 
liament in this country, when those who 
were interested in politics were stating 
in their Addresses and speeches that the 
opinion of the country disapproved of the 
policy of the Government, that that was 
a course which tended to impair the in- 
fluence.of England. In that sense, and 
in that sense alone, his noble Friend had 
spoken of the arrest of the influence of 
this country on the affairs of Europe. 
Lorp SELBORNE said, that the noble 
and learned Earl on the Woolsack 
had stated that Her Majesty’s present 
Government had found the influence 
of this country weakened abroad by 
the proceedings of their Predeces- 
sors. That was diametrically opposite 
to what had been stated by his Col- 
league, the former Foreign Secretary; 
who said, not merely in the formal 
manner usual in Queen’s Speeches, that 
they found the relations of this country 
with Foreign Powers satisfactory, but 
that there never was a time at which the 
influence of this country stood higher. It 
seemed, however, that Her Majesty’s 
present Government had in view some 
line of policy in which they found them- 
selves thwarted, either by the effect of 
the previous policy, or of the active op- 
position, of their Predecessors. He 
should like to know exactly what that 
line of policy was. Wasit simply war for 
Turkey against the liberties of hersubject- 
races? Now, the one happy result of 
that miserable war was that the rights 
of those suffering races were established ; 
and he, for one, rejoiced that what had 
taken place would prevent those races 
from Fane further down-trodden as 
they had been in former times. When 
the Bulgarian atrocities occurred, and a 
thrill of horror ran through the country, 
his noble Friend (the Earl of Derby), 
who was then the Foreign Secretary, 
fully shared those sentiments. If, then, 
it were meant that Her Majesty’s Go- 


Question. 
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vernment were less moved by those sen- 
timents of humanity and compassion and 
had a policy opposed to the liberation of 
those subject-races, he, for one, rejoiced 
and counted it a most happy thing that 
they had not been able to carry out that 
course of policy. 

Eart GRANVILLE called attention 
to the fact that a few days after the pre- 
sent Government was formed, the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Derby), in his place, 
mentioned that he heard various reports 
about the waning influence of England. 
He found that was not the case, for at 
no time was the advice of this country 
more sought for or more effectual than 
at that time. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, that, as the 
authenticity of the letter had been dis- 
a it was open to him to withdraw 

is Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


RAMMINGEN’S NATURALIZATION BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to naturalize Alphons Freiherr Von 
Pawel Rammingen (in the Empire of Germany 
styled Baron de Pawel Rammingen) and to 

nt and confer on him all the rights, privi- 
eges, and capacities of a natural-born subject 
of Her Majesty the Queen—Was presented (on 
petition) ; read 1*. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Nine o’ clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 15th March, 1880. 


MINUTES]—Ways anp Mreans—considered in 
Committee—£6,000,000, Terminable Annuities; 
£60,000, Exchequer Bonds. 

Pusuio Brrts—Resolution in Committee—Sink- 
ing Fund Act (1875) *. 

Resolution in Committee—Ordered—First Read- 
a of Sale Act (1878) Amendment * 
113]. 

onteres — First Reading — Metropolitan Com- 
mons (Supplemental) * [112]. 

Second Reading—Probates of Wills, &c. [104]; 
Customs and Inland Revenue * [111]; Con- 
solidated Fund (Appropriation); Glebe Loan 
(Ireland) Amendment Act (1878) Amend- 
ment * [81]. 

Withdrawn — Alkali Acts Amendment, &c. * 

74]; Post Office (Money Orders)* [62]; 

us* [85]; Census (Scotland)* [86]; 

Local Courts of 
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Census (Ireland) * [101]; 
Bankruptcy (Ireland) * 
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Executions at Cabul. 1008 
QUESTIONS. 
—0o— 
LORD CLERK REGISTER (SCOTLAND) 
ACT, 1879. 


Mr. M‘LAREN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
What steps have been taken to carry 
into effect the provisions of the Lord 
Clerk Register (Scotland) Act of last 
Session, giving the Treasury power to 
appoint all officers required in the Re- 
gister House, and, with the consent of 
the Secretary of State— 

“To regulate any of the said offices, and to 
change the designation thereof and the duties 
of officers employed therein, and the terms on 
which appointments shall be made thereto ;” 
and with power to the Treasury, to grant 
superannuations to such officers, and 
also to officers appointed under the 
former Acts ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, there was at the present moment, 
and there had been for some time past, 
a scheme under consideration which in- 
volved the adjustment of the staff of the 
various Departments and the increase of 
salaries. He regretted that the revision 
of the scheme had been very much de- 
layed from various causes, including 
among them that one referred to by his 
right hon. and learned Friend the Lord 
Advocate in the answer he gave the other 
night—a cause they all deeply regretted. 

Mer. M‘LAREN asked when it was 
expected the scheme would come into 
operation ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS could not 
say, but had mentioned that the matter 
had been very much delayed by the 
illness of the gentleman he had referred 
to, whose duties were very much con- 
nected with this Office. Of course, that 
was a matter entirely out of the control 
of the Government. 


AFGHANISTAN—EXECUTIONS AT 
CABUL—GENERAL ROBERTS’S REPORT. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
If General Roberts’s Report on the exe- 
cutions at Cabul has been received ; and 
if he can explain the discrepancy be- 
tween Lord Lytton’s statement that only 
eighty-seven Afghans have been exe- 
cuted, and that of General Roberts that 
up to 15th December ninety-seven had 
already been executed by the Com- 
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mission without counting those executed 
without trial and those executed since 
15th December ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE, in reply, stated 
that he could not quite say when the 
Report referred to by the hon. Baronet 
would be circulated, butit was putinto the 
hands of the printeron Saturday morning. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM—SALE OF 
DUPLICATES. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE (for Mr. 
CaaMBERLAIN) asked the Right Honour- 
able Member for Cambridge University, 
If the Trustees of the British Museum 
will consent to give to local authorities, 
having charge of museums, the opportu- 
nity of purchasing the duplicates which 
the Trustees propose to dispose of, at 
prices less than might be obtained by 
public auction, but sufficient to provide 
the balance of the sum required by the 
Trustees for the purchase of the collec- 
tion offered to them? 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE, in re- 
ply, said, that it had been deemed ad- 
visable to issue advertisements announ- 
cing that the sale of these prints would 
take place on the 21st April by public 
auction. Those advertisements were is- 
sued, not merely in this country, but in 
France, Germany, and the United 
States, and he thought that if they were 
to withdraw any portion of the prints 
they would injure the sale of the others. 
He might say that the authorities of the 
Museum were now, and had been, con- 
sidering how far they could aid local 
authorities by granting duplicate prints 
to local Museums. They had already 
given some, and were intending to set 
apart others for this purpose. 


MUNICIPAL AND PARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTIONS ACT, 1872—GOOD FRIDAY. 


Mr. SCOTT (for Mr. Grecory) asked 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether Good 
Friday would count as one of the days 
in the computation of time prescribed 
by the Act 35 and 36 Vic. c. 33, Part I., 
for giving notice of an Election or in 
computing the interval of time re- 
quired between such notice and the day 
of Election ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Ho.ker), in reply, said, Good 
Friday would not count in either case. 


{Manow 15, 1880} 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT—GLANDERED HORSES. 


Str WILLIAM FRASER asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to a statement made on the 3rd 
of March in the Kensington Vestry to 
the effect that no less than 116 glan- 
dered horses have been slaughtered in 
that parish during the last six months; 
whether he considers that efficient means 
are taken to ensure the burial of the 
whole body of each animal; and, whether 
he will cause inquiry to be made as to 
the spread of this disease? He added, 
that from information subsequently re- 
ceived, he found that 40 of the horses 
mentioned were affected in an adjoining 
parish, and he was also informed that 
the fat of these animals was sold for the 
manufacture of a compound known as 
‘‘ butterine.” 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : Sir, I 
am informed by the head of the Veteri- 
nary department that 60 cases of glan- 
ders and 50 of farcy have been returned 
in the period named. No facilities exist 
in the Metropolis for burying carcases. 
The local authority, under licence from 
the Privy Council, cause the carcases to 
be disinfected and removed under charge 
of one of their officers to a ‘‘ knacker’s”’ 
(approved by the Privy Council), where 
they are destroyed by boiling. I have 
heard nothing as to the manufacture of 
butterine. The increase in the number is 
probably due, not so much to anyincrease 
in the disease, as to greater activity on the 
part of the local authority in prosecuting 
persons under the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act for not giving notice of 
disease. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY would 
like to know if it was possible to 
disinfect the body of a glandered horse ? 
He considered it very doubtful. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
the information he had given was on the 
authority of Professor Brown, the head 
of the Veterinary department. He said 
the carcases were disinfected, and he pre- 
sumed, therefore, that it was possible to 
do it. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, If it is true that the 
Contagious Diseases Acts are, or have 
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been, enforced beyond the fifteen mile 
radius from Queenstown; and, if so, 
what legal authority is there for such a 
proceeding ? 

Coronet LOYD LINDSAY: Sir, as 
far as the War Office is aware, these 
Acts have not been enforced without the 
radius of 15 miles of Queenstown. If, 
however, the hon. and learned Member 
is in possession of any information which 
would lead him to suppose the contrary, 
I will have an inquiry if he lets me know 
of it. 


NAVY—CAPTAIN BEDFORD PIM. 


Sm GEORGE BOWYER asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, In reference 
to the Petition presented to this House 
by the honourable Member for Graves- 
end,: praying that an inquiry may be 
held into the justice or otherwise of 
keeping back his Rear Admiral’s rank, 
to which he was entitled in March, 1878, 
and whether he will refer the matter to 
Mr. Attorney General, or some other 
competent and impartial Member of this 
House ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
he had no right to inquire into any Peti- 
tion which was presented to the House. 
Promotions on the Retired List were 
made in strict accordance with the regu- 
lations under the Orders in Council. 
Those regulations had been followed in 
every case with great exactness, and he 
did not think it would be right to refer a 
question of this kind to the Attorney 
General or anyone else. 


SUPERANNUATION OF POOR LAW 
OFFICERS—THE TENTERDEN GUAR- 
DIANS. 


Sm TREVOR LAWRENCE asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether he has been furnished 
by the guardians of the Tenterden Union 
with reasons satisfactory to himself for 
their refusal to grant superannuation to 
Mr. Terry, late their medical officer, who 
is seventy-four years of age, and incapa- 
citated, after forty years’ service ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : Sir, I have 
been furnished by the Tenterden Guar- 
dians with their reasons for declining to 
grant a superannuation to Mr. Terry, 
their medical officer. I cannot say their 


reasons are satisfactory to me, because 
they are to the effect that the Guardians 
disapprove the principle of such super- 


’ Mr. Sullivan 


{COMMONS} 
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annuations, especially when the whole 
time of the officer has not been engaged 
in the public service, whereas the law 
expressly authorizes superannuations to 
be given under those circumstances. On 
the other hand, I am not prepared to 
say that the Guardians have failed to 
exercise a right judgment in this case 
without more information than I possess, 
because the real question would gene- 
rally be, what proportion or relation 
the salary and public service of a medi- 
cal officer has borne to his whole profes- 
sional emolument and duties ? 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND) — THE 
POLICE AND CROWN WITNESSES. 
Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Chief 

Secretary for Ireland, If it is true that 
on the trial of Michael Kelly, Luke 
Brown, and Simon Brown, at the last 
Mullingar Assizes, the Crown applied 
for a postponement of the trial on the 
ground of an affidavit sworn by police 
constable Fitzgerald that he had mate- 
rial evidence from a person named 
Gibbon, who had, he alleged, disap- 
peared and could not be found; whe- 
ther it turned out that Gibbon was at 
the moment sitting in court close by the 
constable so swearing, who, affecting to 
look around the court, avoided looking 
at the place where Gibbon was in wait- 
ing; the judge thereupon refusing the 
postponement ; whether it is true that 
the principal of those Crown witnesses 
and several others examined for the 
prosecution swore that they had been 
frequently, in the course of the summer 
of 1879, supplied with porter and other 
intoxicating drinks by the above men- 
tioned constable Fitzgerald and other 
members of the force in charge of Cur- 
raghmore police station, such drinking 
having gone on both in the station and 
in the fields; whether constable Fitz- 
gerald admitted that he had so supplied 
the witnesses with drink, the mother of 
the principal Crown witness stating to 
the court that her son Patrick was con- 
stantly supplied with whiskey and other 
drink by constable Fitzgerald, and that 
she found about her place a large num- 
ber of bottles, whiskey, beer, and porter, 
given by Fitzgerald to her son; and, 
whether any and what censure has been 
passed upon such practices on the part 
of the Irish constabulary towards those 
persons whom they desire to produce as 
witnesses on criminal prosecutions ? 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, it is not the 
intention of the Government to institute 
any proceedings in connection with this 
case. The charge against the persons 
named was one of agrarian outrage, and 
I fear their acquittal cannot be regarded 
as otherwise than a failure of justice. I 
am disposed to think that, although the 
conduct of the police witnesses was per- 
fectly satisfactory, there was a good deal 
of perjury committed at the trial; but 
it would not be the Crown witnesses 
against whom proceedings should be 
taken if any were to be instituted at all. 
It is the case, I understand, that a post- 
ponement was applied for upon the 
ground of the absence of a witness named 
Gibbon, who, it subsequently transpired, 
was in Court at the time. This witness 
eventually gave evidence differing mate- 
rially from previous statements he had 
made, and I understand that he was 
found, after the postponement referred 
to, in an obscure part of the Court, be- 
hind the Crown witnesses, by whom he 
would not naturally have been seen at 
the time the affidavit was putin. With 
reference to the supply of drink to wit- 
nesses, I gather from the reports that 
the statements are considerably exag- 
gerated, though it appears that the con- 
stable, when engaged upon special duty 
of a detective character, had occasion to 
meet some of the parties who afterwards 
appeared as witnesses, and supplied 
them with refreshment. It would mani- 
festly be undesirable to lay down any 
very definite rule as to the liberty of ac- 
tion in that respect of a constable em- 
ployed upon detective duty. I have 
arrived at the coriclusion, after consider- 
ing the report made to me, that the con- 
stabulary did not exceed their duty in 
the matter. 

Mr. SULLIVAN asked, if anyone had 
contradicted the statement that the police 
plied the men with drink while getting 
up their evidence ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that it was 
admitted at the trial that drink was par- 
taken of by parties at the constable’s 
expense; but it was some time before 
the trial. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—DISTURB- 
ANCE OF A TENANT RIGHT MEETING 
AT PORTADOWN. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary: for Ireland, What measures 
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have been taken to bring to justice the 
rioters at Portadown? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said, 
parties assaulted on the occasion must 
prosecute the assailants in the ordinary 
way before an inquiry could be insti- 
tuted into the occurrence. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—SMALL POX 
(METROPOLIS). 


Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether he has observed that 
smallpox is increasing in the Metropolis, 
though not in the other large towns of 
the Kingdom ; and, if he is satisfied that 
the arrangements for public vaccination 
are efficiently carried out in the various 
districts of London ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: Sir, I am 
aware that at the beginning of the year 
there was an increased prevalence of 
small-pox in the Metropolis—not a very 
serious increase, and confined, for the 
most part, to four or five parishes. Dur- 
ing the last four weeks the returns from 
the asylum hospitals show the number of 
patients to have been stationary. I could 
refer the right hon. Gentleman to the 
Report of Dr. Bridges, recently circu- 
lated, on the last two small-pox epi- 
demics, as illustrating his Question. He 
enters very carefully into statistics, and 
I think the Report throws a good deal 
of light on the special circumstances of 
the spread where has it taken place. 
The vaccination arrangements for the 
Metropolis work well and give me satis- 
faction, though it cannot be said that the 
Metropolis is so efficiently vaccinated as 
the rest of the Kingdom, in consequence 
of the fluctuating character of much of 
its population. The right hon. Gentle- 
man will find this subject specially noticed 
in the recent Reports of the Local Go- 
vernment Board. 


THE CRIMINAL CODE BILL—LETTER 
OF THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 


Mr. DODSON asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether he will lay on the 
Table a letter which has been addressed 
to him by the Lord Chief Justice of 
England containing a comment on the 
en Code and Indictable Offences 
Bill 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horxer): Sir, I have already had 
the letter in question printed, and I was 
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“oeagiege to circulate it among the Mem- 
ers of the Committee appointed to con- 
sider this Bill. 

it on the Table. 


Parliamentary Elections, 


I shall be happy to lay 


ARMY — AUXILIARY FORCES — THE 
EASTER MONDAY VOLUNTEER RE- 
VIEW—THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
Mr. ASHBURY asked Mr. Attorney 

General, Whether there is any Statute 

which renders the holding of the Volun- 

teer Review at Brighton on Easter Mon- 
day illegal; and, having regard to para- 
graph 419 of the Volunteer Regulations, 
if the review and march-past could take 

lace without infringing or straining the 
bonstitution, provided that no Brighton 

Volunteers took part in it or were in 

uniform on that occasion; or would Her 

Majesty’s Government facilitate a short 

Bill to be passed whereby Volunteers 

could assemble at any time, except on 

polling days? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hotxer): Sir, by a Statute passed 
in 1847 it is provided that soldiers quar- 
tered within two miles of any place 
where an election is going on shall not 
leave barracks, except for the purpose of 
mounting guard or giving their votes. 
This Statute, does not, in my opinion, 
apply to Volunteers, although, no doubt, 
the assembling of armed Volunteers in 
place were elections are being held, 
would come within the mischief the Sta- 
tute was intended to prevent. I may, 
however, remark that the Act in question 
does not provide that soldiers should 
remain in barracks after the issuing of 
the Writ for the election, but ‘‘ on every 
day appointed for the nomination, or for 
the election, or for taking the poll.” 
This being so, there seems to me nothing 
in the Statute which should prevent even 
troops of the Line attending the Review 
on Easter Monday if the Writs are not 
proclaimed before the Thursday; for, 
as Friday and Sunday are dies non, the 
nomination could not take place till the 
Tuesday, by which day the Review will 
be over. I must add that under the 
Order for regulating Volunteers, issued 
in April, 1878, which, I presume, can be 
modified, no Volunteers can be assem- 
bled in the neighbourhood of their head- 
quarters between the issue of the Writs 
and the termination of the elections. As 
to the latter portion of the Question of 
my hon. Friend, it seems to me that a 
Bill is unnecessary. 


The Attorney General 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. ASHBURY asked whether, in all 


the exceptional circumstances of the case, 
Her Majesty’s Government would ar- 
range for the Volunteer Review to take 
place on Easter Monday at Brighton? 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: Sir, since my 
right hon. and gallant Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for War answered a Ques- 
tion on this subject on Friday, he has 
been compelled to go on pressing busi- 
ness intothe country. He has, however, 
been communicated with, and it has been 
decided, subject to the legal opinion of 
my hon. and learned Friends the Law 
Officers of the Crown, and to the nomina- 
tion day not being earlier than Tuesday, 
that the Volunteer Regulations should be 
suspended, and that the Review shall 
take place. I may add that there is 
reason to believe that many of the Volun- 
teer regiments may suffer loss if the 
Review does not take place, as they may 
be unable to extricate themselves from 
the contracts into which they have en- 
tered. 

Mr. FAWCETT asked, with reference 
to the reply of the Attorney General, 
whether the holding of the Review de- 
pended on the nomination day for the 
particular borough of Brighton being 
not upon the Tuesday in Easter. wek ? 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Attorney General, if he would be good 
enough to inform the House whether 
Good Friday would count as a good day 
in Scotland, where it was not recognized? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horker), in reply, said, in his 
opinion, Good Friday would not count in 
Scotland; but the whole question was 
dealt with in the Ballot Act, 1872, and 
he would refer the hon. Gentleman to 
that Act. With regard, however, to the 
Question of the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney (Mr. Fawcett), he believed that the 
Volunteer Review depended on the no- 
mination day at Brighton being not 
prior to the Tuesday. The Writ would 
probably not be proclaimed in that 
borough till the previous Thursday:; and 
therefore, as Good Friday and Sunday 
would not be counted, the two clear days 
between the proclamation of the Writ 
and the nomination would not expire till 
the following Tuesday. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND 
CORRUPT PRACTICES (NO. 2) BILL. 
Mr. ANDERSON asked the Chan- 


| cellor of the Exchequer, what course he 
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intended to take with regard to the Par- 
liamentary Elections and Corrupt Prac- 
tices (No. 2) Bill, against which a page 
of Notices of Opposition and Amend- 
ments had been given ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I am aware that there are 
a large number of Notices of opposition 
to the Bill; but the Bill has been intro- 
duced, I believe, with a view to the 
general convenience of a large body of 
Members who wish to have the point 
which is raised by it decided. I, there- 
fore, think it would be right that we 
should proceed with the Bill. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE DISSOLUTION. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at what hour the 
House would meet to-morrow, and what 
would be the Order of Business up to the 
day of Dissolution ? 

‘tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would take that oppor- 
tunity of moving— 

‘““That, for the remainder of the Session, 
Orders of the Day have precedence of Notices of 
Motion, Government Orders having priority, 
and that Government Orders have precedence on 
Wednesday.” 


Hethought that it would probably becon- 
venient for the House to meet somewhat 
earlier than usual on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day. They might sit either at 2 o’clock 
or at 3 o’clock, and he thought the latter 
hour preferable. The course of Business 
would be to take day by day the different 
stages of the various Money Bills now 
on the Order Paper. They had before 
them the Probates of Wills, &c., Bill, 
which, he hoped, might be read a second 
time that evening, the Customs and In- 
land Revenue Bill, and the Sinking Fund 
Bill, which would require a short time 
every day up to Friday. He was not 
aware of any necessity for the House to 
meet on Monday or Tuesday in next 
week, unless the state of Public Business 
required it. As far as he could judge, 
by sitting every day they might be able 
on Friday to send the last of the Money 
Bills to the House of Lords, who would 
sit on Saturday, and those Bills might 
receive the Royal Assent in time for the 
Dissolution on the Wednesday. On that 
day the House would meet, probably at 
1.30 p.m., to be prorogued, and imme- 
diately after the prorogation the pro- 
clamation of Dissolution would be made 
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and the Writs would go out that same 
evening. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That, for the remainder of the Ses- 
sion, Orders of the Day have precedence of 
Notices of Motions, Government Orders having 
priority; and that Government Orders have 
precedence on Wednesday.—(Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.) 


ACROBATIC PERFORMANCES BILL. 


(Mr. Edward Jenkins, Mr. Ashley, Mr. Ritchie, 
Mr. Justin M’ Carthy, Mr. Edge.) 
[BILL 66.] WITHDRAWAL OF BILL. 

Mr. E. JENKINS: Sir, the third 
Order of the Day on Wednesday is the 
Acrobatic Performances Bill, which is 
brought to an untimely end by a dan- 
gerous performance on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government. I wish to say, 
in withdrawing it, that although per- 
sonally I shall not be able to bring it 
forward in the next Parliament, I hope 
it will be brought forward by some other 
hon. Member. As a large number of 
persons have been thrown out of em- 
ployment by the introduction of the Bill, 
arrangements have been made to render 
it of such a character as will prevent its 
interfering with ordinary and legitimate 
acrobatic performances. 

Bill withdrawn. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—onon 
PROBATES OF WILIS, &c. BILL. 


(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
[BILL 104.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER, in moving that the Bill be now 
read a second time, said, as it was late 
in the night, or early in the morning, 
when he asked leave to introduce this 
measure, his statement was necessarily 
brief. He would, therefore, ask the 
House to let him make a few remarks 
upon the second reading. The argu- 
ments for an alteration in the scale of 
probate duties rested upon two main 
grounds. He was aware that the hon. 
Member for Stockton (Mr. Dodds), who 
brought forward the subject last year, 
introduced it on another ground; but 
the two motives which influenced the 
Government were—first, the unfairness 
of charging a higher probate on small 
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estates than on large; and, secondly, | 


the unfairness of charging intestate es- 
tates higher than those received by will. 
Hon. Gentlemen would see from the 
Schedule in their hands that an intestate 
estate under £1,500 paid as much as 3°6 
per cent; and, on the other hand, that 
a testate estate under the large sum of 
£500,000 paid only 1:33 per cent. The 
difference was, therefore, enormous, and 
pressed very heavily upon the lower as 
compared with the higher grades of 
estates. They had, therefore, adopted 
in the present Bill a new code, which 
abolished the distinction between testate 
and intestate estates; and, at the same 
time, they made the percentage charged 
on the different classes of estates more 
nearly equal. They made it on the 
average 24 per cent. That amount was 
‘taken because it was the mean between 
the two extremes—between 3°6 and 1°33 
per cent. They had not found it pos- 
sible, however, to do what the hon. 
Member for Stockton desired—namely, 
to substitute an exact percentage upon 
all the different values of estates. It 
had been found on examination that such 
a course would cause very great incon- 
venience, and that it would be impos- 
sible under it to maintain the principle 
of paying the duties by stamps. It 
would be impossible, without enormous 
inconvenience and waste, to have a sufii- 
cient supply of stamps available, and, 
moreover, there would be a considerable 
amount of inconvenience to administra- 
tors if they were obliged to put forward 
the exact amount of the estate at the 
time they obtained probate. It would 
be said that this would be a heavy bur- 
den upon the property of the country, 
and undoubtedly, as it would yield a 
considerable addition to the Revenue, it 
followed that there must be a larger 
amount of income derived from personal 
property passing under will. But then 
they ought to take into account the re- 
missions on the one hand, as well as the 
additional burdens on the other. In 
comparing the scale under this Bill with 
that which existed before, there were 
two points to which attention must be 
directed. In all testate estates of £2,000 
and upwards the scale became sensibly 
heavier, and that was the case also with 


intestate estates of £18,000 and upwards. | 
Keeping these two sums in mind gs the | 
points where the new scale operated in | 
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of wills under £2,000 in that year was 
23,744, whereas the number over £2,000 
was only 8,296. An enormous number, 
therefore, would not be affected or would 
obtain relief. In the case of testate 
estates the difference was more remark- 
able. There were 10,310 under £18,000, 
and 53 only over £18,000. The result 
of the alteration, therefore, was that 
while in 1878-9 some 44,000 estates 
would have obtained relief, there were 
only 8,349 on which the scale would 
have been raised. Then he would point 
out that the small properties would ob- 
tain relief, while the large properties 
would be more heavily charged; that 
was to say, they reversed the weights 
which now pressed against the small 
properties and made them press against 
large properties. Small estates under 
£500, which were charged less than 2:50 
per cent, and of which there were in the 
year referred to 13,238 testate and 6,878 
intestate, making a total of 20,000, 
would receive relief by this measure. 
Another clause in the Bill relieved from 
legacy duty small sums under £100. 
That exemption was given now in the 
case of succession, but had not been ap- 
plied to legacy duty. The measure was, 
in his opinion, a reasonable one, and 
rectified an evil long complained of, and 
which it was not easy to defend. But 
it had been said—‘‘If you are dealing 
with personal property, you ought to 
deal with hintell property also.” That 
might or might not be right; but 
he did not see that it necessarily fol- 
lowed. The right hon. Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) took occasion 
to make some rather sharp remarks on 
that subject the other night at Mary- 
lebone, and very amiably endeavoured 
to set the farmers and landlords at 
issue, for purposes which were toler- 
ably evident, by contrasting the posi- 
tion of the one with the other. But the 
right hon. Gentleman omitted to say that 
the scale as proposed did not bear very 
unfairly on the farmer. The question 
really was, werethey to wait until thetime 
came for dealing with landed property 
before doing an act of justice? If they 
were to take the right hon. Gentleman’s 
view, they would have to wait a longtime. 
Why was it that the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself never made that change in 
the succession duties while he was in 
Office ? As he understood the argument, 


increasing the charge, and taking the | it was that a change of the probate duty 
year 1878-9, they found that the number | might in itself be quite right, but it 
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ought to be Ree a by a corre- 
sponding change in the succession duties. 
He thought a proposal made in that di- 
rection some years ago had been with- 
drawn by the Government which made 
it, although in a Parliament under their 
own guidance, because it was found im- 
possible to proceed with such an altera- 
tion. Whether it was intended to bring 
it forward again, or whether it was one 
of the ‘‘ judicious -re-adjustments”’ of 
existing taxation they were told to ex- 
pect as the work of the next Liberal Go- 
vernment, he could not say; but this he 
knew—that the scheme had been re- 
cently under consideration, and it had 
not been found possible to recommend 
it with any success to Parliament. It 
would, therefore, be unwise and alto- 
gether futile to wait to see how they 
could deal with that question before 
dealing with probate. Indeed, there was 
an obvious difference between the charge 
in the one case and the other. Probate 
duty was on personal property ; it could 
be levied jo paid with only the effect 
of diminishing, to a certain extent, the 
corpus of the property ; but to levy the 
succession duty on land was a more 
complicated transaction, because the land 
ordinarily could not be sold, and was 
subject to several charges to which per- 
sonal property was not subject. He 
would say but a word or two about the 
financial effect of these proposals. The 
hon. Member for Stockton (Mr. Dodds) 
told the House the other day that they 
would add £1,500,000 to the Revenue. 
He would be curious to know how the 
hon. Member made that calculation, and 
if it were correct, he would be exceedingly 
pleased at it, but he could not bring 
himself to expect it. He had made a 
very fair estimate himself—£700,000— 
and he did that with reference to certain 
peculiarities of the future. The manner 
in which the calculations were made was 
that the averages of 1877-8 and 1878-9 
were taken as an estimate. If, next 
year, the amount was in the same pro- 
portion, there would be an increased 
income of considerably more than 
£700,000—in fact, it would come to 
about £900,000; but then they had 
to consider, in the first place, that they 
were dealing with a class of taxable 
material which was very uncertain. 
There might be only a small number 
of large estates, and when dealing with 
large estates there might be, and there 
had been, great disappointment as to 
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what they were ex to yield. It 
should ais be thee ay mk gre the 
announcement of the new scale having 
been made, it was uncertain as to the 
number of wills that might be proved 
in the financial year. fie therefore 
thought it better that he should make 
a very cautious statement, and £700,000 
appeared to be a fair calculation—it 
might be £100,000 more; it did not 
materially affect the question. He could 
not help remembering the great disap- 
pointment which occurred in the produc- 
tiveness of the succession duty in 1853, 
when it was first imposed, and he was 
anxious to avoid a similar disappoint- 
ment by making his calculations mode- 
rate. He begged to move the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
avail himself of this opportunity of 
making some remarks on the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s Financial Statement. 
He understood the right hon. Gentleman 
to say that he had created £20,000,000 
of assets in the nature of the reduction 
of Debt—it was not material whether the 
amount was £18,000,000 or £20,000,000. 
Under the régime of the present Go- 
vernment there had been a great num- 
ber of novelties introduced, among other 
things in the manner of reckoning the 
National Debt. The old-fashioned way 
was for the Government to charge them- 
selves with whatever liability they in- 
curred, but they now credited themselves 
with assets that they created; those as- 
sets, of course, being open to a great 
deal of question, the obligation under- 
taken by the State to the creditors being 
of the highest order, while it was a mat- 
ter of a great deal of question whether 
the counter obligations on the part of 
the creditors were likely to prove of equal 
value. He admitted at once that there 
were some important considerations 
which tended to recommend the intro- 
duction of that new system, one of them 
being the large augmentation of the 
amount that was asked. They had be- 
come lenders to so great an extent, and 
it was certainly quite right that the as- 
sets should be kept in public view ; but 
whether it.was quite right that they 
should be reckoned as they had been 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
a different question. He would give an 
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instance. They had borrowed £4,000,000 
to purchase Suez Canal shares, and 
that was in the nature of a loan to the 
Khedive of Egypt. The immediate se- 
curity was the Khedive’s estate—the 
£4,000,000 rested on his liability; but 
the credit of the Khedive was not equal 
to that of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; consequently, the two things did 
not correspond, and, therefore, it was 
doubtful policy to place the two in 
the same scale, or to say that the 
£4,000,000 of assets in the hands of the 
Khedive went against the loan, and the 
country stood in the same way as before 
the transaction. Not only was this a 
novel principle, but it was not quite 
consistently carried through. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer received every- 
thing under the head of Miscellaneous 
Revenue—assets of that kind he put 
down as Revenue, and he spent them 
as Revenue. He would give an illus- 
tration. In the time of the Crimean 
War, it was his (Mr. Gladstone’s) duty 
to borrow £2,000,000 and lend it to the 
Sardinian Government. That stood 
against him ; but he was not allowed to 
credit himself with the assets created in 
the form of obligations of the Sardinian 
Government, although in respect of that 
loan there had been regularly paid 
every year not only interest at 3 per 
cent, but 1 per cent by which the capi- 
tal was extinguished. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, however, absorbed 
what he put into Revenue, and claimed 
to be allowed to reckon assets when he 
created them. They should not be al- 
lowed to class as Revenue, and to spend 
as Revenue, assets of the country which 
they haddestroyed. The old and vulgar 
method was to estimate the Surplus by 
the annual balance-sheet of the country. 
Now, he admitted that it was so far 
right, in stating the condition of the 
National Debt, to point out the reduc- 
tion that had been effected in the value 
of Terminable Annuities, and through 
the medium of the payments on their 
account; but it was when they came to 
see the difference between the two me- 
thods of paying off Debt in this country 
that the comparison was most apparent. 
The system by Terminable Annuities 
was what was called automatic. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could not 
help paying the debts, for he was as far 
bound to them as he was to pay the 
salaries of the Civil servants; and, 
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therefore, it was somewhat surprising 
to find a claim made by the Govern- 
ment to take credit for their involuntary 
action in doing what the law required 
when payment was to be made by Ter- 
minable Annuities. The manes of de- 
funct Chancellors of the Exchequer, if 
they were conscious of the debates, 
would wonder that this ingenious me- 
thod of reckoning had never occurred to 
them. He was old enough to recollect 
the time—although none of the right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were—when 
the public judgment and inclination of 
the country passed over from one politi- 
cal Party to the other on financial 
grounds, because in the time of the 
Melbourne Government, when Mr. 
Spring Rice (Lord Monteagle) was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. 
Baring was Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, there were several deficiencies of 
the Revenue nearly as great as that 
which signalized the reign of the pre- 
sent Government. But those Chancel- 
lors of the Exchequer had not the wit 
to fall back on the Terminable Annui- 
ties, or they might have shown that 
every year of the existence of the Mel- 
bourne Government they had been pay- 
ing off the National Debt. But they 
had not that ingenuity which had at 
length been extracted from the secrets 
of finance, and proclaimed to the coun- 
try as proof of the diligence and eco- 
nomy of the Government in dealing with 
the National Debt. The right hon. 
Gentleman had referred to what he (Mr. 
Gladstone) had stated in Marylebone on 
Friday night. He was ready to repeat 
what he had stated. He would certainly 
repeat it elsewhere. Particularly as the 
present Government were supposed to be 
eminently the farmers’ friends, it would 
be his duty—and he hoped to succeed in 
the attempt—to make the matter tole- 
rably clear to the country. He would 
say no more about the National Debt ; 
and he came, in the next place, to the 
probate duties. With respect to the 
plan of his right hon. Friend in ‘regard 
to those duties, anything, of course, 
which he might say in that House 
would be simply in the way of protest 
and manifesto. It was not in his power 
to check the career of the Government. 
He and his Friends were entirely at 
their mercy. They might pass what- 
ever measure they pleased, unless the 
majority were prepared to resist it; and 
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as to the chance of any such resistance, 
those who had watched the progress of 
affairs for the last six years were quite 
as competent as he was to form a judg- 
ment. He had not the slightest inten- 
tion, therefore, to try to stop the pro- 
gress of the Bill or to alter its provi- 
sions; but he must confess that when so 
important a measure, imposing a tax of 
£750,000, was introduced without a 
word of explanation from the Minister 
of Finance, he had not the smallest 
notion of what its effect would be, and 
it was only on Friday last that he had 
been enabled to make himself ac- 
quainted with its provisions. He was 
not prepared to deny that the probate 
duties required to be altered, or that 
some of the elements of the proposed 
alterations were not good. It was, how- 
ever, in his opinion, an alteration which 
the House ought not to be asked to sanc- 
tion at the present time. He entered 
his protest against it under the circum- 
stances in which it was proposed. He 
was glad the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had at last given some explanation 
of the reasons upon which the Bill was 
founded ; but the broad and fundamental 
objection to passing such a Bill was 
that it was impossible it could have due 
consideration under the present circum- 
stances. It was evident, from his right 
hon. Friend’s speech, that it had been 
very partially considered by himself. 
He made that no matter of blame, be- 
cause his duties in the House had been 
so severe and so assiduously performed, 
that he was not surprised if he had 
found it difficult to descend into all the 
minute particulars of a subject like this. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated 
two reasons why it was necessary to 
alter the probate duties, the one being 
that they were so unjust as regarded 
intestate estates, the other because 
they bore hardly on very small estates. 
But the injustice in cases of intestacy 
might have been removed by striking 
out the column of intestate estates ; 
while it would not have been at all 
difficult to obtain even a greater Re- 
venue, without altering the general 
amount of the scale of those duties, 
and it would have been perfectly pos- 
sible to approximate with indefinite 
nearness to a uniform scale. His right 
hon. Friend said it was impossible to 
have the requisite number of stamps, 
but such an answer was, on the face of 
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it, futile, and one which ought not to 

roceed from the mouth of a Finance 

inister. It must be one which had 
been supplied, and it was quite evident 
that with stamps for £1,000, £500, and 
£100, the account could be kept as indi- 
cated by the smallness of the stamps. 
There was another point also, with re- 
spect to which his reading was totally 
different from that of his right hon. 
Friend, who had treated testacy and in- 
testacy as if they were of something like 
equal importance, while he, in the second 
place, took credit for relieving all testate 
estates of upwards of £2,000, and all 
intestate estates of upwards of £18,000. 
Now, he found that between £1,000 and 
£1,500 the old testate duty was £30, 
and the new duty wastobe £31. Going 
lower, he found that between £500 and 
£600 the present testate duty was £11, 
while the new was tobe £13. If, there- 
fore, he had heard his right hon. Friend 
aright, his own description of his mea- 


‘sure was perfectly inaccurate, for he did 


not give uniform relief up to £500, and 
at £500 he aggravated the testate duty. 
His right hon. Friend, he might add, 
had not mentioned at all a consideration 
which had a most important bearing on 
the reform of the probate duties. The 
subject was one which was not new to 
the minds of Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer. He himself had often and often 
to consider those duties; but he could 
not have found a Parliament so destitute 
of reforming spirit as to assent to such a 
measure as that before the House. His 
right hon. Friend had not presented to 
the House that which was the most 
salient feature in their system of probate 
duties—that a person taking out probate 
or letters of administration was compelled 
to pay duty on the assets of the estate 
without deducting the debts. If, for 
instance, there were £10,000 of assets 
and £9,000 of debts, he had to pay duty 
on the £10,000. His right hon. Friend 
said he had to pay it out of the estate, 
but he was not legally entitled to touch 
the estate until he had paid the duty; 
and he must pay it subject to whatever 
hope he might have that, after two or 
three or four years, during which he re- 
mained out of his money, he might go 
before the Board of Inland Revenue and 
prove the debt, and then obtain the return 
of the duty which he had paid, without in- 
terest, even though he might have been 
obliged to borrow the money to pay it. If 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
in communication with Mr. J. Wood, Mr. 
Stephenson, or Mr. Herries on the sub- 
ject, he would havefound that theyall felt 
that, in attempting to reform the probate 
duties, it was necessary to abolish that 
monstrous system of the payment of duty 
upon debts. The right hon. Gentleman 
spoke of the reform of the probate duty 
with regard to small estates; but he not 
only maintained the system in fullvigour, 
but he was going to augment the whole 
amount of the duty so paid on people’s 
debts, and he had got a Parliament which 
was likely to agreeto the act. Parliament 
would in that, as in other things, distin- 
guish itself from any of the 11 he (Mr. 
Gladstone) had had the honour of a seat 
in. He had not the least expectation that 
anything he could say would have any 
influence on the judgment of the House. 
He was, however, making those remarks, 
as he had said before, merely by way of 
protest and manifesto, and the whole 
responsibility of passing the measure 
must rest on the House. These duties, 
in their way, were relatively good asa 
means of raising money; and if levied 
at all, they ought to be levied by con- 
siderable rates ; for this reason, that the 
main charge upon them was the legal or 
professional charge, which remained the 
same, whether the rate was high or low. 
His hon. Friend had taunted him with 
wishing to increase the succession duty. 
When it occurred to him that if they had 
endeavoured to augment the succession 
duty, they would not have been able to 
carry it, he did what his right hon. 
Friend had done with his Water Bill, 
only he did not dissolve Parliament on 
it. The whole subject of these duties 
wasone fairly admitting of consideration ; 
but he could only describe as barbarous 
the proceeding of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in compelling people to pay 
aggravated duties upon that which did 
not belong to them. Now, one word, in 
passing, about intestacies. He was of 
Opinion, certainly, that the present irre- 
gular scale of duties upon intestacies was 
excessive ; but he hesitated to adopt in 
its breadth and simplicity what seemed 
to be the opinion of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—namely, that the rate 
on intestacies ought to be exactly the 
same as probates taken out under will. 
To that proposition he demurred. It 
seemed to him that a moderate and rea- 
sonable sum—they could call it if they 
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pleased a fine—was a notion which had 
always been embodied in their laws ; and 
he could not for the life of him see why 


it should be struck out. His right hon. 
Friend gave no reason. He could give 
no reason, except that intestacies were 
usually of very small estates; but he 
should deal with that by making the 
rate very small, and not, as his right hon. 
Friend was going to do, by raising the 
rate on estates of £500. Now, what 
he had said out-of-doors, and what he 
now said in-doors, was that it was a most 
serious matter, in this hasty way, without 
a word of explanation, in the dying days 
of Parliament, when the matter could 
not be deliberately entertained, to add 
£750,000 to the duty levied upon per- 
sonalty, when the duty upon personalty 
was already three or four times as great 
as onrealty. [ Opposition cheers.| That 
did not draw a single cheer from hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. What they were 
thinking about was the rates. But houses 
as well as land paid rates. Let them 
take the case of the farmer and his land- 
lord. The value of the farmer’s stock 
would usually be a quarter of the value 
of the landlord’s interest in the farm. 
The farmer died and the landlord died, 
and were both succeeded by their sons. 
What was the result? The farmer paid 
a great deal more duty upon his stock 
than the landlord had to pay upon the 
farm, which was four times the value of 
the stock. Now, that was what the 
farmers ought to understand, and what, 
to the best of his power, he would en- 
deavour to make them understand during 
the next few weeks. So far from re- 
dressing the inequality between the land- 
lord and the farmer, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the friend of the farmer, 
came down and proposed to add heavily 
to that inequality. Did not the farmer’s 
stock bear the chief incidence of the 
rates? And yet he was to be made the 
victim of a fresh burden, while the in- 
equality as between him and the landlord 
remained unredressed. These were se- 
rious matters for the digestion of the 
House; and they might depend upon it, 
they would be heard of within the next 
few weeks, as they ought to be. If hon. 
Members opposite were well advised, 
they would, even now, force the Go- 
vernment to abstain from that most 
unwise act. The Members of the 
Opposition had no choice; but their 
tongues were not yet tied, and they 
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would be used to expose the truth to 
the world. There was one more point 
which he must notice. It was felt—he 
did not say it was unnaturally felt—that 
there was something to be said, much to 
be said, as to the manner in which per- 
sonalty and realty respectively were 
burdened in respect to rates. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was going to 
aggravate the rates upon all personalty, 
except the personalty of estates of a 
few hundred pounds. Now, his conten- 
tion was, that whatever inequality pre- 
vailed between personalty and realty 
as regarded the payment of rates was 
almost entirely confined to the possessors 
of very large personal estates. In cases 
of large estates the duties were compara- 
tively insignificant, and they could easily 
show great masses of personalty which 
had been unduly favoured under the 
probate scale, and which were exempt 
in a great degree and were not repre- 
sented in the payment of rates ; but when 
they came down to small estates, estates 
of from £10,000 or even £20,000, the 
estates of farmers and traders and people 
of moderate means, the case was differ- 
ent. He would not deny that they did 
pay rates ; but what he did say was, that 
those were the estates of people who 
paid rates in a very peculiar degree. 
The farmers of England had had to 
bear the whole brunt of the increase of 
rates in the counties, and in towns the 
traders had to bear the whole burden of 
increased rates. It was all these shop- 
keepers in towns—the men of moderate 
means constituting the middle classes of 
the country—whose case they were going 
to aggravate by this speciesof legislation. 
If the scale was to be reformed at all, 
why, he would ask, not reform it effec- 
tually? No doubt it was to be made 
better at the upper end, and also, he 
would not say at the lower, but at the 
very lowest part of the lower end. But 
did the right hon. Gentleman augment 
the duties on estates of £500 or not? 
Tue CHANCELLOR orrnz EXCHE- 
QUER: It is rather inconvenisnt for 
me to undergo a catechetical examina- 
tion at the present moment. There is 
no doubt that the new scale, in one 
respect, does increase the rate. At pre- 
sent the scale from £300 to £450 is £8, 
and from £450 to £600, £11. Instead 


of that, it is proposed that from £300 to 
£600 there should be three 
From £300 to £400 pays £6, 
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£8 respectively; from £400 to £500 
pays £9, instead of £11; and from £500 
to £600, £13 instead of £11. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Well, cateche- 
tical or not, it was easy to answer the 
question by a plain “yes” or “no.” 
Upon estates exceeding £500 there was 
to be, it appeared, an increase. But 
while they were making a new scale, why 
not make it with some care? For what 
reason was an estate of £1,000 or 
£2,000 personalty to pay £3 2s., while 
an estate of £10,000 paid £2 15s., and 
an estate of £350,000 only £2 13s. 6d? 
He did not believe there was any an- 
swer to that question. It was a proposal 
which ought never to have been made 
without a most careful explanation of 
all its details: the explanation given 
utterly failed to convey an idea of its 
details. On the majority of the House 
rested the whole responsibility in this 
matter. If his right hon. Friend had 
not thought fit to compliment him by 
an allusion to what he said the other 
night elsewhere, he would not have de- 
tained the House so long. He had now 
made a clean breast of the matter, and 
he thought he had shown there were 
solid objections to all hasty proceedings 
in this matter, and to passing such a 
measure as the present one without a 
great deal of careful consideration. He 
thought he had laid before the House 
solid and good reasons to that effect ; 
but he confessed he was not sanguine 
enough to believe that they had a chance 
of producing the smallest effect. 

Mr. GREGORY thought, that if a 
man did not choose to make a will, it was 
not unreasonable to make some differ- 
ence in the rate of duty which had to 
be be paid by his representatives. 
As regarded the general question that 
had been raised of the exemption of 
real estate from probate duty, it must 
be remembered that landed property 
was subject to many stamp duties and 
taxes from .which personalty was ex- 
empt, and, moreover, it bore the largest 
amount, of the burden of the rates. 
The Resolution he proposed last year 
was to the effect that there were in- 
equalities in the scale of probate duties, 
and that, so to speak, the steps in 
the ladder were too large. He thought 
it would have been better to levy a 
duty of 24 per cent all round instead 
of the differential rate now proposed. 
He quite concurred, however, in the 
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proposal with reference to the deduc- 
tion of debts. He ventured to lay 
these considerations before the House, 
and hoped that in another Parliament 
the whole question might be re-opened. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY, as one of those 
who had requested the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer some time ago to initiate 
areform in this matter, wished to say 
that this Bill appeared to him altogether 
inadequate to the requirements of the 
case, and he could not see what reason- 
able excuse there was for not making 
land pay the same succession duty as 
personal property. He thought the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
much misled as to the changes he pro- 
posed to make by the new adjustment. 
According to the statement which he 
had before him, the duty, instead of be- 
ginning at a small amount and increas- 
ing as it went on to large estates, was 
very much the reverse in its operation. 
No doubt, with estates of £500 and 
under, there was a certain amount of: 
saving; but on £500 and upwards the 
charge advanced extremely irregularly. 
Large estates, there could be no ques- 
tion, ought to pay a larger percentage 
than small ones, and he thought it 
would have been better if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had excepted 
altogether estates under £200. He 
found from a Return made to that House 
two years ago that the sum levied on 
estates under £300 was only £8,350 
altogether ; so that the sacrifice of Re- 
venue by exempting estates under £200 
would not be very great, whilst the 
gain to the legatees would be a great 
boon, inasmuch as the legal expenses 
involved in the payment of these duties 
were generally as much as the duties 
themselves. The right hon. Member 
for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) had called 
attention to the great hardship of the 
charge being imposed upon the gross 
value of the estates, without allowing 
any reduction for the debts that might 
have to be paid out of them. He could 
not see why there should be any diffi- 
culty in carrying out the suggestion 
which had been made to allow the debts 
to be paid before any part of the sum 
was distributed to the legatees. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s excuse 
for not having a fixed duty did not re- 
commend itself to his (Mr. J. W. Bar- 
clay’s) mind. It would be quite easy to 
make the probate duty payablein the form 
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of stamps, and on a fixed amount 
throughout, instead of by the anomalous 
system which, it appeared, was still to 
be continued. He did not think hon. 
Members realized what anomalies existed 
in the Schedule proposed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Taking an 
estate of £400,000, the probate charge 
was put at £1,250. Now, an estate of 
£499,500 would not, according to this 
scale, pay any more, although if the 
duty was levied at the same percentage, 
it would pay £2,800 more. That was 
surely so great an anomaly that some 
attempt should be made to remedy it. 
The present Bill did make some im- 
provements on the present system ; but 
it appeared to him that the changes pro- 
posed were altogether so inconsiderable 
as compared with what they ought to 
be, or might be, if the system was to be 
dealt with at all, that he thought the 
House should refuse to accept this mea- 
sure at the hands of the Government, 
and leave the new House of Commons 
to see if it had not sufficient reforming 
force to carry forward the scheme 
sketched by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER observed, 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich had taunted the 
Government, as the farmer’s friends, 
with injustice to the farmer in their 
dealings with him and his landlord, and 
had said that the landlord paid no pro- 
bate duty on succeeding to land, while the 
farmer had to pay probate on his stock, 
implements, and all on his farm. The 
answer, however, on that point was thatno 
farmer ever took out probate on stock &c. 
—a fact that rendered the anomaly very 
trifling. With regard to the anomalies 
of the Bill, he admitted that they existed, 
but it was to be remembered that no 
kind of taxation was wholly without 
them. On the whole, however he had 
no objection to the Bill, and _be- 
lieved it advisable to tax succession 
rather than income. He only hoped 
that the change would be more profitable 
than the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
expected it to be. He approved the 
prudent course followed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in not adding 
to the Income Tax or laying on new 
Customs or Excise taxes, the effect of 
which would be to retard the improve- 
ment in trade, now on the increase. The 
right hon, Gentleman had also acted 
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wisely in dealing with the Sinking Fund. 
Do what you would, you could not get 
anything more out of a Sinking Fund 
than you put into it. If they could 
afford to pay off Debt, let them do so; 
but there was no use in borrowing with 
one hand to pay off Debt with the other. 

Mr. CHILDERS recommended to the 
consideration of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the remark of the hon. and 
learned Baronet as to the evasion of the 
payment of the probate duty. Perhaps 
the hon. and learned Baronet was speak- 
ing from knowledge of the acts of some 
of his constituents. 

Str GEORGE BOWYER said, his re- 
mark had no such application, nor did he 
speak with reference to particular cases. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, it struck him 
as an inconvenience, though, perhaps, 
now it was unavoidable, that they were 
obliged to discuss the Budget and the 
details of the probate duty at the same 
time. In respect to the new scale of 
probate duty, he believed the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had been misinstructed 
to a much larger extent than the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) had 
pointed out, if he thought relief was 
given under the new duties up to the 
limit of £2,000. So far from this, it 
was undeniable that the testate duties 
would be increased in the case of every 
estate exceeding £500, with the single 
exception of an estate between £800 and 
£1,000, where they would remain as 
now. Again, it would be admitted by 
all who knew anything of the incidence 
of the probate duty that it was very 
capable of being corrected; but this Bill 
did not correct it fully or satisfactorily. 
He thought the argument of his right 
hon. Friend unanswerable, that if they 
were dealing with the probate duties as 
a whole they should allow the debts to 
be deducted before probate was paid, 
and that also was the view of hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side. He had no 
doubt that the Commissioners of the In- 
land Revenue had pointed out this great 
blot in the system; but, as it would 
affect the Revenue of the fiscal year,and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not afford to do without the money, he 
omitted the necessary reform. He would 
give one or two figures in corroboration 
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have to pay in respect of succession duty 
was £600—in all probability it would be 
only £450. But if i0 farmers possessed 
of £10,000 a-piece were to die, and their 
estates were to come to their sons, they 
would have to pay £100 each, or £1,000 
in all, for succession duty; and in respect 
of probate duty—under the scale hitherto 
in foree—they would have to pay £2,000. 
That was £3,000, as compared with £450. 
The additional probate duty under the 
Bill would be £750; so that while 
£100,000 real property paid at the 
maximum £600, and might only pay 
£450, £100,000 personal property would 
pay under the Bill £3,750. Now, was 
it reasonable, when the incidence of 
death duties on personal as compared 
with real property was already the sub- 
ject of so much complaint, to add to the 
grievance at such a time and to such a 
serious extent? It did not follow, how- 
ever, because this proposed scale was 
open to objection, that there could not 
be a fair and proper re-adjustment of 
the present probate duties. He came 
now to the Budget. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had said the Budget was 
one of extreme simplicity; and so, no 
doubt, it was. It was a simple matter 
enough to abandon all former promises 

to add six years to the three over which 
the deficit since 1878 was to be spread ; 
to give up, practically, the Sinking Fund; 
and to force a new tax through Parlia- 
ment after the announcement of a Dis- 
solution made opposition futile. But 
with what a retrospect was the finance 
of the present Parliament now to be re- 
garded? The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, when he took over the finances in 
1874, held a clear surplus of £5,500,000 
or £6,000,000 a-year. Out of this he 
gave away £2,000,000 to the owners of 
lands and houses, and remitted between 
£3,000,000 and £4,000,000 of taxes. 
But what followed? A succession of 
sanguine Budgets, over-estimating Re- 


‘venue and under-estimating expendi- 


ture; heavy deficits, increased taxation, 
and a final deficiency of £8,000,000. 
He would prove this in a few words. 
In three out of six Budgets he had over- 
estimated the receipts from Customs, in 
five out of six those from Excise, and in 
three out of six those from Stamps. On 


of some of the remarks of his right hon. | the other hand, in each of the six Bud- 
Friend the Member for Greenwich. If} gets he had under-estimated the ex- 


a landowner died possessed of real estate | 
of the value of £100,000, the maximum | 
amount his son or sons were likely to | 


penditure; in almost every year irre- 
spectively of the Votes of Credit. Between 
1876 and 1880, £7,000,000 a-year was 
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proposed to be raised by additional | as had been suggested to raise the scale 
taxes; and from this they were now! of duties on personalty. The right hon. 
told that no relief could be expected | Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
until 1886. And so with regard to the (Mr. Gladstone), had dwelt on the way 
Debt. Even taking credit forthe capital in which the farmers of the country 
value on paper of the Annuities, it had | would be affected under the Bill, as com- 
increased; and on the basis of the actual | pared with the landlords; but the com- 
capitals of the Funded and Unfunded | parison was not a fair one, and there 
Debts, the only criterion dreamt of in | were, he might add, practical difficulties 
former days, the increase was about in the way of the adoption of such a 
£13,000,000. And as to the Sinking | percentage scale of duties as had been 
Fund, to which the Chancellor of the | advocated. There would be such an 
Exchequer had succeeded in obtaining enormous quantity of stamps required 
approval from some Gentlemen on this | throughout the country as would render 
side of the House, where was it? It) it impossible to carry out such a plan, 
had to a very limited extent taken effect | and in those cases in which the amount 
for two years; during the three next it | oflarge properties had to be immediately 
virtually ceased to operate, as the deficit | declared there would be great difficulty 
on each year exceeded its balance; and |in arriving at the exact amount. With 
for the remainder of its term of 10 years regard to the question of debts, why did 
to 1886—after which, on the falling in of |not the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
the Terminable Annuities, it would have | Gladstone) deal with that question in 
to be entirely reviewed—it was practi- | 1871, when he dealt with the probate 
cally abandoned. These were plain | duty? No doubt, the right hon. Gentle- 
facts, which he left for the consideration |man experienced the same difficulties 
of the House and the country. | with which the present Government had 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON | tocontend,and which seemed insuperable. 
said, he was not surprised at the attempt | As to the whole scheme of the Budget, 
which had been made on this occasion | although there were, no doubt, some 
to make electioneering Addressesfounded | hon. Gentlemen who would prefer to see 
on the statement of his right hon. Friend | taxation increased by the Government, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer; but/the majority of the House would, he 
the House should remember the circum- | thought, be of opinion that, after a long 
stances in which they had been called| period of depression, the moment at 
upon to deal with the probate duties. It | which trade was showing signs of revival 
would be in the recollection of the House | was not exactly the time in which to im- 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem-| pose fresh taxes on commodities, or to 
ber for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) some | make an addition to the Income Tax. 
time ago proposed to alter the sucession | It had been made a complaint against 
duty, and no one could forget the debate | the Government that they had added 
which took place, and the points which | largely to the taxation of the country ; 
had been raised on that occasion with | but it was wrong to say that the addi- 
reference to the different duties charged | tion of 3d. to the Income Tax was en- 
on testate and on intestate estates, | tirely due to theiraction. The fact was 
and again with respect to the dispropor- | that the real addition which they had 
tion between those charged on large| made to it was not more than 2d. But, 
properties and those charged upon small | on the other hand, how great had been 
ones. The question had also been | the relief to local taxation effected by the 
brought under discussion last year. | Government! What wars and difficulties 
The present Bill, however, did not} had they not to contend with, and that, 
propose to deal with the whole ques-/ too, during a period when the Revenue, 
tion of the succession duties on real pro-| instead of increasing by bounds and 
perty, but only with the duties on per-| leaps, had been suffering under a de- 
sonal property. It ought not, he thought, | pression of trade and commerce which 
to be forgotten that so far as personalty | was almost without parallel in modern 
was concerned, it was not subject to the/| times! When those circumstances were 
same amount of taxation as real pro-| borne in mind, and when it was recol- 
perty. All those local charges which fell | lected that the taxation per head at pre- 
upon real property added so much to the | sent was below the point which it had 
burdens which it had to bear, that it! reached when the Government succeeded 
could not be justly said to be so unfair; to Office, the amount of Debt which had 
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to be met could scarcely with justice be 
spoken of, particularly as his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to meet it as constituting an 
enormous charge on the public. The 
scheme of his right hon. Friend, was, 
he thought, the best way of raising the 
sum required, and he looked with confi- 
dence to the approval by the country of 
the Budget as a statesmanlike mode of 
dealing with the finances of the country 
in the present position of affairs. 

Mr. DODSON said, he did not think 
the Secretary to the Treasury had done 
much to remove the criticisms of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ponte- 
fract (Mr. Childers). His argument 
really amounted to this—if the farmer 
were the landlord and the landlord the 
farmer, their respective positions would 
be reversed. Both he and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer spoke of the large 
burdens which land had to bear com- 
pared with personalty. But the prin- 
cipal complaint made was that they 
disturbed the existing apportionment 
of charges, because, while increasing 
the charge upon personalty, they in no 
way added to the burden upon real 
property, and that complaint remained 
entirely unaffected by what the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury had said. The 
scale again was heaviest in its inci- 
dence between £600 and £4,000, and he 
failed to see the justice of that. Why 
should they not have a minutely-gra- 
duated scale? It would work much 
more fairly than the one proposed, with 
its great leaps here and there. As re- 
garded the question of testate and in- 
testate estates, he thought the latter 
might fairly be called upon to pay more 
than the former. It was advisable that 

eople in all cases should make wills. 

f they left the distribution of their pro- 
perty to the law, he thought the law 
was fairly entitled to inflict upon them 
something in the nature of a fine. 
Speaking about the increase of the coun- 
try’s liabilities under the present Go- 
vernment, the Secretary to the Treasury 
forgot that since 1876—a period during 
which the taxation of the country had 
increased by £7,000,000 a-year—there 
had been no relief to local rates, except 
some £300,000 or £400,000 a-year under 
the Prisons Act. The Chancellor of the 


Exchequer claimed to have reduced the 
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National Debt by £18,000,000. But, while 
taking off £18,000,000 with one hand, he 
aa on an equal amount with the other. 

ut, said he, the added millions were re- 
payable Debt, and, therefore, ought not 
to count as Debt atall. Well, allhe (Mr. 
Dodson) could say was, thatif that prin- 
ciple was to obtain in private life, there 
would be much less private embarrass- 
ment in financial matters than there was. 
The security which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer obtained for his investments 
was, it was to be hoped, good; but the 
right hon. Gentleman was not entitled 
to say that such investments were not 
Debt as regarded himself and his credi- 
tors. Let them take the case of the 
Suez Canal, the shares in which were 
acquired for political purposes. The 
right hon. Gentleman would hardly say 
that the security he had in these Suez 
Canal shares was equal to the security 
which he offered to the creditors, while 
for the interest they depended entirely on 
the solvency of the Khedive. The 
ditficulties of their position were, in fact, 
rather increased since the acquisition of 
those shares, for, instead of having in 
Egypt that ascendency which the Prime 
Minister said was so desirable every- 
where for England, they were the joint 
protector of Egypt with one nation, and, 
perhaps, with several other nations. He 
pointed out, when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman first projected the new Sinking 
Fund, that notwithstanding all the argu- 
ments advanced in its favour, it had the 
weakness inherent in all Sinking Funds, 
however much their conditions might be 
varied. Such a fund was a standing 
temptation to every Minister in need to 
put his hand upon it. A Sinking Fund 
of a large amount, which could be de- 
pended upon for a long series of years, 
would be an excellent thing for the re- 
duction of Debt, and would strengthen 
the credit of the country. On the other 
hand, a Sinking Fund of a small amount, 
which was liable to be seized upon at 
the first moment when a Chancellor of ~ 
the Exchequer was in straits, was a fund 
which, instead of tending to strengthen 
the credit of the country, was really cal- 
culated to impair it. This Sinking 
Fund was a virtuous resolution to pro- 
vide every year a surplus of an uncertain 
amount for the reduction of Debt; but 
since the establishment of the Fund, five 
years ago, the Debt had increased by 
£1,000,000. Consequently, the Sinking 
Fund had only paid off a portion of the 
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Debt by means of borrowed money. He , garded it as unfortunate, because it pro- 
pointed out, at the time when this Fund | posed to destroy the present distinction 
was proposed, that the only way of per- | between testate and intestate property. 
manently paying off Debt was by means | He could not see why thatshould be done, 
of Terminable Annuities. The Chan- | and thought it cruel that those who had 
cellor of the Exchequer then sneered at | been careful with their property should 
such Annuities, and spoke of his Sink- | be punished in order that the estate of the 
ing Fund as something which was highly jeareless might be relieved. Yet such, 
superior to them. Now, by a most) he believed, would be the effect of the 
strange Nemesis, it had come to pass Bill, by throwing them both into the 
that the right hon. Gentleman not only} same Schedule. He objected also to 
determined to sacrifice the greater part | the very large steps by which the duty 
of his Sinking Fund to his financial ne- | was now regulated. They were told of 
cessities ; but the mode in which he pro- administrative difficulties in the way of 
posed to sacrifice it was by creating | an ad valorem charge, but he saw none of 
Terminable Annuities. Reverting to the | those difficulties, and did not believe in 
subject of the new probate duty, he) them. Our whole fiscal system was very 





might remark that very great discre- 


| unscientific and unjust; and he trusted 


pancies existed as to the amount of the Government would not press the Bill 


money it might be expected to yield. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
spoken of £700,000 a-year, but other 
persons had put the amount as high 
as £1,500,000 a-year. Perhaps some 
Member of the Government would state 
whether any increase of the duty was 
expected in future years. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD thought the 
right hon. Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Gladstone) and the right hon. Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) had made 
a great mistake by constantly arguing 
on the present conduct of the finances in 
regard to deficits and surpluses, as if no 
step had ever been taken by the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who fixed 
on £28,000,000 to be provided, under 
all circumstances, as the charge for 
the Public Debt. This was an ex- 
cessively unfair way of comparing the pre- 
sent management of their finances with 
that which preceded it, and of making 
a contrast between the present deficit 
and the past surplus. That surplus was 
obtained by a very crude and coarse ex- 
pedient—namely, by under-estimating 
the Revenue and over-rating the ex- 
penditure. 
spoken of the Terminable Annuity sys- 
tem, and he believed that by that plan 
there would be a much greater diminu- 
tion of Debt than by any other. He 
was quite ready to accept the figures 
given by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ; but as, according to that compu- 
tation, the Debt had , bee8 reduced by 


His right hon. Friend had | 


forward in its present form, but would 
find some means of leaving so important 
a subject open for further consideration 
by another Parliament. 

| Geverat Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
remarked, that in May, 1878, there was 
an important debate on the probate, 
legacy, and succession duties, and several 
hon. Gentlemen expressed a strong opi- 
nion with regard to the injustice and in- 
equality of the incidence of these duties, 
particularly in respect to the unequal tax 
raised from personal profits in relation 
to the much smaller rates levied on real 
properties under the succession scale. He 
expected that something would be done 
to remedy that unfair state of things ; but 
now they had only a partial aitempt to 
do so, and only in respect to ong of the 
three duties—namely, the probate ; and 
the changes proposed were far from 
satisfactory, even in respect thereto. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


GenERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
resumed. He thought the change which 
had been made in abolishing the dis- 
tinction between testate and . intestate 
property was a right course, and, in do- 
| Ing 80, it practically lowered the scale of 
| duties in the case of small estates, and 
'was not only unobjectionable, but, as 
affecting the poorer classes especially, 


| : . 
| most just and proper, because in such 








£18,000,000 within the last six years, he | estates the property was left without a 
could not justly describe the finances of | will; and as the new scale was less than 
the country as being in an unsatisfactory | the old intestate scales, the incidence of 
position. Passing next to the Probate taxation was lowered. The one scale 
Bill that was before the House, he re-| was consequently framed on a much 


Ur. Dodson 
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more simple plan than the double scale Of course, the Estimate made in the 
of the old one. But there was one great first instance was not the real Estimate 
defect still left, that of levying the pro- | for the year, but only one of an approxi- 
bate duty on the gross value, leaving to mate character. He found that the 
the parties interested to recover the tax Estimates of the Government, if not 
charged on the debts, a costly action to | looked into a little more closely, were 





the poor estates, because the lawyers’ 
fees often amounted to the full sum 
sought to be recovered. This evil was 
not felt by the large, only by the small 
estates. The question of the succession 
duties, he hoped, would be dealt with by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer next 
Session ; for he should have no objection 
to see the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his place next Session, provided he 
dealt with these unjust taxes. There 
was no earthly reason why both probate 


and legacy duties should not be com- | 


bined, and the same rate of duty paid, 
all objectionable features in the scale 
being also removed. 


Mr. WADDY observed, that the de- | 


bate, by some means or other, turned 
from being simply a discussion on the 
probate question into a kind of Budget 
debate. For his own part, he did not 
mean to deal with the probate question 
as such, but with the general financial 
question, which appeared to him to be 
of far more importance. The position 
in which the House was now placed was 
that, while they were considering the 
Budget of 1881, it was impossible to 
forget that they were called on to re- 
view more or less the general financial 
policy of the Government during the 
time it remained in power. The initial 
difficulty they had to contend with, was 


|\likely to deceive. For instance, he 
| found that the Estimate for 1879-80 was 
stated as being £85,999,871, and, no 
‘doubt whatever, when the Supplemen- 
| tary Estimates were taken into considera- 
‘tion, those figures would probably be 
‘correct. But what was the facet? That 
which was stated to be the Estimate for 
1879-80—namely, in round numbers, 
£86,000,000, was given to the House a 
|year ago, not as £86,000,000, but as 
' £81,000,000. That was not only true 
with regard to last year, but with regard 
| to the year before. He would take one 
or two years, and show the House what 
the facts really were. The Estimate in 
1878, by which, of course, he meant the 
financial year ending in that year, was 
£79,500,000, but the total actually spent 
was £82,500,000. Next year the Esti- 
mate was £81,000,000, but the expen- 
diture was £85,000,000. What it would 
turn out this year, it was impossible to 
say. When they got the total, he 
feared it would bear a very close resem- 
blance to former Estimates. Well, the 
question they had to consider very much 
was, what had been the net result‘of the 
financial policy of the Government dur- 
'ing the time it had been in power. 
| Something had been said that night by 
the Secretary to the Treasury on that 
| point, and the subject had been alluded 





that with regard to this year, at all| to by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
events, in consequence of the precipi- | and the First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
tancy or haste in which Parliament was | by other Members of the Government, 
dissolved, comparatively in consequence | at meetings held in the country. Cer- 
of that, they had not the accounts made | tain reasons—he might call them ex- 
up to tothe 3lst of March, the end of | cuses—were given for the increased ex- 
the financial year, before them. There- | penditure of the Governmént. Some of 
fore, the materials on which any calcu- | those reasons might have had good force, 
lations were to be based, were, to some | but others of them he was surprised to 


extent, vague and uncertain. When 
they were called on to come to a con- 
clusion there was this difficulty—that the 
Estimates were by no means in accord- 
ance with the actual facts. Documents 
had recently been constantly published, 
and one had been published either on 
Saturday last or that morning, giving an 
estimate of the charges on the Consoli- 


| find proceeding from the Treasury Bench. 
| The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) told them that the in- 
| creasing expenditure was to be accounted 
for by relief to local taxation, the ex- 
penses of the war which had occurred, 
‘and the difficulties of the Revenue, 
_which had not come in as formerly by 
leaps and bounds. And that hon. Gen- 





‘tleman would apply the curious remark 
ment a comparison was enabled to be | that, after all, what they had to consider 
made between what was called the Esti- | was, what was the taxation per head of 
mate for the year and the actual results. 'the United Kingdom? But one thing 


dated Fund for the year. By this docu- 
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which the hon. Gentleman sometimes to be fair and conscientious in the matter, 
pleaded as an excuse was not pleaded by , was to take all those items which, in the 
him that night, and that was—the addi- opinion of the Government themselves 


tional expenses in consequence of the in- 
crease of education in the country. Now, 
the amount spent on education, and on 
the relief of local taxation, was not 
drawn out and given in anything like 
connected form in the pages. It was 
not a fair way to calculate these, to take, 
as had been done persistently, the last 
year of the last Government and then 
put against it the last year of this Go- 
vernment. They knew perfectly well 
that the increase in these various charges 
during the last year of the present Go- 
vernment was out of proportion to the 
sums spent in the earlier years of their 
Office. The fair way was to consider 
what had been the expenditure under 
these two heads during the five years in 
which the late Government had been in 
Office, and the five years in which this 
Government had been in Office; but it 
was impossible to carry out the com- 
parison, because they had not got the 
account before them. Nevertheless, they 
knew the Estimate fairly tolerably for 
the purpose of comparison. In making 
this comparison, he had to confine 
himself to those things actually printed. 
In the reference which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer made to him (Mr. 
Waddy), two or three weeks ago, the 
right hon. Gentleman fell into the mis- 
take of supposing that he had for- 
gotten to take into account ‘‘the ex- 
traordinary expenditure,” as it was 
called, of the present Government. 
He could assure him he was not 
going to leave that out of his cal- 
culation. If anybody would take the 
trouble to find out what was the 
difference between the ordinary and 
the extraordinary expenditure of this 
Government and of their Predeces- 
sors during the whole period of Office 
down to the time when the accounts 
were submitted to the House, they would 
find that the result was what he would 
shortly state. It was difficult, he knew, 
to distinguish between ordinary and ex- 
traordinary expenditure. No doubt, it 
might be said, and with some show of 
justice, by the Ministry—‘‘ When there 
has been anything unusual, you ought 
not to make us account for that, as 
though it had been a part of the regular 
outflow of our expenditure.” The only 


way, therefore, as far as any person 
could make a comparison, who desired 


Mr. Waddy 


|had been considered of sufficient im- 
| portance, and of so extraordinary an ex- 
|penditure as to be dignified under a 
‘separate head. The only rule which 
‘could be applied, and the rule which was 
| fair to both sides, was the rule to which 
|he had referred. If that were done, the 
‘result would be thus—That if the or- 
|dinary expenditure of the Government 
'so calculated, and putting out of ques- 
tion the Suez Canal and everything in 
their Vote of Credit by way of con- 
fidence, and not to be spent, and all 
accounts of that kind, the result would 
be that, coupling the ordinary expendi- 
ture of this Government with the last, 
the present Government had actually 
spent £38,750,000 more than their Pre- 
decessors. Now, he would endeavour 
to see what deductions he could make 
out of that; and he believed, if those 
deductions were fairly made, the case 
would stand thus—Take the question of 
local charges transferred to Imperial Re- 
venue, prisons, police, and lunatics; 
and take, on the other hand, the extra 
expenses for education. Take the Edu- 
cation Vote, and add together, and the 
difference would be, that this Govern- 
ment had spent, during their tenure of 
Office, £5,290,000 in round numbers 
more than the last Government did. 
Then, with regard to the local charges, 
they would amount to more than 
£4,820,000 ; consequently, there was a 
total of £10,112,000. But it had been 
said—‘‘ You must take into account that 
we have met re-payable loans; we have 
been advancing money to local bodies, 
and that will involve further expendi- 
ture.” That was perfectly true. Those 
loans did not come into the account at 
all, for in the balance sheet the prin- 
cipal was not included, although the 
interest was included. But if all the 
deductions claimed by the Government 
were admitted, they would amount only 
to £11,500,000, which, if deducted 
from the £38,750,000, left, practically, 
£27,250,000 of extra expenditure. For 
that amount of money, which had no- 
thing to do with the National Debt, and 
which did not include the Vote of Credit 
for the Maltese troops, or the Zulu War, 
not one single penny was on account of 
the ‘‘extraordinary expenditure” he had 
‘mentioned. If that were so, what was 
| the excuse for the £27,250,000 of extra 
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expenditure in which the country had 
been involved, and which amounted to 
nearly £5,500,000 per annum ever since 
the present Government came into 
power? But it was sometimes said 
that there had been war expenditure 
which had not come out as a separate 
item, and more money had been spent 
on the Army and Navy than was antici- 
pated. The Government were entitled 
to take credit for that in their calcula- 
tions; but the excuse cut both ways. 
Another excuse was, that we should con- 
sider the difficulties of the Government 
in regard tothe Revenue. The deficiency 
of Revenue, not coming in by bounds and 
leaps, had nothing to do with the ques- 
tion, for the House were talking, not 
about Revenue, but expenditure. Then 
came the amazingly foolish excuse, 
‘“‘But you should consider what has 
been the taxation per head.” But the 
taxation of the country was not a test of 
expenditure or extravagance. He pro- 
tested against the ery—‘‘ Oh, see what a 
much better Government this is for the 
country, for we have actually taxed you 
less than the last one did.” 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. WADDY, continuing, said, the 
argument as to the amount of taxation 
per head was about as fallacious as any- 
thing could be. The question for con- 
sideration was, what amount of money 
had been paid. The other night, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer reduced 
the nominal amount of the Floating 
Debt by referring to the loans for public 
works which had been carried out more 
extensively by the present Government 
than the last; and by the courtesy of the 
Secretary to the Treasury, he held in his 
hand an account of the amounts so 
spent, which account he should pro- 
pose to be printed for the use of the 
House. There was no account for 
1879-80, because it was not yet made 
up; but the sums borrowed by the Go- 
vernment during the preceding five 
years amounted to £12,460,000; but of 
that they had repaid to them £4,781,000, 
exclusive of interest. That made their 
real outlay under this head £7,678,904. 
But what was the amount of the total 
increase of the Floating Debt in the 
same five years to which he referred ? 
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The Floating Debt had increased to 
£21,390,000. Therefore, allowing the 
deductions which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer thought should be made, 
there was still an increase to the Float- 
ing Debt of £13,711,596. The Govern- 
ment could not point to any reduction of 
the National Debt that was originated 
by them apart from their Sinking Fund, 
which they had now slaughtered. The 
present Government had increased the 
Floating Debt by £13,711,000 ; the late 
Government decreased it by £4,415,000 ; 
there being thus a difference of about 
£18,000,000 on the whole, after the de- 
ductions had been made which were 
claimed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the City of London (Mr. Hubbard) had 
asserted that the surpluses of the late 
Government were made by wild Estimates, 
and by their asking for too much. This 
statement was inaccurate. The late Go- 
vernment steadily diminished the Income 
Tax, but the present Government had 
steadily increased it; and the result of 
five years’ Administration showed that, 
whereas the late Government decreased 
taxation by £12,500,000, the present Go- 
vernmenthad increased it by £1,250,000, 
without taking into account the diminu- 
tion of taxation which was consequent 
on the surplus left to them when they 
came into Office. Then, again, if had 
been said that there was a large diminu- 
tion in the National Debt in the years 
1876 and 1879; but the fact was, that 
there was an increase in the former 
year of £521,000, and in 1879 of 
£297,000. In five years the late Govern- 
ment decreased the National Debt by 
£26,000,000 ; but the present Govern- 
ment, after giving them credit for 
everything, had decreased it only to the 
extent of £1,000,000. According to the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the Government were entitled 
to an additional decrease of £7,750,000 ; 
but still the result was only £9,000,000, 
as against £26,000,000. Matters would 
be worse still if other figures were taken 
intoaccount; but,unfortunately,the House 
could not obtain the figures, and they 
would be unable to get them during the 
life of the present Government. They 
were told the other night that the ex- 
pense of the Zulu War was £5,100,000 ; 
but it should be remembered that the 
accounts of the Abyssinian War were 
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not yet closed. Therefore, it was only 
reasonable to suppose that during the 
next two or three years accounts would 
come in which would raise the expense 
of the Zulu War to a very serious 
amount. Then, again, did anyone know 
what the expense of the Afghan War 
would be? Was it to be £10,000,000 
or £20,000,000? If so, he did not be- 
lieve there was a Member of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government who thought the 
people of India could or would bear it ; 
and this he knew, that it would be an 
unjust and iniquitous thing to seek to 
impose it on them. On all these grounds, 
and because the financial course of the 
Government had led to deficits instead 
of surpluses, to the great increase, in- 
stead of the great diminution of Debt, 
he charged them with extravagance in 
the face of the country. 

Mr. CHADWICK said, he would not 
follow the last speaker in charging Her 
Majesty’s Government at random with 
extravagance. When the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposed, many 
years ago, to put aside a sum of £800,000 
a-year for the reduction of the National 
Debt, he regarded the proposal as a wise 
and properone, and he hoped that whoever 
held that high office would set it before 
him to make provision for a permanent, 
settled, annual reduction of Debt. He 
was auditor of several companies having 
a capital of £50,000,000, and if the 
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the probate duties, the scale of differen- 
tial duties proposed constituted a per- 
fect labyrinth of figures. He would 
venture to make a practical suggestion 
to the right hon. Gentleman which, if 
adopted, would reduce the scale to five 
lines, and would have the further advan- 
tages of securing an increased Revenue. 
He would suggest a charge of 1 per 
cent on any amount of personalty not 
exceeding £500, 14 per cent. on the next 
scale up to £1,500, 2 per cent up to 
£10,000, 24 per cent up to £20,000, and 
3 per cent on all sums above that 
amount. These scales would be felt to 
be unjust to no one, and would be readily 
understood by every one. For his part, 
however, he believed that the probate 
duty should be incorporated with the 
legacy duty, and be paid by the person 
who received a gift from a deceased 
party. Who was there so capable of 
bearing the taxation as such a person ? 
For he received property for which he 
had never worked, or money which he 
had never earned. He would support 
the Bill, because it was a step in the 
right direction—a step in the way of 
| simplifying that which was at present 
extremely complicated. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was aware that he had 
|no right to address the House again, 
howe, “4 he might take advantage of 
one of the following Orders to say a few 











managers of those institutions did not! wordsin reply. It would, however, be 
allow for depreciation in bad times he | more convenient if, by the favour of the 
should not certify their accounts as cor- | House, he were allowed to say what he 
rect. He looked on the Chancellor of the | thought was necessary to lay before 
Exchequer as the auditor of the nation.|them. He would not enter in detail 
After 12 years’ Parliamentary experi- |into a great deal of the discussion they 


ence, and having looked over the Budgets 
of the last 25 years, he was bound to 
say that no Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with the exception of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone), had ever placed before 
the House and the country clearer and 
more complete statements as to their 
financial affairs and position than the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had. Therefore, it was the policy of the 
Government, and not with the exposition 
of its financial results, that he quarrelled. 
He hoped the Government would take 
warning by the great expenditure of the 
last four years, and that, if they con- 
tinued to hold Office, they would come 
back with ‘‘ peace, retrenchment, and 
seform ”’ upon their lips. With respect to 


Mr. Waddy 


| had listened to, and partly for thisreason, 
| that many of those who had taken a 
leading part in it, after firing their shot, 
had left the House. He must remark, 
however, in regard to one charge which 
the right hon. Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone), who was now absent, 
had made against him, that, so far from 
having introduced a new practice in es- 
timating the reduction of the Debt by 
the action of the Terminable Annuities, 
he was only following a practice of which 
the right hon. Gentleman himself set a 
notable example in 1865, when he arrived 
at exactly the same amount of reduction 
thus effected as himself (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) upon the present oc- 
easion. The hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Waddy) said—‘‘ You 
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have no right to claim any credit for 
these Terminable Annuities; the credit 
belongs to your Predecessors.” Well, 
that was perfectly true; to a great ex- 
tent Terminable Annuities were com- 
menced by their Predecessors ; but the 
present Government provided some also. 
Besides, it must be borne in mind that 
that was nothing in itself, unless they 

rovided something to meet the charge. 
All he could say was, that they had en- 
deavoured to provide means for carrying 
on the operation. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Chester (Mr. 
Dodson) laughed at the fate of the new 
Sinking Fund. He did not altogether 
admit the justice of the remarks of the 
right hon. Member for Chester, and he 
was anxious that the House should not 
misunderstand what had really been 
done. He did not propose to extinguish 
the Fund. Not at all; he proposed to 
make use of a portion of it for a par- 
ticular purpose for a certain number of 
years. He quite admitted that that was 
so far in derogation of what was done 
in 1875; but, at that time, he did not 
expect that any new Debt would be 
added on which this Fund was to operate. 
He entirely demurred to the idea that 
he had departed from his original in- 
tention, which was to set apart a fixed 
sum to pay interest and relieve a portion 
of the principal of the Debt. Besides 
the reduction which had been made 
since 1875, they had provided a Fund 
which, he was thankful to be able to 
say, could be made of use at a critical 
moment like the present. The whole 
thing turned upon this—Was it justi- 
fiable to add £6,000,000 to the capital of 
the Debt? Under the old system that 
would have been added at once to the 
Debt, and it would have been thought 
a proper arrangement. He had en- 
deavoured, as far as he could, to treat 
it by renewing Exchequer Bonds, and 
by paying them off—or hoping to pay 
them off—as surpluses arose. He had 
been twitted with maintaining this in- 
convenient arrangement, by which the 
deficiencies were dangled before the 
country, and the Government felt there 
was some force in that, more hecause so 
much was made of it, than because it 
was inconvenient to anyone. The Go- 
vernment, however, felt that it would be 
better some arrangement should be made 
for the Debt, and the arrangement had 
been made by which it took precedence 
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of all other obligations. They would 
be bound to provide in five years for the 
sum of £28,800,000, which would ex- 
tinguish the Debt of £6,000,000, and 
perform such other services as it was pos- 
sible for it to perform. He did not for a 
moment extinguish the new Sinking 
Fund by this arrangement. Supposin 

there was the surplus which they hope 

for, that surplus would, in the first place, 
be applied to the payment of Annuities, 
and the Sinking Fund might be as large 
or larger than in former years. The 
Sinking Fund would go on all the while. 
It was only fixed at a higher sum in 
consideration of the Debt to be re- 
deemed by it being increased by these 
£6,000,000. He, again, entirely dis- 
puted the idea that he put an end to the 
arrangement made at the creation of the 
new Sinking Fund. He admitted it 
was put to a use somewhat beyond 
that which was contemplated when the 
Fund was created. He was satisfied 
the arrangement was one of the most 
reasonable that could be submitted, un- 
less they increased taxation. That was 
the alternative, and he did not think 
they would be at all justified, in the pre- 
sent state of affairs, in increasing taxa- 
tion. They were only just beginning to 
recover from a period of depression and 
suffering in trade, and they could hardly 
say that they were sure the country had 
recovered from corresponding depression 
in agriculture. At such a moment as 
that it was not desirable that they should 
increase the burdens of the country. 
They were told to recollect what Sir 
Robert Peel did in 1842. Sir Robert 
Peel put on the Income Tax; but, 
on the other hand, he took off a 
great number of duties, relieving what 
were called the springs of industry. 
But the country was blessed with a good 
harvest when those springs took place ; 
and if they were to attempt now to in- 
crease the Revenue by putting on heavier 
burdens, theywould accomplish, not what 
Sir Robert Peel accomplished, but some- 
thing else. Now, with regard to expen- 
diture, the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Waddy) took great pains 
in giving them an ingenious calculation ; 
but he hoped the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber would not be affronted when he said 
that this calculation reminded him very 
much of the equally extraordinary caleu- 
lations made with reference to the Liver- 
pool election—calculations which showed 
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that if the figures were properly ana- 
lyzed, the side which had not won the 
seat was the side which had really 
"ges It was hopeless to follow step 
y step calculations of that kind. That 
there had been an increase of expendi- 
ture under the present Government was 
a matter which nobody would deny. 
That there had been a failure of the 
Revenue was a fact which, alas! he was 
unable to dispute. There was no doubt, 
for some reason or other, which he need 
not now inquire into, the sources of Re- 
venue had not been so fertile as in former 
years, and that, with the increase of ex- 
nome had naturally led to an un- 
ortunate result, and to a greater amount 
of deficits than in former years. All 
that was perfectly clear; but what had 
been the cause? That was the great 
question—had the increased expendi- 
ture been incurred for purposes worth 
incurring it for or not? The hon. and 
learned Member excluded all the expen- 
diture that related to extraordinary ser- 
vices—war services, and matters of that 
class; and the hon. and learned Member 
had certainly treated a good deal as ordi- 
nary expenditure which was in reality 
extraordinary expenditure. No doubt, 
the Government had incurred extraordi- 
nary expenditure for purposes which 
they believed the country would ap- 
prove. and those purposes could not have 
een attained at smaller cost. It was 
very unfair to take such an item as Edu- 
cation, and to compare five years of the 
expenditure of this Government with 
five years of their Predecessors’. The 
measure which involved the addition was 
the measure of their Predecessors, and 
they were, therefore, responsible for a 
system the very success of which must 
lead to increased expenditure. It was 
admittedly a good object, and it was 
worth while that the expenditure should 
be incurred; but having claimed the 
credit of the measure, they had no right 
to turn round and complain of the in- 
creasing expenditure, which was the 
effect of their policy, to which the pre- 
sent Government was obliged to give 
effect. The unfairness of the comparison 
made was still further evident when it 
was remembered that the measure was 
pereea in the second year of the last 

arliament, and only came into opera- 
tion in the third, and was gradually de- 
veloped; while in the five years of this 
Government, the measure had been in 
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fully-developed operation. There were 
many other things that ought to be ex- 
plained in the same way. By far the 
greeine part of the increase in local 
oans arose from measures taken by 
their Predecessors. They instituted 
these loans for education and for sani- 
tary purposes, and these loans had gra- 
dually assumed almost gigantic propor- 
tions. It was rather hard that the Go- 
vernment should be charged with extra- 
vagance under these circumstances. 
There were other sources of expendi- 
ture the increase of which was inevit- 
able. For instance, it was necessary to 
raise the pay of the soldier; with in- 
creasing wages it was impossible to ob- 
tain the men they formerly did. Were 
not the Government compelled to make 
that addition to their expenditure? 
These were only specimens of the 
charges that had been thrown upon 
them, and which must have been thrown 
on any Government. It was altogether 
unfair to draw the sort of comparison 
which had been instituted. The prin- 
ciples of the Bill had not been injured 
by the discussion. He quite admitted 
that there was a good deal to be said 
against large jumps on a scale of this 
kind. On the other hand, it was diffi- 
cult to do that which the hon. Member 
for Macclesfield (Mr. Chadwick) wished 
them to do—to have a percentage scale. 
The arguments as to the great advan- 
tage of collecting Revenue by stamps 
were arguments it was impossible to ig- 
nore, and that involved the difficulty of 
keeping large stocks of all sorts and 
sizes in many parts of the country. 
Still, the matter was one which might 
very well be kept under consideration, 
and, if it should be found possible to 
get over the difficulties about the stamps, 
there would be no objection in principle 
to the adoption of the system advocated. 
That matter had been carefully consi- 
dered by gentlemen of experience, with- 
out prejudice, and the conclusion at 
which they arrived was embodied in the 
Bill. He did not say it was impossible 
to make an improvement; but he did 
not at present see any reason why they 
should not adopt this scale. He did not 
at all commit himself in the answer he 
gave with reference to testate and intes- 
tate estates; he distinctly said he did 
not wish to pledge himself until he had 
given the matter further consideration, 
and it showed that hon, Gentlemen were 
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innocent answer into an argument against 
him. He was surprised at the arguments 
coming from the Colleagues of the right 
hon. Member for the University of Lon- 
don (Mr. Lowe), who, when he brought 
forward his scale, made a great point of 
doing away with the difference between 
testate and intestate estates; but, of 
course, hon. Gentlemen were not bound to 
be consistent in Opposition. He could not 
admit that there was any reason in what 
was called the obligation of persons to 
make a will, to give those who made one 
an exemption from the duty that was 
charged upon them if they did not make 
a will. The amount of the additions on 
small estates had been very much over- 
rated. Taking the whole scale, the ad- 
ditions were infinitesimal up to £2,000. 
Intestacies generally occurred with small 
estates, and in these there was a very 
considerable reduction. There was a 
great reduction on the intestacies and 
upon the small estates. It was just the 
persons with small estates who did not 
like to incur the expense and trouble of 
making wills. By far the larger num- 
ber of the wills that were relieved were 
those of very small amount. The dis- 
cussion had been to him very satisfac- 
tory. He had almost expected a terrible, 
pelting storm, when the whole finance of 
the Government was brought under re- 
view : but it was a satisfaction and relief 
to find that the proposals of the Govern- 
ment had been batts the subject of ordi- 
nary criticism, and that the thunderbolts 
launched by gentlemen of great autho- 
rity in distant parts of the country were 
reduced to very diminutive proportions 
in the House, where answers might have 
been given. Looking at the finances of 
the Government as a whole, he believed 
the country would not say they were 
liable to the charges that had been 
brought against them. It would un- 
doubtedly be said that they had fallen 
upon evil times in regard to the Revenue 
they had received and the elasticity of 
the sources of Revenue. Undoubtedly, 
they had had cast upon them the neces- 
sity of making provision for a large ex- 
penditure, some of it of an entirely ex- 
ceptional character, and much of it of a 
character which was perfectly inevitable. 
They had endeavoured to meet that ex- 

enditure fairly, and to meet it by cast- 
ing the smallest possible burden upon 
the people of the country. They had 
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been fortunate enough to succeed in 
carrying on their years of administra- 
tion in such a way as to leave the coun- 
try not poorer at the end than at the 
beginning, not more heavily taxed at the 
end than at the beginning, and with an 
amount of Debt not more, but less, than 
at the beginning, and had accomplished, 
as they believed, services which would 
be of material and permanent value to 
the country. 

Mr. ANDERSON believed that there 
were several very serious objections from 
a legal point of view to the Bill, and in 
particular to the 2nd and 3rd clauses. 
If, as he had been told, the legal Pro- 
fession regarded the measure as unwork- 
able, as it certainly seemed to be in the 
case of persons dying abroad, their doubts 
deserved every possible consideration. 
He himself had a great dislike to some 
of the main provisions of the Bill, and 
most of all to the method of raisin 
money by means of stamps. It seeme 
to him absolutely unfair that while the 
stamp for sums varying between £1,000 
and £1,500 should be £31, no less than 
£44 should be payable as soon as the 
£1,500 limit was exceeded. In like 
manner an equally unjust increase was 
imposed at every step. At some future 
time he hoped it might be possible to 
give up that system, and to raise the 
necessary money by a proportionate per- 
centage. With regard to the Sinking 
Fund, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer attempted 
to defend his policy by saying that he had 
not extinguished, but reduced the Fund. 
Now, he recollected the year 1875, in 
which that Fund was instituted, and in 
the debate on that occasion he had told 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that a 
Fund so constituted would not last, but 
would be used by the first Finance Min- 
ister who found himself in a difficulty ; 
but he had certainly not foreseen that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
himself, like Saturn, have to devour his 
own offspring. He had thought failure 
evident and unavoidable from the first ; 
but he did not think it was equally clear 
that the Fund would some day be made 
up again. No doubt, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had been reduced to great straits, 
of which he would only give one instance 
—the fact, namely, that in 1876, power 
had been taken to raise certain taxes, 
which, however, had never been raised 
till the year 1880, when, by virtue of a 
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Treasury Minute, a Customs duty of 3d. 
per pound had been put on transparent 
soap. By such and similar means, by 
postponing taxation, and by Terminable 
Annuities, to which, however, he had no 
objection in a general way, the right hon. 
Gentleman had succeeded in slightly rais- 
ingthe Revenue. Hefully understood the 
difficulty in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been placed, and the shifts to 
which he had had recourse, and he found 
in them an explanation of the fact that 
the cost of the Afghan War had not been 
mentioned in the Budget. The state of 
the case was abundantly clear—the Go- 
vernment, knowing that the time was 
most inopportune for the imposition of 
new taxes, had been compelled to argue 
that India could, by herself, pay the 
whole expense of the war, although 
many Members of the Cabinet had, on 
one occasion or another, expressed the 
opinion that the war was an Imperial one. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL thought 
it unfortunate that the question of the 
alteration of the probate duties should 
have been merged in a general discus- 
sion on the Budget. In dealing with 
the proposed change, the House had 
before it a topic of such great import- 
ance that it might very well have de- 
voted an evening exclusively to its con- 
sideration. With regard to the change 
introduced by this Bill, there were two 
questions to be considered—first, the re- 
adjustment of the rate; and, secondly, 
the increase of taxation. He entirely 
approved the re-adjustment of the rate. 
It was a great improvement, and would 
go far to remedy a great inequality 
which had been allowed too long to 
exist. The first part of the proposal of 
Government gave him the greatest 
satisfaction. It would give very con- 
siderable relief, in the case of small 
estates under £500. It was wrong to 
tax the prudence and the small savings 
of the poorer classes. Entire relief was 
to be given where the property was 
under £100, and he thought the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would have done 
well to extend the exemption to £200. 
The re-adjustment of the rate did not 
necessarily involve the increase of taxa- 
tion; but if taxation must be increased, 
it was just to tax property. The ques- 
tion, however, arose whether one species 
of property alone should be taxed. The 
fact was, that while the tax upon real 
property amounted to 1 per cent of the 
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annual income, or 24d. in the pound, the 
amount falling upon personal property 
under the Bill would be 34 per cent, or 
from 9d. to 94d.in the pound. It was 
said that, on the other hand, rates fell 
upon real rather than personal property. 
The rates upon houses were very heavy ; 
but the real answer to the objection was 
that the rates falling upon landed property 
were but a substitute, and a small one, 
for the feudal burdens which fell for- 
merly upon land. Of late years, too, 
under the administration of the present 
Government, land had been considerably 
relieved from rates. It appeared to him 
that financial reasons had great weight 
with Her Majesty’s Advisers in inducing 
them to dissolve Parliament in so sudden 
amanner. In the Budget there was no 
provision whatever for the expenses 
which must necessarily be incurred in 
South Africa in the coming year. They 
had occupied the Transvaal against the 
will of the inhabitants, and must keep 
troops there. They were about to try the 
effect of a new Administration in Zulu- 
land, and there also troops must be kept. 
Griqualand and Secocoeni’s country, 
with the whole great region behind it, 
would be additional sources of expense. 
Then, there was Afghanistan, there was 
the great and glorious Treaty they had 
made with Turkey; andit wasnot unlikely 
they would have to guarantee the inde- 
pendence of Persia. No provision had 
been made for meeting the expenses 
under these heads, and he could not 
but think that a future Administration 
would have to pay a heavy supplemen- 
tary Bill for the spirited foreign policy 
of Her Majesty’s present Government. 
Mr. E. JENKINS said, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had that 
night proved himself to be an optimist, 
and that some of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Estimates were such as the country 
ought not to believe or rely upon. If 
the right hon. Gentleman was unpre- 
pared to answer the charges brought by 
the hon. and learned Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Waddy), it must be clear that 
the discussion that night was a mere 
delusion and farce. He did not suppose 
that there ever had been such a misuse 
of Majesty, as when the Queen was asked 
to open Parliament at the commencement 
of this Session. He thought it was very 
wrong that the Session should have been 
opened with such parade, and that the 
Queen should herself have opened a 
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Parliament with such pomp which was 
so soon to be dissolved. e country 
had been assured that this was to be a 
real working Parliament, that obstruc- 
tion was overcome, and that Parliament 
was going to buckle to and get through 
a great mass of work. But they had 
just had an incomplete Budget. The 
fact was that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was afraid to go to the country 
with a complete Budget. As to the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, ithad brought 
us nothing but expense. The Govern- 
ment had placed the House, the country, 
and itself in a ridiculous position. The 
country would see through the hollow 
pretensions of the Government. Instead 
of substance, they had offered nothing 
but a miserable sham. When they 
asked whether what they had achieved 
was not worth the money that had been 
expended on it, the answer from that 
side of the House was, ‘‘ No;’’ and that, 
he believed, would prove to be also the 
answer of the majority of the country. 
The hon. Gentleman was proceeding to 
comment upon Lord Beaconsfield’s letter 
to the Duke of Marlborough, when 

Mr. SPEAKER observed, that the 
hon. Member was wandering beyond the 
legitimate limits of discussion on the 
Question before the House. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, he would 
refer to the Army Estimates. In 1878-9 
the Estimates had been £15,595,800; 
but the Expenditure, excluding the South 
African War and the Afghan War, was 
£17,653,000, showing a deficit of more 
than £2,000,000. In 1879-80 the Esti- 
mate was £15,645,700, and they had not 
yet ascertained the Expenditure up to 
the end of March. But, from the analogy 
of the preceding years, they might expect 
a great increase. And the expenses of 
the South African War might have been 
£1,000,000 or £1,500,000 less, if the Go- 
vernment had withdrawn the General 
who was in command. They had very 
little to gratify them as the results of this 
large expenditure, which had put the 
Budget into so complicated a state. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had endeavoured to 
change the incidence of taxation in a 
manner which would prove most detri- 
mental to large classes in the country. 
While professing to be solicitous for the 
welfare of the agricultural classes, the 
right hon. Gentleman was taxing the 
savings of the farmers. In his (Mr. 
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Ramsay’s) opinion, the probate duty on 
personal property should not be increased 
without a corresponding increase of duty 
in the case of real property. 

Mrz. MORGAN LLOYD said, it was 
impossible, owing to the time when the 
Budget had been introduced—namely, 
after the announcement of an intended 
Dissolution of Parliament—to have the 
proposals of the Government discussed 
in a full House. The Probate Bill 
ought to have been brought forward at 
a time when its provisions could be care- 
fully considered ; but now it was placed 
on the Table in the last days of the Par- 
liament, when the Government were ina 
ple to force it through the House. 

e regarded the Bill as a mere make- 
shift and attempt to raise a sum of 
money on no principle whatever. Pro- 
bate duty, in his opinion, ought to be 
altogether abolished, and an equal duty 
placed upon all estates of testate and 
intestate persons. There was no real 
reason for the wide distinction which 
now existed between real and personal 
property ; and any change in the law 
should be in the direction of equalizing 
the succession, legacy, and probate 
duties. This Bill aggravated the in- 
equality, and imposed an additional 
burden upon those least able to bear it. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE wished to say 
a few words by way of protest against 
the principles of the Bill. It appeared 
to him that it would aggravate the al- 
ready great difference between the way 
of treating real and personal property 
on the death of the owner. Before deal- 
ing with the special point which he 
wished to bring under the notice of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he would 
observe that he thought the right hon, 
Gentleman had greatly under-estimated 
the amount of increased Revenue which 
the proposed change would produce. In- 
stead of £750,000, supposing the 
amount of property assessed to be 
the same as during the last two years, 
the increase of duty would be £1,000,000. 
The last year for which they had any 
definite information was 1876, and in 
that year the amount assessed for pro- 
bate was £131,000,000, and the duty 
paid was £2,280,000, which was about 
1? per cent. The present Bill was ap- 
parently framed on the basis of charging, 
as far as possible; an uniform duty of 24 
per cent, with some little deduction in 
the case of estates under £500, which 
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did not materially affect the calculation ; 
23 per cent upon £131,000,000 would 
produce as nearly as possible £950,000 
in addition to what was actually paid 
in 1876. Therefore, there was every 
prospect that in future years the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would receive 
an extra £900,000 or £1,000,000 in re- 
spect of this tax. Ifthe amount fell in 
one year it might rise in another, and 
this was not to beatemporary but a per- 
manent tax; and, therefore, they might 
look forward to a constantly increasing 
amount of receipt. What he wished es- 
pecially to point out was the injustice of 
this tax upon one class of property— 
namely, leasehold houses. He thought 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
hardly have appreciated the importance 
of the tax upon that class of property, 
and could hardly have considered how 
very large a proportion of the property 
of the country was invested in houses. 
In the assessment to Income Tax, the 
value of the houses in this country was 
considerably more than the value of the 
land. The houses were valued at 
£90,000,000 a-year, and the landed pro- 
perty at £60,000,000 a year; so that 
the houses were valued at half as much 
again as the land. He wanted to point 
out the difference in the treatment of 
leasehold houses as compared with free- 
hold houses. What the actual propor- 
tion of value of éach class of houses was 
he could not accurately state; but his 
impression was that about half the total 
value of the houses in this country was 
represented by leasehold houses, and, 
looking at the enormous amount of lease- 
hold property in London and other parts 
of the country, he thought that was a 
reasonable estimate. Now, leasehold 
house property paid both succession and 
probate duty ; but freehold house pro- 
perty only paid succession duty. A case 
came under his own notice recently, in 
administering an estate, which was not 
a bad example of the effect of this dif- 
There were two houses, one 
leasehold and the other freehold, and 
each was valued at about £5,000. On 
the leasehold house there were payable 
£70 probate and £50 legacy duty, or 
£120 altogether. The freehold house 
paid only a succession duty of £27. 
There was a difference, therefore, of be- 
tween £120 and £27 in the two cases. 
This Bill would aggravate the matter 
considerably, because it would increase 
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the probate duty to £90, and the total 
would be £140 in the case of the lease- 
hold house, and £27 in respect of the 
freehold house of the same value. That 
appeared to him to be a very grave in- 
equality in the treatment of the two 
classes of property. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer gave as a reason for the 
different treatment of land that the 
land paid local taxes; but leasehold 
houses paid local taxes just as much as 
land, and, in fact, considerably more, 
because local taxes were higher in towns 
than in the country. That was certainly 
the case in the borough he represented, 
where the rates amounted to something 
like 8s. in the pound, and he did not 
think there was any rural parish where 
they reached anything like that amount. 
But he thoughthe might, at any rate, take 
this as a general rule—that leasehold 
houses paid as much local rates, if not 
more, than land. [Sir Henry Seiwin- 
Insetson dissented. ! He saw that the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury shook his head ; 
but that was his experience. At all 
events, there was this argument—that 
they did pay localrates; and, therefore, if 
land was to be exempted on that ground, 
houses ought also to be exempted. He 
would venture to quote another case 
which recently occurred. A very large 
owner of house property in London died 
not many weeks ago, and his rental was 
stated by the papers to be no less than 
£120,000 a-year. Nearly the whole of 
that property was freehold ground rents, 
which might be valued at 30 years’ pur- 
chase, or no less than £3,600,000. It 
was left to three ladies, all of whom 
were over 70 years old ; and the House 
would, perhaps, be surprised to hear how 
small the succession duty on that enor- 
mous property would be. Of course, the 
amount of duty depended very much 
upon the age of the parties, and he had 
taken them at 70 years in his calcula- 
tion. He found the duty would be no 
more than £8,040. Moreover, payment 
was spread over four years, and discount 
was allowed at 4 per cent, so that the 
amount would be reduced to £7,200. If 
the property had been leasehold, under 
the present law there would have been 
payable £54,000 probate and £36,000 
legacy duty, or a total of £90,000; and 
under the Bill now before the House the 
probate would be £90,000 and the total 
payment £126,000, as compared with 
£7,200 which was now payable on the 
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property as freehold. It should also be 
remembered that in this case the pro- 
perty did not pay local rates at all, be- 
cause, by the custom of all these lease- 
hold properties in London, the taxes 
were paid by the tenants, and not by the 
ground landlords. Here, then, they had 
the grossest inequality that could possi- 
bly exist, and which clearly could not be 
allowed to continue. Looking at the 
matter from the landowner’s point of 
view, he should have thought it would 
be most dangerous to increase that in- 
equality. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer might, perhaps, think he knew bet- 
ter what were the interests of the land- 
owners ; but he now proposed to increase 
that inequality by at least 40 per cent. 
On what possible ground could the dis- 
tinction be justified? He had shown 
that the one class of property had to pay 
eight or ten times as much as the other. 
He would put one other case. Let them 
suppose a property of £4,090 a-year in- 
vested in land, the value of which he took 
to be £120,000, and let them suppose 
that it came into the possession of a person 
aged 40. The total amount of succession 
duty payable by the new owner would 
be only £540. But if that £120,000 
were invested in leasehold house pro- 
perty or in Consols, under this Bill it 
would pay, in the shape of probate duty, 
£3,750, and legacy duty £1,420, making 
a total of £5,170 as compared with 
£540, or almost ten times as much in the 
one case as in the other. Many other 
objections had already been offered to 
the measure which he need not repeat ; 
but this special inequality between the 
treatment of freehold and leasehold 
houses he earnestly commended to the 
attention of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, hoping that the right hon. 
Gentleman would give some reason and 
explanation on the subject. 

Mr. W. HOLMS called attention to 
the very great falling-off in the Customs 
and Excise during the past year, 
amounting to between £2,000,000 and 
£3,000,000. Looking at the Customs 
and Excise as the best barometer of the 
condition of the great mass of the 
people, that decrease seemed to indicate 
a great depression, from which they 
could not reasonably expect the country 
speedily to recover. In certain manu- 
factures great progress was being made, 
and there were indications of returning 
prosperity; but it must be a somewhat 
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slow process. The duty of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was to keep 
down his Expenditure as much as pos- 
sible; but he found that, whilst in 1878-9 
the Exchequer issues amounted to 
£84,200,000, in the ensuing year the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
to expend the enormous sum of 
£86,000,000. The amount of £1,400,000, 
which was required to meet the new 
charge for paying off the £6,000,000 of 
deficit was proposed to be raised in two 
ways, both of which were extremely 
objectionable. The new scale of pro- 
bate duties was, to some extent, an im- 
provement so far as regarded proportion- 
ate charge in large estates; but it should 
have been accompanied by an increase 
of the succession duties, as all the pro- 
posed increase of taxation was upon 
personal estate. He understood, from 
an actuarial calculation, that the suc- 
cession duty on real estate was only 
about a third of the probate duty on 
personal estate; so that whilst the pro- 
bate upon £10,000 of personal estate 
would be £240, the succession duty upon 
real estate of that value would be only 
£80. And, under the new arrangement, 
the difference would be increased from 
three to one to four to one. He pro- 
tested against this distinction, and could 
not understand why real property should 
pay less duty than money, or bank 
shares, or manufactured goods. Pro- 
perty of all kinds should be placed in 
the same position. There were some 
peculiarities in the scale of probate 
duties. For instance, if £10,000 paid 
£240, one would imagine that £30,000 
would pay £720, but it would only pay 
£690; and there were other like incon- 
sistencies. He objected also to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer appro- 
priating the new Sinking Fund. hen 
it was established the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer remarked that it would 
be to the interest of future Chancellors 
of the Exchequer to keep it for the 
purpose for which it was intended ; and 
it was surprising to find that right hon. 
Gentleman, who was usually cautious 
and prudent, now seizing that very Fund. 
Having done so, he could scarcely expect 
that it would be left untouched by future 
Chancellors of the Exchequer. He 
thought it was right to state these objec- 
tions ; and it was to be hoped the inequa- 
lity of the treatment of real and personal 
estate would not be allowed to drop. 
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Mr. O’DONNELL had not intended 
to take part in the debate; but, as he 
understood there was hardly any other 
important Business before the House, 
except, perhaps, the Government Bill for 
the promotion of corrupt practices in 
borough elections, he would contribute 
his small share to the discussion of the 
Budget. Inequality was a very mild 
word for the different treatment of lease- 
hold and freehold and real and personal 
property; but as the electoral contest 
was likely to bring hard words he would 
content himself with that term for the 
present. There was no justification for 
the system of heavily taxing wealth that 
was earned and lightly taxing wealth 
that was naturally inherited; and he 
questioned whether it was to the advan- 
tage of the landlords themselves that 
scandalous inequalities of that kind 
should be perpetuated and aggravated. 
He was afraid, however, the maxim of 
the landlords would be to keep all they 
had and get all they could; but that 
would hardly entitle them to be dignified 
by the title of pillars of the Constitu- 
tion. The proposal of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was scandalous and no- 
toriously unjust, and was perpetrated 
under such peculiar circumstances, just 
on the eve of a General Election, that the 
attention of the country would be called 
to it, and all the more, because the Go- 
vernment had prevented the attention of 
the House from being properly directed 
to it. The little move ot the Government 
on behalf of their friends the landlords 
would result in the present arrangement 
between the landed and other interests 
of the country being carefully scrutinized, 
and in a re-adjustment upon a very 
different principle to the want of prin- 
ciple which the Government proposal 
displayed. The Budget was characterized 
by an enormous deficit, and no honest 
attempt had been made to pay the War 
Debt out of current Expenditure and 
taxation. If India had not been grossly 
burdened, and if Ireland had not been 
penly overtaxed, the results presented 

y the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have been still worse. Glancing 
over a book, entitled Zwenty Years of 
Financial Policy, written by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he found in it 
a passage which he thought fully ex- 
aie why the war expenses incurred 

y the — Government were not to 
be paid out of taxation. At page 247 
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he found an extract from a speech by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), who, in 
1854, laid down this proposition— 

‘*The expenses of war are a moral check im- 
posed on those who are slaves to a desire for 
conquest. Among many nations this excite- 
ment about war is an important element. Not- 
withstanding the miseries which it entails, it is 
invested with charms in the eyes of the com- 
munity which tend to blind men to its evils. 
They have, therefore, the disagreeable necessity 
of defraying from year to year the expenditure 
which it entails. This is a salutary and whole- 
some check making them feel what they areabout. 
It is by these means that they may be led to 
consider a war policy carefully ; and it may be, 
perhaps, that they will keep their eyes well 
fixed upon the necessity of the war in which 
they are about to enter, and will entertain a full 
determination to look carefully for the first 
prospect of concluding an honourable peace.” 


That quotation contains an explicit ex- 
planation why the Government, having 
entered upon wars that werenot necessary 
ones, and which were in no way to be 
justified, preferred to take that measure 
of meeting them which is as near as 
possible calculated to address itself to 
rational intelligent beings. He need not 
then go into the details of the discussion 
with reference to two of the points ; but 
there could be no question that India 
had been treated with the grossest un- 
fairness, and that whatever might be the 
decision of this country, unless he was 
very much mistaken, that course of in- 
justice to India would result in a new 
crop of evils which would carry with it 
a larger expenditure than that to which 
he had already referred. So close on 
the discussion of the hon. Member for 
Youghal (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) on the 
over taxation of Ireland, it was unneces- 
sary to refer to the third point at the pre- 
sent stage of voting the Budget. Ireland 
was over-taxed; and if she had been 
taxed in due proportion there would be 
an additional item towards swelling the 
deficit in which the general mal-admin- 
istration of the finances had placed the 
Budget Statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he should only 
make a few remarks. He should ask 
permission of the House, before the 
Question was put from the Chair, to de- 
tain them for a moment. He thought 
he should be perfectly in Order in making 
reference to the cost entailed upon them 
by the Afghan and South African Wars. 
He had an idea that the country would 
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not be willing to approve this Budget, 
and to ratify the expenditure of the 
millions of money which had _ been 
squandered on African and Asiatic Wars. 
The country, too, would be taxed con- 
siderably to defray the expenses of the 
unnecessary prosecution of a most un- 
just war in South Africa ; and he thought 
that, before the expiration of the coming 
12 months, the rich as well as the poor 
would feel the strain of paying the 
aggregate of millions of money expended 
in the redemption of military honour, 
or rather, he was sorry to have to say 
it, what would be more properly charac- 
terized as an unholy thirst for ven- 
geance. It was his lot to rise in that 
House at the earliest moment when the 
House was voting the money for the 
Zulu War, and place on record his pro- 
test against it. He was told then that 
the money should be voted quietly, and 
he was asked to say nothing whatever 
with reference to the purposes of the 
war, as the proper time of taking objec- 
tion to the expenditure would be when 
the country was required to pay the 
money or the House to vote it. He 
wished that night, in one or two sen- 
tences, to perform a like duty, which 
for a long time he had owed to his own 
conscience, which he had, in fact, owed 
ever since the occasion he had just re- 
ferred to, by protesting against the first 
step in that House in connection with 
the taxation for that war; and as that 
was the last opportunity that he should 
have of doing so, he would ask the re- 
collection of the country to a series of 
questions which had been put by so 
humble a Member of that House as 
himself, from time to time, last summer, 
with a view to relieving the expenditure 
and terminating the effusion of blood. 
He had asked the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies on one 
of those occasions, whether it was the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to make peace with the Zulu King? He 
should be in the recollection of that 
House when he stated in how cool 
a manner, and how evasively and delu- 
sively he was answered. Again and 
again he strove to press upon Mem- 
bers of the Government to let the coun- 
try know whether they really intended 
to give that Zulu King the chance of 
acceding to reasonable terms, which, no 
doubt; it was the right of this country to 
demand, more especially because the 
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Government were engaged in prosecuting 
a war which was unjust ; and they knew 
from the papers that they themselves 
did not believe that the course they had 
pursued was necessary or just in carrying 
sword and flame into that country. The 
position the Cabinet maintained upon 
that occasion was delusive and intendéd 
to deceive the country. When Sir Garnet 
Wolseley was being sent out they were 
told that he was to be a messenger of 
peace; and he asked the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, for the third time, whether the 
Government would state to the House 
what were the proposals. of peace which 
that General was charged to take with, 
him, in order that they might have a:. 
opportunity of saying whether they con- 
sidered them satisfactory? What was 
the answer to that request of his? That 
answer was successful for the moment; 
but he did not envy the emotion of that 
Minister of the Crown when he reflected 
upon it, and when he came to ask him- 
self whether it was worthy in candour, 
straightforwardness, and truthfulness, 
and whether it was characteristic of the 
responsibility necessarily attaching to a 
Minister of the Crown? The answer he 
received was that, for certain reasons, the 
question must not be replied to. The 
Gulu King might, forsooth, have had a 
special wire. He might, forsooth, get 
a telegraphic hint beforehand what the 
terms were to be, and, therefore, to give 
an answer might be prejudicial to the 
magnificent results which were to be 
expected strategically, politically, and 
diplomatically in that quarter, and would 
probably destroy the settlement that 
might otherwise be arrived at. There 
were sitting at that time Gentlemen, on 
the other side of the House, who had 
stood to their guns and followed their 
Leaders like men ; but even those Party 
men would have their moments of re- 

flection — and Conservative Gentlemen 
had consciences as quick to the sense of 
honour as other hon. Members—and he 
would put it to them whether the an- 
swers that were then given, in reply to 

his questions, were true? From that 
hour to the time when that war had 

been prosecuted to its conclusion, he 

had charged the Government) with a 

waste of money and a waste of blood. 

That was his reason for speaking then 

on the Motion before: the House. In 
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paying the penalty on account of carry- 
ing out that unholy war. On one occa- 
sion, the right hon. Baronet the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies had 
even gone so far as to let fall an 
expression which was received with 
murmurs from the Conservative Benches. 
That expression had been then quickly 
withdrawn. He would not say that 
the phrase then used by the right 
hon. Baronet expressed his sentiments 
correctly. He did not, then or now, 
think that the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies was 
personally accountable for those pro- 
ceedings, because the Government were 
aware that they had been precipitated 
into that course of conduct by the ac- 
tion of Sir Bartle Frere against, as 
he believed, their own sentiments and 
convictions; and he believed that the 
right hon. Baronet, as well as some 
other Members of the Government, 
personally condemned the precipitancy 
of that conduct, and would most gladly 
have avoided it altogether. But the 
war was continued, taxation was heaped 
upon Africa and us, in order to wipe out 
the disgrace which was supposed to have 
befallen the arms of this country at 
Isandlana. The Zulu nation was a 
Pagan nation, and we were Christians ; 
and that was the true Christian spirit of 
warfare we were to show the Zulu peo- 
ple and King that we practised general 
morality and did to others as we 
would be done by. He would say that 
night, and remind the right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Tamworth (Sir 
Robert Peel) that, in every instance, he 
was not deterred by those evasive an- 
swers, but returned again and again to 
that subject in the House, thereby 
following out his conviction. The Go- 
vernment had determined not to make 
peace, but to crush, exterminate, and 
wipe out that Zulu nation. It made no 
matter whether the elephant tusks were 
or were not sent into the British camp. 
It was of no avail that we had an able 
Christian Prelate who would willingly 
have been the ambassador of peace— 
who would gladly have borne the Gos- 
pels in one hand and the olive branch 
of peace in the other. He referred 


to Dr. Colenso, who had again and 
again testified to the fact that, at 
any stage of the war, it was perfectly 
— to avert any further expen- 

iture or shedding of blood by simply 
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being just to this Pagan race. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were determined to 
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carry out their dark purpose. They 
had long before determined to accept 
no terms whatever of peace, and to give 
the King no chance. His doom and 
ruin were already settled in Downing 
Street, London, and there was nothing 
before him but exile. But a day would 
come when the passions of that hour would 
have subsided, and there yet would 
come a time when the English people 
would read the story of the war with 
the Zulu nation and of the capture of 
their King, and blush for the statesmen 
who had accomplished it. Wherever 
they went, in whatever quarter of the 
globe they looked, civilization was 
pushing its frontiers, and everywhere 
they saw White races in close proximity 
to savage ones. In the United States of 
America they saw them face to face with 
the Red Indian, and in Zululand and 
Afghanistan a similar state of things 
between our own countrymen and the 
Natives of those parts; and he would 
merely ask the question what justifica- 
tion there was for any outlay in that 
direction? He did not deny but that he 
had opposed the Resolutions that night 
for the same reasons that he opposed 
the justice, policy, wisdom, and neces- 
sity, as it was called, of that outlay in 
the very earliest stages of that struggle. 
But all was over now. They had seen 
traced for them by journalists ths ruin of 
the Zulu nation; but it might turn out 
—as in the case of the annexation of the 
Transvaal, which that House had ap- 
proved and had withstood any opposition 
with such intolerance—that the fracture 
of Zululand into five or six chieftainries 
would not effect its purpose, but, on the 
other hand, that there would be a con- 
tinual expenditure upon future Budgets, 
and charges for future generations to de- 
fray. In those matters, the conduct pur- 
sued by the Government was not credit- 
able to thiscountry. The Zulu King had 
been chased and hunted down-—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. andlearned 
Member seems to me to be speaking on 
the question of the Zulu War; and, no 
doubt, that has some bearing on the 
matter before the House. At the same 
time, I must remind the hon. and learned 
Member that he appears to be rather 
trying the patience of the House. 

Mr. 8 AN said, that he bowed 
to the ruling of the Chair, which was, 
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no doubt, perfectly correct. A speaker 
was not always aware when he was tra- 
velling from the subject under discussion. 
But he desired now simply to conclude by 
saying that, so far as the discussion was 
concerned, he did not feel inclined to 
proceed any further with the argument ; 
but that being the last stage in that 
Parliament when he should have the 
opportunity of discussing it, he had 
thought it his duty to protest against 
the imposition of taxes to defray expenses 
that had been incurred in war that was 
revolting to his heart and conscience. 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that the spirit, if not the letter, of 
the speech of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) seemed to 
be utterly irrelevant tothe Question before 
the House; and there was not a sen- 
tence of that speech which appeared to 
him to affect the discussion of that even- 
ing. But if anyone would examine the 
promises which had been made by him 
and other Members of the Government 
as to the course that had been pursued, 
from the time of the commencement of 
the Zulu War to its end, he would see 
that those promises were that every 
means should be taken to obtain a secure 
peace as soon as it could safely be done, 
and that they had been adequately 
and honourably fulfilled. He would 
further say, with reference to the 
speech of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, that he thought it very culpable 
that. anyone should come down to 
the House and make charges against 
him or anyone else of want of truth, 
straightforwardness, and of giving eva- 
sive answers to Questions, without No- 
tice first being given, in order that a 
full and particular reply might be made 
to any charges of the kind. If the hon. 
and learned Member really believed the 
charges which he had made, either 
against the Government or himself 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), the proper 
way to bring such a matter forward was 
in the shape of a Motion, when he would 
have been prepared to meet him, and to 
give satisfactory proof to the House and 
the country that the charges which had 
been brought against him were entirely 
without foundation. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he had not 
the remotest idea that he had made 
personal charges against the right hon. 
Baronet, and he thought a reference 
to what he had said would show that to 
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be so; and, further, he had no idea 
that the right hon. Baronet was not 
in his place when he had commenced 
his speech. He intended to bring no 
actual charge against the right hon. 
Baronet. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Why did you say so, then ? 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL. 


(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. MELDON said, that he had a 
few observations to address to the 
House. He would move, as an Amend- 
ment to the Motion proposed from the 
Chair— 


“ That it is inexpedient to proceed with any 
legislation at this period except such as is 
absolutely necessary for the government of the 
country.” 


He said he took this course unwillingly, 
on account of the policy of exasperation 
which had been carried on by the pre- 
sent Parliament. Most of the Irish 
Members were now amongst their con- 
stituencies, and there were not more 
than half-a-dozen remaining in London. 
Some short time since it had been ar- 
ranged that no Business should be 
transacted except what was absolutely 
necessary; and, in fulfilment of the 
pledge, the Government had withdrawn 
most important and pressing legislation 
that had been before the House, yet, 
notwithstanding, they had persisted in 
keeping before the House many mea- 
sures which it was by no means neces- 
sary to pass, and which were highly in- 
teresting to Irish Members. He was 
referring, amongst others, to the Local 
Courts of Ireland (Bankruptcy) Bill, 
which, he was sorry to see, was being 
pressed on at that late stage in the 
proceedings, and which was opposed by 
nearly all his Irish Colleagues. 
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Mrz. SPEAKER: The terms of the 
Amendment before the House have no 
reference to the Business before the 
House. 

Mr. MELDON said, he would bow 
to the decision of the Chair. He would 
raise the question at a later stage of the 
Bill—the Local Courts of Ireland (Bank- 
ruptcy) Bill. 

rn. CALLAN said, he hoped that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland would 
ease the minds of himself and his Col- 
leagues by yielding to the wish generally 
expressed by Irish Members not to pro- 
ceed at this late stage in the Session with 
any unnecessary legislation referring to 
Ireland. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grzson) said, it would 
be impossible, with dueregard to the con- 
venience of hon. Members, to attempt to 
carry the Bill through its remaining 
stages; and, therefore, he proposed to 
move that the Order be discharged. It 
was the intention of the Government to 
re-introduce it at the earliest possible 
period in the new Parliament. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he must point 
out that the House was discussing the 
second reading of the Consolidated Fund 
(Appropriation) Bill. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Zo-morrow. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND 
CORRUPT PRACTICES (No. 2) BILL. 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General.) 

[Bint 107.] CoMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Committee upon the said 
Bill be deferred till To-morrow.” —(Ir. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. MONK appealed to the right 
hon. Gentleman not to proceed with the 
Bill this Session. The present Act 
would not expire until December 31st ; 
and, therefore, no legislation was neces- 
sary at this period. The right hon. 
Gentleman was aware of the number of 
Notices of opposition and Amendments 
which appeared on the Paper, and which 
pointed to the conclusion that such a 
measure ought not to be considered when 
there were not 100 Members of the 





House left in town. After the statement 
of the other night, that no Bills would 
be proceeded with which were not abso- 
lutely necessary, this might well be post- 
poned; and he would again remind the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
few Liberal Members who remained 
were strongly opposed to the measure. 
He was sure they would offer no factious 
opposition if the Government were en- 
tirely determined to proceed with the 
Bill; but, as one who had never offered 
any factious opposition to the Govern- 
ment, he put it to them whether the 
present was a time when an important 
Amendment of the law should be pro- 
ceeded with? 

THe CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER would only remind the hon, Gen- 
tleman that when he announced the in- 
tention to dissolve he mentioned this 
Bill as one that it would be desirable to 
proceed with. He understood that it 
was the wish of a large number of 
Members that before the Dissolution 
the questions involved in the Bill should 
be settled one way or other. He hoped 
the House would be able to give the 
measure their attention. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
did not intend to discuss the question 
now, but must take the opportunity of 
expressing a very earnest hope that the 
Government would, before to-morrow’s 
Sitting, take into consideration the 
appeal which had been made ‘to them 
by the hon. Member for Gloucester 
(Mr. Monk), and consider whether it 
was desirable, at this stage of the House, 
to press on the further consideration of 
this Bill. No doubt it was desirable 
that the point should have been settled 
before a General Election, and it could 
have been settled by the entire House; but 
the Government must be aware that 
there was a very wide difference of 
opinion on the subject, and it was hardly 
fitting—in fact, it was hardly decent— 
that a question of this importance should 
be settled in the state to which the House 
was now reduced. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, the ground of 
complaint now was that the Bill could 
not be properly discussed. The number 
of Members now in London was not 
nearly equal to the number of those who 
took an interest in the Bill, andit would 
be only fair to withdraw it for the pre- 
sent. It should be re-introduced when 
it could be fully considered, because 
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there was a strong feeling that instead 
of repealing the provision against pay- 
ments for conveyance of voters in 
boroughs the provisions should be 
strengthened. 

Mr. ANDERSON was quite aware 
that the Government could, if they chose, 
foree the Bill through the House ; but it 
would be unfair to do so. The Bill was 
only printed on Wednesday, the second 
reading was taken on Thursday, and 
the country knew nothing about it, al- 
though it was a most important Bill, 
affecting every borough throughout the 
country. The country had had no oppor- 
tunity of saying a word about it; and it 
was @ most uncalled-for thing, at this 
period, to introduce such a Bill. He 
appealed to the Government to follow, 
in this matter, the example of the 
Attorney General for Ireland just now. 
He had withdrawn an important Bill on 
the appeal of Irish Members, because 
so many were absent, and Government 
should withdraw this Bill also, as the 
Scotch Members, who were strongly 
interested in the Bill, were nearly all 
away; but those who remained were 
much opposed to it, and, whilst they 
knew they could not resist the mechani- 
cal majority of the Government, he ap- 
pealed to the Leader of the House not 
to use it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 





BANKRUPTCY LAW AMENDMENT BILL 
AND THE BANKRUPTCY ACT (1869) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Leave given to the Committee to make 
a Special Report :— 

Special Report brought up, and read, 
as followeth :— 

Mr. Attorney General reported from 
the Select Committee on the Bankruptcy 
Law Amendment Bill and the Bank- 
ruptey Act (1869) Amendment Bill; 
That they had agreed to the following 
Special Report :— 

Although your Committee are of opi- 
nion that, in several respects, the Bills 
submitted to them require Amendments, 
they are unable, on account of the ap- 

roaching Dissolution of the present 

arliament, to proceed further with the 
consideration of the Bills. They have 
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therefore agreed to report the Bills to 
the House without Amendment. 


Bills reported, without Amendment; 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 123.] 


Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
[No. 123.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— a0 — 


SINKING FUND acT (1875). 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to amend ** The 
Sinking Fund Act, 1875,” and to increase the 
annual charge on the Consolidated Fund for 
five years by eight hundred thousand pounds. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


1. Resolved, That the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury be authorised to raise a sum, 
not exceeding Six Million Pounds, by the crea- 
tion of Terminable Annuities. 

2. Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply 
gua to Her Majesty, the Commissioners of 

er Majesty’s Treasury be authorised to raise 
any sum, not exceeding Sixty Thousand Pounds, 
by an issue of Exchequer Bonds, Exchequer 
Bills, or Treasury Bills. 

3. Resolved, That the principal of all Exche- 
quer Bonds which may be so issued shall be paid 
off at par, at the expiration of any period, not 
exceeding three years, from the date of such 
Bonds. 

4, Resolved, That the interest of all such Ex- 
chequer Bonds shall be paid half-yearly, and 
shall be charged upon and issued out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, or 
the growing produce thereof. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 


MOTIONS: 
emnguQioe= 


BILLS OF SALE ACT (1878) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, Thiat the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring 
F- a Bill to amend “The Bills of Sale Act, 

878.” 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to. be 
brought in by Mr. Monx, Mr. Sampson Luoyn, 
Mr. Mexewetuer, Mr. Mortzyr, and Mr. 
BagRan. . 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 113.] 
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METROPOLITAN COMMONS SUPPLEMENTAL 
BILL, 


On Motion of Sir Marruew Rivtey, Bill 
to confirm a scheme under ‘‘ The Metropolitan 
Commons Act, 1866,’ and “The Metropolitan 
Commons Amendment Act, 1869,’’ relating to 
Staines Commons, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Marruew Rivtey and Mr. Secretary Cross. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill112.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 16th March, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—Private Brrus—Second Reading 
— Report—Rammingen’s Naturalization *. 

Report—Katz Naturalization *. 

Pustic Brrts—Second Reading—Municipal Cor- 
porations (Property Qualification Abolition) 
(40) ; Common Law Procedure and Judicature 
Acts Amendment (44). 

Committee — Hypothec Abolition (Scotland) 
(34). 


Report—Companies Acts Amendment * (35-48). 

Third Reading—Artizans Dwellings Act (1868) 
Amendment Act (1879) Amendment * (21) ; 
East India Loan (East Indian Railway De- 
bentures) * (36) ; India Stock (Powers of At- 
torney) * (37); Army Discipline and Regula- 
tion (Annual), and passed. 

Withdrawn—Facilities for Interments (45). 


RAMMINGEN’S NATURALIZATION BILL [H.L. | 


Certificate read; petitioner took the oath; 
the Queen’s consent signified by the Lord Chan- 
cellor; Bill read 28 (according to order) and 
committed forthwith: Order for considering 
Standing Orders Nos. XXX VII.and XXXVIITI. 
read, and discharged; Reported with Amend- 
ments. 


PRIVATE AND PROVISIONAL ORDER CON- 
FIRMATION BILLS. 


Resolved, That the promoters of every Private 
or Provisional Order Confirmation Bill which 
has been introduced into this House in the pre- 
sent Session of Parliament, and which shall have 
passed this House and been sent to the House of 
Commons, or which shall be pending in this 
House, shall have leave to introduce the same in 
the next Session of Parliament, provided that 
notice of their intention to do so be lodged in 
the Private Bill Office not later than Three 
o’clock on the day prior to the close of the pre- 
sent Session ; and that all fees due thereon, up 
to that period, be paid: 

That an alphabetical list of all such Bills, with 
a statement of the stages at which they shall 
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have arrived, shall be prepared in the Private 
Bill Office, and printed: 

That such Bills shall be deposited in the Par- 
liament Office not later than the third day on 
which the House shall sit after the next meet- 
ing of Parliament, with a declaration, signed 
by the agent, annexed thereto, stating that the 
Bill is the same in every respect as the Bill at 
the last stage of the proceedings thereon in this 
House in the present Session; and where any 
sum of money has been deposited, as required 
by Standing Order No. 57, that such deposit has 
not been withdrawn, together with a certificate 
of that fact, from the proper officer of the court 
in which such money was deposited : 

That the proceedings on such Bills shall be 
pro forma only in regard to every stage through 
which the same shall have passed in the present 
Session; and that no new fees be charged in 
regard to such stages : 

That as regards all Private and Provisional 
Order Confirmation Bills which shall have been 
brought from the House of Commons in the 
present Session such Bills shall be allowed to 
proceed to the same stage at which they shall 
have arrived in the present Session, on the same 
conditions as those set forth in the preceding 
Orders in respect of Bills originating in this 
House ; ei ws Na to be signed by the 
agent, stating that the Bill is in every respect 
the same as when brought to this House in this 
Session : 

That if any such Bill shall have been amended 
in this House in the present Session, the same 
Amendments shall be inserted by the Cummittee 
on the Bill: 

That the Standing Orders by which the pro- 
ceedings on Bills are regulated shall not apply 
to any Private or Provisional Order Confirmation 
Bill which shall have originated in this House 
or been brought up from the House of Commons 
in the present Session, in regard to any of the 
stages through which the same shall have passed: 

That all petitions presented in this Session 
relating to any Private Bill shall, if necessary, 
be referred to the Committee on the Bill in the 
next Session : 

That no petitioners shall be heard before the 
Committee on any Bill unless their petition shall 
have been presented within the time limited in 
the present Session, unless that time shall not 
have expired before it closes, in which case, in 
order to be heard, their petition shall be pre- 
sented not later than the fourth day on which 
the House shall sit in the next Session.—({ The 
Chairman of Committees.) 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (PRO- 
PERTY QUALIFICATION ABOLITION) 
BILL—(No. 40.) 

(The Marquess of Lansdowne.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


THE Marquess or LANSDOWNE, 
in moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, it was one to do away 
with an ancient monument in the shape 
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of a property qualification at present 
required under the existing law for 
members of Municipal Corporations. 
That qualification was that in burghs of 
four or more wards the candidate should 
be rated at over £30, or be able to de- 
clare that he was worth £1,000; and in 
the case of burghs of less than four 
wards, the candidate should be rated at 
£15, or be worth £500. This was pro- 
ductive of much inconvenience, especially 
in small boroughs, in some of which it 
had been shown that no less than one- 
eighth of the whole constituency were 
prevented from being candidates for 
municipal offices. The object of the 
Bill was to make the qualification for a 
seat in the Council the same as that of 
the voters for a Town Councillor— 
namely, occupation for 12 months of 
premises in the borough, full age, rating 
to the poor rate, and actual payment of 
the rate. This would be a much more 
simple qualification than one of those 
that now existed, for it was, under many 
circumstances, very difficult to ascertain 
whether a man was or was not worth 
£1,000; and the present qualification 
opened the door to dishonesty by afford- 
ing a temptation to persons to take an 
over-sanguine view of their position. 
Another objection to the existing system 
was that it restricted the body from 
which people could be chosen to {fill 
municipal offices. Such things were 
certainly out of accord with the spirit of 
modern legislation; and it was absurd 
that a man who was qualified to sit in 
Parliament should not be qualified to 
have a seat in the local Corporations. 
Earl Russell, speaking in 1835 on the 
Municipal Corporations Bill, said, with 
reference to the qualification upon which 
the House of Lords had insisted, that he 
had from the first been opposed to such 
@ qualification, and that— 


‘‘The principle for which he contended was 
one which must, sooner or later, be adopted by 
the Legislature in respect to elections of this 
kind; for it is a principle so sound in itself 
that it may be left to work its way. If you 
leave it to the elector to choose a person of suffi- 
cient abilities and character, you leave it to him 
also to choose a person of sufficient property 
when property is required.” 


In conclusion, he would move the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*.’’ 
—(The Marquess of Lansdowne.) 
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On Question? Resolved in the Affir- 


mative. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Thursday next. 


FACILITIES FOR INTERMENTS BILL. 
(The Lord Denman.) 
(No. 45.) SECOND READING. 
ORDER DISCHARGED. BILL WITHDRAWN. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorpv DENMAN, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, explained 
that its object was to counteract the pre- 
judice against silent burial. He referred 
to the wish expressed by Ministers in 
1862 for the whole of the service to be 
performed in church. He trusted that 
their Lordships would allow it to be read 
a second time, in order that it might 
reach the other House of Parliament in 
time to pass before the Dissolution. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Lord Denman.) 


Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: 
This subject, my Lords, though one of 
great interest, is still one which has re- 
cently been brought before this House 
under circumstances with which your 
Lordships must be perfectly familiar, and 
which will probably again receive your 
attention. But I really think that, under 
the circumstances in which Parliament 
now stands, it would be inexpedient and 
also injurious to the views of my noble 
Friend that it should be pressed on this 
occasion. He has communicated its pur- 
pose to the House ; and, having done so 
much, he may be content not to press 
the measure. In the new Parliament 
my noble Friend will have an oppor- 
tunity of bringing forward the Motion 
with all the charm which is attendant on 
a virgin measure. Probably he will find 
that, by asking the House to consider it 
now, he will not at all facilitate the fur- 
therance of the views which he so con- 
scientiously entertains. I should, there- 
fore, advise him to withdraw the measure 
for the present. 

Lory DENMAN said, he could not 
object to follow the course suggested by 
the noble Earl the Prime Minister. 


Order discharged, and Bill (by leave of 
the House) withdrawn. 
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COMMON LAW PROCEDURE AND JUDI. 
CATURE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


(The Lord Coleridge.) 
(No. 44.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read 


Lorp COLERIDGE, in moving that 
the Bill, which had come up from the 
Commons, be now read a second time, 
explained that its object was to enable 
the Official Referees not only to hear cases 
sent before them, but, if thought desir- 
able, to finally determine them without 
the necessity of sending the cases back 
to the Court. The Bill was introduced 
by Gentlemen on both sides of the other 
House, and he believed that it passed 
there without opposition. He understood 
that his noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack had no objection to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, though he had one or 
two objections to its phraseology. To 
such Amendments he (Lord Coleridge) 
would offer no objection. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be nowread 2.” 
—(The Lord Coleridge.) 


THe Eart or POWIS thought that 
facilities should be afforded for the con- 
tinuoussitting of Arbitrators or Referees. 
The great delays in such cases made it 
a great hardship to be driven to a Re- 
feree by the Judge to expedite an Assize. 
It sometimes happened that when an 
Arbitrator had been sitting for a long 
time he was made a Judge, and then all 
the proceedings in arbitration were 
thrown away. He should, under these 
circumstances, have power to continue 
the arbitration. 

Lorp PENZANCE said, that the Bill 
did not deal with Arbitrators all, but 
only with the Official Referees. 

Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
entirely agreed with the principle of the 
measure; and, beyond making some 
verbal Amendments, he had no desire to 
interfere with its progress. He believed 
it would mitigate many evils which were 
complained of as being incidental to the 
system of Referees. 


On Question? Resolved in the Afir- 
mative. 


Bill read 2* accordingly. 
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ARMY DISCIPLINE AND REGULATION 
(ANNUAL) BILL. 
(The Viscount Bury.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 3*.”’ 
—(The Viscount Bury.) 


Tae Kart or LONGFORD said, he 
wished to repeat now what he said on 
Saturday last, when the second reading 
of the Bill was taken at a Morning 
Sitting—namely, that the Bill was in- 
troduced this year, as it was last, at a 
time when no Amendment could be in- 
troduced into it. It must not, however, 
be supposed that, because no Amend- 
ments were proposed, therefore none 
were needed. He objected to the Bill 
because, under its provisions, command- 
ing officers would not have sufficient 
powers to repress disorder. Again, 
some change was necessary in the system 
of distribution of the booty of war. For 
20 years a dispute concerning booty had 
been going on with the Public Depart- 
ments concerned, and was still unsettled. 
In the Navy there was no difficulty of 
this kind, because for a long time they 
had had an efficient jurisdiction for de- 
termining those questions ; and he maf 
it would not be long before they had 
something of the same kind for the 
Army. 

On Question? Resolved in the A firma- 
tive. 


Bill read 3* accordingly, and passed. 


HYPOTHEC ABOLITION 
BILL.—(No. 34.) 
(The Earl of Haddington.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill.”—( Zhe Earl of Haddington.) 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Caarr- 
MAN of CommitTezs) said, that for the 
same reason that he objected to the 
second reading of the Bill last night he 
must now object to going into Committee 
upon it. This was a Bill which proposed 
to entirely change the relations between 
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landlord and tenants in Scotland, and, 
therefore, was a measure which ought 
not to be hurriedly considered. He saw 
that the noble Earl who had charge of 
the Bill proposed to strike more than 
one-half out of it, and introduce new 
provisions of a different character. He 
thought a measure of that character 
ought not to be treated in that way, but 
ought to be thoroughly considered by 
their Lordships; and, therefore, he should 
say ‘‘not content” to the Motion to go 
into Committee. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
Amendment to which his noble Friend 
the Chairman of Committees referred 
was one of great length; but it really 
was only an alteration of page 2 of the 
Bill, and was an improvement upon the 
words in the measure. He thought the 
inatter could be better discussed in Com- 
mittee. 

Tae Eart or STATR thought the Bill 
ought to pass, but agreed with the noble 
Earl the Chairman of Committees (the 


Earl of Redesdale) that the Amend-. 


ment was a very large one. The effect 
of it appeared to him to be to give the 
tenant compensation for unexhausted im- 
provements. 

Tue Earnt or GALLOWAY said, that 
when the Bill was on the Paper for se- 
cond reading their Lordships had more 
particularly assembled to hear a debate 
upon two Motions—one referring to the 
disturbed state of Ireland, and the other 
to the Eastern Question—one of which 
had been down on the Paper before the 
Bill had reached the stage of Committee 
in the other House of Parliament. 
Owing to that state of circumstances, he 
(the Earl of Galloway) would not ven- 
ture to discuss the merits of the pro- 
visions of the Bill last night. It was 
true that, by the Forms of the House, 
the time for discussing the merits of the 
Bill had now passed, and he would not 
transgress the Forms in that respect. 
But he wished to remind their Lordships 
that the Law of Hypothee, as originally 
enacted, was not enacted in the interests 
of the landlord. It was perfectly true 
that the Act referred to the landlord’s 
right of hypothec; but the objéct of the 
Bill was to protect the interests of the 
tenant. It was also perfectly true that 
there had been a great clamour in Scot- 
land for the abolition of the Law of 
Hypotheec ; but he himself believed that 
the clamour was past. He thought that 
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the tenants, in clamouring for the aboli- 
tion of the Law of Hypothee, did not 
seem to know what was good for them- 
selves. There had, however, been a 
clamour, and that was the reason that 
Her Majesty’s Government acquiesced 
in passing the Bill. But he still main- 
tained that it was clearly not a matter 
for the landlords at all. He believed 
that the Law of Hypothec was really a 
matter of benefit to the agricultural 
tenant in Scotland, and was not a mea- 
sure that was really in the interests of 
the landlord. To prove that he believed 
that the Law of Hypothec was really in 
the interests of the tenant, he was ready 
to give his cordial support to any Bill 
proposed for giving compensation to the 
tenants for unexhausted improvements. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, his contention was that, 
agriculturally, the interest of the land- 
lord and the tenant were identical ; and, 
therefore, in that respect, he did not 
agree with his noble Friend behind 
him (the Earl of Galloway). Where a 
tenant was ejected from his holding, he 
would be entitled, under the Bill, to 
receive compensation for unexhausted 
improvements. 

Lorp ORANMORE anv BROWNE 
said, he must confess that he thought an 
important Bill like this, which proposed 
to change the custom—which was the 
custom which existed in almost every 
country in Europe—-would not have been 
taken up by the Government except that 
the Members of the other House of Par- 
liament were going to their constituents, 
and wanted this measure as a part of 
their programme. 


On Question? Resolved in the Afir- 
mative. 
House in Committee accordingly. 


Clause 1 (Landlords’ hypothec to cease 
after 11th November, 1881). 


Amendments made, in page 1, line 12, 
by leaving out (‘‘ passing’), and insert- 
ing (‘‘ commencement ’’); and in line 24, 
by leaving out (‘‘and payable at any 
term of payment thereafter’’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Landlords’ remedy when 
six months’ rent is due and unpaid). 


Amendments made, in page 1, line 24, 
after (‘‘sheriff’’), by inserting (‘‘or 
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sheriff-substitute ”); in line 26, after 
(“notice”), by inserting (‘‘ by regis- 
tered post-office, letter, or otherwise ’’) ; 
and in line 27, after (‘‘nor’’), by in- 
serting (‘‘in an action for caution and 
removing ”’). 


Tue Eart or HADDINGTON said, 
he would now move the Amendment 
which had been described by the noble 
and learned Earl (the Lord Chancellor) as 
merely an alteration of the phraseology 
of the Bill. 


Moved, in page 2, line 1, to leave out 
from (‘‘ caution”) to end of clause, and 
insert— 

** Provided also that in the event of the re- 
moval or rejection of a tenant from such land in 
any year under the provisions of the Act of 
Sederunt anent Removings of the fourteenth 
day of December one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-six, and of this Act, on account of 
being in arrear of rent for six months or twelve 
months, as the case may be, the following fur- 
ther provisions shall have effect : 

“(1.) A tenant so removed or ejected shall 
not thereby forfeit the rights of an outgoing 
tenant to which otherwise he would have been 
entitled if his lease had naturally expired at 
the date of removing or ejection, or at the last 

receding term of Whitsunday or Martinmas 
in the event of the removing or ejection taking 
lace between these terms. 

**(2,.) When the removing or ejection takes 
place between the before-mentioned terms, the 
tenant shall be entitled to payment of or credit 
for the expenditure made by such tenant since 
the last preceding term on the labour, seed, and 
manure applied to any crop, other than an 
away-going crop, falling within the immediately 
preceding provision. 

*(3.) ere a tenant is removed or is ejected 
between the before-mentioned terms, he shall 
not, except as herein-after provided, be liable 
to pay for the occupation of such land after 
the immediately preceding term of Whitsun- 
day or Martinmas, more than a proportion 
of the rent effeiring to the period between 
such term and the date of removing or ejection: 
Providing always, that where any away-going 
crop to which a tenant is entitled is imma- 
ture at the date of such removing or ejection, 
neither the tenant nor any one deriving right 
through him shall be entitled to carry away 
such crop at maturity until payment shall 
have been made to the landlord of the propor- 
tion of rent effeiring to the period between the 
date of removing or ejection and the separation 
of such crop from the ground.”—(Zhe Earl of 
Haddington.) 

Tue Eart or AIRLIE wished to call 
attention to the first part of the clause. 
The words were— 


“From and after the commencement of this 
Act, the landlord of any land exceeding two 
acres in extent, and let for agriculture or pas- 
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ceding section of this Act, have the same rights 
and remediesagainst his tenant when six months’ 
rent is due and unpaid, as is now provided by 
the law of Scotland when twelve months’ rent 
is due and unpaid, and shall also have the same 
rights and remedies against his tenant when 
twelve months’ rent is due and unpaid as is now 
provided by the law of Scotland when two 
years’ rent is due and unpaid.” 

If they looked at the first part of the 
clause, they would find that, before and 
after the commencement of this Act, 
the landlord should have the same rights 
and remedies when six months’ rent 
was due as he now had where 12 months’ 
rent was unpaid, and the same rights 
and remedies when 12 months’ rent was 
due and unpaid as he now had when 
two years’ rent was unpaid. He ques- 
tioned whether anyone in that House 
except the noble and learned Earl (the 
Lord Chancellor) knew exactly what the 
state of the law was at present with re- 
gard to that part of the clause. It was 
now proposed to take away from the 
landlord the exceptional right which he 
had hitherto had, and place him on the 
same footing as all other creditors. But 
if the exceptional right was taken away 
from the landlord he would not be 
placed in the same position as other 
persons, because a merchant, if he 
found his customers did not pay him, 
could stop the supplies ; but in this 
case, if the tenant could not pay the 
rent, the landlord could not stop the 
supplies. The tenant continued on the 
farm, and the landlord, so to speak, 
continued to supply the article, and re- 
ceived nothing. He was supported in. 
the view he took by the Committee of 
their Lordships’ House. Under the 
present law, a tenant, if he became in- 
solvent, might retain possession for a 
long time. It might be said that that 
might be altered by having a covenant 
in the lease that if the tenant could not 
pay his rent he should quit the farm; 
but there seemed to be some doubt as 
to the legality of such contracts. A 
noble Friend of his in the North of 
Scotland had brought forward a new 
set of regulations for the management 
of his estate, and had given up alto- 
gether his right of hypothec, but had 
introduced a condition into his leases 
that if a tenant became bankrupt, or if 
he failed to pay his rent within a cer- 
tain time, the farm was to be given up. 
He wished to ask the Lord Chancellor 


ture, shall, subject to the provisions of the pre- | What was the present law, and what 
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was the precise effect of the alterations 
made by this part of the 2nd clause ? 
THz LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
in the first instance, the Bill had no 
operation whatever upon existing con- 
tracts, which were left just as they were 
now. With regard to future leases, 
the tenant, if he failed to pay the rent, 
was taken before the Sheriff, and secu- 
rity was taken for the payment of the 
rent. The noble Earl had asked what 
could be done by agreement, and had 
mentioned the case of a noble Lord in 
the North of Scotland, who, he under- 
stood, had made agreements by which, 
in the event of the rent not being paid 
by the tenant within a certain time, or in 
the event of a tenant becoming bank- 
rupt, the lease was to become void. As 
he understood the law of Scotland, he 
believed such a stipulation was legal ; 
but he should not like to give a positive 
opinion on it off-hand. In England 
such a stipulation would certainly be 
legal. He would merely state to the 
noble Earl what he understood the 
Scotch law to be. Any agreement was 
valid ; but to enforce it an action must 
be instituted, and what was called a 
declarator had to be obtained in the 
Court of Session. But he must also say 
that other things could be done which 
did not require the intervention of the 
Court—for instance, an agreement for 
the payment of the rent in advance, or 
to provide sureties for payment. The 
law of Scotland stood thus—if the rent 
was in arrear the landlord might take 
proceedings against the tenant, which 
were known by the name of caution. 
He called upon the tenant to give secu- 
rity for payment of the rent. That secu- 
rity might range over five years, if the 
rent was in arrear for 12 months. The 
Bill reduced the period of 12 months to 
six, and gave the landlord power to 
take measures to avoid the lease and 
eject the tenant after one year’s arrears 
had accrued. The provisions now ex- 
isting when the rent was in arrear for 
two years were made applicable by 
the Bill to one year’s arrears of rent. 
The landlord might take summary pro- 
ceedings to make the lease void and re- 
move the tenant after one year’s arrears 
became due. But the tenant in such 
cases was not to be deprived of the 
rights of an out-going tenant. The 
principal change made by the Bill was 
that the periods he had referred to of 
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two years and one year were shortened 
to one year and six months respectively. 

Lorpv SELBORNE remarked, that 
the language of the Bill clearly implied 
that what the noble and learned Earl 
(the Lord Chancellor) had said could be 
done. 


On Question? Resolved in the 4 fir- 


mative. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Provisions of 2nd section 
not to apply in addition to hypothec) 
agreed to. 


New Clause (Short title) agreed to, 
and added to the Bill. 


House resumed. 


Report of Amendments to be received 
To-morrow ; and Standing Orders Nos. 
XXXVII. and XXXVIII. to be con- 
sidered, in order to their being dispensed 
with. 


METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 
QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN, on 
rising to call attention to the present 
position of the Metropolitan ratepayers 
who consume water, with reference to 
the charges which are and may be made 
by the Water Companies; also to ask, 
Whether the Government will take 
steps to ascertain (1) if the Companies 
are correct in law in interpretin 
‘annual value” to mean “‘ gross annu 
value ;”’ and (2) if each successive re- 
valuation of the Metropolis under the 
Metropolis Valuation Act, 1860, would 
alter the rateable valuation of Me- 
tropolitan property in respect of the 
water supplied by the Companies? said, 
he was very sorry to call their Lord- 
ships’ attention to the subject of Metro- 
politan Water Supply; but, under the 
present circumstances, he felt it abso- 
lutely necessary, in the interest of the 
ratepayers, that some representations on 
the subject should be made to their 
Lordships. The introduction of a Bill 
on this subject by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, coupled with its with- 
drawal, had placed the ratepayers in 
such a position that he very much 
feared, unless some step was taken with 
reference to their interest, their posi- 
tion would be found to be worse than at 
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resent. He was not going to we 
their Lordships by jae og into the 
general question of water supply, or the 
quantity or quality of that supply, which 
had been entered into before in that 
House, and which had no direct re- 
ference to the point now before him; 
but he was going to limit himself en- 
tirely to the rating powers which were 
possessed by the Water Companies, and 
to call their Lordships’ attention to that. 
It might be necessary that he should 
remind their Lordships that the Water 
Companies held their powers under Acts 
of their own, and that their legal charge 
consisted of a certain percentage upon 
the annual value of the house which they 
supplied. Those powers were confirmed 
by the general Act of 1847. At a much 
later period, the Valuation (Metropolis) 
Act of 1869 was passed with reference 
to an entirely different state of things, 
aod was introduced without any special 
reference to the Water Companies. It 
was introduced to provide for local go- 
vernment and taxation, and to promote 
uniformity of the assessment of pro- 
perty in the Metropolis. As the charges 
made by the Water Companies were in 
the nature of a charge made for supply, 
and not in the nature of a tax or rate, 
he believed it was questionable whether 
the Water Companies were justified in 
increasing their rates under the Valua- 
tion Act. By the Valuation Act of 1869 
it was enacted that the Metropolis should 
be re-valued at periods of five years; 
and he must trouble their Lordships by 
reminding them that when the Valua- 
tion Act of 1875 had just passed, and 
nine or ten months before it came into 
force, he pointed out that if the Govern- 
ment did not take some step to prevent 
Acts which were not intended by Parlia- 
ment to apply to Water Companies from 
applying to them, the result would be 
that the Companies would come under 
the provisions of that Act, and the 
charge to consumers of water would be 
increased without any change in the 
quantity or quality of the supply. On 
that occasion, his observations re- 
ceived scant reply from the Government. 
Indeed, the noble Duke opposite (the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon) did not 
agree with the view he took. The 


noble Duke said, in the first place, that 
it was impossible before the lists were 
finally approved and came into force to 
say whether the rateable value of pro- 


The Earl of Camperdown 
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perty in the Metropolis would be raised 
or not so as to affect the water rate; 
and, secondly, that it was not intended 
by Government to confer any additional 
powers of rating on the Metropolitan 
Water Companies. The noble Duke 
said that, although most of their Lord- 
ships knew at the time that the re- 
valuation of the Metropolis had been 
completed and had been very largely in- 
creased, and that the Companies would 
claim the benefit of it, unless there was 
a special provision to prevent them 
from doing so. With regard to the 
second answer which the noble Duke 
had given, he had no doubt that it was 
never intended to confer additional 


rating powers upon the Water Com- 
panies by the Valuation (Metropolis) 
Act. But whatever might have been 


the intention with which that Act was 
passed, the Companies claimed to base 
their rates on the new valuation, and 
thus to throw an additicnal charge upon 
the consumers of water. It was clear, 
from the remarks which were made at 
the time to which he referred by the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs—the cause of whose 
absence they all regretted—that either 
the Government had not then considered 
this question very carefully, or else that 
their views had considerably changed 
since. The noble Marquess said— 

‘As to taking the supply out of the hands 
of the Companies, such a policy at the present 
day would be Utopian.” —[3 Hansard, ccxxv. 
1733-4.) 

And yet that was exactly what the 
Government had just proposed doing. 
The fears he (the Earl of Camperdown) 
had then expressed had, unfortu- 
nately, proved to be only too well 
founded, and the Water Companies had 
either raised the rates or had claimed to 
have a right to raise them, and they 
maintained their right to do so, and 
would probably claim to be paid for the 
unexhausted right to raise those charged 
in future ; and, therefore, in calculating 
the price to be paid to the Companies, 
this increase in the rates, either actual 
or prospective, would have to be taken 
into consideration. Passing on to the 
present time, he would not enter into 
the details of the Government measure 
which had just been brought forward in 
the other House, because he did not de- 
sire to introduce controversial matter into 


the diseussion, The Bill, no doubt, had 
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been introduced with the best intention; 
but it was the general opinion through- 
out the Metropolis that the compensation 
to be paid aes it to the Water Com- 
panies was excessive; and, therefore, it 
had been found necessary to withdraw the 
measure, because it certainly could not 
have been passed through the other 
House of Parliament. The Bill havin 
been withdrawn, in what position did 
the ratepayers find themselves placed at 
the present moment ? The Companies re- 
tained, and probably would exercise the 
right which they claimed to raise the 
rates. He would remind the House that 
they were approaching the second quin- 
uennial period, when the property in 
the Metropolis would be again re-valued; 
and the result would be that the Water 
Companies would claim to still further 
raise their rates, and when another at- 
tempt was made to buy up the property 
of the Companies they would demand to 
be paid for this further increase in its 
value. He should like to ask the Govern- 
ment whether, in these circumstances, 
they proposed to take any action in 
favour of the ratepayers? In order that 
this question might be looked upon as a 
practical one, he would suggest one or 
two ways in which the Government 
might take beneficial action for the pro- 
tection of the ratepayers. In the first 
place, the Companies interpreted the ex- 
pression ‘‘annual value”’ to mean “‘ gross 
annual value.” Their right to place 
such an interpretation on those words 
had not hitherto been brought to the 
test, because individual ratepayers were 
afraid to enter into expensive litigation 
with a number of wealthy Water Com- 
panies. It might be said that the rate- 
payers should defend themselves in 
ondon as they had done in other towns; 
but the answer was obvious—the state of 
local government in the Metropolis— 
there was no body to take up and try the 
question. He, therefore, asked the Go- 
vernment whether they had taken, or 
would take, legal opinion on the ques- 
tion whether the Act of 1869 really ap- 
plied to the Water Companies, and 
whether they would introduce a Bill 
declaring that that Act was not intended 
and should not apply tothem? He could 
assure the House that he was actuated 
in this matter by no hostile feeling to- 
wards the Water Companies, whom he 
wished to see treated with justice and 
fairness; but it was monstrous that extra 
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burthens should be thrown upon the 
ratepayers in a way never intended by 
Parliament. He begged, in conclusion, 
to ask the Question of which he had 
given Notice. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP remarked that 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Camperdown) had brought forward this 
subject not for the first time. The noble 
Ear! had said, with justice, that the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1869 were not in- 
tended to apply to the Water Companies. 
The question of the water rates had no- 
thing to do with that Act, but depended 
entirely upon the terms of the Water 
Companies Acts, which were Private Acts 
obtained by the Companies; it was in 
these Acts that the term ‘‘annual value ”’ 
appeared, and they levied their rates by 
virtue of these Acts. The question, then, 
was—What was annual value? The 
Valuation (Metropolis) Act did not affect 
that question. If it had never been in 
existence they would have been entitled 
to charge upon annual value, proving it 
in any way they could; although, of 
course, the Returns made under that Act 
might be used by the Companies as evi- 
dence of what thet annual value was. 
With respect to annual value, that was . 
liable to fluctuate with the decrease or 
increase of the value of property; and 
though, no doubt, a periodical valuation 
afforded very important evidence in de- 
termining it, it did no more, and the 
Companies were legally in the same 
position now as before 1869. They all 
knew that property in the Metropolis 
did increase in value; and so long as the 
Companies enjoyed the powers conferred 
upon them by Parliament under their 
special Acts he did not see any way of 
escape from the present state of things. 
He was in hopes that the noble Earl, who 
had come forward in the cliaracter of 
Portia, would have devised and suggested 
some ingenious mode of avoiding giving 
to the Companies the pound of flesh 
which they demanded. sf would, how- 
ever, be a strong measure to rescind 
what Parliament had already granted. 
They were in possession of those powers 
for better for worse; they had raised a 
large amount of capital, and had ex- 
prance large sums under those powers. 

e would not say Parliament could not 
do it, for, of course, Parliament could do 
anything; but this he would say—that 
there was no precedent for Parliament 
acting in such a manner. The decision 
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of the question, ‘‘What was annual 
value?” was left to the Metropolitan 
magistrates, and might be raised by any 
ratepayer whothoughthimself aggrieved, 
and the magistrates had hitherto de- 
cided it in the sense mentioned by the 
noble Earl. Up to the time of the pass- 
ing of the Summary Jurisdiction Act of 
last year there was no appeal from their 
decision; and, in fact, no appeal had 
yet been made on the subject to any 
Superior Court. The noble Earl had 
spoken of expensive litigation; but the 
raising of the question before a Metro- 
politan magistrate was a very simple 
and inexpensive matter. He thought he 
had shown the noble Earl that the in- 
creased charges to which he had referred 
and of which he complained were the 
result of periodical re-valuations. They 
might or might not be excellent things; 
but they had no bearing upon the present 
question. The noble Ear! said that if the 
action proposed by the Government were 
taken, the last position of the ratepayers 
would be worse than the first; and he re- 
ferred to the Bill recently introduced to 
the House of Commons by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Well, the question 
of the Water Supply of London, and 
the control and regulation of that sup- 
ply, was not a new question. Manyim- 
portant alterations were made in the 
year 1852, and avery effective system 
of control was then established. That 
control was increased and extended by 
the Act of 1871, and the history of that 
Act was very remarkable. In the early 
part of the Session of 1871 a Bill was 
introduced which contained, among other 
provisions, one for the compulsory pur- 
chase of the undertakings of the Water 
Companies. The Bill, even in those 
days of heroic legislation, met with such 
opposition that it was withdrawn, and 
later on in the Session another Water 
Bill was introduced without the provi- 
sion in question. As he had said, the 
Government of 1871 hesitated to proceed 
with a Bill containing provisions for 
compulsory purchase; they abandoned 
their measure, and no effort had since 
been made to obtain such powers. That 
being so, he was sure their Lordships 
would see how difficult the question was, 
and how almost insuperable the obsta- 
cles were which lay in the way of ob- 
taining a provision of the kind. The 


Metropolitan 


abandoning of the proposal to take com- 
pulsory powers had led to great embar- 
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rassment in the subsequent dealing with 
the question. He would not inquire 
into the history of the second Bill of 
1871, which subsequently became law. 
It was enough to show that the Govern- 
ment of the day were obliged to aban- 
don the provision to which he had re- 
ferred. « The Bill which Her Majesty’s 
Government had introduced this Session 
had, no doubt, been withdrawn; but the 
attention of the Government to the mat- 
ter had by no means relaxed, and he 
ventured to say that it was one of the 
earliest subjects which would engage the 
attention of the new Parliament. A 
great deal had been said as to what the 
noble Earl called the enormous compen- 
sation which was proposed to be paid to 
the Companies under the Bill; but he 
(Earl Beauchamp) thought that a great 
deal of exaggeration had been imported 
into the discussion of the question. It 
be borne in mind that in 12 years—a 
small time in the history of a great ques- 
tion like this—a very sensible relief 
would have been afforded to the rate- 
payers in respect of charges for water 
under the scheme had it become law. A 
question of this magnitude, involving 
the supply of one of the first necessaries 
of life to a population of over 4,500,000 
people, scattered over an enormous area, 
must be dealt with in a large sense, and 
necessarily required the use of machinery 
and money on a most extensive scale. In 
the Bill the first step had been taken of 
bringing the Companies and the rate- 
payers face to face on terms of mutual 
agreement; and he believed the more it 
was considered that more would be said 
in favour of the scheme than they hitherto 
heard. He had, he thought, shown the 
noble Earl that his Question was based 
upon a misconception; and he did not 
think the noble Earl had pointed out 
any practical means of remedying the 
evils of which he complained. 

Eart FORTESOUE said, that the 
great disadvantage under which the 
Metropolis laboured with respect to water 
rates and the quantity and quality of the 
water supplied arose from the defective 
principles on which the present supply 
was provided. For many years the ques- 
tion of a constant supply had been con- 
sidered and debated in many of our 
largest towns; and he trusted that in any 
legislation that might take place in the 
future on the subject provisions would 
be inserted by which 4 constant supply 
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would be secured. He did not wish to 
say anything ill of the dead; no doubt 
the Bill which had been withdrawn was 
a bond fide attempt on the part of the Go- 
vernment to bring about results which 
they were all desirous to see—the pur- 
chase of the Water Companies, on fair 
terms, for the Metropolis. At the same 
time, he thought it was to be regretted 
that the absence -of the constant supply 
to which he had referred, together with 
the slack and neglectful performance of 
the duties entailed upon them, had not 
been insisted upon as items of diminu- 
tion in the price to be paid to the Water 
Companies under it. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Two o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 16th March, 1880. 


MINUTES.]— Serecr Commitrer — Report — 
Turnpike Acts Continuance [No. 133]. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
Resolutions [March 16] reported. 

Pusric Brrrs—Resolution [March 15] reported— 
Ordered—Sinking Fund Act (1876) *. 

Ordered— First Reading—National Debt * [115]; 
Exchequer Bills and Bonds * [116]. 

Committee — Report — Parliamentary Elections 
and Corrupt Practices (No. 2) [107]; Pro- 
bates of Wills, &c.* [104], and Customs and 
Inland Revenue * [111-114], with an amended 
Title [Bills consolidated into one Bill]; Con- 
solidated Fund (Appropriation) ., 

Withdrawn—Cruelty to Animals* [88]; Fraudu- 
lent Debtors (Scotland) [94]. 


The House met at Three of the clock. 
QUESTIONS. 


—o0om>o—— 


METROPOLITAN WATER WORKS 
PURCHASE BILL. 


Mr. E. JENKINS asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he is aware that large opera- 
tions took place on the Stock Exchange 
in Metropolitan Water Company Shares 
in anticipation of the scheme presented 
to Parliament; whether he has any 
reason to believe that the details of that 
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measure were communicated to persons 
outside the Home Office before it was 
made public; if so, if he has caused any 
inquiry to be made to ascertain the par- 
ties guilty of such disclosures; and, 
whether it is to be taken that the present 
scheme has been finally abandoned ? 
Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, I 
have no means of information as to the 
first Question other than that in the pos- 
session of the hon. Member. If I had 
reason to suspect that any information 
had been given as to the details of the 
measure by any official I would readily 
join with the hon. Member in censuring 
the guilty parties. But I have no reason 
for any such suspicion. I took such pre- 
cautions in the matter as to render any 
such information being given from any 
official in the Home Office absolutely 
impossible; and‘I hold in my hand 
letters from both the professional gentle- 
men engaged assuring me that nothing 
could have escaped from their respective 
offices. I know that the vestries have 
met and considered the subject; but I 
have not yet received from them the 
Memorial which I understand I shall 
shortly receive, praying that this matter 
may be carefully investigated. If time 
had allowed this Session I should have 
been able to show clearly what advan- 
tages the ratepayers would have received 
under the Bill; but I must again remark 
that the final decision must have rested 
with the Committee of the House, after 
hearing everything that the ratepayers 
had to say. The whole matter, however, 
must stand over till another Parliament. 
If we should find ourselves in our pre- 
sent position, we should certainly feel it 
our duty to deal with what we must con- 
sider a great question—the procuring of 
a sufficient supply of pure water to the 
Metropolis, and we shall hope to he 
before Parliament such a scheme, and in 
such a manner, as will secure the con- 
fidence of all interests concerned. 


TURKEY AND GREECE—RECTIFICA- 
TION OF THE FRONTIER. 

Mr. W. CARTWRIGHT asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it be true an Inter- 
national Commission is about to be in- 
stituted, or is under consideration, with 
the view of bringing about a rectifica- 
tion of frontiers between Turkey and 
Greece, in conformity with the recom- 
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mendations made in the 13th Protocol of 
the Berlin Congress; if this be true, then, 
whether he will state the proposed con- 
stitution and jurisdiction of this Com- 
mission; whether it is intended to be 
limited to nominees of each of the six 
States enumerated in the 24th Article of 
the Berlin Treaty as being authorised to 
mediate inthe event of the Porte and 
Greece being unable to come by them- 
selves to an understanding in reference 
to the rectification in question ; whether 
it is to be a condition for the appoint- 
ment of the Commission that its deci- 
sions are to be determined, in the event 
of a difference of opinion, by a majority 
of votes, and when pronounced are to 
be binding on both the Porte and Greece; 
and, whether the Porte has acquiesced 
in the appointment of the Commission, 
or whether it has made reservations in 
reference to its powers ; and, if so, what 
reservations ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, the pro- 
posals made by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were indicated in general terms by 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at the commencement of 
the Session. The consent of all the 
Powers has not yet been given, and the 
matter is still under discussion. It is 
not, therefore, at present possible to give 
any answer with respect to details. 


THE INDIAN ARMY COMMISSION— 
THE RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
If the statement in the ‘‘Times” of 
March 15th, respecting the recommenda- 
tions of the Indian Army Commission, 
is authentic; especially whether the 
Commissioners propose, in order to form 
a mobile army, to abolish a very large 
number of military stations now held, 
including Dacca, Hagarabach, and al- 
most every station in Lower Bengal; 
and, whether, notwithstanding the deter- 
mination to abolish the post of Public 
Works Member of Council, and the de- 
parture of Sir Andrew Clarke with no 
intention of returning, an officer has 
been appointed to act during the absence 
on leave of Sir Andrew Clarke ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, the state- 
ment in Zhe Zimes of March 15 as to 
the recommendations of the Indian Army 
Commission is generally accurate, though, 
of course, a telegraphic summary is 
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necessarily incomplete. They have 
not yet, however, been officially sent 
home. As regards Sir Andrew Clarke, 
he has obtained four months’ leave of 
absence on medical certificate. As soon 
as his term expires, the vacancy will not 
be filled up. We know nothing as to 
any temporary appointment during his 
absence. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL inquired 
whether the statement was correct that 
the Commissioners proposed to abolish 
the military stations at Dacca and Ha- 
garabach ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Speaking of 
those places generally, it is correct. 

GrenEraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
inquired whether the new Parliament 
would have an opportunity of discussing 
the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, the recom- 
mendations of the Commission could not 
possibly be carried into effect before the 
next Parliament met. They had not 
yet been sent home by the Government 
of India. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—RETURN 
OF CRIMINAL CASES AT ANTRIM 
ASSIZES AND SESSIONS. 


Mr. HICKS asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther the Return of the number o 
Criminal Cases at Antrim Assizes 1879, 
Epiphany Quarter Sessions 1880, and 
Winter Assizes 1880, moved for on the 
24th of February, can be laid upon the 
Table before the House is dissolved ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, the 
Returns are not at present complete; but 
in all probability they will be issued 
amongst those which will be in the 
hands of the public by a fortnight from 
this date. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND)— 
RATHANGAN, KILDARE. 


Mr. MELDON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Why the drainage 
works commenced with the object of re- 
lieving the prevalent distress at Ra- 
thangan, in the county Kildare, have 
been discontinued ; what are the reasons 
which induced the Board of Works to 
stop such works, and if steps will be 
taken to have the drainage works re- 
commenced; and, whether the sudden 
stoppage of the works has not increased 
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the distress, and what steps will be 
taken to give employment to those who 
are thus thrown out of work? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson): Sir, in the 
absence of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, I will answer the Question. No- 
tice of it only appeared on the Paper 
this morning, and there has not been 
the requisite time for inquiries. With 
regard to the first part, I am not ina 
position to say what are the reasons 
which actuated the Board of Works to 
discontinue the drainage works; but I 
have no doubt they had some reasons, 
which appeared to the Board to be suffi- 
cient. 


IRELAND—OVERFLOW OF THE RIVER 
BARROW AT MONASTEREVAN, 
KILDARE. 


Mr. MELDON asked the Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the floods of a 
very serious character which have oc- 
curred in the neighbourhood of Monas- 
terevan, in the county of Kildare, during 
the past autumn, and recently recurred ; 
whether these floods have been caused 
by the overflow of the River Barrow, 
and, if the Government will direct an 
inquiry to be made as to the best means 
of preventing the further. recurrence of 
such floods ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson): Sir, there 
has been no time to make inquiries into 
this matter; but I shall see that it is 
inquired into. 


POLICE (SCOTLAND)—THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH AT MAYBOLE. 


Mr. SULLIVAN (for Mr. O’SHavcu- 
NEssy) asked the Lord Advocate, If 
complaints have been made to him with 
reference to injuries done to the Roman 
Catholic Church at Maybole, in Scot- 
land, including the breakage of stained 
glass windows and serious damage to the 
sculptures on the exterior ; whether these 
injuries have not been of repeated oceur- 
rence; whether he has made any inquiry 
of the local authorities as to the origin 
of these injuries, and as to the steps 
taken to put a stop to them; what 
answers have been made to these in- 
quiries ; and, what steps he has taken to 
prevent the recurrence of these injuries 
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and to discover and prosecute the of- 
fenders ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. War- 
son): Sir, I regret to say that the com- 
plaints made to me in this matter have 
proved to be well founded. Various 
wanton acts of the kind mentioned have 
been perpetrated against private pro- 
perty, and, amongst others, on a Roman 
Catholic chapel. I directed, imme- 
diately, an investigation by the Fiscal, 
and the result of that investigation was 
to disclose that these acts had not been 
perpetrated through any religious feel- 
ing, because the property of all sects and 
creeds had been dealt with very much 
alike in the neighbourhood. I was, 
however, unable to discover from the 
evidence anything which would warrant 
me in prosecuting any person for these 
acts. The only course left open to me, 
therefore, was that which I adopted, of 
putting myself in communication with 
the police and enjoining on them to take 
steps to prevent the recurrence of similar 
injuries of property, and I trust that the 
steps taken will be sufficient. I am 
happy to say that, as a result of their 
active watching, I have had no com- 
plaint of the same kind since I had oc- 
casion to make that communication. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND)—THE 
CARRICKMACROSS BOARD OF GUAR- 
DIANS. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If he can state 
the date at which the Carrickmacross 
Board of Guardians sent in their earliest 
application to have the whole or part of 
that Union scheduled as a distressed dis- 
trict ; if it is true that the Local Govern- 
ment Board, or other Government De- 
partment, so wasted time with routine 
references and formal correspondence 
that eventually the Guardians were in- 
formed that the last day had arrived or 
expired for seeking the only form of as- 
sistance then supposed to be open to 
them ; and, if it is true that, in conse- 
quence, the distress existing in the Car- 
rickmacross Union cannot be alleviated 
by any but Poor Law agencies and 
public charity ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grason): Sir, in an- 
swer to the Question of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, I have to say that 
the first resolution of the Carrickmacross 
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Board of Guardians was come to on the 
20th of January in the present year. On 
the 24th January, Mr. MacFarlane, the 
Inspector of the district in which the 
Union is situated, was called on to make 
a Report, and he did send in a Report 
on the 29th, and again on the 11th of 
February, the effect of which was against 
scheduling the Union amongst the dis- 
tressed Unions. The Correspondence and 
this Report, and the resolution of the 
Board of Guardians, were laid before the 
Local Government Board and his Grace; 
and they did not think that, under the 
circumstances, a case had been made out 
for acceding to the application. A fur- 
ther application of the Guardians reached 
the Local Government Board on the 26th 
of February; but it was dated the 24th, 
and the Guardians were informed on the 
28th of February that further applica- 
tion would then be useless, as the 29th 
of February was the last day for receiv- 
ing applications for loans. These are 
the dates. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT—THE CHAN- 
CELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER’S 
STATEMENT. 


Mr. THOMSON HANKEY asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther he has any objection to lay on the 
Table of the House a Return showing 
how he accounts for the alleged de- 
crease of £18,000,000 in the National 
Debt since 1874? Hon. Members ought 
to have this information before the Dis- 
solution. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he would be per- 
fectly ready to produce the statement. 
He would confer with the hon. Gentle- 
man as to the terms of the Return, and 
ve hon. Gentleman could then move 

or it. 


THE BALLOT ACT—GOOD FRIDAY— 
THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


Mr. FRASER - MACKINTOSH 
begged to put a Question to the Solicitor 
General, in the absence of the Attorney 
General. The Ballot Act declared that 
the Returning Officer should, on the 
date of receiving the Writ, or on the 
following day, between the hours of 
9 and 4, give notice of the days of nomi- 
nation and of polling, and Section 56 pro- 
vided that Good Friday should be ex- 
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cluded in all questions of computing time. 
In some parts of Scotland the Writs 
would be received after 4 o’clock on 
Thursday, the 25th, or, at least, not in 
time to enable the Returning Officers to 
make the necessary arrangements. He 
wished to know, Whether Clause 56 ap- 
plied to this stage of the proceedings; 
and, whether a Returning Officer was 
obliged to delay taking any steps what- 
ever until Saturday, the 27th? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Harpince Girrarp), in reply, said, the 
1st clause of the section prohibited any- 
thing being done on Good Friday, Sun- 
day, or any day appointed as a public 
fast or holiday. He thought this prohi- 
bition applied to the stage of election 
proceedings referred to. The latter 
part of the 56th section provided that 
anything required by the Act to be done 
on one of these prohibited days might 
be done on the following day. That 
being so, Saturday would be the proper 
day for beginning to act under a Writ 
not received till late on Thursday. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— oOo 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND 
CORRUPT PRACTICES (No. 2) BILL. 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General.) 
[BIL 107.] comMrTTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Attorney General.) 


Mr. ANDERSON, in moving that the 
House go into Committee on the mea- 
sure that day month, said, he was very 
much disappointed that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had made up his mind 
to go on with this Bill, after the very 
strong feeling expressed by the House, 
and after the appeal made to him at the 
previous Sitting, by the Leader of the 
Opposition. However, they: must do 
what they could to convince the country, 
if not the House, of the impropriety of 
the practice which the Government had 
adopted of hurrying through a Bill of 
this important character, when the House 
was, practically, half dissolved, the 
Benches were empty, and the measure 
could not be discussed. The Bill had 
been brought in so late that it was im- 
possible for the country to be aware of 
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what it was intended to accomplish. 
Last night, in reply to the appeal of the 
Leader of the Opposition, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said that he gave 
Notice on Monday week that the Bill 
would be proceeded with. Now, he(Mr. 
Anderson) had had the curiosity to refer 
to the report of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement, to see what the right 
hon. Gentleman had actually said, and 
he found that all he then said was that 
it was not impossible to proceed with this 
Bill, and that it was not impossible even 
to deal with the question of the convey- 
ance of voters to the poll; but the right 
hon. Gentleman did not give the slight- 
est indication of the way in which he 
proposed to deal with it. Therefore, his 
statement received no attention at the 
time. It was never doubted that if the 
Government intended to deal with a 
matter that was illegal it would not be 
by making it legal, but by attaching a 
penalty to it to prevent the illegality. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
given any hint at that time that it was 
his intention to make the evil practice a 
legal practice, he would have now found 
it impossible to carry out his designs. 
He (Mr. Anderson) thought that, under 
these circumstances, the Bill ought not 
to be proceeded with. Nothing was 
known of the nature of the Government 
measure, and what would be thé mode 
of dealing with the conveyance of voters, 
until Thursday morning, when the Bill 
was distributed. Then, for the first time, 
he learned its nature, and on that day 
the Government insisted on the second 
reading before the Bill could have be- 
come generally known. The country 
was entirely unaware of it, and yet it 
was a measure of the utmost importance, 
affecting every borough from Land’s End 
to John o’ Groat’s House, and in Ireland 
also. No time had been given to the 
constituencies to consult with their Mem- 
bers, or to petition against it. In the 
most arbitrary way the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer was using the power. 


which the Government had at the end of 
a Session to pass what it pleased. There 
was no opposition, which the small num- 
ber of Members remaining in the House 
at this late period of the Session could 
organize, which would be of the slightest 
avail against the determination of the 
Government to carry it through. They 
could force it through in spite of oppo- 
sition, especially when they had in the 
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other House means, by suspending the 
Standing Orders, to run it through all 
its stages there in one day. That was a 
pestilential practice, which he thought 
should be put a stop to, for it gave the 
Mg wept to a powerful Government 
to be guilty of serious abuses. On this 
occasion the Government was abusing 
its power, and he hoped the country 
would see it. It might seem a very 
clever election trick to legalize this evil 
custom of conveying voters to the poll ; 
but, in place of pleasing anyone, it would 
have a very different effect. It was a 
bid for the cabman’s vote. He did not 
think the cabmen’s vote was a very im- 
portant one, or that it was worth bidding 
for by such a bribe as the offer in this 
Bill; and he hoped the House would not 
allow it to pass even now. A measure 
dealing with corrupt practices at elections 
should deal with several other corrupt 
practices. These could not be dealt 
with in an expiring Parliament, nor 
could this particular one be fairly dealt 
with. He trusted other hon. Members 
would join with him in protesting against 
this Bill. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
seconded the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) with 
great pleasure. He also had the great- 
est possible objection to this Bill, which 
seemed to him a measure to legalize cor- 
ruption. He was not one of those, 
though he had pretty advanced opinions 
of his own, who went so far as to urge 
that in this country it was desirable that 
Members of Parliament should be paid. 
They had a large class of men of culture 
and leisure who were willing to serve 
their country in various public capacities, 
whether in that House or in some of the 
various forms of local government, or in 
other ways, without remuneration. The 
result of paying Members had, in 
America and other places, given rise to 
a class called professional politicians. 
The intrusting of the affairs of a country 
to such a class was undoubtedly an evil. 
But, whilst he was against the payment 
of Members, it seemed to him a most 
objectionable and injurious practice, that 
which prevailed in this country, of oblig- 
ing Members virtually to pay for their 
seats by the great expense attending 
elections. It was well known that al- 
ready the expense attending elections 
was so great that Members had to pay 
very heavily indeed for a seat in the 
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House. Indeed, in many cases the ex- 
pense was so great that only plutocrats 
could engage in acontest. The tendency 
of the present system was to make the 
House more and more a House for the 
rich, for although there were some seats 
which were accessible to those who were 
not rich the great majority of them were 
only accessible to those who were. There 
were scandals in connection with the 
electoral system to which they had be- 
come accustomed by habit; but the in- 
telligent foreigners who came amongst 
them must look at the state of things 
with the utmost astonishment. He pro- 
tested against the manner in which the 
Government were pressing forward the 
Bill at a time when it could not be suffi- 
ciently considered. In counties, the law 
allowed the hiring of carriages for the 
conveyance of voters to the poll; and the 
result was that counties, above all other 
places, were the seats of the rich and 
stupid. [4 Jaugh.j| Hon. Gentlemen 
might laugh; but he had heard a county 
Member say—‘‘I’m not clever, but I’m 
good enough foracounty.” It was only 
mer of great position who could aspire 
to county seats, and those who had been 
engaged in county contests were aware 
that the greatest item of expense was the 
hiring of carriages to convey voters to 
the poll. Hitherto, the conveyance of 
voters had been prohibited in boroughs, 
but the Government now proposed to 
abolish the prohibition ; and the passing 
of the measure would be not only to 
render it possible for borough Members 
to spend money in conveying voters to 
the poll, but would, practically, make it 
obligatory on them to do so. At the 
present time the position of a Member 
of Parliament was not altogether one of 
honour and pleasure. A great deal of 
hard and dreary work had to be per- 
formed; and it was hard, under such 
circumstances, that Members should be 
obliged to pay more and more for their 
seats. It was extraordinary that the 
Government should deem it necessary to 
press the Bill, when there was s0 little 
time to spare, and when there was an 
important financial measure still to be 
considered. The object of the Bill was 
clear; but he really saw no necessity for 
it whatever. They had been told that 
carriages were necessary at elections, in 
order to convey cripples and such like 
persons to the poll; but he did not con- 


ceive that cripples formed a large pro- 
Sir George Campbell 
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portion of the population. True,in some 
cases, the law was evaded by corrupt 
constituencies; but there were many con- 
stituencies in which the law was not 
evaded, and it was hard that pure con- 
stituencies should be made to suffer for 
the misdeeds of the constituencies which 
were not pure. It would be a much 
more simple process to enforce the law 
in corrupt constituencies. Scotland was 
a law-abiding country, and its peo- 
ple were not in the habit of spending 
their money recklessly and of evading 
the law. He maintained that if the Bill 
became law in England the inevitable 
effect would be to force a similar pro- 
vision upon Scotland. He felt some- 
what jealous of Scotch electoral purity, 
especially when he heard that a large 
Tory purse had been provided for Scot- 
land, and that the contents of the purse 
were to be lavishly distributed, so as to 
enable Tory candidates to contest Scotch 
burghs. The real fact was that the Con- 
servative Party did not want to keep 
down the expense of elections, as they 
felt that the more expensive elections 
were the more likely it was that the 
majority of the House would consist of 
Tories. The success of the Conservative 
Party had hitherto largely depended 
upon public-house and Church support; 
and ,it seemed that the Government 
wanted to add another interest to the 
number—namely, thecabinterest, which, 
in future, would be zealous on behalf of 
the Tory cause, if the present Bill be- 
camelaw. They well knew that in many 
constituencies contests were ‘“‘ got up,” 
especially by the lawyers, entirely for 
the sake of making money fly about; and 
the effect of the passing of this Bill 
would be the give the cab owners, as 
well as the lawyers, an incentive for 
creating contests, where, under ordinary 
circumstances, they might be avoided. 
For those reasons, he should resolutely 
oppose the Bill at every stage of its 


progress. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, order in to add the words, 
‘*this House will, upon this day month, resolve 
itself into the said Committee,” — (Mr. An- 
derson,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” ; 
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Sm EARDLEY WILMOT said, he 
would give his most cordial assent to 
the proposal of the Government, because 
he considered it an enabling Statute. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Kirkealdy (Sir George Campbell) had 
told them a good deal about the rich 
candidate, but had said nothing about 
the poor voter. The humble class of 
voters were generally hard at work dur- 
ing the day, and could only get away to 
vote at a certain hour. This Bill would 
enable them to go to the poll with con- 
venience and comfort; and their case was 
far more worthy of consideration than 
any possible disadvantage which might 
arise from the increased expense of the 
election. In counties the conveyance of 
voters to the poll was sanctioned by law. 
He should give his strenuous support to 
the Bill, and he congratulated the Go- 
vernment upon having the courage not 
to give way to the opposition which had 
been raised to it. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Harprince GirrarpD) said, there was no- 
thing in the nature of bribery in the 
éonveyance of voters to the poll; it was 
simply an indemnity to the voter enabling 
him to vote. It was not only on the 
Conservative side of the House that the 
desire prevailed to repeal the statutory 
prohibition which existed, but was not 
observed, in regard to the conveyance of 
voters in boroughs; for the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) had on more than one occasion 
called attention to the injustice and in- 
equality of this provision of the Statute. 
The voter also ought to be considered, 
for there were boroughs in which it be- 
came a serious inconvenience, if not an 
actual deprivation of the opportunity of 
voting, if the voter could not be taken 
to the poll. So universal had the want 
of the power to do so been felt that the 
prohibition was universally violated on 
both sides. He never knew of a con- 
tested election coming before an Election 
Judge in which it had not been proved 
over and over again that both sides had 
systematically disobeyed the existing law, 
which in itself was a novelty, and which 
in all the constituencies had been felt to 
be unjust. No penalty had ever been 
prescribed for a violation of the statutory 
provision; and it had been felt that it 
was not desirable under the circum- 
stances, and in view of the General Elec- 
tion, to leave upon the Statute Book a 
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provision which had been constantly and 
persistently neglected. 

Mr. E. JENKINS felt that the argu- 
ment of the Solicitor General was falla- 
cious. He also felt that the present was 
a most inopportune time for forcing the 
Bill through the House, as it would be 
impossible to give the measure adequate 
consideration. When the Representa- 
tion of the People Bill was being de- 
bated considerable discussion took place 
as to the advisability of allowing the 
conveyance of voters to the poll, and a 
gentleman who was not now a Member 
of the House—Mr. Bernal Osborne— 
stated that as much as between £2,000 
and £3,000 was required in the borough 
of Westminster for conveying voters to 
the poll alone. The Government might, 
therefore, have a motive in passing this 
Bill, because the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty was about to contest that con- 
stituency, and it might be desirable to 
give the right hon. Gentleman an ad- 
vantage over two competitors who were 
certainly not prepared to spend so large 
a sum of money to enable true Liberals 
to record their votes.. The Solicitor 
General had soared into the region of 
morals, and the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had asked why voters should not 
be conveyed to the poll? The answer 
was that a vote was not only a right, but 
a privilege and responsibility, which an 
elector had to exercise. Why should a 
voter be conveyed to the poll in order to 
be enabled to exercise his privilege? 
There was no reason why such a thing 
should be done. The Solicitor General 
considered that there was nothing wrong 
in the hiring of vehicles; but he was 
prepared to join issue with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman on that point also. 
Anything in the nature of a bribe to in- 
duce constituencies to do their duty was 
wrong; and, unquestionably, the con- 
veyance of yoters to the poll was in the 
nature of a bribe. The Ballot Act was 
now in force, and the principle of that 
Act was secrecy of voting. It was a 
mistake to canvass for voters, especially 
under the Ballot. He preferred to let 
the voters decide for themselves what 
they would do; but the object of the 
present Bill was to marshal voters to- 
gether at the poll. It was conceivable 
that voters so taken might vote against 
you; but there was not a shadow 
of doubt that if you filled an omnibus 
with men, and took them to the poll, 
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they would vote for you in the great 
majority of cases. The effect of the Bill 
would be to interfere with the free opera- 
tion of the Ballot; and for that and the 
other reasons he had assigned he should 
consistently oppose the measure. 

Mr. D. O’CONOR understood that the 
complaint of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
was that the Government had taken no 
step to settle the question after the Re- 
port of the Committee in 1875. In the 
Committee a proposal was made to 
legalize the conveyance of voters; but 
it was negatived by 11 to 5. This was, 
no doubt, a very proper question to be 
discussed by Parliament ; but he objected 
to the sense of the House being taken 
upon the question when there was 
barely a quorum present, and when it 
was scarcely possible for the House to 
know the opinion of the country upon it. 
He was ready to admit that a difference 
of opinion existed on the question; but 
he thought the subject should be left 
to be dealt with by the new Parliament. 
He should, therefore, though he did not 
feel very strongly about the measure, 
vote against it. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, he ob- 
jected to the passing of the Bill on 
several grounds, the first of which was 
that it had been left to the last moment 
of the Session, when the majority of hon. 
Members had gone away. Both the 
House and the public out-of-doors should 
have had fair time to consider it. There 
was something very like a trick in trying 
to force the Bill through the House 
under present circumstances. The Bill 
proceeded in a wrong direction; and 
whenever legislation took place it should, 
instead of repealing the prohibition, 
extend it to counties. After all, there 
was no necessity for the Bill, as the 
Statutes for the continuance of which 
the Bill was introduced would not expire 
till the end of 1880. Another objection 
was that it had been provided in the 
Ballot Act that there should a polling- 
place within four miles of every voter, 
and that obviated the necessity of em- 
ploying conveyances. There would be 
no real inconvenience to voters if the 
hiring of cabs and other vehicles by 
candidates were rendered illegal. They 
would go to the poll as they now went 
to church or market—at their own ex- 
pense, and they would be more free 
than they were at present to follow their 
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own convictions in voting. The unre- 
stricted use of vehicles handicapped the 
poor candidate as compared with the rich. 
It would go a long way to interfere with 
the secrecy of the ballot, and it was 
directly conducive to bribery. Not only 
cabs, but vehicles of any kind might be 
hired; and their owners would thereby 
be attracted to a particular candidate’s 
cause. His hon. and learned Friend 
(Sir Henry James) had succeeded in car- 
rying a Bill reducing the expenses of 
Returning Officers ; but now the Govern- 
ment brought forward a measure which 
would open the door to increased election 
expenses. As there was a complaint 
throughout the Kingdom that elections 
were every year becoming more expen- 
sive, an effort should be made to reduce 
and not to increase their cost. It had 
been stated that if the Bill were not 
passed there would be an inequality 
and an undue advantage to those who 
had carriages of their own, and whose 
friends had carriages; but he thought 
the use of those private vehicles should 
also be made illegal. He trusted that 
the Government would not press the 
present Bill, but allow the House an 
opportunity of discussing the question in 
all its bearings on a future occasion. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, he would give 
his last vote in Parliament in favour of 
the Bill for the following reasons :—Be- 
cause the law was systematically avoided, 
no penalty being attached ; because there 
was no moral turpitude in conveying a 
voter to the poll; because the present 
law favoured the rich candidates, who 
could use their own carriages and those 
of their friends, while the poor were pre- 
vented from hiring the only conveyances 
available to them ; and because the exist- 
ing law virtually disfranchised voters 
who were physically infirm. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE ad- 
mitted that the present state of the law 
was very unsatisfactory, but thought it 
very much to be regretted that the Go- 
vernment, having those strong opinions, 
should not before this have brought for- 
ward a measure on the subject. He 
thought this present proposal of the Go- 
vernment would press with great hard- 
ship upon the poorer class of candidates. 
It would be used as a means of extor- 
tion, for every voter would claim his 
right to be carried to the poll. Much 
unnecessary expense would be caused by 
the measure. He thought that was a 
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very fair reason against such a change. 
He thought that in the experience of 
the last few years there was enough to 
justify the House in maintaining the pro- 
hibition against the use of conveyances 
at elections. It had been asked, why 
prohibit a thing which was innocent in 
itself? He replied that there was the 
ground of public expediency in favour 
of prohibiting a law which was in itself 
innocent, just as they prohibited colours 
and flags, and some of the parapher- 
nalia of elections, which, though inno- 
cent in themselves, were capable of lead- 
ing to abuse. It was very much to be 
regretted that the Government had 
brought this measure forward on the 
very eve of the Election, and under cir- 
cumstances which made it impossible 
fully to take the sense of the House on 
the subject. It had been said that the 
present law was condemned in a con- 
siderable number of cases; but the 
House ought to be informed to what ex- 
tent. They could only gather that know- 
ledge either from a full House, such as 
there was not at present, or from a 
Committee of Inquiry, which might 
fairly take up this and several other 
questions with regard to the procedure 
at elections. He thought that the Go- 
vernment ought fully to look into the 
case against the objectionable clause of 
this Bill, and, at least, postpone it till 
next Parliament, when it could be better 
considered. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON re- 
marked that the Solicitor General had 
laid great stress on the importance of 
assimilating the practice in counties and 
boroughs as to conveying voters to the 
poll. If Her Majesty’s Government 
were so anxious to assimilate the posi- 
tions of the borough and county voters, 
they could not do better than assimilate 
the county franchise to the borough 
franchise. They had always opposed 
that measure, and he could not under- 
stand why they should want assimila- 
tion on one point and not on another. 
If the law was to be altered, it should 
be altered in the opposite direction from 
that proposed by the Government. The 
privilege of conveying voters to the poll 
should be abolished in the counties as 
well as in the boroughs. He had some 
experience of this matter; and he was 
strongly of opinion that the voters of 
the rural districts in Scotland, at least, 
would very much prefer to convey one 
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another, instead of leaving that duty to 
the candidates. If a candidate in a 
county had the footing he ought to have 
to justify his going to the poll, he could 
have no possible difficulty in getting his 
friends to take their friends to the poll 
in the conveyances which all farmers 
possessed. The proposed law, and the 
law now existing in counties, gave to the 
wealthy candidate an advantage over his 
poorer competitor. He agreed with 
what had been said with regard to the 
improper time chosen for introducing the 
Bill. Either it ought to have been in- 
troduced earlier in the Session, or left 
over till next Session. As for the con- 
tention that the existing law was ab- 
surd, because it was a law without a 
penalty, he asked why the Government 
did not propose a penalty? He did not 
think that that was a reason for passing 
the Bill, which he hoped to see with- 
drawn. 

Mr. STANTON said, that in the bo- 
rough he represented it would be a hard- 
ship to many of the working men if 
they could not be conveyed to the poll. 
Nevertheless, he objected strongly to the 
time and the manner in which this Bill 
was brought forward. It would have 
been better to deal with the subject after 
the General Election. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON thought that, 
as he had said before, the true solution 
of the difficulty about payment for con- 
veyances at elections was to render it 
illegal for any person to receive payment 
in consideration of the letting of a vehicle 
for the purpose of conveying voters to the 
poll. He felt bound to make his protest 
against the way in which the Govern- 
ment were forcing this Bill through the 
House. He had had some opportunities 
of testing public opinion on the matter, 
and he had found that there was a very 
strong feeling against the manner in 
which it was being pushed on, and a very 
strong suspicion as to the motives which 
induced the Government to proceed with 
it under such exceptional circumstances. 
He did not know that they could do 
much more in opposing the Bill; but, at 
any rate, it would go forth to the country 
that there were a number of Members 
who had entered a strong protest against 
it, and who had shown that they were 
determined to oppose the unnecessary 
increase of election expenses to the best 
of their ability. He condemned the action 
of the Government, in pushing the matter 
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forward at the present moment, when it 
was impossible, in the necessarily de- 
serted state of the House, to obtain a 
proper discussion, as most unfair. 

Mr. W. HOLMS expressed his regret 
that the appeal made to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the previous night 
to withdraw the Bill had not been com- 
— with. The Government had brought 

orward this measure in a surreptitious 
manner. They had attempted to force 
it through the House before either the 
country or hon. Members had an op- 
portunity of fully understanding its 
scope. It was printed on Wednesday 
night, and the second reading was pro- 
posed to be taken on the following day. 
The Bill tended to increase the cost of 
elections; and not only so, but it opened 
a door to bribery. The cost of elec- 
tions in large constituencies was simply 
enormous. The mere cost of posting 
election addresses in a constituency of 
48,000 electors amounted to £200. With 
such a fact before them, he asked the 
Government to reflect what the cost of 
an election would be to a candidate if 
he had to pay for conveying voters to 
the poll. One of the difficulties in 
large constituencies was that of getting 
the electors to the poll; and he ven- 
tured to say that difficulty would be 
pred increased if the Bill were passed. 
f they expected to be conveyed to the 
on as a matter of course, they would 
ecome even more apathetic than they 
were at present. If candidates were 
to be saddled with the cost of taking 
voters to the poll, why should they not 
be called upon to pay the voters for 
the time they lost in exercising the 
franchise? One proposition was as 
reasonable as the other. In legalizing a 
corrupt practice, as the Bill proposed to 
do, the Government would be going 
back to the evil practices of the corrupt 
reign of Charles II., when, for the first 
time, the conveyance of voters to the 
poll was paid for by the candidates. He 
protested earnestly against such a mea- 
sure as this being passed. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or txz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought that one im- 
portant consideration was left outof sight 
in this matter. What was the chief ob- 


ject of holding an election? It was to 
collect the sense of the constituencies ; 
and it was, therefore, right and proper 
to take means to enable the largest 
possible number of electors to record 
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their votes. It very often happened 
that there was much difficulty in bring- 
ing workmen to the poll, especially 
when they were employed at a distance 
from home, and consequently from their 
proper polling-places. Of course, it was 
very desirable that men thus situated 
should not be virtually disfranchised. 
Such would be the case if they were not 
enabled to come to the poll by means of 
conveyances; unless, indeed, they choose 
to sacrifice either the whole ora part of a 
day’s pay. They ought to bear that in 
mind, and consider how these persons 
could best come up to the poll and exer- 
cise their franchise. That, however, 
was not the only question, for they had 
also to consider the desirability of main- 
taining the law in its present state. It 
was tolerably clear that a law that was 
constantly evaded, and for the breach of 
which no penalties were assigned, was 
not entirely satisfactory. Then came the 
question in what way it could be altered. 
If they took the Spartan view of the hon. 
and learned Member for Beaumaris (Mr. 
Morgan Lloyd), no doubt they would have 
a distinct policy. The hon. and learned 
Member said—‘‘ Make this a corrupt 
practice ; ” and when he was pressed with 
the argument that, by doing so, the 
House would be giving an advantage 
to those who had friends willing to hire 
carriages, or who had carriages of their 
own to use, he said he was prepared to 
make it illegal for any person to con- 
vey a voter, even in his own carriage. 
Obviously, by adopting such a rule, they 
would make the system consistent; but 
such a law would undoubtedly keep a 
large number of voters from the poll, and 
would probably never be passed by the 
House. However, the Government had 
thought it desirable to have an alteration 
of the law which, at the present time, was 
practically set at nought. It was right 
and proper that the law should be de- 
clared one way or another. It seemed 
impossible to make the conveyance of 
voters to the poll a corrupt practice, 
and the only course open was to repeal 
the prohibition against it. It was always 
objectionable to have a law which was 
evaded with impunity. There were 
several arguments in favour of the al- 
ternative they had adopted. It was very 
doubtful whether the Bill would increase 
the expense of elections. That which 
was done clandestinely was in general 
done more expensively than what was 
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done openly and legally. It was ex- 
rower that in elections expenses should 

e incurred through the election agent, 
and that a candidate who wished to con- 
duct his election purely should be able 
to say—‘‘I will pay nothing but the ex- 
penses properly passed through the elec- 
tion agent.” As things were at present, 
the item for the conveyance of voters was 
not a regular or legitimate part of an 
election bill; and he believed it would 
be far better to alter the law as the 
Government proposed. He did not 
know whether the law was now evaded 
in Scotland; but under the Bill it would 
not be compulsory to engage carriages 
to take voters to the poll. Their Scotch 
friends could still conduct elections in 
their own way. 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, it was useless to attempt to argue 
a question of this kind when there was 
no House to argue it before, only ‘a 
remnant of the House being now present. 
There was no doubt that what the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had stated was 
true, and that it was desirable the sub- 
ject should be decided one way oranother, 
as the law was now constantly being 
evaded, and it was undesirable that such 
a state of things should continue. But 
by whom ought the matter to be de- 
cided? It ought to be decided by the 
House of Commons, and by a full House 
of Commons. At that moment, however, 
while the Government were pressing the 
Bill forward, the settlement of the ques- 
tion one way or the other depended en- 
tirely on the opinions of the few Mem- 
bers who might chance to be present. It 
was generally understood, when the Dis- 
solution of Parliament was announced, 
that no Business of any important cha- 
racter would be taken. He knew that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave it 
to be understood that this Bill would be 
proceeded with ; but it was not generally 
known what the nature of the proposal 
would be. Now, he could not help ask- 
ing the question why, if the Government 
attached so much importance to the Bill, 
they had not introduced it earlier in the 
Session? The subject was not very com- 
plicated; but itmade several considerable 
changes in the law which ought not to 
have been proposed just at the end of 
the Session. Those changes would 
inevitably tend to increase the practice 
of hiring vehicles, and, in consequence, 
the expenses of elections. That fact 
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alone was a sufficient reason for taking 
the opinion of the whole House ; and he, 
therefore, regretted that the Government 
roe felt it their duty to proceed with the 

ill. 

Mr. MILBANK said, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer told the House 
that the Government were trying to do 
all they could to collect the sense of the 
constituencies. On that (the Opposition) 
side, they had tried to do so by getting 
an extension of the hours of polling. 
Representing a county 80 miles long by 
50 broad, and with 47 polling-places, he 
had had a good deal of experience in 
bringing voters to the poll, and he knew 
there was a great deal of difficulty in 
doing so, because many held back to the 
last merely from a desire of being carried 
to the poll. He trusted that after the 
next Election a Liberal Parliament would 
come in, and that they would then pass, 
not a’ retrograde Bill, but one which 
should be for the benefit of the whole 
country. 

Mr. MELDON considered that before 
the House divided upon the question it 
should take notice that the candidates 
had been already fixed and determined 
upon. Candidates trying to get into 
Parliament always considered the ex- 
pense; and, at the present moment, 
there were no candidates trying to get 
into Parliament who had not considered 
how much it would cost them to enter 
the House. It seemed to him, therefore, 
very unfair that now at the last moment 
without Notice, and when the House 
was utterly unfit to pass an opinion, the 
Bill should be forced upon them. The 
purpose of the Bill was clearly not in 
the interest of the candidate generally ; 
but what its precise object was he failed 
to see at present. The point he had men- 
tioned was one, however, of considerable 
weight; and for it and other reasons he 
considered the Bill should not be forced 
upon the present Parliament. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 82; 
Noes 55: Majority 27.— (Div. List, 
No. 43.) 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 
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Clause 2 (Repeal of s. 36 of 30 & 31 
Vict. 102, as to payment of expenses of 
conveyance of voters to the poll). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 19, after “1867,”’ to insert ‘‘and 
the twenty-fifth section of ‘ The Representation 
of the People (Scotland) Act, 1868,’ and the 
twelfth section of ‘The Representation of the 
People (Ireland) Act, 1868.’ ’’ — (Mr. Solicitor 
General.) 


Mr. W. HOLMS, in moving, as an 
Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, to leave out ‘“‘and the twenty- 
fifth section of ‘The Representation of 
the People (Scotland) Act, 1868,’ ’’ said, 
that the object of the Amendment was 
to exclude Scotland from the provisions 
of the Bill. He believed he was speak- 
ing on behalf of the Representatives of 
Scotland generally when he ‘said that 
they had no desire to be included in the 
Bill. They were not in the habit of 
violating the law, and candidates for 
Parliamentary honours were not in the 
habit in election contests, even in large 
constituencies, of employing conveyances 
to take voters to the polling-places. He 
ventured to take this opportunity of 
saying that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
he stated that it was desirable to bring 
the electors to the poll, and to endeavour 
to find the best means of doing so, was 
quite correct ; but that was no justifica- 
tion for the employment of cabs and 
carriages in boroughs. He had no ob- 
jection to the use of carriages in coun- 
ties, or in boroughs which, from their 
extent, were like counties; but he failed 
to see the slightest ground for their em- 
ployment within those boroughs where 
the distance from the voter’s residence 
to the poll was not excessive. He, there- 
fore, begged to move the Amendment 
which stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, to amend the 
said Amendment, by leaving out the 
words, “and the twenty-fifth section of 
‘The Representation of the People 
(Scotland) Act, 1868.’"? — (Mr. W. 
Hoims.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
said Amendment.” 


Mr. ANDERSON had entertained 
some hope that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, when he saw so very thin a 
state of the House as that which now 
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prevailed—when the House itself was 
practically more than half dissolved, and 
when no less than 55 Members had voted 
against going on with the measure at all, 
feeling as they did so strongly the un- 
fairness of forcing it upon the House at 
this late period of the Session—would 
not have proceeded further with the Bill. 
He appeared to be disappointed in that 
expectation, since it had been concluded 
to go on with the Bill. Seeing that the 
right hon. Gentleman had done so, he 
(Mr. Anderson) must be allowed to say 
that no ground had been shown for ex- 
tending the provisions of this nefarious 
Bill to Scotland. Scotland, as was 
shown by all hon. Members who had 
spoken, did not at present practice any 
infringement of the law. Therefore, 
there could be no reason why the House 
should introduce into Scotland a pro- 
vision to legalize a practice which did 
not exist now in any part of Scotland. 
There might be less to be said on behalf 
of England; but if the conveyance of 
voters was so largely practised at the 
present moment in the English borough 
elections, and the law was universally 
evaded, the best way of dealing with 
the question would be, not to repeal the 
law, but to attach a penalty to its in- 
fringement. He regretted that the 
Chanceilor of the Exchequer shoul: have 
selected this moment, when Parliament 
was about to expire, for proposing to 
make legal what the law declared to be 
illegal. He certainly did not know a 
single reason why the Scotch constituen- 
cies should be compelled to make use of 
conveyances. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said there was no compul- 
sion, but that the constituencies could 
still abstain from employing cabs if they 
liked. No doubt that was so; but it 
implied a general abstention which could 
only be obtained by universal agree- 
ment on the part of the candidates, be- 
cause if one candidate adopted this ne- 
farious practice the others must neces- 
sarily doso. Therefore, when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exehequer said there was 
no compulsion, he did not give a correct 
view of the case. He trusted that the 


Government would accept the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Paisley 
(Mr. W. Holms), and exempt Scotland 
from the operation of the Bill. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH drew 
the attention of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to this very important fact — 
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that almost every Scottish Member in 
the House had voted against the Bill in 
the last division. It would be an extra- 
ordinary thing to thrust upon Scotland 
a measure to which it was totally op- 
posed. He trusted that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would, even at this 
last moment, leave out Scotland if he 
was determined to go on with the Bill. 

Stir GEORGE CAMPBELL believed 
that the Government had had a great 
deal of trouble during the last two or 
three Sessions with the Irish Home Rule 
Members. If they wanted to create a 
strong Home Rule feeling in another 
part of the Kingdom they could not do 
better than persevere with this clause, 
which was to force upon the people of 
Scotland a principle that was repugnant 
to their feelings. It was opposed by 
every Member present who had a seat 
for Scotland, and by some of those who 
had voted for the Bill. Ifthe right hon. 
Gentleman wished to make progress with 
the Business of the House, it would be 
wise to make the small concession now 
asked for on behalf of Scotland. 

Mr. E. JENKINS hoped that Her 
Majesty’s Government would re-consider 
the matter. He joined with the other 
Scotch Members in impressing upon the 
Government the inadvisability of making 
this addition to the Bill. The measure 
was bad enough before; but the proposal 
now submitted to the Committee would 
make matters much worse. It was pro- 
posed to tie down the high principles of 
Scotland and its electoral morality; and 
he thought the Scotch Members were 
justified in resisting and protesting 
against any such attempt. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said just now 
that the object of the Bill was to give 
an opportunity of taking what was called 
the sense of the community; and the 
right hon. Gentleman used this argu- 
ment, which it was only worth while to 
consider because it came from the Minis- 
terial Bench, that because there was an 
existing evasion of the law the law ought 
to be abolished. Were they to abolish 
every law in regard to which there was 
a persistent evasion? There were laws 
against stealing that were not always 
obeyed, and there were laws against 
murder that were persistently evaded. 
Were they, then, to legalize theft and 
assassination? He had never yet heard 
that argument used—although, perhaps, 
the time might come when it would be 
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used by a Conservative Ministry—as a 
motive for changing the law. The pro- 
posal now made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was to repeal the law because 
it was evaded; and the Scotch Members 
seemed to be almost the only Members 
left who were in favour of purity of 
election. [An hon. Memser: No.] 
Well, he would not exactly say that, 
but would modify the assertion, and 
would say that the Scotch Members were 
the only Members now left who were in 
favour of extreme purity of election— 
that extreme purity of election which 
enabled them to say that in no borough 
of Scotland whatever was it the habit to 
convey the voters to the poll, nor was it 
desirable that that practice should be 
resorted to. He thought Scotland had a 
very strong claim to be left out of the 
Bill; and he put it strongly to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether their 
wishes should not be complied with. 

Mr. BAXTER wished to add his voice 
to the appeal which had been made to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in this 
matter. He believed there was no de- 
sire whatever in Scotland for the appli- 
cation of the Bill to that country. He 
had never heard of any practice in Scot- 
land like that which was adopted in 
England; and he was satisfied that the 
Scotch Members on both sides of the 
House would join in stating that the 
people of Scotland were quite unanimous 
in opinion. He did hope that that being 
the state of matters, and looking at the 
result of the recent division, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would agree 
to the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Paisley (Mr. W. Holms). 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that, of course, it was not 
desirable to have more distinctions than 
they could help in particular parts of 
the United Kingdom ; but, at the same 
time, he fully admitted that there was a 
difference, as far as he was able to learn, 
in the way in which the law was acted 
upon in Scotland andin England. There 
was no doubt that in England the law 
was a mere snare and delusion at present, 
because it was systematically evaded. It 
was really of no use, and was the cause 
of the greatest inconvenience. In Scot- 
land, he was assured, the wording of the 
law corresponded with the general prac- 
tice. Therefore, it was obvious that 
there did not arise the same difficulty 
which rendered it necessary to make this 
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change in England. Therefore, as there 
seemed to be a general opinion on the 
part of the Scotch Members on the sub- 
ject, the Government would be quite 
prepared to recognize that feeling, and 
to accept the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Paisley. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
19, after ‘‘ 1867,” to insert ‘‘ and the 
twelfth section of ‘The Representation of 
the People (Ireland) Act, 1868.’ ’—( Mr. 
Solicitor General.) 


_ Mr.E. JENKINS imagined that, after 
what had justtaken place, the Government 
were now ready to say that they were 
not prepared to go on with the Bill. 
That would certainly be the best means 
of relieving themselves from the extra- 
ordinary nope in which they had been 
placed. The position they had placed 
themselves in was this. They had made 
a concession to Scotland which they were 
not prepared to give to the rest of the 
United Kingdom. Immorality was to 
revail in England, Ireland, and Wales; 
but the law which prohibited it was not 
to be touched in Scotland. He wished 
that the hon. and gallant Member for 
Truro (Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg) would 
get up in his place and answer these 
statements if he was able, instead of 
objecting to them in an inarticulate 
fashion. He would repeat that the 
course pursued by Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment placed them in an absurd and 
anomalous position. He challenged the 
Government, or the hon. and gallant 
Member for Truro, to controvert that 
assertion. Anything that was passed by 
Parliament should be good for the whole 


United Kingdom; but the suggestion. 


now made by Her Majesty’s Government 
was that the law should be continued 
as it stood in regard to one part of the 
United Kingdom, and that it should be 
repealed in regard to another part. 

hat was the difference between the 
borough of Durham and the borough of 
Dundee? The class of voters was the 
same ; the borough was the same size; 
and he saw no reason why, in the one 
case, the voters should be conveyed to 
the poll at the expense of the candidate, 
while, on the other, they should not. 
His own opinion was that the same prin- 
ciple should apply to both. The Solicitor 
General based the Bill upon high moral 
principles. It was rather an unusual 
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thing for a lawyer to do; but the hon. 
and learned Gentleman did it, and the 
Committee had listened to his arguments, 
although not without some surprise. If 
that was so, he wanted to know how the 
Government could escape from the di- 
lemma of encouraging the morality of 
one part of the Kingdom, and aeereag: 
ing it, or, at any rate, throwing cold 
water upon it in another? He did not 
think the hon. and gallant Member for 
Truro would be able to prove anything 
to the contrary. He awaited the hon. 
and gallant Member’s argument with 
considerable curiosity. Personally, he 
thought that the concession made by the 
Government placed the Committee in an 
anomalous position, and that they ought 
not to press the measure further. 

Mr. MONK said, he wished to say a 
few words before they went to a division 
on the clause. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had given way to the appeal 
made to him by the Scotch Members, on 
the ground that the law had, on the 
whole, been carried out satisfactorily in 
Scotland, while he said that it had been 
evaded in other parts of the Kingdom. 
But he did not propose to maintain the 
present law, and make it more stringent, 
and thus to assimilate the law in both 
countries. But he proposed to repeal it 
altogether in the case of England and 
Ireland, and to retain it in the case of 
Scotland. That was a manifest incon- 
sistency; it was scarcely possible to be 
guilty of a greater one, and he was 
astonished to find that a right hon. Gen- 
tleman, occupying a prominent position 
in the Government of the country, should 
come down to that House and say—‘‘ We 
have an election law which has acted 
very well in one part of the Kingdom, 
though it has been evaded in other parts; 
therefore, the best thing we can do is to 
maintain it in Scotland, where it is gene- 
rally observed, but to a it in regard 
to the rest of the Kingdom where it is 
evaded.” The Government acknowledged 
that the law was good for Scotland ; and 
if it was good for one part of the country 
surely it ought to be good for the whole 
of the country. He thought the consti- 
tuencies of the Kingdom would be very 
much astonished, when they read the 
papers to-morrow, to find that the Go- 
vernment had maintained this law for 
Scotland, but were determined to repeal 
it in regard to England. That was the 
state of the case at present; but he 
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merely presented it as a reductio ad 
absurdum. He sincerely trusted that 
the Government would rest content with 
the discussion that had taken place, and 
by withdrawing the Bill, would consent 
to have one general law for the whole of 
the Kingdom. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Harpince GirrarD) could not help 
thinking that the hon. Member for 
Gloucester (Mr. Monk) had paid very 
little attention to the present state of 
the law. The whole law was an anomaly. 
In the counties it remained unaltered. 
The provisions of the present Bill would 
affect only the law in boroughs, and 
would assimilate it to that which existed 
already.in the counties. But in addition 
to the counties, the House of Commons 
had selected certain boroughs in which 
the practice was also permitted, on the 
ground of their extent. The Govern- 
ment had now consented to exempt Scot- 
land from the operation of the clause; 
but they had only done so at the express 
wish of the Scotch ‘Members, who had 
pressed it upon the Government. He 
quite concurred in the opinion that there 
was no necessity for a change in the 
existing law in Scotland. The Govern- 
ment yielded to the appeal made to them; 
and now hon. i. said it was 
illogical and absurd to proceed with the 
Bill, and that they ought not to make 
any change in the law at all. The argu- 
ments which had induced the Govern- 
ment to make the concession were a 
sufficient answer to the view of the 
question now put forward by hon. Mem- 
bers opposite. 

Mr. ANDERSON was sure that all 
the Scotch Members, and all the Scotch 
constituencies, were very much obliged 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
making a concession in their favour; 
but, at the same time, he did not claim 
for Scotland the exclusive purity which 
the hon. Member for Dundee claimed 
for it, and he should be glad to give all 
the assistance in his power to the Mem- 
bers for England and Ireland in oppo- 
sition to the Bill, not merely on Scotch 
grounds, but upon Imperial grounds. As 
a Scotch Member, he was obliged to the 
Government for their concession to Scot- 
land; but, as a Member of the Imperial 
Parliament, he must continue to protest 
against the application of the Bill to 
England and Ireland. He was sur- 


prised that the Irish Members had not 
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made a similar appeal to the Government 
as that which had been made by the 
Scotch Members on behalf of Scotland ; 
but he was unable to say from his own 
experience whether the law was carried 
out in Ireland or not. If the present 
law was carried out in Ireland as well as 
in Scotland, he thought the Irish Mem- 
bers should make a similar appeal to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer asthat which 
had been made on behalf of Scotland. As 
to what the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General had said in regard to the law 
being evaded at present in England, 
there was upon the Paper an Amendment 
to the same clause by the hon. Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) which would 
meet that objection. The object of that 
Amendment was to make the law uniform 
everywhere, and, in order to prevent it 
from becoming an absurdity and an 
anomaly, it proposed to attach a distinct 
penalty to the infringement of the 
statute. He thought the Government 
had placed themselves in a slightly in- 
consistent position by the concession they 
had made, and he thought the best course 
would be to adopt the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Swansea. At the 
same time, as a Scotch Member, he 
thankfully accepted the concession which 
had been made to him. 

Sirk JOHN LUBBOCK said, the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) had 
expressed surprise at the absence ofaclaim 
on the part of Ireland to the same conces- 
sion which had been made to Scotland. 
If the hon. Member had noticed the state 
of the Irish Benches, he would have seen 
why the Irish Members did not object. 
In fact, the Irish Members were occupied 
elsewhere. He believed, however, that 
they objected very much to this Bill; 
and he (Sir John Lubbock), as an Eng- 
lish Member, also wished to-record his 
objection against it. He sheuld be glad 
to know why this Bill was to be forced 
upon the English borough Members 
against the general opinion of the Eng- 
lish borough Members? There might be 
solid and substantial reasons for allowing 
the conveyance of voters in counties ; 
but those reasons certainly did not apply 
in boroughs. If the law was to be 
made equal, the best way would be to 
assimilate that of the counties to that in 
force in the boroughs, rather than that 
the law in the boroughs should be made 
the same as that in the counties. He 
did not see why the English Members 
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should not be treated in the same way 
as the Scotch Members. He thought 
the Bill would add very much to the ex- 
pense of contested elections ; and, intro- 
duced as it was at the last moment in an 
expiring Parliament, the House gener- 
ally had good reasons for entering a 
strong protest against the way in which 
they had been treated. The Bill had 
been sprung upon the House as a com- 
plete surprise. He had hoped, when the 
division showed there was so large a 
minority against the principle of the Bill, 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
have given way. Such a course would 
have been appreciated in the country ; 
and, even now, he would make an appeal 
to them not to press the Bill against the 
strong general wish that had been ex- 
pressed. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN really 
thought that the way in which the Go- 
vernment were forcing the Bill through 
the House was scarcely decent. He was 
not affected by the Bill, because he was 
a county Member; but, inasmuch as the 
expense of the conveyance of voters in 
counties frequently amounted to half 
the entire cost of an election, he thought 
the practice ought to be made illegal in 
counties. The hon. and learned Solicitor 
General had agreed to the exemption of 
Scotland, because, he said, Scotland was 
so pure and so moral; but there were 
many townsin Wales which were quite as 
pure as any in Scotland, and, therefore, 
when the proper time came, he should 
require to have that exemption extended 
a great deal farther. In point of fact, 
he wished to see no such invidious dis- 
tinction made between different parts of 
the Kingdom, and he should give his 
vote in favour of making the law of 
England and Wales the same as that of 
Scotland and Ireland. 

Mr. DILLWYN joined in the appeal 
to the Government that they would re- 
consider the question. He put it to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
the pressing on of this Bill was not a 
breach of an implied understanding ? 
He could not but think that was so. 
At the beginning of the Session the 
Government brought in a Resolution to 
stop obstruction. They were extremely 
disappointed, and read the Opposition 
a lecture, because they did not oppose 
the Resolution, and they did not know 
what todo. The action of the Govern- 
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Opposition to fight them in view of the 


Dissolution. Well, the Dissolution was 
announced, and the Opposition were 
well pleased, and promised to give the 
Government every facility to transact 
and get through the ordinary Business 
of the Session. But that was upon the 
understanding that that Business should 
be winding-up Business, and not taking 
up new matters. They did give every 
facility for the passing of necessary 
Bills; but they never expected to be 
called on to repeal an important clause 
in a former Act of Parliament as was 
now proposed. When the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said he would take the 
Corrupt Practices Bill, no one knew that 
he meant anything of that kind; they 
thought it was a Bill of a different 
nature. He, therefore, did hope that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would see 
the fairness of this appeal. The right 
hon. Gentleman had given way to the 
Scotch Members, of whom a good many 
happened to be present, and he had also 
given way to Ireland. Now he was 
asked to exempt Wales, and his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Osborne Morgan) 
said they were pure in Wales. He 
hoped they were, and he saw no rea- 
son for retaining Wales within the 
operation of the Bill; but he wished to 
join in a general appeal. If the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer made one ex- 
ception after another, where would he 
stop? He had not heard the English 
Members; they were not there, they were 
scattered all over the country, they did 
not know the nature of the Bill. The 
constituencies did not know, and had 
had no opportunity of expressing, an 
opinion upon the measure. It was too 
large a question to be carried through 
in the last week of a dying Parliament, 
and it was a breach of an implied un- 
derstanding to proceed with it. He re- 
spectfully urged the Government to 
notice the appeals which had been made 
to them, including that of the noble 
Lord (the Marquess of Hartington) on 
the previous evening; and he pointed to 
the large and important minority in the 
last division as an additional argument 
for withdrawing the Bill. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) had spoken of 
an implied understanding; but he 
wished to remind the hon. Member, 
that on the day on-which he men- 
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tioned the Dissolution, he stated what 
Business the Government hoped to pro- 
ceed with, and he expressly mentioned 
this Bill as being one that they thought 
they could and should proceed with. 
Not only so, but he took occasion to 
refer to some observations previously 
made bythe hon. Baronet the Member for 
Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) as to the 
importance of dealing with the question ; 
and he said that as the Bill which the 
Government first introduced could not 
deal with that question, it would be 
withdrawn, and another Bill would be 
introduced. Therefore, the attention of 
the House was from the first directed to 
the fact that the Government did intend 
to deal with the subject; and as the 
subject was one with which the House 
was familiar, there was no ground for 
saying that they had been taken by 
surprise. As to the other question 
which had been raised, the hon. Mem- 
ber said the Government admitted that 
the Scotch boroughs were pure, and 
Wales was also pure. No doubt, both 
those statements were quite true; and 
he would go further, and say the Eng- 
lish constituencies were also pure; but 
the broad distinction between the Eng- 
lish practice and the Scotch practice 
with regard to the conveyance of voters 
was this—that in the great majority of 
large boroughs in England it was done, 
whilst in Scotland they were assured it 
was not done. There was nothing in 
the law that rendered the conveyance 
of voters a corrupt practice, or imposed 
a penalty upon it; and the provision, 
being simply a prohibition without im- 
posing a penalty, was exceedingly in- 
convenient. It was to get rid of that 
inconvenience that the Government: pro- 
posed to legalize what was practically 
done at the present time. Then they 
were told by the Scotch Members that 
in Scotland the case was different, and 
that the Scotch practice was in confor- 
mity with the words of the law. There- 
fore, there was no occasion to make 
any alteration in order to bring the law 
and practice of Scotland into harmony, 
because they were in harmony already. 
That being so, the Government admitted 
the plea of the Scotch Members. But 
if the present state of things worked 
well in Scotland, it did not work well in 
England, because the difference in prac- 
tice rendered it impossible to meet the 
spirit of the law with regard to the 
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payment of these expenses. Having 
agreed to the wish of the Scotch Mem- 
bers, the Government were now met by 
them in a way which he hardly antici- 
pated, seeing that the Government had 
made what they thought was a graceful 
concession. However, he must not 
complain of ingratitude; he would only 
say that there was reason in the one 
case, and not in the other. 

Mr. ©. S. PARKER said, he did 
feel grateful to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for his graceful concession 
to Scotland, not because he had as yet 
any strong opinion on the merits of the 
question, but because he thought the 
House was not in a position to decide 
it. It had already been pointed out 
that a large number of borough Mem- 
bers were opposed to the Bill, and the 
absence of those hon. Gentlemen on the 
present occasion was attributable to the 
fact that the borough elections would 
come on before the county elections ; 
and, therefore, there was a greater pres- 
sure upon them. When they examined 
the Division Lists, they would probably 
find that a House chiefly composed of 
county Members had been employed in 
deciding a question affecting borough 
Members. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
also, as a Scotch Member, felt grateful 
for the concession made to Scotland ; 
but it seemed to him that if the Scotch 
Members, having gained their point, 
now deserted their English and Irish 
brethren, that would be the height of 
baseness. He was very glad, indeed, 
to give what assistance he could to Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Wales in the matter. 
He wished to add one word as to the 
declaration which was made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at the 
time the Dissolution was announced. It 
was true the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said the Government proposed to 
proceed with the Bill dealing with cor- 
rupt practices, but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not give the House the least 
idea what the nature of the Bill wasto be. 
He did not tell them it was to be for the 
legalization of corrupt practices, and they 
were led to believe that it would provide 
a better tribunal for trying and punish- 
ing such offences. Therefore, he thought 
there was some ground for the charge 
that this was a breach of an implied 
understanding. When the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General said Parlia- 
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ment had already sanctioned payments 
for conveyance in five boroughs, it 
should be added that those boroughs 
were of the nature of counties, because 
the distances to be traversed were con- 
siderable. Besides, Parliament had 
already settled that question. What 
he wished to call attention to was the 
fact that the Amendment related to the 
exclusion of Ireland; and as the Scotch 
Members had previously enjoyed the 
advantage of the sympathy and support 
of the Irish borough Members, he 
thought it only right that, now the 
Irish borough Members had been 
obliged to leave on urgent business of 
a public character, the Scotch Members 
should endeavour to take their part. 
There was scarcely a single Irish 
borough Member left in the House; 
and, therefore, he hoped that the Go- 
vernment would consent to drop the 
clause relating to Ireland. He hoped 
that Ireland, as well as Scotland, was 
pure ; but he would remind the House 
that the Irish were an impulsive 
people, and that Irish cars were some- 
what dangerous vehicles. 

Mr. SULLIVAN hoped sincerely 
that the Government would not take 
advantage of the absence of the Irish 
Representatives to persevere in their in- 
tention of bringing Ireland within the 
scope of the Bill. He trusted that, 
having agreed to omit Scotland, they 
would in this case do justice to Ireland. 
The Irish Members were always glad 
to take a share with their Caledonian 
Friends. The House would be aware 
that there were only a few large cities 
and towns in Ireland, and, therefore, 
the conveyance of voters could only 
affect a few places; but, nevertheless, 
he would strongly appeal to the Govern- 
ment to let them alone. There were 
not half-a-dozen Irish Members within 
the Palace of Westminster at that mo- 
ment; and it would create a most pain- 
ful impression if the Government, hav- 
ing acceded to the request of the Scotch 
Representatives, should, in the absence 
of the Irish Representatives, not deal 
in a like manner with Ireland. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) observed, that 
representations were pretty generally 
made to him officially by Irish Repre- 
sentatives with reference to Bills which 
they did not like. Last night there 
was a case in point, when two Irish 
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Members pressed upon him the undesir- 
ability of proceeding with the Local 
Courts of Bankruptcy (Ireland) Bill; 
but he was bound to say that not a 
single representation had been made to 
him on the part of any Irish borough 
Members that they opposed this Bill. 

Mr. SULLIVAN remarked that Ire- 
land was not in the Bill. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grssoy) replied, that 
the hon. Member did not speak fora 
borough, and, therefore, he would re- 
peat the statement which he had made. 
He knew that there was in some of the 
large boroughs a good deal of laxity ; 
but there might be no objection to legi- 
timatize payments for conveying voters 
to the poll. 

Mr. SULLIVAN would ask the right 
hon.and learned Gentleman whether Ire- 
land was mentioned in the Bill at all? 
He knew very well that it was not, and, 
therefore, how could he expect that 
Irish Members would appeal to him 
with reference to a Bill which did not 
include Ireland? It was now sought to 
bring Ireland in, and that mace the 
matter inconceivably worse, because it 
would be in the nature of a surprise. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, the alle- 
gation of surprise was rather a doubtful 
point. The hon. Member knew very 
well that if Ireland was not expressly 
excluded from an Act of Parliament, it 
must be taken to be included. 

Mr. ERRINGTON said, an appeal 
had been made to the Irish Members to 
express their opinions on the subject. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Maid- 
stone (Sir John Lubbock) had clearly 
shown why the Irish Borough Members 
were silent, and he did not think that that 
silence could be very well construed into 
consent. The reason given for their 
silence was the very strongest reason 
why the Government should leave Ire- 
land out of the Bill. It would be a 
very extraordinary step on the eve of 
a General Election, when everybody was 
anxious to be away on important busi- 
ness, to make such an important change 
as the Government proposed. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland had referred to the 
representations made to him against 
Irish Bills being forced on at this period, 
and perhaps the measure now in ques- 
tion was even more important, because 
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it bore directly upon the elections 
themselves. He was grateful to the 
Scotch Members for their support, and 
he was sure that had the Irish Members 
realized at an earlier period the magni- 
tude of the change that was to be made 
in the electoral law, they would not have 
left the duty of opposing it in the hands 
of their Scotch Friends. They were no 
more in favour than were the Scotch Mem- 
bers of a Bill whose effect would be to 
legalize corruption at borough elections. 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE thought the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland was wrong in speaking of 
the Amendment put down by the hon. 
and learned Attorney General as a mere 
drafting Amendment, and in stating 
that if Ireland were not expressly men- 
tioned, the Bill would necessarily apply 
to Ireland. The fact was that the sub- 
stantive part of the Bill was a measure 
to repeal a part of the Representation of 
the People Act. 1869; but that Act ap- 
plied only to England, and, therefore, 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General was necessary in order 
to repeal the same clause of the Repre- 
sentation of the People (Ireland) Act. 
The Amendment was only put upon the 
Paper yesterday, and, therefore, the 
Irish Members had not had an oppor- 
tunity of understanding that it was in- 
tended by the Government. They had 
had no Notice whatever, they were ab- 
sent, and it was totally contrary to all 
precedent to apply, at a moment’s No- 
tice, for a clause of that importance. 
Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY hoped the 
Government would accede to the num- 
ber of appeals that had been made to 
them, and would leave Ireland out of 
the Bill. It was a very extraordinary 
thing, on the face of it, that when any 
portion of the old system of electoral 
corruption had been got rid of, the Go- 
vernment should find any possible ex- 
cuse for attempting to re-enact it. 
Surely, if they wished to give more 
license, this was hardly the time to bring 
about such a change. The absence of 
the Irish borough Members had been 
explained, and he believed that there 
was only one, the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell), anywhere 
near the House, and he had already 
spoken strongly against this measure. 
The idea that the Scotch Members were 
somewhat ungrateful because, when they 
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Bill, they would not abandon England 
and Ireland, was absurd. A concession 
of that kind, with such a reservation, 
would become not so much a concession 
asa bribe. It would be tantamount to 
saying—‘‘ You are strong, you can have 
your way; but we shall want from you 
as a condition of your own exemption, 
that you allow us to force this objec- 
tionable system on England and Ireland 
and Wales.”” He was very much obliged 
to the Scotch Members for their stead- 
fast opposition to the Government pro- 
posal. If the Government wanted equal- 
ity, let them attain it by levelling down 
the system of corruption, and getting rid 
of it altogether, instead of levelling up 
so as to reproduce a corruption which 
had been thought to be abolished. He 
earnestly hoped the Government would 
press the matter no further. If it were 
forced upon Ireland, it certainly would 
create great surprise and indignation 
when it became known. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, he must object to a phrase, 
which he used rather playfully than 
otherwise, being made such serious use 
of. When he said the Scotch Members 
were not grateful, he did not mean to 
imply that hon. Members who objected 
to the Bill should waive their objections 
to it, because he had agreed to the ex- 
emption of Scotland. He wished to 
point out to the House what the real ac- 
tion of the Government in this matter 
had been. In the first instance, what 
the Government proposed to do was to 
bring in a Bill for the continuance of 
the Parliamentary Elections and Cor- 
rupt Practices Act. They introduced 
a mere Continuance Bill, and when 
it had been introduced, the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke), who took great in- 
terest in those questions, expressly 
challenged them upon the question whe- 
ther they did not intend to deal with the 
subject of conveyance of voters. The 
hon. Baronet pointed out, and many 
other hon. Members for English boroughs 
supported him, that the subject was in 
a position in which it was most incon- 
venient that it should be left. That re- 
lated to England, and the reason why it 
was inconvenient was that the practice 
in the large boroughs of England was 
different to the wording of the law. That 
being so, he proposed to withdraw the 
Bill which had then been introduced, 
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and to bring in another which would 
deal with the question before the Disso- 
lution ; and he expressly stated that it 
would deal with the question which the 
hon. Baronet had drawn attention to. 
He most distinctly drew attention to it; 
and if the hon. Baronet were only now 

resent, he was quite certain the hon. 

aronet would confirm his recollection 
of what took place when the hon. Baro- 
net acceded to the proposal with his 
usual courtesy. Well, the Bill was in- 
troduced in a form which he did not par- 
ticularly remark at the time would have 
bo only to England, for it dealt 
only with the English Act. That point 
was afterwards observed, and Amend- 
ments were put down by the hon. and 
learned Attorney General to carry it 
over the whole of the United Kingdom. 
It was certainly possible, and, indeed, 
not improbable, that the point which 
did not seem to have attracted the 
same attention in Ireland that it had 
attracted in other parts of the United 
Kingdom might have escaped the at- 
tention of the Irish Members, who 
might not have been aware that the Bill 
was intended to apply to Ireland. At 
all events, it was quite certain that there 
had been no interest felt in the matter 
in Ireland. No representations of any 
sort had been made, and the point seemed 
to be one of comparatively little urgency 
or importance there. He would remind 
the Committee that the Bill was, in its 
nature, of a temporary character. It 
only proposed to continue the Parlia- 
mentary Elections Act to the end of the 
year 1881; but it was important in this 
respect that, in regard to this particular 
question of the conveyance of voters, it 
contained a provision which was intended 
to apply to the Elections that were imme- 
diately at hand. There were strong 
reasons for passing such a clause with 
regard to Ireland. Those reasons had 
been shown not to exist in the case of 
Scotland—at all events, to the same ex- 
tent—and there was no reason particu- 
larly to believe that they existed to the 
same extent in Ireland; and the Go- 
vernment would be quite prepared to 
allow this Amendment of the Attorney 
General’s, which was a post facto Amend- 
ment, to be withdrawn, and to confine 
the Bill to the case of England. [4 
laugh.| Well, hon. Gentlemen might 


laugh; but the Bill was intended to meet 
a difficulty, which was not a theoretical, 
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but a practical difficulty. The practice 
they complained of largely existed, and 
he ventured to say that a large number 
of hon. Gentlemen had been systemati- 
cally in the habit of resorting to that 
which would be made legal by this Bill. 
The question of purity was absolute 
nonsense; and when it was said that 
this was a Bill which implied that they 
were to have more corruption in England 
than in other parts of the United King- 
dom, he said that was unmitigated and 
undiluted nonsense. There was no doubt 
whatever that the practice of the con- 
veyance of voters was one which was 
perfectly reconcilable with the utmost 
purity of election. The Government 
would now withdraw the Amendment, 
and adhere to the Bill in the form in 
which it was originally introduced. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON remarked, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
the objection that the Bill would act 
against the purity of election was pure 
and unmitigated nonsense. Now, he 
(Mr. H. Samuelson) was perfectly certain 
that it would open a door to corruption, 
and in a great number of boroughs it 
would enable pressure to be put upon 
the owners of vehicles, and enable candi- 
dates to bribe them by hiring their con- 
veyances. If he might use an expression 
not much stronger than that used by the 
right hon. Gentleman, he would say 
that it was disgraceful on the part of the 
Government to persist in thrusting such 
a Bill down the throats of an unwilling 
Parliament, against the declared wishes 
of almost every borough Member who 
had spoken. The unfairness of the course 
adopted by Government was manifest, 
when hon. Members considered how im- 
possible it was to obtain a proper ex- 
pression of opinion on the subject in the 
then deserted condition of the House. 
Speaking for himself, he might say that 
he had had occasion to gather the opinion 
of more than one or two constituencies 
upon the subject since it had been before 
the House ; and he could unhesitatingly 
affirm that public opinion was strongly 
against the proposal. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman had told them something 
that required a little investigation. He 
said that the Bill was only a temporary 
measure ; but he quite forgot that to re- 
peal a section of an Act of Parliament 
was not a temporary measure, but a 
statute intended to remain in force per- 
manently. He (Mr. H. Samuelson) pre- 
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sumed that a clause once repealed stood 
repealed—not temporarily, but for all 
time—unless it were re-enacted by anew 
law. Nobody objected to the continu- 
ance of the Act which the Bill proposed 
to continue; but what they did object to 
was having forced upon England a pro- 
vision which was not considered proper 
for Scotland and Ireland. He asked the 
Government to go one step further in 
their concessions, and to withdraw the 
clause altogether. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he must point 
out to the Committee that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had expressed his wish to with- 
draw the Amendment now before it. 
That was an Amendment containing a 
proposal to include in the Bill the case 
of Ireland. If the Committee were de- 
sirous of continuing the discussion upon 
the case of England, it would probably 
be found the most convenient course to 
withdraw the Amendment in the first 
instance. 

Mr. MONK said, he desired to say a 
word or two with regard to the with- 
drawal of Ireland from the operation of 
the clause. Scotland had already been 
withdrawn from the operation of the 
Bill. Ireland was now to be withdrawn 
also, and England and Wales were alone 
to be affected. Under these circum- 
stances, he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer what was the necessity for the Bill 
at all? It was not the 2nd clause of 
the Bill that was wanted. No clause of 
the Bill was wanted. The Corrupt 
Practices Act was in force until the end 
of the year, and there would be ample 
time, when the new Parliament met, to 
consider the whole question; and what- 
ever Government happened to be in 
Office, it would become its duty to bring 
in the Bill which the present Govern- 
ment were on the point of introducing 
a week ago. The effect of this clause, 
in regard to England would be, as it 
would have been in the case of Ireland 
and Scotland, to increase the expense of 
elections. It was all very well to say 
that the law was in some cases evaded ; 
but if they legalized the payment of 
these expenses, the result would be that 
they would prevent a large number of 
candidates from coming forward, who 
would be unable to bear the enormous ex- 
penne that would be put upon them by 
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poll. As the hon. Member for Frome 
(Mr. H. Samuelson) had just stated, it 
would act as a bribe to many cab-owners 
and livery-stable keepers. It would be 
necessary for the candidates to engage 
every vehicle, not only in the town, but 
in the neighbourhood. It was a move- 
ment in the wrong direction ; it was a 
movement that would prevent a poor 
man from having a seat in that House. 
He confessed that he was astonished the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should persist in endeav- 
ouring to force the Bill, at this period of 
the existence of Parliament, down the 
throats of hon. Members, when he had 
been obliged to give way with regard to 
Scotland and Ireland. He hoped that 
not only would the Amendment be with- 
drawn, but that the Bill itself would be 
withdrawn with it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. DILLWYN moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 1, line 19, after ‘ shall,” 
to leave out the remainder of the Clause, 
and insert— 

“Be read with the addition of the words, 
‘on proof that any such illegal payment shall 
have been made, the person or persons having 
made, or in any way authorized such payment, 
shall be liable to be convicted before any Court 
of Summary Jurisdiction, and on conviction 
such Court shall be empowered to award the 
punishment of a fine of five pounds for each 
such offence.’”’ 


Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, he had 
an Amendment which would come be- 
fore that which had been placed on the 
Paper by the hon. Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn). He proposed, in page 
1, line 19, to move, after the word 
‘‘ repealed,’’ to insert the words ‘‘ except 
as regards Wales.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the Amend- 
ment suggested by the hon. Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) would 
come before that. He was bound to 
say that he had considered with very 
great care the question submitted to 
the Committee in that Amendment, 
and it appeared to him that the effect 
of the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea, if it were adopted, 
would not merely be to annul the object 
of the Bill; but that, practically, the 
ultimate. effect of it would be. to reverse 
it. When the House sent a Bill to a 
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Committee for the express purpose of 
having its clauses considered, to reverse 
the object of the Bill and to send back 
to the House a measure which carried 
out exactly opposite objects, would be 
irregular. It was open to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea to raise the question he 
was desirous of dealing with on the Re- 
port of the Bill, because that would be 
considered by the House itself, and the 
House would be its own master. It 
certainly appeared to him, that so far as 
the Committee were concerned, they 
were required by the House to consider 
any Bill sent to them in accordance with 
the objects with which it had been sent 
to them by the House. It was open for 
them to modify the propositions con- 
tained in a Bill, or to annul them; but 
it was not open for them to introduce 
an Amendment which would enact 
something in an entirely opposite sense 
to the object of the Bill sent to them. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had told them that 
this clause, as it now stood in the sta- 
tute was adelusion and a snare, and his 
(Mr. Dillwyn’s) object in proposing this 
Amendment was to make the enactment 
which it was proposed to repeal some- 
thing otherwise than a delusion and a 
snare. He had thought that that would 
be a better mode of carrying out the 
object and intention of the Act, than by 
repealing the clause; but if the Chair- 
man said that he was out of Order, he 
would at once bow to the hon. Gentle- 
man’s ruling. He did not think the 
Amendment had the effect which the 
Chairman attributed to it; but if the 
hon. Gentleman thought so, he would 
not press it. 

Mr. E. JENKINS rose to a point of 
Order, and what he was about to say 
would be said with all due respect to 
the Chair. He wished to call attention 
to the fact that this clause proposed to 
change a clause in the Representation of 
the People Act, and that the clause in 
the Representation of the People Act 
was immediately directed to the point 
raised by the hon. Member for Swansea. 
The clause in question said that it 
should not be lawful for any candidate, 
or for anyone on his behalf, at any elec- 
tion, to pay any money on account of the 
conveyance of a voter to the poll, either 
to the voter himself or to any other per- 
son, or for any other person to receive it 
from the candidate, and so on. He 
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submitted very humbly that that clause 
raised the whole question. It was 
raised directly by the Bill before the 
Committee, and his hon. Friend the 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) 
was right in proposing a certain other 
mode of dealing with the question 
that was not laid down by this particular 
clause. The mode suggested in his hon. 
Friend’s Amendment was that penalties 
could be imposed for an infringement of 
the law, instead of repealing the clause 
in the Representation of the People Act. 
He begged to submit that point to the 
consideration of the Chair, and to ask 
if it had not been overlooked—namely, 
that the whole section of the Represen- 
tation of the People Act was dragged 
into discussion ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, that was not 
at all the question before the Committee. 
The Bill proposed to repeal the 36th 
section of the Representation of the 
People Act of 1867. The effect of that 
section of the Act of 1867 was to declare 
a certain practice to be illegal. The ob- 
ject of the present clause was to make 
that practice legal. The proposal of the 
hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) 
was not only to leave the practice illegal, 
but, by amending the clause, to attach a 
penalty tothe illegality, and to affirm the 
opposite of the principle; in point of fact, to 
reverse the principle which it was sought 
by the Bill to affirm. That being so, it 
appeared to him that it was not within 
the functions of the Committee to take 
such a course without the sanction of the 
House. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
no wish to call in question the ruling of 
the Chair; but he ventured to suggest 
whether it would not be competent to 
strike out the words of the clause, and 
then to insert another clause in the 
sense of the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea. The Bill was not con- 
fined to the repeal of this particular 
clause, but had other objects in view— 
namely, to continue the Parliamentary 
Elections and Corrupt Practices Act. 
This was an essential part of that Act, 
and, therefore, it appeared to him that, 
having struck out that particular clause 
repealing this provision of the Corrupt 
Practices Act, they might alter the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act in the sense proposed 
by the hon. Member for Swansea. If 
that were correct, surely the same pro- 
cess could be effected in. any one clause. 
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If it were possible to strike out the 
clause, and then move an Amendment 
in the sense of the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Swansea, surely they 
could do the same thing by one pro- 
cess which they would have power to 
do by two. 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, that the ob- 
servations of the hon. Member for Read- 
ing (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) would have 
great force, if this was one of the sec- 
tions of the Act it was proposed to con- 
tinue; but the Bill simply proposed to 
continue the Corrupt Practices Act, and 
the section affected by the Amendment 
was one of the Representation of the 
People Act which it was not proposed 
by the present Bill to continue. The 
proposal made by the hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) could only be 
considered by the House and not by a 
Committee. The House was entirely 
its own master and could frame its own 
propositions, which a Committee was not 
always at liberty to do. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that, 
looking at the difficulty in which the 
Committee was placed, and the extreme 
importance of discussing the question 
from every point of view, and consider- 
ing the alternative proposal of the hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), it 
became a question whether, instead of 
repealing this provision of the Repre- 
sentation of the People Act, they ought 
not to abandon the Bill altogether. It 
was obvious, by the ruling of the Chair, 
that they were not in a position to dis- 
cuss certain alternatives which ought to 
be before the Committee. The only way 
in which it could be done was, to ask the 
Committee to adjourn, in order that at a 
subsequent stage they might have an 
opportunity of discussing the whole mat- 
ter. In the position they were now in it 
became almost essential to take that 
step. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Bill had been read a 
second time, and its principle had 
thereby been affirmed. The principle 
of the measure was contained in the 
2nd clause, and it was simply wasting 
the time of the House to make such a 
proposal as that which had been made 
by the hon. Member for Reading (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre). 


Amendment (J/r. Diliwyn), by leave, 
toithdrawn. 
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Mr. MORGAN LLOYD moved, the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice, to insert in page 1, line 19, 
after the word ‘‘repealed,” the words 
‘‘ except as regards Wales.” Now that 
Scotland and Ireland were excluded from 
the operation of the Bill, he saw no rea- 
son whatever why Wales also should 
not be excluded. Wales was as distinct 
from England as Scotland and Ireland, 
and for this purpose there would be no 
inconvenience in separating Wales from 
England. With regard to Wales, he was 
able to say that the people there were 
perfectly satisfied with the law as it now 
existed, and, as far as it went, their wish 
was to extend the prohibition rather than 
to repeal it. So far as his experience 
went, and he knew something of Wales, 
there had been no practice in Wales 
that was at all in violation of this enact- 
ment. He believed that what he said 
would be confirmed by other Welsh 
Members present. Under these circum- 
stances, he thought the Government 
ought to agree to exclude Wales from 
the operation of the Bill. The conces- 
sions which had been made in favour of 
Scotland and Ireland equally applied to 
Wales. Therefore, without taking up 
the time of the Committee further, he 
would simply move the Amendment to 
except Wales from the operation of the 
Bill. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
19, at end of Clause, to add the words 
‘‘except as regards Wales.” — (Mr. 
Morgan Lloyd.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
HarpinGE Girrarp) could hardly sup- 
pose that the hon. and learned Member 
for Beaumaris was serious in making this 
proposition. The cases of Ireland and 
Scotland were obviously dealt with se- 
parately, because they were dealt with by 
separate Acts. The complaint made was, 
that as the Bill was originally drawn it 
did not include Scotland and Ireland; 
but with regard to Wales, the hon. and 
learned Member seemed to forget that 
the Bill did include Wales. The Act of 
Parliament, the section of which it was 
proposed to repeal, affected Wales as 
well as England. With reference to 
the Question as to the facts'of the case 
in regard to Welsh elections, he entirely 
disagreed with the hon. and learned Mem- 
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ber. He did not know what the hon. and 
learned Member’s experience was with 
regard to borough elections in Wales; 
but his (the Solicitor General’s) own ex- 
perience was, that in contested elections 
in the boroughs of Wales, the practice 
of conveying voters to the poll in cabs 
and carriages be believed to be the uni- 
versal practice. For that reason, it was 
obvious that the suggested Amendment, 
if it was seriously pressed, was hardly 
worth arguing or discussing. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, his 
hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General, although he had contested a 
Welsh constituency, was certainly not a 
Welshman; while his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Beaumaris (Mr. 
Morgan Lloyd), was not only'a Welsh- 
man, but represented the people of 
Wales. He(Mr. Osborne Morgan) had 
no desire to enter into a wrangle as 
to the facts of the case; his own desire 
in rising had been to point out that there 
was no constitutional reason why Wales 
should not be excepted, or, indeed, why 
Lancashire or Yorkshire, or any other 
part of the Kingdom, should not be ex- 
cepted. There was no question of con- 
stitutional ground at all. The practice 
was not carried out in all that part of 
Wales with which he was acquainted, 
and he was certainly acquainted with a 
very large partofit. The cases of Scot- 
land and of Wales were identically the 
same. The practice was one which, as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had pointed out, 
existed only in England. The right 
hon. Gentleman said, it was the common 
practice in England, and he went so far 
as to charge hon. Members, who sat on 
the Opposition side of the House, and 
who said that it was a question of purity 
of elections, of talking pure, unmitigated, 
undiluted nonsense. He hoped he should 
never hear such language again from the 
right hon. Gentleman. It might be pure, 
unmitigated nonsense. He would not 
enter into that question now ; but what 
he wished to appeal to was the facts of 
the case. He knew a county in whicha 
very rich man was a candidate, and he 
actually bought up the whole of the cabs, 
conveyances, and omnibuses of the whole 
of the county. Was that purity of elec- 
tion? The result was, that the person 
to whom he alluded got the vote of every 
omnibus owner, cabman, and carriage 
owner in thecounty. If this clause were 
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repealed, the same thing would be done 
in every borough. He would ask if any 
hon. Member believed that it would not 
be done? He believed it was done now, 
and if so, was the right hon. gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer justified 
in saying that those who spoke of purity 
of election were talking pure, unmiti- 
gated nonsense ? 

Mr. DILLWYN thought the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should make 
sure of his facts before he spoke of pure, 
unmitigated nonsense. In regard tothe 
remarks which had fallen from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Soli- 
citor General, that hon. and learned 
Gentleman had made a statement that 
was scarcely consistent with the facts. 
He (Mr. Dillwyn) was in a position to 
give evidence upon the subject himself. 
At the last General Election he stood a 
contest in a Welsh borough, and he did 
not employ a single cab at all. He was 
therefore able, personally, to combat the 
facts of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General. His hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Beau- 
maris (Mr. Morgan Lloyd) said that 
Wales was separate and distinct from 
England. That was perfectly true, and 
it was much more separate and distinct 
than either Scotland or Ireland. The 
legislation for Wales was, in many re- 
spects, separate, and it had a different 
set of Turnpike and Road Acts from any 
other part of the Kingdom. There could 
be no question as to Wales being en- 
tirely separate and distinct from Eng- 
land. 

Srr JOHN LUBBOCK said, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had consented to 
except Scotland, because the Scotch 
Members were present to oppose the 
repeal of the clause so far as Scotland 
was concerned. He had also excepted 
Ireland, because the Irish Members 
were not present to oppose it. He wished 
now, as an English Member, to question 
the propriety of continuing to include 
England. During the whole of the dis- 
cussion not a single Member on the other 
side of the House had risen to say a word 
in favour of the Bill. Tke whole de- 
fence of the measure had rested with Her 
Majesty’s Government, who had given 
first one reason, and then another, for 
proposing it. All other Members who 
had taken part in the discussion had pro- 
tested as indignantly as they could 
against it. Under these circumstances, 
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he thought it was unreasonable on the 
part of the Government to press the Bill 
at that particular time. As the hon. Mem- 
ber for Frome (Mr. H. Samuelson) had 
shown, it might be used as an engine of 
corruption. It was a Bill to give a rich 
candidate, in every English borough, a 
great advantage over a poor candi- 
date, and it would also give those candi- 
dates who had had notice of the Billa 
great advantage over those who had had 
no notice, because they might already 
have gone and engaged the cabs. He, 
therefore, hoped that Her Majesty’s 
Government would not insist on pressing 
the Bill. 

Mr.SHAW LEFEVRE said, the ques- 
tion before the Committee now was the 
exclusion of Wales. He ventured now to 
point out that in the division that took 
place a short time ago the Amendment 
was supported by all the Liberal Mem- 
bers. Every Welsh borough, with one 
exception, was represented by a Liberal ; 
and, therefore, the conclusion might be 
drawn that all the Welsh boroughs were 
opposed to the Bill. The Welsh Mem- 
bers who were present were against the 
measure; and it might, therefore, be 
assumed that all the Representatives of 
Wales were against it. Under these 
circumstances, they had a right to ex- 
pect that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, following the example of what had 
been done in the case of Scotland, would 
agree now to exclude Wales from the 
operation of the Bill. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE hoped that no- 
thing of the sort would be done. He 
more than doubted the propriety of ex- 
cluding Scotland and Toalacd, and if 
Wales was to follow, the result would 
be that they would have left out of the 
Bill all those parts of the Kingdom in 
which the distances from the polling 
places were largest. This objection 
would apply strongly in the case of 
Wales, where, in many places, the 
voters had to come from a distance. He 
thought, under such circumstances, that 
it was only right to provide conveyances 
for them. 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN had very 
little doubt that the Bill, if it passed, 
would lead to corruption. Now, they 
objected to be corrupted in Wales. They 
were a very pure and moral people. 
Standing in that very spot last year he 
had had the pleasure of stating figures 
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doubt that the people of Wales were at 
least double as moral as the people of 
England. That could be proved in 
various ways, which, however, he would 
not trouble the House with now, He 
heartily supported the Amendment of his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Beaumaris (Mr. Morgan Lloyd). His 
hon. Friend the Member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Newdegate), who had 
just spoken, stated that the boroughs of 
Wales were of so extensive a character, 
and so scattered, that the conveyance of 
voters to the poll in cabs was a matter 
of necessity. Now, as far as he was 
acquainted with the boroughs of Wales, 
he did not think that description of them 
was a correct one. If his hon. Friend 
would go down to Wales, he (Mr. Vivian) 
would be happy to have an opportunit/ 
of showing him that no such necessity 
existed. In the meantime, he hoped his 
hon. Friend would take his word for the 
fact that such a necessity did not exist. 
He did not forget the extremely close 
fight which his hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General had in a Welsh 
borough at the last General Election ; 
but what the practice was in Cardiff he 
was unable to say. He did know, how- 
ever, that the legalizing of this practice 
might be used as an engine for obtaining 
votes; but whether the system was re- 
sorted to at Cardiff or not he was not 
prepared to say. The borough of Swan- 
sea was quite as large a borough as the 
borough of Cardiff, and there were quite 
as many people in it; yet his hon. Friend 
the Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) 
told them that at the time he fought a 
contest, six years ago, he did not find it 
necessary to employ cabs, and that cabs 
were not employed. Now, why should 
poor Wales have this Bill imposed upon 
it when Wales did not require it? He 
showed, last year, that Wales was far 
more separated from England than 
either Scotland or Ireland. They were 
a far more different people than either, 
and they had no wish for this Bill. He, 
therefore, hoped that his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Beau- 
maris would persist in his Amendment 
and divide the House, if necessary, upon 
the exception of Wales. He was equally 
strong, in a charitable sense, in hoping 
that England might also be excepted 
from the operation of the measure. He 
was certain that if the conveyance of 
voters to the poll were rendered legal it 
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might be used as a very serious engine 
of corruption. 

Mr. SULLIVAN had heard with the 
greatest astonishment the statement of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that he 
did not apprehend that corruption would 
follow from the Bill. He (Mr. Sullivan) 
could assert, from his own experience in 
canvassing at elections, that the Bill 
would have, for its immediate and neces- 
sary result, gross corruption. He could 
relate his own experience in connection 
with a county—not the one he had the 
honour to represent—in which car hire 
was allowed. Formerly, and not very 
long since, the practice was to bribe a 
man by buying a gooseberry bush. A 
candidate went to canvass a voter and 
gave 10 guineas for a gooseberry bush. 
That practice was gone now; but what 
remained? If they canvassed a voter, 
he said, ‘‘ Well, there’s nothing going.” 
“Oh, no! there’s nothing going,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ But I have two sons,” he 
said, ‘‘ fine slips of boys, who should be 
employed at the Committee Rooms. Will 
you engage my boys? Two or three 
guineas a-week will be very acceptable.” 
That was the practice now, and it was 
the mode of corruption that was resorted 
to. He might state what had happened 
to himself. He himself canvassed a man 
who said—‘‘I have got a yoke.” ‘‘ Well, 
I wish you joy of your yoke.” ‘But 
how much am I to get for the use of my 
yoke?” That wascab hire. Let there 
be no disguise about it. They were 
about to open the door to the grossest 
corruption. Every man who, like his 
friend, had a yoke to be hired would ex- 
pect a £5 note for his yoke; and, call it 
what they pleased, legalizing the con- 
veyance of voters in the way now pro- 
posed would simply be opening the door 
to a new system of bribery. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER was sorry that 
he had not been present at the early 
part of the discussion. He found that 
several remarkable things had happened, 
one of which was that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had used much stronger language 
than he was usually in the habit of in- 
dulging in. If Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales were left out, this Bill would 
have an extraordinary look. When, in 
1867, the provision in question was 
passed, it was thought to be a great 
step towards purity of election. Now, 
when the Government was all powerful, 
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and could pass anything they pleased, 
they presented a Bill in which they ad- 
mitted that Ireland and Scotland cared 
more for purity than England did— 
[ ‘No, no!’ ]—well, then, that they cared 
less for the purity of England than they 
did for that of Ireland and Scotland. 
The statement had been made that this 
was a step towards purity ; but it was 
extraordinary that such a statement 
should have been made. They knew in 
a great many of the contested elections in 
England, the practice of employing cabs 
had been disused in consequence of this 
provision, and no one could deny that it 
had worked beneficially. In his own 
borough, in 1874, they had as sharp a 
contest as it was possible to have. The 
constituency was as near as possible 
polled out, from 20,000 to 22,000 record- 
ing their votes out of 24,000, and no 
cabs were employed on either side, and 
he had no doubt the election was better 
conducted in consequence. Of course, 
if this Bill were passed, cabs would be 
employed, and for anyone to maintain 
that to make this change was not going 
back upon the progress they had hoped 
to make towards purity, was one of the 
most inexplicable things he had ever 
heard of. 

Sm HENRY JACKSON ventured to 
say that while the employment of cabs 
was most objectionable, this was not the 
worst part of the Bill, for, speaking 
from his own experience, the payment 
of railway tickets would be a much 
more serious matter. This might lead 
to the paying of wages as well, or the 
giving of compensation to people com- 
ing from a distance, so that allowing 
payment of railway fares was, in his 
opinion, more dangerous than permitting 
the employment of cabs. The employ- 
ment of cabs, in his experience, had 
gone out of fashion, and since 1867 cabs 
had not been employed, and the giving 
of railway tickets to out-voters had been 
discontinued. He knew that any appeal 
of his would be of no avail; but he must 
add his protest to that of the other 
Members who had appealed to the Go- 
vernment. They made a great parade 
of the provisions of the Bill which they 
brought in themselves in 1867, and they 
got great credit for the determination 
to introduce a new system of election. 
It was by them that Judges were sub- 
stituted for the old Committees on Elec- 
tion Petitions, and that increased strin- 
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gency of the election law had been 
introduced. On the whole, the changes 
then made had worked beneficially. He 
did not say that the law had not been a 
good deal in advance of public opinion. 
It had been thought a very hard law, 
and often proved a terror only to those 
who obeyed it; but, during the 13 years 
of its operation, public opinion had been 
growing. The people had become more 
and more used to these restrictions; the 
cost of elections had diminished ; public 
purity had grown ; and it was now very 
much to be regretted that the present 
Government, who so very properly in- 
troduced this amendment in the law, 
should now come to repeal it. The 
House could not but see that the time 
was singularly inopportune. The Go- 
vernment chose their own time for the 
Dissolution, and it might be supposed 
they dissolved at the moment most suit- 
able for their own purposes. They had 
a right to appeal to the people at their 
own time, and he gave them the credit 
of a sincere desire to obtain the real 
opinion of the country. He did not 
think they would hold Office for one hour 
longer than they thought the feeling of 
the country was at their back. But, at 
the last moment, they proposed to 
make an important change in the ma- 
chinery of elections. The Liberal Party 
had appealed to them to let the law 
stand as it was. They appealed to their 
generosity as a Government—to their 
generosity as the Party in power—to 
their generosity as English Gentlemen, 
and they said—‘‘ Do not take advantage, 
at the eleventh hour, of your majority 
to force an alteration in the law which 
will operate prejudicially to the eliciting 
of the true feeling of the country.” 

Mr. E. JENKINS wished to ask the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General a 
question with regard to the statement 
made by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The right hon. Gentleman put 
the argument before the House that 
they were only passing a clause that 
would be of a temporary character; 
but he took it that this was an absolute 
and permanent repeal. He would like 
to know if that was so? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
HarpincE GrrrarD) said, there was some 
doubt whether it was not so; but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was not re- 
ferring to that clause, but to the Corrupt 
Practice Act, which must be renewed. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER remarked, that 
then it would have the effect of being a 
temporary repeal, because it was a re- 
peal of a provision in an Act which 
itself soon expired. He understood the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to say, 
“Yes; it is a temporary provision for 
the next Election.” 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE hoped the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would re- 
ply to the Question of the hon. and 
learned Member for Coventry (Sir 
Henry Jackson), and say whether, while 
he permitted the employment of cabs, he 
would forbid the payment of railway 
fares. There was a difference of opinion 
about cabs ; but he had never heard but 
one opinion as to the payment of railway 
fares. -He thought it would be most un- 
reasonable to re-introduce that practice. 
As the Bill was now drawn, would it 
permit the payment of railway fares 
with respect to boroughs? No answer 
had been given on that point, and he 
thought it ought to have an answer. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
HarpincE Girrarp) said, the repeal was 
a repeal of a specific provision with re- 
gard to the conveyance of voters in cabs. 

Mr. MONK thought the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was wrong. The 
Bill repealed the whole of the 36th sec- 
tion of the Representation of the People 
Act, and in that would be found a pro- 
vision covering the payment of railway 
fares. If they repealed that section, 
they would legalize the giving of money 
to a voter to enable him to obtain a con- 
veyance to the poll. That would opena 
very wide door to bribery. He saw the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had now 
the clause before him, and perhaps he 
would now state whether that was cor- 
rect or not ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Harpince Girrarp) read the clause 
which dealt with conveyance by rail as 
well as by cabs and carriages. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYDasked the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General to inform 
the Committee what provision existed in 
any statute making it illegal to pay the 
railway fares of out-voters, except the 
86th section now read? And, would he 
undertake to tell the House if there was 
any law in existence, once that section 
was repealed, which would prevent any 
candidate paying railway fares ? 

Mr STANTON remarked, that he 
asked the hon, and learned Solicitor 
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General that question the other night, 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman 
stated it would make no difference 
whether the voter was conveyed by car- 
riage or rail. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would now see that 
the repeal of the clause in question was 
not a temporary measure, like the Con- 
tinuance Bill. The continuance of the 
Corrupt Practices Act was a temporary 
measure ; but this repeal of a clause was 
permanent. Now, when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had become convinced 
of that fact, he would see that the ground 
had somewhat changed. He had already 
performed two very graceful acts. He 
first exempted Scotland, then Ireland. 
Now let him exempt Wales. Not a sin- 
gle Welsh Member had asked for this 
Bill. After the right hon. Gentleman 
had performed that third graceful act, 
he would, by easy stages, have arrived 
very near the point which would be the 
most graceful of all, that of abandoning 
the Bill altogether. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, it occurred 
to him that the change involved by this 
clause was much more serious than at 
first appeared. A clear distinction had 
been hitherto maintained between 
borough and county elections. The 
county representation was far more 
general and national than the repre- 
sentation of the boroughs, but this 
clause would tend to undermine that 
distinction. 

Mr. E.JENKINS said, he would move 
to report Progress. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had stated that this 
Bill was of a temporary character, and 
then the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General got up and said—‘‘This part 
of the Bill is not of a temporary cha- 
racter, but the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was alluding to the Corrupt 
Practices Act.” The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was too honourable to take 
advantage of that argument, and he had 
practically admitted that he was under 
the impression that the Bill was only of 
a temporary character. In the circum- 
stances in which the Committee was 
placed, the best way was to report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again,” — (Jr. 
Ldward Jenkins.) 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he must apologize for not 
having perfectly correctly stated the 
effect of the clause in point of repealing 
the Act. What was in his mind was 
this. The Bill they were passing was a 
Bill which was to continue only for a 
limited time. It was, therefore, obvious 
that it would be necessary within that 
time to bring the Act under the re-con- 
sideration of Parliament; and when it 
was again brought forward, that would 
be the time when any further considera- 
tion of this subject might very properly 
take place. He was sorry he fell into an 
error in speaking of the repeal of this 
clause as if it had been part of the 
Corrupt Practices Act itself. But the 
effect would be, as it was proposed that 
this Bill should be passed for a re- 
stricted period, that it would be neces- 
sary before the expiration of the time to 
bring the whole proceeding up for con- 
sideration. The question before the 
Committee, when the Motion to report 
Progress was made, was whether they 
were to exempt Wales from the opera- 
tion of this Bill ? There could be no pos- 
sible ground for making such an exemp- 
tion. The case of Wales was wholly 
different from that of Scotland and Ire- 
land. The representative systems of 
Scotland and Ireland were under sepa- 
rate Acts, and it had been the practice 
of Parliament to deal with them by 
separate legislation. It was not un- 
reasonable to suppose that the attention 
of these countries had not been drawn 
to the effects of this Bill; and in view of 
what had been stated by the Scotch and 
Irish Members, it seemed desirable to 
exempt these parts of the United King- 
dom, and confine the Bill, as originally 
drawn, to England, including Wales. 
It would be quite preposterous, how- 
ever, to exempt Wales. It would only 
be breaking up the Bill piecemeal. He 
did not exactly know upon what ground 
they were asked to report Progress. 
Was it upon the question whether they 
were to confine the Bill to a particular 
part of England and strike out Wales? 
If so, that was a point upon which they 
could make up their minds now. Or, if 
it was upon the question of payment of 
railway fares, then it was open to any 
hon. Member to move an Amendment ; 
but he did not see any reason to sus- 
pend the progress of the Bill on that 
account, . 
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Mr. MUNDELLA remarked, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said it 
would be competent for any hon. Mem- 
ber to move Amendments; but he did 
not say that he would accept them. 
Payment of railway fares would open 
the door to the widest corruption. At 
the recent election at Sheffield, 9,000 
voters were absent, owing to the dis- 
tress in different parts of England. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman le- 
galize the enormous expense which the 
conveyance of such a number of voters 
to the poll would entail? It would mean 
this, that they would turn their boroughs 
into seats for the plutocracy of the 
country. Surely they were not going 
back at this time of day to such a state 
of corruption! It would be open to can- 
didates to pay poor men first-class fares 
as bribes for their votes. He trusted 
the House would not allow the Bill to 
pass without some assurance from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that he 
would accept an Amendment which 
would exempt from repeal that part of 
the clause which referred to the pay- 
ment of railway fares. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
mentioned one reason why they should 
have Progress reported—namely, that 
the Government should have time to 
find out the exact meaning of the clause. 
Even if the Government thought it right 
to pass such an important change with 
regard to the Election, at the very last 
moment, when hon. Members were 
nearly all away, and it was impossible 
to have full discussion, at any rate, they 
ought to be well aware of what they 
were passing, and they should have had 
advice from their legal Assistants which 
could not be contradicted. Perhaps the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solici- 
tor General would allow him to ask him 
this question— Was it, or was it not, the 
case-at that moment, according to the 
law as it stood, that the conveyance of 
voters by railway in boroughs was 
illegal ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Harpince Girrarp) replied, that if a 
person gave any valuable consideration 
to a voter with reference to his vote 
that was by law bribery. If it was to 
induce him to vote, it was not only ille- 
gal, but would invalidate the election. 
If a payment for the actual convey- 
ance of a voter was made, that was only 
illegal under this section, The whole 
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question turned upon what was done in 
bringing in out-voters. In one or two 
eases elections had been invalidated 
through bringing in out-voters, but that 
was because consideration had been 
given to the electors to induce them to 
vote for a particular candidate, But 
where nothing had been done but the 
mere conveying of the voter, or the mere 
payment of the conveyance, that was 
merely made illegal by the 36th section ; 
and the repeal of that section was ./ 
render legal in all boroughs what was 
already legal in counties and in five 
boroughs. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER was sorry that 
he should have to be so persevering in 
this matter. There had been a general 
understanding in the country that the 
conveyance of out-voters by railway in 
county elections was illegal, and that in 
boroughs it was not, and that the same 
general bribery law applied to both. He 
asked, if that impression was or was not 
erroneous ? 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN remarked, 
that what sometimes happened in the 
case of county voters was that an out- 
voter would receive first-class railway 
fare, and would travel third-class, and 
pocket the difference himself. Surely 
that must be regarded as bribery ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
had always understood that in counties 
it was illegal to give actual money to 
voters for the purpose of paying their 
fares from a distance to the poll, but 
that it was not illegal to give them rail- 
way passes. He understood now from 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General, 
that the repeal of this clause would still 
leave it illegal to give money to borough 
voters to come to the poll, but would not 
make it illegal to give them railway 
tickets. Therefore, the repeal of the 
clause would place borough voters in the 
same position as those in counties, and 
would add enormously to the expense of 
borough elections, because it would 
virtually compel candidates to give rail- 
way tickets in order to induce out-voters 
to come to the poll. Therefore, accord- 
ing to the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General, the repeal of the clause would 
place boroughs exactly in the same 
position as counties in regard to voters 
who were residing in out-districts. 

Mr. W.E. FORSTER said, he felt com- 
pelled to ask another Question. It was 
difficult to get atthe exact legal meaning 
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of the clause. He dare say it was his 
own fault entirely ; but he was sorry to 
say he could not understand the exact 
interpretation of the law which had 
been given by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General, es- 
pecially when he compared what the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had said with 
what he had said before. He (Mr. W. 
E. Forster) was not, however, a lawyer, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was not a lawyer; but the right hon. 
Gentleman was certainly responsible 
for the Bill, and he wished to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, before they went 
to a division, to inform the Committee 
whether or not he considered, if they 
passed the clause, they would or would 
not render the conveyance in borough 
elections by railway legal? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXOCHE- 
QUER: In answer to the question, I 
understand that we should. 

Str HENRY JACKSON said, the 
hon. and learned Attorney General on 
this question took a different view from 
that of the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General. It was quite clear that at 
“wae the law was this. In all the 

oroughs except the five excepted ones 
—namely, those agricultural boroughs 
which were supposed to be more like 
counties in their constitution than bo- 
roughs—it was an illegal thing to pay for 
the railway fare of an out-voter, and al- 
though nospecific penalty wasattached by 
statute to the illegality, he apprehended 
there might be ways and means found 


of punishing as a criminal act the illegal | 


thing done. At all events, they were 
in this position. One or two or three 
illegal acts—or, perhaps, even 10 or 12 
—might be overlooked; but still the 
time would come when, if those ille- 
galities were accumulated one upon an- 
other, the Election Judges, rightly 
enough, would consider that they 
could draw the inference that deliberate 
corruption had been committed by the 
systematic infringement of the law. The 
hon. and learned Attorney General had 
said that if this clause went out of the 
Statute Book, it would in the future not 
be illegal to pay the railway fares of 
out-voters. He wished to ask if his 
hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General differed from that view? |The 
Cuancettor of the Excnrquer: Yes. | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
‘“‘Yes.”” They were now considering the 
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Motion to report Progress, and if any- 
thing could justify that Motion, it was 
that the Leader of the House said one 
thing, and the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General said another—or, rather, they 
could not make out exactly what it 
was, the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General did say. At all events, it would 
be only fair to give an adjournment, in 
order that the draftsman of the Bill 
conld be consulted by the Government, 
so that the matter might be looked into, 
and that the law they intended to enact 
for the future might be made practically 
plain. The hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), who 
always supported his Party, but, at the 
same, time always endeavoured to be 
just, had put his finger at once upon 
this discrepancy, and had pointed out 
what might be understood to be the 
rationale of the distinction. In the 
boroughs, according to the Common 
Law, residence was in general the quali- 
fication required. Originally borough 
voters were exclusively freemen; but 
the qualification had been enlarged by 
the addition of householders until it had 
grown to its present dimensions. In 
the counties the qualification was en- 
tirely different, and residence had never 
been insisted upon. As far as the 
boroughs were concerned, the conse- 
quence was that the burgesses lived 
within the borough and voted at their 
own homes. It was quite true that an 
occasional absence would not disqualify 
them from voting, if they chose to 
come up to the poll; but if the House 
allowed this clause to be repealed, they 
would be making a provision which 
would entail upon borough candidates 
an enormous expense for the conveyance 
of out-voters to the poll, and would in- 
cur the danger of introducing still 
greater corruption in the bringing up 
of voters. As far as boroughs were 
concerned, the law was clearly defined. 
Every man who paid a voter did an 
illegal act, and if he did an illegal act, 
he broke the law, and if he broke the 
law he did it his peril. Asa rule, Eng- 
lishmen did not care about breaking the 
law, and candidates generally set their 
faces against breaking it. But the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was now 
going to do what would be at once to 
make legal a thing which, for 13 years, 
had been made illegal at the suggestion 
of his own Party. The opinion on that 
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side of the House seemed to be unani- 
mous, and, with the single exception of 
the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire, no hon. Gentleman on the other 
side of the House, outside the few Gen- 
tlemen on the Front Bench, had conde- 
scended to address the Committee on 
the subject at all. 

Str EARDLEY WILMOT begged 
the hon. Member’s pardon. He had 
spoken upon it. 

Str HENRY JACKSON said, he had 
not the honour of hearing his hon. Friend. 
At any rate, for a considerable period no 
hon. Gentleman on the other side of the 
House had taken part in the discussion 
at all, and there appeared to be some 
difference of opinion on the Front Bench. 
He had never been an Obstructionist 
himself, nor had he taken part in any 
kind of obstruction; but he thought this 
was a most serious matter; and, in his 
opinion, there ought to be an adjourn- 
ment, at all events, in order that the 
question might be more fully considered. 
‘When the proper time came he should 
move the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice; but he thought it would 
be much better if, after a little adjourn- 
ment, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would find himself prepared to say that, 
on the whole, this legislation was intro- 
duced in order to get over the cab diffi- 
culty that was said to exist in the 
boroughs, and was not directed to the 
railway question at all. The most satis- 
factory course would be for the Govern- 
ment to meet the difficulty themselves 
by adding a few words to the clause. 
He had not heard any right hon. Gentle- 
man or hon. Gentleman justify for one 
moment, as a thing to be desired, the pay- 
ment of these railway fares, although 
they had said something about assimi- 
lating the law in the boroughs to that in 
the counties. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
HarpincE GirrarD) was extremely sorry 
that he had not been able to make him- 
self understood to the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. W. E. Forster) ; but 
he had endeavoured, to the best of his 
ability, to explain his view of, the law, 
and he had thought that most hon. 
Gentlemen understood him. The rea- 
son he differed with the hon. and 
learned Member for Coventry (Sir 
Henry Jackson) was this—The hon. 
Member stated that an Election Judge, 
if he came to the conclusion that the 
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law had been persistently disobeyed, 
and that voters had been conveyed to the 
poll, might hold that, although that was 
& corrupt practice, it was not affected by 
the statute. Now, that question had 
deliberately come before the Judges, who 
gave a long judgment on the subject, 
and had pointed out that the operation 
of the clause was not of such a c ter 
as to void the seat. He was sorry that 
it should be understood that, in making 
that statement, no one could discover 
what his view of the law was. He did 
not believe that there was any difference 
of opinion either between himself and 
his hon, and learned Friend the Attor- 
ney General, or his right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
question altogether turned upon the 
use of the word ‘‘conveyance.” If 
they paid money to a voter to induce 
him to vote, and the man put the 
money in his pocket—in such a case 
as the hon. and learned Member for 
Denbigh (Mr. Osborne Morgan) had 
pointed out—although the man did not 
vote at all, they had done that which 
was not an offence against this section, 
but an offence against the law of bribery 
and corruption. The primary meaning 
in the minds of the framers of the statute 
was that if a carriage went to a voter’s 
door and brought him to the poll, it 
would not be illegal; but if they paid 
money to the voter himself, for securing 
his conveyance to the poll, or paid a 
voter for the hire of his carriage, that 
would be illegal. The case of paying 
the railway company, and giving the 
voter a ticket which had enabled him to 
go to the poll, would probably be in the 
same category as conveying the voter in 
a carriage from his own door. It would 
be the same as paying the -carman the 
fare of the person he was to bring to the 
poll. Hon. Members seemed to think 
that there was some great difference be- 
tween himself (the Solicitor General) and 
the hon. and learned Attorney General, 
because his hon. and learned Friend had 
expressed his opinion that there was no 
difference between a railway carriage and 
any other carriage. He (the Solicitor 
General) never supposed there was. He 
was sure his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General never would have 
said that to give an out-voter money 
for the purpose of going to the poll 
would not have been bribery, because it 
had been held to be bribery, and had 
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affected the seat on more than one occa- 
sion. That was the distinction he had 
endeavoured to point out. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER was afraid that 
he was very dense, but he certainly did 
not yet quite comprehend the matter. 
When he first heard the remarks of the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General, he 
thought the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was drawing a distinction between 
railway passes and cab hire in this 
way, that the voter in the one case might 
be conveyed actually to the poll. But 
there was a remark made by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman just now, 
in which he spoke of conveyance to 
the poll generally. He (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) presumed the Committee were 
to understand that if this clause were 
repealed, which did,in the Solicitor 
General’s mind, make it illegal to con- 
vey the voter to the poll in boroughs, 
there would be a different state of 
matters, and what was illegal now would 
become legal ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Harpince Girrarp): Exactly. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, it was 
difficult to understand what the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General really 
meant, because the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had already expressed two 
opposite and distinct views upon the 
question. He (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
quite understood the second opinion 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
and he thought it was the right one. 
He ventured, however, to think from the 
discussion which had taken place, that 
' the clause in the Representation of the 
People Act was not so nugatory nor so 
useless as was generally supposed. If 
it had not entirely stopped the employ- 
ment of cabs at borough elections, it 
had, at all events, put an end to the 
giving of railway tickets for the convey- 
ance of the ouf-voters to the poll. Ac- 
cording to his own experience, that 
practice had actually ceased, and was 
never resorted to in a borough election 
now. He certainly never heard of a case 
at the last General Election. He would, 
therefore, venture to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether, after the discussion which 
had taken place, and seeing that the 
clause was not so nugatory as the Com- 
mitte supposed it had been—on the 
whole, it would not be wise now to 
abandon the Bill altogether ? 


The Solicitor General 


{COMMONS} 
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Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOCHE- 
QUER did not see that anything had 
occurred that made it at all desirable to 
abandon the Bill, or even to report Pro- 
gress. The point was one which might 
be reserved for consideration upon the 
Report, as far as it related to boroughs. 
The main object of the Bill had been ac- 
cepted by the House on the second read- 
ing, and he thought the Committee 
would now do well to accept and pass 
the clause so as to provide for the con- 
veyance of voters from their homes to 
the poll. That, he took it, would be the 
principal effect which this section would 
have. With regard to the question 
whether it was legal to give the money 
to the voters to enable them to pay their 
fares, he had alwaysunderstood thatthey 
might give railway tickets, but that they 
might not give money. Where a cab 
was employed, it was not considered 
wrong to offer a voter a seat in such 
cab; but they might not give him a 
shilling to enable him to hire a cab for 
himself. He thought that was the point 
which was really under consideration 
now, and as it was a simple one, there 
was no reason whatever for reporting 
Progress. They were perfectly in a 
position to proceed with the Bill, and, if 
necessary, they could introduce a clause 
on the Report to limit the section to the 
conveyance of voters to the poll within 
the boroughs. 

Mr. MONK understood, from what 
the right hon. Gentleman had stated, 
that no matter how large a number of 
the constituents of a borough might have 
gone to distant places, if this clause of 
the Representation of the People Act 
were repealed, it would be competent for 
the candidate to send railway tickets to 
them to enable them to return to their 
homes and proceed to the poll. If that 
were the case, he was afraid they would 
find that when an election was approach- 
ing, a large number of the electors would 
avail themselves of the opportunity of 
visiting their friends at a distance, in 
order that they might be brought back 
at the expense of the candidates. If 
the Committee assented to the proposal 
of Her Majesty’s Government, they 
would, in his opinion, open the door for 
bribery and corruption still wider, and 
he thought it should be their object to 
put an end to such practices altogether. 

Sir EARDLEY WILMOT said, with 
reference to the observation of the hon. 
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and learned Member (Sir Henry Jack- 
son) that no one on his side had 
risen to support the Bill, that he had 
already addressed the House at consi- 
derable length upon it. On reading the 
two statutes, he had no doubt whatever 
that in repealing the Act of 1867 they 
would place the borough voters exactly 
in the position they were placed in by 
the Act of 1863 in regard to convey- 
ances to the poll. Under the clause now 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Government, 
it would be perfectly legal to pay for the 
conveyance of voters by railway tickets 
from any part of the Kingdom to the 
poll. He was, therefore, glad to hear 
the suggestion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that it would be better not 
to report Progress, but to hold out the 
promise of a specific section making it 
illegal to convey voters to the poll from 
places outside the borough at great dis- 
tances. He agreed that to legalize such 
conveyance might open the door to 
bribery. 

Mr. W. E.. FORSTER said, he should 
like to have it thoroughly understood 
whether Her Majesty’s Government did 
hold out that promise to the House or 
not? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes, I do. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER would, in that 
case, recommend his hon. Friend the 
Member for Dundee not to take a divi- 
sion upon his Motion for reporting Pro- 
gress. 

Mr. E. JENKINS remarked, that the 
point at issue did not arise alone upon 
the question of the payment of railway 
fares; but there was another question 
in regard to the duration of this clause. 
Before he consented to withdraw the 
Amendment, he wished to know whether 
the Government would consent to make 
the duration of the clause coincident with 
the duration of the Bill? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the pro- 
posal was not only to cover railway 
fares, but the hire of carriages, cabs, 
and conveyances of every kind. 

Mr. DILLWYN remarked, that the 
Government, in two important particu- 
lars, had already consented to alter the 
Bill. They had agreed to exclude Ire- 
land and Scotland from the operation of 
the measure; and in regard to other 
matters, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General seemed to be un- 
able to master the provisions of the Bill. 
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Considerable doubts appeared to prevail 
in his mind, and, under those circum- 
stances, he was of opinion that it was 
desirable to report Progress and ask 
leave to sit again. It would be folly to 
go on now upon the assumption of the re- 
quest laid down by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Dundee, that they were not 
to do this unconstitutional act for more 
than an experiment. He certainly 
thought they ought not to consent to 
replace permanently an important clause 
of the Representation of the People Bill, 
which had worked well for so many 


years. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE hoped that the 
hon. Member for Dundee would not 
press the Amendment, because they had 
now a distinct promise from the Govern- 
ment that the objections which had been 
urged against the clause should be com- 
pensated, and that another clause should 
be introduced to meet these objections. 
He failed to see what further object 
could be gained by reporting Progress. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire did 
not seem to understand that there was a 
second point—namely, that this clause 
in a temporary Bill would replace per- 
manently a section of the Act of 1867. 
He did not understand the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to have made any state- 
ment in regard to that point, or that he 
had even promised to consider it, 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER did not see how any change 
could be made in that respect. What 
he said was that the Bill itself was a 
Bill of a temporary character. It would 
be necessary in another year, or before 
1881, to review the whole question; 
and, therefore, this provision would be 
brought under consideration. then. 

Mr. E, JENKINS thought it should 
be clearly understood that, if this Bill 
expired in 1881, the clause of the Re- 
presentation of the People Act would 
still remain repealed. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, there 
would be no difficulty in inserting a 
clause in the present Bill to provide that 
the measure, which was generally 
looked upon as a Bill to alter the Oor- 
rupt Practices Act, should be made to 
expire at the same time as the Corrupt 
Practices Act. Nothing could be easier 
than to make the repeal of the clause of 
the Representation of the People Act 
expire at the same time. It was not 
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unreasonable to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to do this, because it was 
perfectly evident that he had brought in 
the Bill in the belief that the clause 
would expire at the same time as the 
Corrupt Practices Act. As that was the 
original intention of the Government, it 
was by no means unreasonable to ask 
them to adhere to it. 
Question put, and negatived. 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there added.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 28; 
Noes 47: Majority 19.—(Div. List No. 
44.) 

Str HENRY JACKSON expressed 
every confidence in the promise given by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the ‘Exchequer; but would 
suggest that if they could introduce a 
form of words in Committee, instead of 
leaving the Amendment for Report, it 
would be better and more convenient 
every way. Without wishing to insist 
on the precise praseology, he proposed 
that an addition should be made as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ So far as regards the convey- 
ance of voters by cabs or carriages 
within any borough.” This would con- 
fine the operation of the repeal of the 
clause to that part upon which the Com- 
mittee seemed agreed—that was to say, 
it would repeal only that part of the Re- 
presentation of the People Act so far as 
the section in that Act prohibited the 
conveyance of cabs and carriages within 
the borough. It would not repeal the 
Act so far as it related to the prohibi- 
tion to the conveyance of voters by rail- 
way or steamer, or the conveyance of 
voters from afar. Lawyers were always 
in favour of expressing a meaning by a 
Proviso; but, as the hon. Member for 
Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had said, 
the limitation to railway fares might be 
inconvenient. He wished to raise the 
onset and get the views of the hon. and 
earned Gentleman the Solicitor General, 
and, if possible, the principle conceded. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 19, after the word ‘‘ repealed,” 
to add the words ‘‘so far as regards the convey- 
ance of voters by cabs or carriages within any 
borough.” —(Sir Henry Jackson.) 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
HarpinGE GirrarD) said, that as at pre- 
sent advised, he should suggest that the 
words ‘‘by cabs or carriages’? should 


Mr. W. FE. Forster 


{COMMONS} 
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be struck out of the Amendment, and 
then it would read, ‘‘so far as regards 
the conveyance of voters within any 
borough.” But he hesitated to accept the 
Amendment formally without some fur- 
ther consideration. It would be better, 
he thought, to bring up an Amendment 
on Report; but at present he could only 
say that, with the words to which he had 
referred struck out, he saw no objection 
to the Amendment. 

Sir HENRY JACKSON was ready to 
omit the words ‘by cabs or carriages.” 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, how- 
ever, would see the difference between 
his bringing up an Amendment on Re- 
port, and the Government undertaking 
todo so. Ifthe hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would agree to have an Amend- 
ment drafted confining the repeal to what 
was done within the borough, then he 
would give his word to give no further 
trouble in the matter. He thought it 
would be more convenient and business- 
like to adopt an Amendment now. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER had no objection to putting on 
record the intention and meaning of the 
clause. He would accept the Amend- 
ment in the following form :—‘‘ So far as 
regards the conveyance of voters within 
any borough.” But this was with the 
understanding that, if found necessary, 
they would make an alteration on Re- 
port. 

Amendment amended, and agreed to; 
words inserted accordingly. 


Mr. E. JENKINS moved the addition 
of the words, to the words just added, 
‘‘only during the continuance of this 
Act.” This would limit the operation 
of the clause to the time the Act was in 
force. 


Amendment proposed, at end of the 
Clause, to add the words “but only 
during the continuance of this Act.” — 
(Mr. £. Jenkins.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
HarpIncE GirraRD) could not accept the 
Amendment. More than once during 
the discussion the condition of things 
had been explained. When the Act ex- 
pired, the whole question must be re-con- 
sidered, and this, among other sub- 
jects, must necessarily come under dis- 
cussion. : 
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Str EARDLEY WILMOT believed 
that when this Act expired, then that 
part of the old Act which had been re- 
pealed would revive. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, this did not 
agree with the opinion of the Solicitor 
General; and having so high an autho- 
rity at his back, and the hon. and learned 
Member for Coventry (Sir Henry Jack- 
son) on the same side, he might well be 
anxious to have the matter placed beyond 
doubt. Would it be fair and reasonable 
to repeal this section suddenly, when it 
was adopted after two nights of dis- 
cussion? It would not be right to re- 
peal the section permanently by this 
single clause, and the Amendment 
marked the clause as one of a temporary 
character. 

Mr. CHADWICK said, if the expiry 
of the clause in the temporary Act 
allowed the repealed clause in the old 
Act to revive, there was no need of the 
Amendment. 





Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 24 ; 
Noes 39: Majority 15.—( Div. List, 
No. 45.) 


Mr. DODSON put a question as to 
the interpretation of the Act. As he 
understood the case, the majority had 
just voted with the intention that the 
repeal of the 36th section of the Repre- 
sentation of the People Act should be a 
permanent repeal? ;In that case he 
would ask the hon. and learned So- 
licitor General’s attention to the 38rd 
clause of the Bill, which recited that 
this Act, and the Acts mentioned in the 
Schedule, should continue in force until 
December 31, 1881. Then, when this 
Act repealing the 36th section of the 
Representation of the People Act ex- 
pired on December 31, 1881, did not the 
repeal expire, and would not the 36th 
section be revived ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Harpince Grrrarp) said, this was a 
point which had often been before the 
Courts of Law, and he should hesitate 
to decide it. It might be argued on the 
one side that the repealed Act could not 
revive; and, on the other side, it might 
be said that inasmuch as the repealing 
Act itself expired by the effluxion of 
time, the old Act revived. This question 
had been repeatedly discussed in Courts 
of Law since Lord Brougham’s death, 
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and he was not prepared to say how the 
decision would be in this instance. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, did the 
Government really propose to pass a 
Bill, leaving it absolutely uncertain, 
and admitting of long discussion and 
equally strong argument on either 
side, and upon which the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General did not ex- 
press an opinion? The whole object of 
the Bill was to repeal this particular 
clause in the old Act; there was nothing 
else in the Bill; and yet the Government 
had brought it in with such a knowledge 
of its real meaning, that the Solicitor 
General said there might be endless 
discussions as to whether or not the 
clause would re-appear at the end of 
1881. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER understood this was a mere 
academic or legal question as to the 
effect of the clause. But, with regard to 
the intent and meaning of the Bill, he 
could but repeat what had been said five 
or six times, this was a temporary Act, 
expiring ia 1881, and the effect of that 
would be to bring the whole system 
under review before that time, and the 
question of the conveyance of voters 
would naturally arise and be considered 
then. 

Mr. DODSON said, that might be 
the intention of the Government ; but, in 
passing a Bill, the House should, as far 
as in them lay, express the views and 
intention of Parliament in passing it. 
It was never the intention to pass an 
Act concerning which the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General, a legal autho- 
rity and Adviser of the Government, 
said it was a disputed point in Courts 
of Law, and so supported with equal 
argument on both sides, or, at least, 
by such good arguments on both sides, 
that he declined to give his own opi- 
nion. In view of his silence, it was 
a nicely balanced question, and were 
they to go deliberately out of their way 
to passa Bill of this character? The 
Government were bound, at least, to in- 
sert words in the Biil to make its inten- 
tion clear. 

Str HENRY JACKSON said, this 
legal problem was one they were not un- 
familiar with in the Courts, and over 
and over again it had been debated in 
reference to the network of Acts. But 
he desired to know what was the mean- 
ing of the few words in the clause ful- 
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lowing the words “as far as unrepealed 
until 1881?’? There was, no doubt, some 
latent meaning, but it was not clear to 


m. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Harpineze Girrarp) explained that it 
was undesirable, as part of an Amend- 
ing Act, dealing with the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act—the Act of 1871, 1879, and 
so forth, that they should be re- 
pealed, or allowed to expire, without 
protecting them by the latter part of 
this clause. 


Question put, ‘‘That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided: Ayes 36; 
Noes 25: Majority 11.—(Div. List, No. 
46.) 


Olause 3 (Continuance of Act), agreed to. 


Taz CHAIRMAN said, a further 
Amendment which the hon. and learned 
Member for Beaumaris (Mr. Morgan 
Lloyd) had put upon the Paper was not 
in Order, and could not be put. It was 
not within the scope of the Bill. 

Dr. CAMERON wished to move an 
Amendment, to leave out the expenses 
of conveying country voters and the pay- 
ment of railway fares. In effect, the 
Amendment would reverse the action of 
the Bill; but, if it was in Order, he 
thought it desirable that it should be 

ut. One argument in favour of the 

ill was, that it was impossible to keep 
the law in an undecided state, and it 
had been said it was a matter of little 
consequence which way the law was 
altered ; but he thought it was a matter 
of considerable consequence. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the objection 
that the Amendment would reverse the 
action of the Bill was fatal to it. It 
sought to make the effect of the mea- 
sure the opposite to the form in which 
it came from the House, and, therefore, 
it was irregular. 

Dr. CAMERON said, perhaps the 
best way would be to bring it up on Re- 
port. 


Schedule agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
idered Zo-morrow. 


Sir Henry Jackson 


{COMMONS} 
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FRAUDULENT DEBTORS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL—[Bu 94.] 

(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary Cross.) 
SECOND READING. ORDER DISCHARGED. 
BILL WITHDRAWN. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Tae LORDADVOOCATE(Mr. Watson) 
said, he wasin hopes that this Bill, which 
was very generally approved of by the 
mercautile community of Scotland, and 
which would bea check upon fraudulent 
debtors, might have been passed; but 
as it was impossible to make any pro- 
gress with it under present circum- 
stances, he felt it his duty to move that 
the Order be read and discharged. 

Mr. ANDERSON wished to say why 
he had put down a Notice of opposition 
to the Bill. He admitted that the mea- 
sure was approved of by a great part of 
the mercantile community; but he dis- 
puted that it was approved by all or by 
the rest of the community. At the same 
time, he should not have objected to the 
Bill, if it had followed the lines of the 
English Act on the same subject. They 
passed in 1869 an Act for the punish- 
ment of fraudulent debtors, a thing 
which he was most desirous of doing ; 
but he wanted to do it, now for Scotland 
on the same lines that it was done in 
England, The first thing they did in 
the English Act was to abolish imprison- 
ment for mere debt. By that means a 
wide distinction was drawn between 
fraudulent debt and simple debt, and it 
was made possible to punish and attach 
a stigma to debt that was in any shape 
fraudulent. The Lord Advocate had 
followed the lines of the English Act in 
everything but that one feature; he had 
failed to take in the clause abolishing 
imprisonment for mere debt. Oonse- 
quently, although there was no impri- 
sonment for debt in England, the Lord 
Advocate meant to retain imprisonment 
for debt in Scotland. Not only did he 
consider that a most improper thing to 
do; but he considered it utterly baffled 
the attempt of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to punish fraudulent debt, 
because, at present, creditors could im- 
prison debtors in Scotland for any length 
of time—it might be 20 years. By this 
Bill it was proposed to imprison fraudu- 
lent debtors for two years. Well, where 
was the stigma there? People outside 





did not draw fine distinctions. 
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Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
Bill was not before the House. The 
Lord Advocate had moved that the Order 
be discharged, and, therefore, it was 
irregular to discuss the merits of the 
Bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he bowed to 
the decision of the Chair. 


Motion agreed to. 
Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


PROBATES OF WILLS, &c. BILL, AND OUS- 
TOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL, 


Ordered, That the Probates of Wills, ce. 
Bill, and the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, 
be committed to the same Committee. 

Instruction to the Committee, That they have 
power to consolidate the two Bills into one Bill. 


SINKING FUND aAcT (1875). 
NATIONAL DEBT BILL. 


Resolution [March 16] reported, and agreed to : 
—Bill ordered to be brought in upon the said 
Resolution by Mr. Karxes, Mr. Cuancettor of 
the Excuequer, and Sir Henry Sziwin- 
IBBETSON. 

Bill presented, and read the firsttime. [Bill115.] 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
EXCHEQUER BILLS AND BONDS BILL. 


Resolutions [March 15] reported, and agreed to. 

Instruction to the Gentlemen appointed to 
prepare and bring in a Bill, upon the Resolu- 
tion this day reported from the Committee of 
the whele House upon “The Sinking Fund 
Act, 1875,’’ That they do make provision therein 
pursuant to the First Resolution. 

Bill ordered, upon the Second, Third, and 
Fourth Resolutions [reported this day], to be 
brought in by Mr. Rarxes, Mr. Cuancettor of 
the Excnrqver, and Sir Henry Setwin-- 


IBBETSON. 
Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill116.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Nine o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, 17th March, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—-Private Brus—Third Reading 
—Rammingen’s Naturalization *; Katz Na- 
turalization *, and passed. 

Pusiic Brrts — Second Reading — Blind and 
Deaf-Mute Children * (39). 

Committee—Report—Local Government(Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (Banbridge, &c.) * (25). 

Report —Hypothee Abolition (Scotland) (34- 
49). 
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HYPOTHEC ABOLITION (SCOTLAND) 
BILL—(No. 34.) 
(The Earl of Haddington.) 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
there was an Amendment made yester- 
day in the Ist sub-section of the 2nd 
section, dealing with the landlord’s re- 
medy when six months’ rent was due 
and unpaid, and providing that the 
tenants who were removed or ejected 
should not forfeit rights to which they 
were entitled. He proposed to make two 
Amendments upon that Amendment to 
better meet the case. After the pro- 
vision that where the tenant was re- 
moved or ejected, he should not be liable 
to pay rent for more than the period 
between the previous term and the 
date of removal, the following was in- 
serted :— 

“ Provided always, that where any away-going 


crop to which a tenant is entitled is immature at 
the date of such removing or ejection, neither 


‘the tenant, nor anyone deriving right through 


him, shall be entitled to carry away such crop 
at maturity until payment shall have been made 
to the landlord of the proportion of rent effeir- 
ing to the period between the date of removing 
or ejection and the separation of such crop from 
the ground.”’ 


The objections to that were, he under- 
stood, two. The first was, that, taking 
the words literally, it would make the 
tenant pay larger rent on the whole of 
his holding, and not merely rent on that 
part of the holding occupied by the crop. 
The second was, that the tenant, under 
this clause, taking away the crop at 
maturity in the month of August or 
September, would only pay a fraction of 
the rent by August or September, and 
would not pay the rent up to the end of 
the half-year following. And this case 
had been put—that there might be land 
which was only valuable for the whole 
year, and, therefore, that the value of 
that crop represented the value of the 
land for the whole year. He did not 
think, however, that it was possible to 
provide that the tenant taking away the 
crops at maturity should be obliged to 
pay rent, not only up to the end of the 
current term, but up to the end of an- 
other term. It would be quite right that 
if he took away the crop at maturity he 
should pay up to the end of the term, if 
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the incoming tenant had no property in 
the land till the end of it ; but he thought 
it should only be for that part of the 
land occupied by the crop. The first of 
the two Amendments he proposed was, 
that they should insert after the word 
‘“‘effeiring’’ the words “to the land 
under such crop for the period,” &c. 
That would meet the first objection. 
The second objection would be met by 
leaving out the words ‘‘and the separa- 
tion of such crop from the ground,” and 
substituting — 

‘‘ And the next term of Martinmas, the rent 
of such land being estimated, unless otherwise 
expressly stipulated, according to the average 
rent of the whole land from which the tenant 
has been so removed or ejected.”’ 


Lorpv BLANTYRE made another ap- 
es for the delay of the measure, which 

e thought should not be pressed for- 
ward that Session. Thirty out of 60 
lines which made up the Bill had been 
altered since Monday. Scotland had 
not seen the Bill; the county meetings 
there would take place next month, and 
it would be well to have their opinions 
thereon. He represented thatif they did 
away with the security which the crop 
at present afforded for the payment of 
the rent of a farm, and substituted the 
caution of one man for another, they 
would cover the land with cautioners. 
He argued that it was the interest of 
the Conservative, as of any other 
Party, to pass measures of permanent 
utility, and not merely of temporary 
popularity. He still considered the 
Amendment of which he had given Notice 
was just, and that the Lord Chancellor’s 
alterations would not meet his objection, 
which was that, by the Bill, the tenant, 
after ejectment,might retain the waygoing 
crop, which occupied two-thirds of the 
farm, on paying merely a proportion of 
the year’s rent for the time between his 
ejectment and the removal of the crop 
from the ground, leaving the landlord 
without security for the remainder of 
the year’s rent. Either the ejectment 
ought to be from the whole farm, with 
compensation to the tenant for seed, 
labour, and manure on unripe crops, or, 
if he was allowed to retain the waygoing 
crop, he should pay the year’s rent of 
the land it had occupied before he re- 
moved it. Itwasto be borne in mind that 
when the tenant was ejected he was six or 
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cured debt to his landlord would be un- 
reasonable. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR reminded 
their Lordships that the Bill only ap- 
plied to future arrangements, and if it 
was not satisfactory to any particular 
man, it would be competent for him to 
make such arrangement by convention 
as would suit his particular estate. It 
would be utterly impossible to introduce 
into a general measure applying to the 
whole country a provision that a tenant 
taking away a crop in the month of 
August or September should be sen- 
tenced to pay rent, not only up to Martin- 
mas, but up to the following September. 

Tue Kart or REDESDALE (Cuatr- 
MAN of CommirTess) said, the objection 
he had before taken to this mode of pro- 
ceeding with this Bill was justified by 
everything which had occurred since ; 
and at that present moment they were 
asked to agree to an important Amend- 
ment, which none of their Lordships 
had in their hands, which none of them 
had even seen, and which it was impos- 
sible for anyone to say removed the ob- 
jections it was intended to remove, or 
did not. He had a right, at least to ask 
that these Amendmentsshould be printed, 
and that the third reading should not 
be taken until to-morrow. He objected 
strongly to this mode of proceeding. 
They did not know what they were 
doing. He did not believe that any 
noble Lord in the House, excopt the 
noble and learned Earl on the Wool- 
sack and some of his Colleagues, knew 
what the proposed words were, or what 
their effect would be. They had had no 
time to consider them; and on such an 
important subject it would be a mistake 
on the part of the House, and discredit- 
able to the Government, to press on the 
proposal on the present occasion. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
noble Earl forgot altogether that the 
Amendment had been printed. The 
Amendment now before their Lordships 
was that of which the noble Lord (Lord 
Blantyre) gave Notice, and was placed 
in their Lordships’ hands that morning. 
It was because the Amendment so pro- 
posed was not considered satisfactory, 
that the Government now proposed an 
Amendment, and that Amendment, of 
course, there had been no opportunity 
of printing. The noble Earl was a dog 





12 months in arrear; and to allow him 
to add considerably more to this unse- 


The Lord Chancellor 


in the manger. He contributed not in 
the slightest degree to the discussion on 
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the Bill. He had done nothing but 
simply object. He expressed no opinion 
upon any stage of the Bill. The House 
would have been glad to have heard 
him, if he had any proposal to make on 
this clause or on any others. But all 
the noble Earl did was to object to their 
proceeding, without expressing himself 
regarding the merits of what they were 
discussing. 

Tue Eart or AIRLIE said, there was 
great force in the objections urged to 
the clause as it stood. There was no 
doubt that the crop which was reaped in 
the autumn was used to pay rent, not 
only up to Martinmas, but up to Whit- 
sunday. But the Bill only applied to 
future contracts. 

Tre Kart or REDESDALE (Cnarr- 
MAN of Commirrezs) said, that with re- 
gard to the fault which the noble and 
. learned Earl on the Woolsack had found 
to making these objections to this pro- 
ceeding without discussing the Bill, the 
objection he made was that it was not in 
accordance with the due dignity of the 
House to pass a measure of this kind in 
the manner in which it was proposed to 
do it now. The objection which he took 
was one which he had made almost 
always towards the close of a Session 
when important Bills had been at- 
tempted to be hastily pushed through, 
when there had been no time for con- 
sideration. He had not taken part in 
the discussions on this Bill, because he 
did not know the Scotch law or practice ; 
and if he wished to do anything he 
should wish to consult with some per- 
sons in Scotland upon whose judgment 
he could rely. Their Lordships had 
had no opportunity of that kind, and 
they had had no time to consider the 
Amendments now proposed by the noble 
and learned Earl. There was no earthly 
reason why the Bill should not be re- 
printed, and these additional Amend- 
ments proposed on the third reading 
to-morrow. The Bill could then go to 
the other House, and it could have time 
to consider their Lordships’ Amend- 
ments. To proceed in the way they were 
asked to do—to consider something not 
in print before them, no one knowing 
exactly what it was—was not creditable 
to the transaction of Business in that 
House, and was highly injurious to 
legistation. 

THe Duxe or RICHMOND ayp 
GORDON said, the noble Earl who had 
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just sat down. was in the habit of in- 
dulging in strong expressions. He had 
spoken of what was due to the dignity 
of that House. He (the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon) did not think it was 
due to the dignity of that House, that 
one holding the position of Chairman of 
Committees should say that the conduct 
of the Government with regard to this 
Bill was discreditable. That was lan- 
guage which he should not have ex- 
pected to hear from the noble Earl. It 
was language which could not justly be 
applied to the conduct of the Govern- 
ment on the present occasion. If the 
noble Earl’s argument was to hold good, 
no Amendment could be proposed on any 
Bill unless that Amendment appeared in 
print. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE: No. 

Tae Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON: Yes; that was what it 
amounted to. A noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Blantyre) had moved an Amend- 
ment. That Amendment was printed. 
The noble Earl objected to the words 
which the noble and learned Earl on the 
Woolsack proposed, and it came to this 
—that they were to accept this dictum, 
that no Amendment could be made dur- 
ing the passage of the Bill through 
Committee unless that Amendment had 
appeared in print. Now, that was per- 
fectly impossible; and he should have 
thought the noble Earl’s experience 
would have told him that he was asking 
them to sanction a practice which would 
lead to lasting inconvenience. At the 
end of his speech the noble Earl said 
this Amendment should be printed and 
considered on the third reading to-mor- 
row. That was inconsistent with what 
he said before. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE: No. 

Tae Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON : The noble Earl would allow 
him to make his remarks without inter- 
ruption, and he could make his own 
afterwards. He said it should be printed 
and discussed on the third reading to- 
morrow. The noble Earl was wholly 
ignorant of the Bill. He knew nothing 
about it, from the first letter to the last 
in it; but, inasmuch as they were legis- 
lating on a subject connected with the 
agriculture of Scotland, the noble Earl 
wished to consult those persons in Scot- 
land to whom he could apply for the 
information he required before legis- 
lating. . Yet, in the next breath, he said 
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he would be prepared to consider the 
Amendment to-morrow. If he required 
all this information from his Scotch 
‘friends, it was impossible that he could 
get it before to-morrow. Therefore, he 
repeated, the noble Earl was inconsistent 
in his view. There was no virtue to be 
secured by taking all the stages of that 
Bill to-day; and if it would enable the 
noble Earl to communicate by telegraph 
with his friends in Scotland as to the 
merits of this Amendment, then this 
question could be discussed to-morrow 
evening. His noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack had more to say on this 
Amendment than he (the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon) had, though he en- 
tirely agreed with what his noble and 
learned Friend had proposed. There 
was, however, no objection to the Bill 
standing over for third reading un- 
til to-morrow, although he could 
see no special reason why it should 
not pass to-day. The noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Blantyre) had said some- 
thing about the inadvisability of pro- 
ceeding with the Bill that Session. 
that was a question which they dis- 
cussed the other night when they 
decided that they should go on with 
it. The Bill was looked for by a 
a great portion of Scotland. The fact 
- that it only applied to the future and 
not to existing leases made it of such a 
character that a landlord, who under- 
stood the circumstance of his property and 
lookedafter it might watch that the mea- 
sure should benefit and not injure him. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that through 
the noble Earl’s (the Earl of Hadding- 
ton’s) Amendment not being printed 
with the Bill, but separately, it was diffi- 
cult to discuss an Amendment upon it, 
and to write it out, so as to see how the 
Amendment of the noble Earl would 
read, if inserted. He thought the Bill 
might be considered in Easter week, as 
it could only put off the meeting of the 
new Parliament till after Whitsuntide, 
which was early this year. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
thought it would be more convenient 
that the Amendments should be intro- 
duced now, and he would take care that 
the Bill was printed and circulated as 
amended, and then their Lordships 
would see exactly how the Bill stood with 
the Amendments made upon it. 


Amendments agreed to. 
The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 


{COMMONS} 
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Order for considering Standing 
Orders Nos. XXXVII. and XXXVIII. 
read, and discharged; Bill to be read 38* 
To-morrow ; and to be printed as amended. 
(No. 49.) 


BLIND AND DEAF-MUTE CHILDREN 
BILL—(No. 39.) 
(The Lord Norton.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorpv NORTON, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, its 
object was to give greater facilities for the 
education of blind and deaf-mute chil- 
dren. The Bill would give extended 
powers to Boards of Guardians to send 
pauper children to Deaf and Blind In- 
stitutions, and would also enable them 
to deal with those children whose parents 
were unable, wholly or partially, to bear 
the expense of sending their children to 
such Institutions. The 4th clause gave 
ower to build Institutions for such 
children, but gave no borrowing powers. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Norton.) 


Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that Guardians had al- 
ready great powers, under existing Acts 
of Parliament, to send pauper children 
to certain asylums. This Bill proposed 
a serious extension of their powers, and 
he thought it ought not to proceed fur- 
ther. He would have important Amend- 
ments to propose to it in Committee. 

Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House Zo-morrow. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 


Three o'clock, till To-morrow, 
Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 17th March, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—Prrvate Brtis—First Reading— 
Katz Naturalization *. 

First Reading—Second Reading—Report—Ram- 
mingen’s Naturalization *. 
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Puntic Brrts—Second Reading—National Debt* 
[115]; Exchequer Bills and Bonds * [116]. 
Considered, as amended—Parliamentary Elections 

and Oorrupt Practices (No. 2) [107]; Cus- 

toms and Inland Revenue [114]. 

Third Reading—Consolidated Fund (Appropria- 
tion), and passed. 
Withdrawn—Sligo Borough (Ireland) * [12]; 
Epping Forest (No. 2) * [96]. 
PRIVATE BILLS. 
Standing Order for the Suspension of Petitions 
for Private Bills. 

Ordered, That where the Examiner has not 
reported as to compliance with the Standing 
Orders in respect of any Petition for a Private 
Bill deposited for the present Session in the 
Private Bill Office, such Petition shall be sus- 

nded, and the Standing Orders complied with 
in respect of the same shall be held applicable 
to such suspended Petition in the ensuing Ses- 


sion. 

That the said Order be a Standing Order of 
this House, and be printed. [No. 141.]—(The 
Chairman of Ways and Means.) 


QUESTIONS. 
oor 
NAVY—NEW BREECH-LOADING GUNS. 


‘Mr. GOURLEY asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, If it is his intention 
to substitute on board any of the vessels 
of the Reserve Squadron breech-loading 
for muzzle-loading guns; also, upon what 
system the breech-loading guns already 
ordered are to be constructed ; and, if, 
in conjunction with the Minister for War, 
he will be good enough to place upon 
the Table of the House a copy of the 
Report of the Naval and Military Offi- 
cers who attended the experiments 
made with Krupp guns last autumn at 
Meppen? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, said, 
the Question might have been more 
yrarerty addressed to the War Office, 
as that Department supplied guns to the 
Navy. However, he had been informed 
that the War Office were about to sup- 
ply breech-loading guns which were 
made after a pattern approaching that 
of the French system, although not 
exactly similar, and that they were now 
in process of construction. By the ‘‘ Re- 
serve Squadron” he had no doubt the 
hon. Member meant the Coast Guard 
ships, and he could only say respecting 
their armament that it would follow 
that of the armour-clad ships in the 
Navy. The Report of the officers who 
attended the experiments made with 
Krupp guns at Meppen was not yet 
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complete, and it was impossible to say 
when it would be introduced. 


Question. 


TO POOR 
ST. WER- 


POOR LAW — LIABILITY 
RATES — OVERSEERS OF 
BURGH v. HUTCHINSON. 


Strr CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether he will give the deci- 
sion in the case of ‘‘The Overseers of 
St. Werburgh v. Hutchinson” further 
consideration, with the view to an altera- 
tion of the Law thereon, and instruct 
the auditors of the Local Government 
Board not to press such cases in the 
meanwhile ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, that he would readily undertake 
to give the decision further considera- 
tion, with a view to see whether some 
amendment of the law could not be in- 
troduced, and that at an early date ; but 
he could not undertake to instruct the 
auditors of the Local Government Board 
in the manner suggested. They were 
judicial officers, and were bound to do 
their duty in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the existing law. 


CRIME (IRELAND)—DISTURBANCE OF 
A TENANT RIGHT MEETING AT 
PORTADOWN. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If it is true that 
yesterday the riotous proceedings at 
Portadown were repeated, a peaceable 
meeting of tenant farmers being again 
assaulted; and, whether, in view of 
these continuous outrages, the Govern- 
ment will continue to abstain from 
directing either prosecution or inquiry 
with a view to bringing the criminals to 
justice ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grason): Sir, the pro- 
ceedings referred to by the hon. and 
learned Member only took place on Mon- 
day, and the Question only appeared on 
the Paper this morning, and there has 
not, therefore, been time to obtain an 
official Report. There is, however, a 
complete report in The Freeman’s Journal, 
which states that the proceedings passed 
off quietly and without serious inter- 
ruption, but that there was some throw- 
ing of stones, and one man was seriously 
wounded in the head by a stone thrown 
by a person who was at once arrested 
and carried off. Any person made 
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amenable and against whom there is 
sufficient evidence will, of course, be 
prosecuted. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) — 
APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS—THE 
RETURNS. 

Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, When the Returns 
ordered by the House, some of them so 
long ago as the 10th February, relative 
to information as to the amounts of 
money applied for and granted in the 
various Scheduled Unions, for relief of 
Distress in Ireland, will be in the hands 
of honourable Members; and, whether he 
will take care that they should at all 
events be circulated before the Dissolu- 
tion? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson): Sir, I have 
communicated with the Board of Works 
by telegram asking for information, but 
I have not yet received a reply. When 
I do receive it, I will communicate with 
the hon. Member, and I shall endeavour 
to secure that the Returns will be laid on 
the Table as soon as possible. 


INDIA—ARMY PRIZE—“ THE BEGUM 
KOOTE LUCKNOW.” 


Smrr CHARLES RUSSELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, Why 
the prize money known as ‘‘ the Begum 
Koote Lucknow,” has not been paid ; 
and if he has any objection to lay the 
General Order relating to the same upon 
the Table? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE, in reply said, 
that the facts concerning this treasure 
were, that certain soldiers on entering 
Lucknow discovered some valuable ar- 
ticles which were decided to be not of 
the nature of prize money, but of trea- 
sure trove, that 25 per cent of the value 
of these articles had been given to the 
troops, and that there was nothing more 
to be paid. The whole Correspondence 
on the subject was presented to Parlia- 
ment in May, 1876. 


PRISONS ACT.—SUPERANNUATIONS. 


Sir FREDERICK PERKINS asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
it is true that Thomas Box, now sixty- 
seven years of age and in declining 
health, who had been employed at the 
Southampton Borough Gaol for twenty- 
three years, and who had earned the su- 


The Attorney General 
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perannuation allowance of two-thirds of 
his salary under the new Prisons Act of 
1877, has lost this rate of pension 
through ignorance of the strict ruling of 
the same, and this in opposition to a 
very strong desire on the part of the Cor- 
poration still to pay him the full rate of 
allowance; and, if these facts are cor- 
rectly stated, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will be pleased to consider 
the case, and empower the Southampton 
Corporation to pay out of their funds the 
full superannuation allowed under the 
Act ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON: 
Sir, under the 86th section of the Pri- 
sons Act the Treasury had power to 
grant Box as much as two-thirds of his 
salary, but before they exercised this 
power, it was necessary that the local 
authority should furnish certain infor- 
mation required by a Circular issued by 
the Home Secretary on December 21, 
1878. The Corporation of Southampton 
had not chosen, until three days ago, to 
furnish such information, and, in conse- 
quence, Box was pensioned on the scale 
of the Superannuation Act, 1859. Now 
that the information has been received, 
it will be considered immediately, and 
if found, as I believe it will be found, 
satisfactory, Box’s pension will be re- 
assessed. 


OF THE DAY. 


egw 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND 
CORRUPT PRACTICES (No. 2) BILL. 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General.) 
[BILL 107.] CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now taken into Con- 
sideration.” —(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Dr. CAMERON, in the absence of the 
hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), 
begged to move that the Bill be con- 
sidered that day month. He did not 
intend anything more than to make a 
final protest against this most mischievous 
and unhappy measure. It was a Bill to 
encourage profuse expenditure and cor- 
rupt practices at elections. In the 
course of the debate on this question, 
it was stated by the hon. and learned 
Attorney General that there was no 
moral law which forbade one to pay 


ORDERS 























for the conveyance of a voter to the 

oll. There was no moral law which 
forbade him to give a voter a glass 
of beer; but yet that House had pre- 
scribed a punishment for undue treat- 
ing. It had done the same thing to 
prevent corruption by the wholesale em- 
ployment of vehicles to convey voters to 
the poll. There was no argument in 
favour of the Bill which could not be 
equally well adduced to do away with 
the prohibition to bribe voters with beer. 
The offence was as purely artificial in 
the one case as in the other. There was 
no more argument for robbing a poor 
man of his beer than for preventing the 
bribery of those who owned cabs. There 
was no necessity whatever for that Bill. 
It had been said that if the hours of 
polling were extended it would do away 
with all necessity for hiring cabs, and so 
it should. Yet in Southwark, where the 
hours of polling had been extended, 
more cabs were used than was ever the 
case in any metropolitan borough before. 
It was said this law was considerably 
broken, and, therefore, it should be re- 
pealed. But the same thing might be 
said with regard to treating voters with 
beer. Nothing was more notorious than 
that publican supporters of particular 
candidates gave beer to customers on the 
express understanding that they would 
vote for these candidates. Though the 
Government had been six years in power, 
and had come into Office after an Election 
when they had examples of all that could 
be said in favour of repealing the present 
law, they had done nothing till now. 
Even when they introduced a Bill dealing 
with the subject of corrupt practices, 
that Bill did not, he understood, contain 
one word of this last proposal, which, at 
the last moment, was sprung upon the 
House. There appeared to have dawned 
upon the Government that it would be 
an advantage to their monied candi- 
dates if such a clause as this were passed. 
No possible explanation of the change 
of policy occurred to him other than 
that the Carlton Club, or some other great 
money-bag of the Conservative Party, 
might have had some qualmsof conscience 
in doing what was not legal; and to enable 
them to enter upon a profuse expendi- 
ture of money, and so obtain an advan- 
tage in the coming Election, this clause 
had been devised. This was undoubtedly 
a new form of corruption, intended to buy 
up the votes of an important class of 
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voters. He thought it desirable that 
the country should know that the 
last act of the Government in the last 
days of Parliament, when there was no 
one present to oppose them, was to pass 
a Bill for the encouragement of profuse 
expense at elections, and giving a legal 
recognition to a practice hitherto con- 
demned. 

Mr. RAMSAY, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, he thought there 
ought to have been some notice taken of 
the recommendations of the Report of 
1875. The Committee recommended 
that there should not only be a change 
of the law, but that that change should 
be exactly in the opposite direction from 
the one now proposed by the Govern- 
ment. This proposal would increase the 
expense incurred in every borough elec- 
tion in England. It was the duty of 
Her Majesty’s Government to regard 
the decision of the Committee which 
they themselves appointed, and which 
recommended that the employment of 
conveyances should be made a corrupt 
practice under the Act. Hardly any- 
thing more absurd or unjustifiable than 
this proposal was ever submitted to the 
House. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘upon this 
day month.”’—(Dr. Cameron.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. STANTON supported the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron), as he thought it would 
be better to leave the question open ; 
but if the Bill should be passed, he hoped 
that Stroud, which he had the honour 
to represent, would be plaved in the 
number of excepted boroughs, and 
treated as a county with reference to the 
conveyance of out-voters. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that this was the same 
question which was discussed yesterday ; 
and, therefore, it would not be necessary 
to do more than to state the grounds for 
the Bill being introduced. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen belonging to both political Parties 
complained of the present state of the 
law and practice in regard to the convey- 
ance of voters, and said that they were 
anomalous, and led to much inconveni- 








ence—that, in point of fact, the bringing 
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voters up to the poll was so general that 
it was impossible to treat it as a corrupt 
practice, without causing considerable 
inconvenience ; that it was left to private 
arrangement and outside the law, and 
could not he taken notice of; and, there- 
fore, the practice really led to greater 
expenditure than if there was proper 
supervision. That was what the Govern- 
ment endeavoured to do. Everybody 
was aware that in the metropolis and 
some large towns the whole of the con- 
veyances were taken up by private 
arrangement, and those expenses could 
not be brought under the review of the 
Election Officers, and there were, there- 
fore, no means of checking the expenses 
of an extravagant and corrupt election. 
The Government now proposed to limit 
the action of the Bill in the manner pro- 
osed by the hon. and learned Member 
or Coventry (Sir Henry Jackson)—that 
was to say, to the conveyance of voters 
within boroughs. It was not within the 
opted of the Bill that persons should 
e brought from great distances to poll 
in boroughs by the payment of money 
for their expenses. He did not think it 
would be possible to meet the case of 
Stroud in the way suggested ; but there 
could be no very great difficulty in con- 
veying voters residing outside that 
borough from the boundaries to the poll- 
ing places. He hoped that the House, 
having discussed the matter fully, would 
now agree to the Bill passing this stage. 
Mr. FAWCETT said, that few things 
had occurred in this Parliament to cause 
greater regret to both sides of the House 
than the course adopted by the Govern- 
ment in reference to this Bill. Of 
course, the Government was master of 
the situation, and they were completely 
at itsmercy. They were alike interested 
in maintaining the traditions of fair play 
in the House; but not even the staunch- 
est supporter of the Government could 
say that the House had been fairly 
treated in regard to this question. The 
Government, according to their own 
statements, must have known that an 
Election was imminent. It could not be 
supposed they were so careless as to sud- 
denly resolve upon this change of thelaw. 
It could not be said they had wanted 
opportunities of bringing forward the 
Bill earlier. They might have devoted to 
it, for instance, the night they occupied in 
passing a Vote of Censure upon the hon. 
Member for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll). He 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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wished to place upon record his emphatic 
protest against the course proposed by 
the Government, and to express it still 
more strongly against the manner in 
which it was being carried out. The 
Government would be certain to receive 
the reward which unfairness always met 
with in this country. Many candidates 
had hitherto resisted the expense of con- 
veying voters to the poll; but, under 
this Bill, all would have to engage con- 
veyances, and the expenses of each can- 
didate would be 20 or 80 per cent more 
than formerly. They ought all to unite 
in a vigorous effort to prevent any in- 
crease of expenses. Any change in the 
law should be in the opposite direction. 
It was said, he knew not with what 
truth, that the Government were expect- 
ing to get some advantage from the Bill 
at the coming Elections, and that ar- 
rangements had already been made in 
several places to give effect to the new 
law, and that all the cabs had already 
been secured. He would even, at this 
eleventh hour, make one more appeal to 
the Government, in the interests of fair 
Parliamentary discussion, to give up this 
proposal, which had come as a surprise 
upon the House and the country, and 
which could not fail to be mischievous in 
its results. 

Sr GEORGE BOWYER said, the 
spirit of the Constitution was that each 
elector should vote, and he contended 
that means should be afforded to all to 
exercise the franchise. It was a great 
evil that at many elections such a small 
proportion of electors polled. 

Mr. PLIMSOLL said, it might be in- 
ferred, from what had occurred, that one 
of the dearest objects of the Conserva- 
tives was to poll the full sense of the 
constituencies; but why, if that were 
so, had they opposed the extension of 
the hours of polling in the country when 
it was enacted for London ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER wished to call 
attention to the fact that the Select Com- 
mittee of 1875 came to an unanimous 
resolution strongly opposed to the hon. 
and learned Member for Wexford (Sir 
George Bowyer). The hon. and learned 
Attorney General was a Member of 
that Committee, and he regretted that 
he was not present. He was glad 
that the Amendment had been moved, 
and, though there might be no hope 
of its being carried, it was well that 
they should protest orice more against 
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the course taken by the Government— 
the bringing forward of the Bill after 
many hon. Members had left London. 
If the Members of the Government 
had not been in the House, the Bill 
could not have passed. It was distinctly 
against the Report of the Committee of 
1875, and was a step backward in regard 
to political purity. The Bill would 
overweight poor candidates. It was 
quite true that the law had in some 
cases been violated ; but it was by no 
means so general a practice as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer alleged, 
for, as he had mentioned last evening, 
in his own borough, where there was a 
very sharp contest, neither side had re- 
sorted to it. There could not be two 
opinions that it was a bad thing for the 
constituencies that cabs should be em- 
ployed atall. There could be no excuse 
for it but absolute poverty, and he did 
not believe that the great body of the 
voters were so indifferent as to require 
to be conveyed to the poll as a condition 
of voting. It would be disgraceful if 
the last expiring act of this Parliament 
was to pass a measure of which the only 
effect would be to increase the cost of 
- borough elections. The Government had 
admitted that it would be bad for Scot- 
land and Ireland, which had both alike 
protested against it; but what was bad 
for Ireland and Scotland was, it seemed, 
good enough for England. The hon. 
Baronet who had just sat down had 
stated that the Bill would only be tem- 
porary; but he could not have heard the 
opinion of the Solicitor General, who 
declined to give a positive opinion on the 
point. Thehon. and learned Gentleman 
said that there was a possible doubt as to 
the effect of this clause, whether it would 
be temporary or be permanent. However 
this might be, it was clear the Govern- 
ment, with its eyes open, had proposed a 
clause which their own Law Officers 
could not interpret, although it was the 
great object of the Bill. He rather 
gathered that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was in favour of the view of the 
hon. and learned Baronet (Sir George 
Bowyer); but it could not be denied 
that the Government had, on the eve of 
a General Election, proposed an im- 
portant change in the law with respect 
to elections without being certain whe- 
ther it would be permanent or not. 

Taz CHANCELLOR orruse EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the intention of the 
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Government, as he had already stated, 
was that the Bill would be temporary, so 
that the next Parliament would be able 
to deal with the whole question. 

- Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, then all 
he could say was that the Government 
was badly served by its Law Officers. It 
came to this—that a measure which was 
so bad that it could not be forced upon 
Scotland or Ireland for the purposes of 
the impending Election, could be passed 
for England, and if the Government per- 
sisted in forcing through this measure 
for election purposes, they must not be 
surprised if its object was thoroughly 
exposed. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he should not 
have been sorry if the Bill had not been 
pressed, but, as it was before them, he 
should support it: the law as it at pre- 
sent stood wasa mere brutum fulmen. It 
was not desirable such a state of things 
should continue to exist, and, conse- 
quently, this Bill proposed to get rid of 
the anomaly. It was but a temporary 
measure, and should it not work well the 
next Parliament would have the oppor- 
tunity of considering it. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, this 
Bill only affected English borough Mem- 
bers, and therefore the Government 
should give way to the expression of 
opinion of those Members. Admitting 
that the present law had been evaded, 
what harm would there be in permitting 
it to remain in force for one more Elec- 
tion, and then raising the entire ques- 
tion in the next Parliament? He de- 
clared that the employment of cabs at 
borough elections by the candidates was 
certainly not universal, and he instanced 
the case of his own borough—Reading— 
where, though cabs had been employed, 
they had not been paid for by the candi- 
dates, but by other parties interested in 
the election. The measure now forced 
on the House was supported mainly by 
a party composed of county Members. 
On- analysing the first division of the 
previous day, he found that out of the 
85 Members in favour of it 52 were 
county Members, and only eight of them 
were borough Members independent of 
the Government, who were seeking re- 
election. Inthe second division, out of 


the 37 Members who supported the Go- 
vernment only three were borough Mem- 
bers, all the rest being English county 
Members or Irish and Scotch Repre- 
sentatives, 


He again appealed to the 
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right hon. Gentleman to proceed no fur- 
ther with the Bill on this occasion. 

Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grssoy) said, it had 
been stated that the Bill had only been 
supported from his side of the House ; 
but he should point out that the strongest 
possible suggestions had been made by 
the hon. Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke), urging the Government to 
deal with this topic. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Stroud (Mr. Stanton), again, 
had asked to have his borough placed in 
the same position as the counties, which 
was going beyond what the Government 
proposed. These were matters which 
ought not to be lost sight of. At pre- 
sent, the enactment was openly disre- 
garded, and when the money for cabs 
was paid by some friend of the candidate 
there was no mode of formulating and 
ome those expenses before the public. 

nder the present Bill, the effect would 
be that all these expenses must be re- 
turned as part of the cost of the contest, 
and if there was a Petition, the Judge 
could consider what were their nature, 
character, and extent. He considered 
that the Bill would methodize, sys- 
tematize, and cause to be regulated, a 
system which was. now carried on in a 
manner that was furtive, clandestine, 
and not at all satisfactory. Scotland and 
Ireland had been excluded on entirely 
different grounds from the case of Eng- 
land, and there could be little objection 
to the proposal, for the whole Act must 
come under review in the new Parlia- 
ment, when the House would have had 
the experience of how it worked in the 
intervening Election. 

Mr. DILLWYN appealed to the Go- 
vernment, whether the pressing forward 
of this Bill was not a violation of the 
implied understanding into which they 
entered with the Liberal Party, that if 
no obstruction to Government measures 
were given no new legislation should be 
introduced ? In Swansea he obeyed the 
law, and did not employ a single cab, 
and he could say that he had not lost a 
single vote by doing so. Were this 
clause of the Representation of the 
People Act repealed, the victory would 
be with those who had the longest purse, 
and those were the Conservatives; so 
that he was justified in denonncing it as 
a Party move. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE considered that 
the law, as it stood, was calculated to 
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keep the old, and, therefore, the most 
experienced, voters from the poll, as age 
not only brought with it experience, but 
also information. He denied that the 
Government was taking the Liberal 
Party by surprise, as he had distinctly 
heard the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the evening he announced the approach- 
ing Dissolution, state that this was one 
of the Bills which he would ask Parlia- 
ment to pass before the Dissolution. It 
appeared that those expenses were neither 
legal nor illegal, but stood in a kind of 
electioneering twilight ; and from his 
former experience as a borough Member, 
he would advise the House, in the in- 
terest of borough candidates, to adopt 
the proposal of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, for although they could not now 
be called upon to pay thesecharges at pre- 
sent wherethe law was evaded, the charge 
was only a deferred one, and sure to 
come upon them as soon as the possi- 
bility of an Election Petition got out of 
question. If the clause did not work 
well, there would be an opportunity of 
re-considering it. In conclusion, he re- 
gretted that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had made the concessions he had 
done to the Scotch and Irish Members. 
Mr. W. HOLMS said, that last night 
he appealed successfully to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to exclude Scot- 
land from the Bill, and he thanked the 
right hon. Gentleman for doing so. He 
now ventured, in common with other 
hon. Members, to appeal to the Govern- 
ment not to press this Bill. Appeals 
had been made by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), 
the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn), and the hon. Member for 
Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), and it was 
evident, from the statements which they 
had made, that a considerable number of 
boroughs wished to be free from the 
corrupt practice of hiring cabs and car- 
riages at elections. He thought that 
the House should have further time to 
consider this question, in order to ascer- 
tain how far the law had been evaded. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the hon. 
and learned Attorney General had laid 
down a very dangerous rule, that 
when the law had been evaded, the 
practice should not be brought in ac- 
cordance with the law, but that a new 
law should be made in order to suit the 
practice. That would’ give encourage- 
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ment to the evasion of the law. The 
Attorney General for Ireland had 
pointed out that they were not on that 
side of the House unanimous. He (Mr. 
W. Holms) found, on looking at the 
Division List, that the Attorney General 
for Ireland was entirely wrong in 
what he said with reference to the hon. 
Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke), and, perhaps, he wotld be sur- 
prised to find that on the 10th of March 
the hon. Baronet was to bé found in a 
Division List voting in favour of making 
the present law more effective. The 
hon. Baronet had not th a ge the 
Government proposals, but had stoutly 
opposed them. In his (Mr. W. Holms’) 
opinion, they could not come to any other 
conclusion than that the Government had 
brought forward this Bill at an un- 
timely period of the Session, and for one 
purpose, that of electioneering; and, 
moreover, that in doing so, they were 
giving ee, to bribery. 

Siz GEORGE CAMPBELLhoped that 
no moré time would be spent in dis- 
cussing the Bill. Scotch Members were 
very anxious to go down to their con- 
stituents, and they wanted to go with 
the consciousness that the elections 
would be conducted on pure principles, 
and that they would not have to put 
their hands into their pockets for more 
money, in consequence of the new items 
of cabs. He had heard of a case where 
the candidates on each side were saddled 
with £2,500 for cabs alone, and he 
thought it monstrous that candidates 
should be called upon to pay such large 
additionalsums. The hon. Member for 
East Gloucestershire (Mr. J. R. Yorke) 
had talked of this as a semi-legal pay- 
ment; but, in his opinion, it, was an 
illegal payment. [Mr. J. R. Yorke: 
What I meant was that there was 
no petialty attached.] That was what 
they wished to do—impose a penalty, 
and not methodize and systematize 
corruption, as the Attorney General for 
Ireland wished to do. If they methodized 
and systematized in this particular, 
he saw no reason why that should 
not be done in every case of corruption. 
He had always found that there had 
been a sufficient number of private 
carriages for the really lame and sick 
in every well constituted constituency, 
which were placed at the disposal of 
the candidates. He ridiculed the idea 
that the new clause in the Bill was in- 
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serted for the purpose of allowing can- 
didates to bring sick and infirm voters 
to the poll. It was for the purpose of 
bringing indifferent voters to the poll. 
He thought it was quite unnecessary 
and undesirable to bring them at all, as 
their vote would not be actuated by 
proper motives, but would carry with it 
that influence which they all could easily 


imagine. He hoped the Government 
would see their way to act wisely by 
withdrawing the Bill. 


Srr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
oboe against the doctrine that the 
vernment had taken the House by 
surprise. It would be in the recollec- 
tion of the House that, on the appeal of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Chelsea, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
uer had stated that the Bill before the 
ouse was one of the measures that 
would be considered before the Dissolu- 
tion, and he had added that the specific 
object of the measure was to settle the 
question of the conveyance of voters to 
the poll. With regard to the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea, what- 
ever his latest vote might have been, he 
was confident that last year he had 
favoured an alteration of the existing 
law in either direction. They all knew 
that cabs were used in boroughs, which 
involved a larger expenditure than if 
the payment were legal, because that 
which was done clandestinely was al- 
ways more expensive than that which 
could be dons openly. As to the argu- 
ment that, as Scotland and Ireland had 
been excluded, England should not be 
retained, it ought to be rememibéred 
that the original Bill of the Government 
did not apply to Scotland and Ireland at 
all. Whether the clause was to be per- 
manent or not, the whole question must 
come under review on a future occasion. 
He considered that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was fully justified in 
bringing in the Bill. It was merely for 
Party motives that an attempt was now 
being made to accuse the Government of 
a violation of an implied understanding 
which had never existed. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
remarked, that the subject had never 
troubled him in the constituency which 
he represented. Upon reference to the 
Division List, he found that the hon. 
Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) voted for making the law more 
stringent, not for relaxing it. In his 
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(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s) opinion, 
the employment of conveyances would 
open the door to bribery, and this view 
was supported by the evidence of Mr. 
Spofforth, given before the Committee 
on Corrupt Practices. He protested 
against the Government, in their last 
days, bringing in a Bill to facilitate 
corrupt practices. 

Generat SHUTE said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy contended that the 
Bill ought to be given up, because there 
was only a fragment left. That frag- 
ment, however, was a most important 
one. The Bill would do only ordinary 
justice to the poor, the feeble, and the 

ard-working of the constituents in the 
larger boroughs. No doubt the cost of 
elections were far too great; yet hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were not justified 
in objecting to a few pounds being 
added to the costs of candidates which 
enabled men now virtually disfranchised 
to be brought to the poll. 

Mz. ANDERSON said, they were all 
very much obliged to the Government 
for exempting Scotland from the opera- 
tion of the Bill; but these debates would 
show that the law was systematically 
violated in England, and theidea would go 
forth that it wasonly necessary to violate a 
law sufficiently to get the practice of vio- 
lation made legal. When the conveyance 
of voters to the poll was made legal in 
England, he wished to know how it 
would be possible for Scotch constitu- 
encies to conduct elections without em- 
ploying cabs? Some candidates with 
longer purses than others would cer- 
tainly introduce them, and most likely 
the practice would thus become universal 
in Scotland. The only way out of the 
difficulty was to insert a penalty in the 
law as it at present stood. The measure 
did not touch the Scotch Members di- 
rectly, though it did indirectly, and 
they would continue to throw in their 
opposition with that of the English 
Members as strongly as ever. 

Loxpv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) had told the House that 
there was only one way to deal with the 
practice, and that was to put a stringent 
penalty upon it. So that what was legal, 
permitted, and even encouraged, in 
every county of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, and in several boroughs in 
England, was to be rendered not only 
illegal, but punishable, in the English 
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boroughs. No Parliament, whether a 
moribund Parliament, as this was said 
to be, or a new Parliament, would put 
on the Statute Book so anomalous and 
unjust a law. It was said that the whole 
Liberal Party was against this measure. 
That was not at all an accurate statement 
of the case. On the second reading, 
when the principle was at stake, there 
was an important division, and he had 
extracted from the Division Lists the 
names of a number of Liberal borough 
Members who had voted for the Bill. 
The right hon. Member for Sandwich 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) was a con- 
siderable authority with the Liberal 
Party, and he voted for the second 
reading. Or was the right hon. Gentle- 
man no longer a Member of the Liberal 
Party? There also voted for the second 
reading the hon. Member for Stroud 
Mr. Stanton), the hon. Member for 

arlow (Mr. H. O. Lewis), the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Gourley), 
the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Rochester (Sir Julian Goldsmid), the 
hon. Member for Darlington (Mr. Back- 
house), and the hon. Member for Dun- 
dalk (Mr. Callan). All these being 
borough Members sitting on the Liberal 
side of the House, he ventured to pro- 
test in the strongest manner against the 
statement that the Liberal Party were 
all opposed to the Bill. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 57; 
Noes 84: Majority 23. — (Div. List, 
No. 47.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Dr. CAMERON, in moving the in- 
sertion of the following new Clause :— 
(Conveyance of voters to the poll.) 

“From and after the passing of this Act it 
shall not be lawful for any candidate at any 
Parliamentary Election for any borough, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to provide carriages or any 
other means of conveying voters to the poll, 
and any such candidate wilfully acting in con- 
travention of this enactment shall be guilty of 
a corrupt practice within the meaning of the 
Acts mentioned in the Schedule to this Act,” 


urged the Government to re-consider 
their determination to proceed with the 
Bill as it at present stood, and hoped 
they would accept the new clause he 
had proposed. That clause gave ex- 
pression to a Resolution carried in the 














Committee which sat on Corrupt Prac- 
tices, which had been supported by the 
Attorney General, the Attorney General 
for Ireland, the hon. Member for Bed- 
ford (Mr. Whitbread), and the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke). 


New Clause—(Dr. Cameron, )\—brought 
up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 


Str HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
he had voted for the Bill in the last 
division, although previously he had 
opposed it, because it was quite clear 
that the principle had been thoroughly 
discussed, and the objections to it over- 
ruled. The same points had been raised 
over and over again on the Liberal side 
of the House in a spirit of the greatest 
obstruction that he had witnessed this 
Session. The last speech was merely a 
résumé of that which had been made 
before, and he protested against the 
Bill being talked out by such unfair 
proceedings. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD contended 
that it was the bounden duty of borough 
Members to offer every opposition to 
such an objectionable and mutilated Bill 
that the Forms of the House allowed. 
He certainly should persevere in that 
course. If this could be considered ob- 
struction then he was willing to be called 
an Obstructionist. It was the business 
of the Liberal Members to see that 
legislation which was opposed to the 
feeling of the majority of the House and 
to the decision of a Select Committee 
which had recently inquired into the 
question, and of which the proposers of 
the present Bill were Members, was not 
forced through the House by means of 
the brute majority which the Government 
possessed, and by their method of con- 
ducting business.. He considered any- 
thing they could do in accordance with 
the Rules of the House was not obstruc- 
tion, but only a fair exercise of their 
privileges. He approved of the clause 


moved by the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron) ; and he hoped that oppo- 
sition would be continued to the progress 
of the Bill unless the conveyance clause 
was struck out. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, the line taken 
by the hon. Member for Midhurst (Sir 
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Henry Holland) was utterly uncalled 
for and unjustifiable. The manner in 
which this Bill was being forced on was 
in itself almost an infringement of the 
Privileges of Parliament. The conten- 
tion that the Bill was necessary because 
the law was evaded was degrading and 
humilitating ; and if it were requsite to 
deal with the matter at all, it should 
have been dealt with on the lines of the 
Amendment rather than by legalizing 
the offence against the existing law. 
He charged the Government with cor- 
rupt motives in pressing this Bill. A 
most important contest was about to 
take place in Westminster, where the 
First Lord of the Admiralty was a can- 
didate. The cost of conveyance of 
voters in that constituency could not be 
much under £5,000, which would be a 
charge upon those who contested the 
seats with him and his Colleague. There 
was, however, no knowing to what ex- 
tent the cars belonging to the grocers 
and other tradesmen of Westminster 
might be brought into use, and that he 
would regard as a corrupt practice. 

Mr. DILLWYN did not think the 
hon. Member for Midhurst was justified 
in his charge of obstruction. It was the 
duty of the Opposition, in such a case as 
the present, to do all they could to in- 
duce the House to refuse their consent 
to an unconstitutional and inconsistent 
rime seseee. He, however, recommended 

is Friends, having entered their strong 
protest, to throw the responsibility of 
passing the Bill upon the Government. 

Dr. CAMERON begged to explain 
that his object was notobstruction. He 
would withdraw the Amendment. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Sir DAVID WEDDERBURN moved 
the following new Clause :— 


(Amendment of Law as to Parliamentary Elec- 
tions in Scotland.) 


‘* In all elections whatever of a Member or 
Members to serve in Parliament for any county, 
division of a county, or for any city or burgh, 
or districts of burghs, in Scotland, no inquiry 
shall be permitted at the time of polling as to 
the right of any person to vote, except only 
as follows (that is to say): that the presid- 
ing officer or clerk appointed by the returning 
officer to attend at a polling station shall, if re- 
quired on behalf of any candidate, put to any 
voter at the time of his tendering his vote, and 
not afterwards, the following questions, or either 
of them :— 
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1. Are you the same person whose name ap- 
rs as A.B. on the register of voters now 


in force for the county of {or 
for the division of the county 
of ], or for the city [or burgh] 


of or for the 

district of burghs [as the case may be] ; 
. Have you already voted, either here or 
elsewhere, at this election for the county 


~] 


of [or for the vi- 
sion of the county of }, or 
or for 


for the city [or burgh] of 
the district of burghs [as the 
case may be]: 
And if any person shall wilfully make a false 
answer to either of the questions aforesaid, he 
shall be deemed guilty of a crime and offence 
within the meaning of ‘ The Ballot Act, 1872.’” 
Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. War- 
son) said, there was no objection to the 
clause. 


New Clause added. 


Mr. STANTON moved the omission 
of the words ‘‘so far as concerns the 
conveyance of voters within any bo- 
rough.” 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 19, to leave out the words 
“so far as concerns the conveyance of voters 
within any boroughs.” —(Mr. Stanton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
peg to be left out stand part of the 


Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the words were inserted 
last night after a lengthened discussion, 
and it would be inconsistent with the 
agreement that was then come to for the 

ouse to accept the proposed Amend- 
ment. It was impossible to meet all 
the cases of difficulty such as that pre- 
sented by the peculiarities of the borough 
of Stroud. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill to be read the third time Z- 


morrow. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL—[Brit1 114.] 
(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 
GezneraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
appealed to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to make some arrangement in 
the regulation of the increased charges 
for probate duty upon small estates. 
He allowed that by amalgamating the 
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two scales for testate and intestate, and 
only levying a diminished scale, the 
estates of the poor who often died with- 
out a will had been benefited; but even 
then the scale of charge was high, and 
he, therefore, urged a further change 
by which estates under £2,000 should 
only be charged 1 per cent. He urged 
also that probate, as in the case of 
legacy duty, should not be chargeable 
upon small estates until after the debts 
had been ascertained and a settlement 
of them arrived at. Further, that the 
probate duty should be levied only on 
the estates which were net £500. 

Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL tho- 
roughly sympathized with his hon. and 
gallant Friend’s object, but said, he 
doubted very much whether at this stage 
of the Session the Government could, in 
a Bill of this complicated character, so 
re-cast the measure as to give effect to 
it. He suggested, however, that it would 
go far to meet the case if the limit of 
duty was fixed at £200 instead of £100. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 7, to leave out the word 
“one,” in order to insert the word “two,’’— 
(Sir George Campbell,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘one’ stand part of the Bill.”’ 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE begged to 
call attention to the extent to which the 
new scale would aggravate the existing 
difference between freehold and lease- 
hold property. Jeasehold property paid 
probate and legacy duty; freehold paid 
only succession duty. He took a case 
in which a property would pay now 
£192 instead of £140 on the death of 
the owner of the leasehold, as compared 
with £27 which it would pay on the 
death of the freeholder. He could also 
mention cases in which the duty on 
leasehold houses would be 40 times as 
much as that on the ground rents under 
the new Probate and Stamp Duties Act. 
The opportunity offered by the Bill ought 
to have been taken by the Government 
to undo the extraordinary anomaly which 
existed; and the best way, in his opi- 
nion, would be to relieve the leasehold 
house property of the charge of pro- 
bate duty. 

Mr. PAGET said, there were doubt- 
less anomalies in regard to leasehold 
estates which it ood be necessary to 
remedy at some future-time, but which 
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could not now be dealt with. The Bill, 
however, was a step in the right direc- 
tion, and would, as far as it went, be in 
the nature of the redress of an in- 
equality. In reply to the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), 
he asserted that the scale did not ope- 
rate adversely to occupiers as compared 
with owners. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER freely admitted that the hon. 
Member for Reading had made an in- 
teresting statement, which was well 
worthy of consideration when the suc- 
cession duties could be dealt with; but 
it required some courage to deal with 
them, and would involve some delay, 
while the House declared last Session 
that the probate duties called for speedy 
action. The general effect of the scheme 
was to diminish the burdens of small 
properties and increase those of larger 
ones, as small estates were now very 
much overburdened in proportion to 
large estates. Anowner would be likely 
to have a larger personal estate than an 
occupier ; and, therefore, it could not be 
said that the change was in favour of 
occupiers as against owners. It would 
not be possible to do away altogether 
with the charge on small properties ; but 
he thought that on properties between 
£100 and £2,000 there ought to be no 
increase. Taking the proportion of in- 
testate to testate estates, he considered 
the effect of the change would be to 
make some increase on the latter, while 
as to intestate estates the new scale, in 
his opinion, would practically operate as 
a reduction. It was true that, on the 
whole, the new scale would considerably 
increase the Revenue; but still there 
would be a considerable reduction in the 
amount of probate duty to be paid on 
all estates under £500. He was, how- 
ever, prepared to alter the rates in the 
proposed scale as follows :—For proper- 
ties of the value of £500 and under 
£600, he should substitute £11 for £13; 
for properties of the value of £600 and 
under £800, £15 instead of £17; be- 
tween £1,000 and £1,500, £30 instead 
of £31; and between £1,500 and £2,000, 
£40 instead of £44. This would be 
leaving these properties as they were at 
present. He hoped, when the proper 
time came, he should be allowed to 
make these proposals to the House. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE urged that 
all properties under £500 should be 
exempt. The loss in consequence of this 
change would not be greater than 
£50,000 a-year. He begged to movean 
Amendment in the Schedule exempting 
properties under £500. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 4, to leave out from the word 
“be,” to “£9,” at the end of line 8.—(Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Mr. PAGET opposed the Amendment. 
He did not see the justice of entirely 
exempting the small properties. He 
hoped that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would say that the Government had 
carefully considered the matter, and 
would endorse the view he now expressed 
that the moderate burthen imposed by 
the Bill on personalty would but par- 
tially redress the inequality of taxation 
which now pressed unfairly on real pro- 
perty. 

Str ALEXANDER GORDON called 
attention to the fact that what was equi- 
valent to leasehold property in Scotland 
came under the same category as real 
property, and urged that the English 
law should be assimilated in this par- 
ticular to the Scotch. 

GeveraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
thought £500 net amount of an estate 
low enough to commence to charge pro- 
bate duty. 

Mr. CHADWICK said, it was an in- 
justice to exempt real property from pro- 
bate duty. 

Srrk GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
should support the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Reading. . 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER insisted that 
there was no such unfair distinction as 
alleged between the charges upon per- 
sonal and real property. On the con- 
trary, owners of landed property suffered 
far more severely from taxation than the 
owners of personal property. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER said, he could not agree to the 
Amendment, and protested against the 
imputation of injustice which had been 
made against the proposals of the Go- 
vernment. It was, he said, a dangerous 
principle to admit that small properties 
should be exempt altogether. With re- 
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incomes were exempt; butthat was on the 
ground that enough must beleft toa man 
to maintain him. He pointed out that, 
under the proposals of the Government, 
estates under £500 would be so relieved 
that the Revenue would lose £40,000; 
and if this proposal was carried out they 
would lose another £76,000. It had 
been suggested that the debts on these 
small properties might be deducted; but 
he did not think that could be worked. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill to be read the third time Zo- 
morrow. 


Epping Forest 


CONSOLIDATED FUND 
TION) BILL. 
(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


* Motion made, and, Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. W. CARTWRIGHT inquired 
whether the Government would produce 
Papers already asked for with regard to 
the Greek Frontier ? 

Tax CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the particular Paper re- 
ferred to, as he supposed, by the hon. 
Member, was part of negotiations still 
going on; and it would be contrary to 
the usual practice to produce Papers of 
this character not yet presented by the 
French Government. , 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


(APPROPRIA- 


EPPING FOREST (No. 2) BILL—[Bu 96.] 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Gerard Nosl.) 
SECOND READING. BILL WITHDRAWN. 

Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


Mr. BARING said, he wished to 
raise his protest against the passing of 
this measure during the last few days of 
a dying Parliament. The principle of 


the 4th clause was to enable the Corpo- 
ration of the City of London to exchange 
certain portions of lands which had al- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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ways been open forest, upon which they 
could not build, for other portions now 
inclosed. But he understood that the 
open spaces which would be given up 
were much valued by the people living 
in the neighbourhood, and it was only 
right that they should have time to ex- 
press their opinions. It was true that 
no exchange could be made without the 
assent of the Arbitrator; but his consti- 
tuents were too poor to compete before 
him against the wealth of the City Cor- 

oration. There was besides an am- 
biguity in the wording of a later clause, 
which might possibly authorize build- 
ing on the lands acquired under the 
Bill. When they were re-modelling the 
Bill they ought to make a good Bill of 
it; for at present there was no penalty 
for bribery or intimidation at the elec- 
tion of verderers, and the Committee of 
the Corporation was at present made the 
arbiter of all claims to vote for the very 
persons who were supposed to be, in 
some sense, a check on its action. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. BARING said, he had not put 
down Amendments because he believed 
they could not be entertained in such a 
small House. He begged to move that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
month. 


Mr. DILLWYN seconded the Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘upon this 
day month.”’—(Mr. Baring.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the Bill had been introduced as a 


| Continuance Bill, and he believed that it 


would prove advantageous to the public ; 
but, as real opposition to the measure 
was now offered, he was prepared to 
withdraw it, and to let the frech House 
of Commons judge of the value of the 
proposed exchange of lands. 


Amendment, and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 2 
Bill withdrawn. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 18th March, 1880. 





MINUTES.]—Pusuic Buus—First Reading— 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation)*; Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue*; Parliamentary 
Elections and Corrupt Practices (No. 2)* 
(50). 


Second Reading—Valuation (Metropolis) Act 
(1869) Amendment * (38), discharged. 

Committee — Report — Municipal Corporations 
tg Qualification Abolition) * (40); 

common Law’Procedure and Judicature Acts 

Amendment * (44-51); Blind and Deaf-Mute 
Children * (39-52). 

Third Reading—Companies Acts Amendment * 
(48); Hypothec Abolition (Scotland) (49), 
and passed. 


HYPOTHEC ABOLITION (SCOTLAND) 
BILL—(No. 49.) 
(The Earl of Haddington.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order of the Day for the Third Read- 


ing, read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*.”’ 
—(The Earl of Haddington.) 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
quite concurred with what had been 
said on a former occasion as to the in- 
convenience of bringing forward such a 
measure as the present at so late a 
period of the Session, when it was im- 
possible to discuss it. Conflicting state- 
ments had been made as to this Bill by 
Members of the Government, for the 
noble and learned Earl on the Woolsack 
had said that this Bill had been so often 
before Parliament that everybody under- 
stood it; whilst the noble Duke the 
Lord President had said that the noble 
Earl the Chairman of Committees did 
not know or understand any fart of the 
Bill. If, with his experience, the noble 
Earl the Chairman of Committees did 
not understand it, it could not be so 
simple a matter, and required more dis- 
cussion. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Onarr- 
MAN of CommiTrzEs) stated that, after 
what had transpired, he would urge no 
further objections against the provisions 
of the measure. He had already ex- 
pressed his opinion with regard to the 
inconvenience of bringing forward Bills 
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in that House at a time when it was 
practically impossible to discuss them 
with any effect, and he thought this 
was a very glaring instance, and not at 
all consistent with the usual practice of 
Parliament. The original Bill might 
be said to have been reduced to a mere 
shadow. At all events, it had been cut 
clean in two. The last half had been 
thrown away, and a new provision had 
been substituted by way of Amendment ~ 
by the noble and learned Earlon the 
Woolsack, which Amendment, like the 
one of the noble Earl (the Earl of Had- 
dington), on which it was founded, had 
never been bruited in the usual way. 
All this had been done within two days 
of its final stage, so that the people of 
Scotland had had no opportunity of 
considering the effect of the changes. 
Such legislation as that could not be 
worth very much; but whether that 
was so or not, he entertained the gravest 
objection to the practice he had alluded 
to, as, if persisted in with regard to 
other Bills, it must prove very detri- 
mental to sound legislation. 

Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
said, he should be glad if the noble and 
learned Earl on the Woolsack would, 
before the Bill was read a third time, 
give some explanation of the concluding 
words of Sub-section 3 in Clause 2. The 
sub-section had been quite altered from 
the form in which it originally stood, 
and their Lordships had- no opportunity 
of consulting any local or other advisers 
on the matter. 

Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR said, in 
answer to the question of the noble 
Marquess, he could only imagine that 
the noble Marquess was not in the 
House on the previous day, because, 
had he been present, he would have 
heard a full explanation of the Amend- 
ment which he had introduced into the 
Bill. Since then the Bill had been re- 
printed, in order that their Lordships 
might consider the Amendment in con- 
nection with the rest of the Bill. It 
was to be understood that the words were 
introduced as an Amendment on the 
Amendment of the noble Lord near him 
(Lord Blantyre). From what the noble 
Marquess had said he thought he could 
not have read the Bill, as he certainly 
did not appear to have the least idea as 
to the effect of the Amendment. How- 
ever, before he proceeded to point out 
its effect, he wished to notice what had 
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just been said by his noble Friend the 
Chairman of Committees. His noble 
Friend (the Earl of Redesdale) had said 
that one part of the Bill had been cut 
out; but that appeared to him to prove 
conclusively that his noble Friend had 
not read it, because it had not been 
mutilated in the smallest degree. The 
Amendment was a very simple one, 
easily understood, and the meaning of 
it was this. In the Bill, as it came up 
from the other House, there was a pro- 
vision that when a tenant was ejected, 
as it was called, out of his farm in the 
middle of the half-year, all just allow- 
ances should be made to him, as if he 
were an out-going tenant who had com- 
pleted his term. It was felt, however, 
that matters would be left in an unsatis- 
factory condition, unless it was stated 
what those just allowances should be. 
The only object of the Amendment, 
therefore, which he introduced, was to 
define exactly what were to be the rights 
of the outgoing tenant, in the place of 
leaving them to be adjudicated upon 
under a provision of a vague descrip- 
tion. The purpose of the Amendment 
was simply to define for the landlord 
what would otherwise be left to the jus- 
tices to define. Now, in the first place, 
if any — had arrived at maturity, at 
the period at which the tenant was 
ejected, and he had not had time to 
separate and carry away the crop, it 
was only reasonable that he should be 
called upon to pay the rent of the land 
on which it grew. But if on any por- 
tion of the farm there were immature 
crops, which could not be cut or taken 
up, and carried away at the time of 
ejection, it was proposed by this clause 
to give the tenant all his rights in re- 
spect to such crops. When, however, 
they were matured, he would not be 
allowed to separate them or carry them 
off the farm without paying the rent 
which was due upon the portion of the 
land on which they grew up to Martin- 
mas, when the land was perfectly clear. 
That appeared to him to ie a perfectly 
fair and just solution of the question. 
That really was all. As the Bill origi- 
nally stood, it was not quite clear whe- 
ther, under the working of the clause, 
the tenant would not be made liable to 
pay the rent of the whole of the farm, 
and not simply of that portion upon 
which the immediate crop stood, and 
also that he would only have to pay the 


The Lord Chancellor 
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rent up to the time of the severance ; 
but, inasmuch as the ground would be 
useless to the incoming tenant until 
after the period he had named, it was 
obviously nothing but just and right 
that the out-going tenant should pay 
the rent up to Martinmas, or the end of 
the next term. 

Lorp BLANTYRE denied that the 
Amendment of the noble and learned 
Earl would meet the objection that by 
the Bill, after thetenant was ejected owing 
to being in arrears, he was to be allowed 
to add a further considerable sum to the 
previous unsecured debt to his landlord, 
as he was only required to pay rent for the 
land oceupied by the way-going crop for 
the period between his ejectment and 
removal of crop, say, three months; for 
the remaining three-quarters of the 
year’s rent, due on the removal of the 
crop, the landlord would be a common 
creditor. 

Toe LORD CHANOELLOR re 
marked, that the particular provision 
applied only to that portion of the farm 
on which the crop was maturing, and 
could not possibly create a new debt to 
the landlord, seeing that the tenant 
would remove the crop at maturity, and 
the sale of it might reasonably be ex- 
pected to enable him to pay his rent. At 
the same time, if the landlord wished to 
cover the other portion of the land, it 
was quite open to him to do so; and the 
tenant would not be liable to pay the 
rent for that portion of the ground 
which the landlord or the incoming 
tenant had covered. 

Tue Hart or AIRLIE observed, that 
he did not quite understand the last 

rovision to which the noble and learned 
arl had referred. 

Tux LORD CHANCELLOR said, it 
really meant that where a tenant had by 
law the right to remove crops he would 
doso; butthatwhereimmaturecrops were 
standing it was a provision to make the 
tenant pay the rent up to Martinmas on 
that portion of the land on which they 
were standing. 


On the Motion of the Earl of Arruiz, 
the following Amendment was made in 
Clause 2, Sub-section 3:—In page 2, 
line 26, after (‘‘always’’) insert the 
words (‘‘ unless otherwise expressly sti- 
pulated ”’) ; and in line 34, after (‘ esti- 
mated ’’) leave out (‘‘ unless otherwise 


expressly stipulated”). 
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Tae Eart or REDESDALE (Onarr- 
may of CommiTrTzzs) was of opinion that 
everything that had been done on the 
third reading ought to have been done 
in Committee. It was of the utmost 
importance that proper time should be 
given for the consideration of Bills ; and 
what had happened in this instance was 
an abundant proof of the truth of his 
words that so important a question as 
the relation between landlord and tenant 
required proper time for consideration. 
But what had been done? A clause 
was introduced in the first instance; it 
was altered, and then re-printed. It had 
been brought before their Lordships, 
and the only two noble Lords from 
Scotland who had spoken admitted that 
they did not understand it. The Bill, in 
fact, had been almost re-cast; and the 
extent of the alterations which had been 
made showed that the measure required 
the fullest consideration. 

Lorp DENMAN pointed out that in 
case of a late harvest the tenant might 
not be able to clear the ground by Mar- 
tinmas, and, therefore, ought to pay a 
proportionate rent beyond that time, to 
compensate the incoming tenant for the 
delay, preventing him from ploughing 
and preparing his land for a crop. 

After a few words from Lor 
MORE and Browne, 


Oran- 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 3* accordingly; Bill passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 18th March, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Private Buu—Third Reading— 
Rammingen’s Naturalization *, and passed. 
Pusuic Birts — Committee — Report—National 
Debt * [115]; Exchequer Bills and Bonds * 
[116]. 

Third Reading—Parliamentary Elections and 
Corrupt Practices (No. 2) [107]; Customs 
and Inland Revenue [111], and passed. 
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The House met at Three of the clock. 
QUESTIONS. 


oo — 
DISTRESS (IRELAND). 


Mr. SULLIVAN: As the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land is not in his place, perhaps the 
Attorney General for Ireland will be 
able to answer the Question of which 
I gave Notice yesterday — namely, If 
the Chief Secretary is correctly re- 
ported in the “Times” of the 17th 
instant, as having stated in a speech at 
York on the 16th instant, that amongst 
the applications made to the Govern- 
ment in reference to the prevalent dis- 
tress in Ireland were applications “ to 
provide every person in Ireland with 
a comfortable meal at all hours of the 
day;” and if he would lay upon the 
Table Copies of the applications thus re- 
ferred to? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson): The best an- 
swer I can give to the hon. and learned 
Member is to read the context which 
contains the quotation mentioned in the 
Question, and which will show exactly 
what my right hon. Friend intended to 
convey. I read the following from The 
York Herald of yesterday :— 


“ But we unfortunately must admit and de- 
plore that through adverse seasons and other 
causes a sad calamity now overhangs Ireland. 
That calamity has afforded an opportunity 
which has been nobly taken advantage of all 
over the United Kingdom at large, and I am 
thankful to think not only the United Kingdom, 
but the world at large, has come paca and 
displayed its sympathy with the people in its suf- 
fering. (Cheers.) We have seen that contri- 
butions have flocked in from many Continents 
that have succeeded in alleviating, to a great 
extent, the sufferings of Ireland. ‘The duty of a 
Government under conditions like these is not to 
chill the heart of charity. Itis, I should rather 
say, to stimulate charity. (Cheers.) We oc- 
casionally—I am thankful to think only occa- 
sionally—see it alleged that the Government 
should spurn charity, and see that the British 
taxpayer—who, Heaven knows, has enough to 
do to look at himself just now (a laugh)—should 
bear all the burden upon his shoulder; that we 
should spurn all charitable aid, and that the 
Government should undertake to provide every 
person in Ireland with a comfortable meal at 
all hours of the day without recourse in any 
shape or form to charity. Now the Government, 
I am thankful to think, not only endeavoured, 
but, I may say without presumption, succeeded 
in obviating the occurrence of a single case of 
starvation. (Applause.)’’ 
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‘ Mr. SULLIVAN: Is the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman able to say whe- 
ther the report in Zhe Times is incorrect, 
or if it is from the correct report from 
which he quotes ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson): Not being 
the speaker, I cannot say which is in- 
correct; but the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary has referred me to 
this particular speech in giving an an- 
swer. 


Corn Averages and 


NAVY—CASE OF ACTING STAFF SUR- 
GEON ALLEN. 


Mr. SULLIVAN (for Mr. O’SHavex- 
nessy) asked the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, If Mr. Marcus Allen, Acting 
Staff Surgeon of H.M.S. ‘‘ Albatross,” 
with seniority as Surgeon in the Navy 
of November 1870, was admitted as a 
patient in Haslar Hospital in November 
1878, and after remaining some time 
under treatment was reported by Dr. 
Watt Ried (now Medical Director Gene- 
ral of the Navy) as suffering from incur- 
able disease and a fit subject for survey, 
with a view of his being invalided out 
of the service; whether it was true that 
such survey was not granted by the late 
Medical Director General; whether Mr. 
Allen was subsequently discharged from 
hospital as ‘‘relieved,” not cured, and 
detailed for service afloat; whether, on 
his applying to the Admiralty for per- 
mission to be surveyed at Haslar as to 
his fitness for duty, he was surveyed at 
the office of the then Medical Director, 
and being pronounced fit to serve, and 
having taken up his appointment, his 
health completely failed, and he ten- 
dered his resignation in consequence ; 
and, whether, under the circumstances, 
he will be given any compensation for 
his services, or whether his case will be 
referred back to Dr. Watt Ried, the 
present Medical Director General ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Mr. Marcus 
Allen, while a patient in Haslar Hospital 
in 1878, was recommended for survey by 
Dr. Watt Ried, on the ground that he 
was suffering from an incurable disease, 
but one which, nevertheless, was not 
beyond remedial measures. This survey, 
however, was not then ordered by the 
Medical Director General. On Mr. 
Allen’s discharge from hospital he was 
appointed to a Coastguard cruiser. In 
accordance with the practice of the Ser- 
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vice, he was medically surveyed in Lon- 
don, and not at Haslar, as he had re- 
quested, and was reported fit for active 
service. On this he requested permission 
to resign, as not equal to the responsi- 
bilities of the position either mentally or 
physically. His resignation was ac- 
cepted, and he never joined his ship. It 
is not customary to give compensation to 
officers who resign, nor to re-consider 
their cases with a view to their re-ad- 
mission into the Service, for which an 
Order in Council would be required. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) — 
APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS — THE 
RETURNS. 

Mr. ERRINGTON said, as the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland had not given 
him sufficient information on the pre- 
vious day, as to the date when Returns 
of the number of scheduled unions in 
Ireland would be in the hands of hon. 
Members, he would ask him now to say, 
If he had any additional intelligence as 
to the time when they would be issued ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson), in reply, said, 
he had received that morning a com- 
munication from the Board of Works in 
Ireland, stating that the great pressure 
of ‘business caused the delay; but the 
Returns would be sent in on Saturday. 


CORN AVERAGES AND TITHE RENT 
CHARGE. 

Mr. PAGET asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether he is pre- 
pared to take immediate steps to obtain 
further information as to the method by 
which the official corn averages are now 
taken, and into the fluctuations of the 
Tithe Rent Charge ? 

Viscounr SANDON: The Board of 
Trade during the last two years have 
been taking various steps to elicit infor- 
mation and communicate it to the public 
respecting the corn averages, and lately 
we have been in communication on this 
subject with the Tithe Commissioners 
and the Inland Revenue Department, by 
whose officers, mainly, the Returns are 
collected, and the inquiries are still pro- 
ceeding. Some weeks ago my hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
East Essex (Colonel Brise) informed 
me that he proposed to move for a 
Select Committee to inquire into the 
matter on the 28rd of this month; and I 
told him that, as the subject was a very 
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complicated one, and one which naturally 
excited great interest in many parts of 
the country, I thought it was very de- 
sirable that such a Committee as he pro- 
posed should be appointed, and that such 
an appointment should have the support 
of the Government. I have every hope 
of being able, when Parliament re-as- 
sembles in the month of May, to support 
my hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for East Essex in proposing such a 
Committee to the House. 


DOMINION OF CANADA—THE CANA- 
DIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether there was any correspondence 
in 1879 between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Government of the Do- 
minion of Canada respecting the con- 
struction of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way ; and, if so, whether he will lay such 
correspondence upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOCH, in 
reply, said, there was some correspon- 
dence in 1879 upon the general question 
of the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, but not upon the par- 
ticular point to which he thought the 
Question referred—namely, the proposal 
that this country should assist by a 
guarantee, or in some other shape, in 
the construction of that railway. Some 
confidential and informal communica- 
tions had passed between himself and 
the Members of the Canadian Ministry 
who visited England last autumn upon 
that subject; but those communications 
never assumed the form of correspond- 
ence, and led to no result. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE BASUTOS. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a Reuter’s telegram published in the 
‘‘ Daily News” of Tuesday, March 16th, 
to the effect that 

“The condition of affairs in Basutoland is 
regarded as critical in consequence of the deter- 
mination of the Cape Government to insist upon 
the disarmament of the Natives ;’’ 


and, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
has sanctioned, or intends to sanction, 
the disarmament of the Basutos by 
force ? 


{Marcu 18, 1880} 
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Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
think the hon. Member is under some 
misapprehension as to the relative posi- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Cape Government in this 
matter. We have sanctioned, more 
than a year ago, legislation based on the 
general policy of securing the Cape 
Colony against the grave dangers re- 
sulting from the indiscriminate posses- 
sion of arms by the large Native popula- 
tion within its borders. But the question 
of the time and manner of the applica- 
tion of that policy to particular Tribes is 
a matter for the discretion of the Cape 
Government, who, so far, have applied 
it with great care and success in various 
parts of the Colony. I have no doubt 
that the Cape Ministry will continue to 
act with the caution they have hitherto 
shown in the case of the Basutos; but I 
think that great mischief might arise 
from any attempt at further interference 
on our partthan the impression of caution 
upon them, for they are quite aware that 
the responsibility in this matter rests 
with them, and that they will have to 
bear it. ° 


THE NEW EDUCATIONAL CODE. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in asking the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
it is the intention of the Government 
that the Minutes of the Education De- 
partment altering the Educational Code, 
which was laid upon the Table this 
month, should be laid upon the Table of 
the House in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment for one month before they are 
put in force? explained that the Act of 
1870 provided that all new Minutes of 
the Department should lie on the Table 
of the House for one month before they 
became valid ; and it was a_ question of 
doubt whether the lapse of time was to 
be calculated from the date of. the pre- 
sentation of the Minutes, or whether, in 
the event of a Dissolution taking place 
before the expiration of the month, the 
full period was to be completed in the 
next Parliament. He assumed that, ac- 
cording to the spirit of the enactment, 
the period would run into the next Par- 
liament. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I am 
glad to see, from the Question of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that he assumes 
that the administration of the Educational 
Code will in the next Parliament be con- 
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tinued by the present Government; and, 
believing that this assumption is the 
correct one, I will to-night lay upon the 
Table a Minute, by which the applica- 
tion of all changes, or proposed changes, 
will be postponed for three months; and, 
therefore, they will not come into effect 
or apply to any schools to which grants 
were made before the Ist of July. There 
will, therefore, be“ample time for the 
discussion of the matter. 


Turkey and Greece— 


AFGHANISTAN. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If he will be 
good enough to inform the House how 
far the negotiations for peace which are 
reported to have been instituted by 
General Roberts with the Chief Ma- 
homed Jan, have been successful, or 
otherwise ; and, if he can state what 
prospects there are of an early termina- 
tion of hostilities in the various Pro- 
vinees of Afghanistan, and the terms 
upon which Her Majesty’s Government 
hope to conclude peace ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am not ina position to answer 
the last part of the Question ; but, in re- 
gard to the first, I can only say that 
General Sir Frederick Roberts is now 
taking all possible steps to ascertain the 
precise state of affairs at Ghuznee. The 
Government, however, have nothing to 
report in regard to negotiations with 
Mahomed Jan. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION—GOOD FRI- 
DAY—BANK HOLIDAYS. 


Mr. ALEXANDER M‘ARTHUR 
asked Mr. Attorney General, Whether, 
according to ‘‘ The Bank Holidays Act, 
1871,” 34 Vic. c. 17, any business trans- 
acted on Easter Monday will be legal ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he was informed 
that the Ballot Act did not refer to Bank 
Holidays, but only excluded Sundays, 
Christmas Day, Good Friday, and any 
days set apart for public fast or thanks- 
giving. It did not appear that Section 3 
of the Bank Holidays Act in any way 
applied to elections. 


BREWERS’ LICENCES—REPORT OF THE 
DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE. 
In reply to Mr. W. E. Forster, 
Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Report of the Depart- 


Lord George Hamilton 
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mental Committee on Brewers’ Licences 
had only been sent in that morning, and 
until he saw it he could not say whether 
it was one which ought to be presented 
to the House. 


TURKEY AND GREECE—RECTIFICA- 
TION OF THE FRONTIER. 


THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I wish, Sir, to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer a 
Question of which I have not given 
Notice, and I hope the House will allow 
me to say a few words in explanation of 
it. Ido not wish to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House; but if it be neces- 
sary I will do so. The Question refers 
to an answer which was given by the 
right hon. Gentleman yesterday to a 
Question put by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Cartwright) 
with regard to the Papers on the subject 
of Greece. The right hon. Gentleman 
is reported to have said that certain 
Papers for which my hon. Friend asked 
could not be produced at present, inas- 
much as they referred to negotiations 
still pending. In the debate on the 
Address the right hon. Gentleman went 
in considerable detail into an account of 
the transactions with regard to the Greek 
Frontier ; and he referred in his speech 
to certain proposals which had been 
made by the Government of France, 
through M. Waddington, on the 19th of 
December, and which were renewed by 
M. de Freycinet on the 7th of January. 
He also stated that Lord Salisbury had, 
in the course of January, made a pro- 
posal for an International European 
Commission, which, in his opinion, would 
form a more satisfactory mode of bring- 
ing this matter to a conclusion; and he 
added that the result of these negotia- 
tions would be indicated in the Papers 
shortly to be laid upon the Table. Since 
that time, two Questions have been put 
to Her Majesty’s Government by Mem- 
bers on this side of the House, evidently 
pointing, and intended to point, to the 
Papers referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman, and the answers which were 
given have been such as to lead us to 
suppose that as soon as the Papers were 
complete they would be laid upon the 
Table, and that the Correspondence re- 
lating to these matters would be in- 
cluded. The right hon. Gentleman is, 
however, reported to have said yesterday 
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that these Papers, for the production of 
which my hon. Friend asked, related to 
negotiations which have not been con- 
cluded, and therefore could not, in ac- 
cordance with the usual practice, be pro- 
duced. The Question I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman is, Whether he ad- 
heres to that answer; and whether we 
are to understand that until these nego- 
tiations are brought to a conclusion— 
which the House will see may be a very 
long time—we are to have no further 
information than that which is contained 
in the Greek Papers already presented ? 
If so, I think the House is entitled to 
some explanation why the right hon. 
Gentleman referred in his speech, con- 
trary to the usual practice, to Papers 
which he was not prepared to lay upon 
the Table of the House. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: I have referred back to what T 
stated in the debate on the Address, and 
I see that, in answer to some observations 
that had been made, I stated the general 
position at that time of the negotiations 
with regard to the Greek and Turkish 
Frontier. There had been some mis- 
apprehension as to what had taken place ; 
and in order to state what the case was, 
I informed the House that the matter 
had been lately under the discussion of 
the Greek and Turkish Commissioners 
at Constantinople, and that the details 
would be contained in Papers that would 
be very soon presented to the House. I 
then said that the first meeting was 
held on the 7th of November, and that 
other meetings were from time to time 
suggested, but were put off until the 
29th of December, at which time the 
Conference seemed to have come to an 
end. In the meanwhile, on the 19th of 
December, M. Waddington communi- 
cated to Her Majesty’s Government the 
proposal of a line of Frontier which he 
recommended, and that proposal was 
submitted to the other Great Powers. I 
then explained what took place in con- 
sequence of the resignation of the French 
Ministry ; and I stated that M. de Frey- 
cinet had informed Lord Lyons that the 
French Government adhered to M. Wad- 
dington’s proposal, and that Lord Salis- 
bury had since discussed the matter with 
the French Ambassador, and that the 
result would be found in one of the 
Papers which would be presented to the 
House, in which Lord Salisbury ex- 
pressed himself in favour of proceeding 
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by an International European Commis- 
sion. I stated that the matter would be 
more clearly shown by Papers which 
would be laid upon the Table; and I 
probably led the House to suppose 
that in the first Paper that would be 
presented those proceedings would be 
included. I can hardly say from memory 
whether it was in my mind that that 
would be the case, or whether it would 
be possible to lay on the Table the 
Papers containing all those proceedings. 
That was stated on the 5th of February; 
but, four days afterwards, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) 
put a Question to me when the Papers 
promised with reference to the Greek 
Question would be laid upon the Table: 
and in answer to that the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs said 
they were in print, and would be issued 
soon; but active negotiations were at 
present going on between the Powers. 
Therefore, it would be impossible to lay 
the Papers on the Table until the nego- 
tiations were terminated. That is in 
accordance with the general practice, 
that whilst negotiations are going on 
Papers with reference to them ought not 
to be presented, and especially that they 
could not be presented without the con- 
currence of the French and other Go- 
vernments concerned in the matter. I 
had thought, when speaking in February, 
that we might have been able to bring 
the matter to such a point that the 
Papers could all have been laid together, 
and that the negotiations would have 
been sufficiently advanced for that pur- 
pose. But when we were pressed by 
the hon. Member for Birmingham the 
Foreign Office found it impossible to lay 
on the Table those which were connected 
with negotiations that were then pend- 
ing; and the result has been that, in 
order net to delay information which 
could be presented to the House with 
regard to that part of the proceedings 
which had terminated, we laid Papers 
bringing the matter down to the end of 
last year; but it was impossible to in- 
clude in those Papers the Papers that had 
reference to the new negotiations which 
were taken up on the basis suggested 
by Lord Salisbury. That is the expla- 
nation of any discrepancy that may ap- 
pear in the answers that have been given 
on the subject. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I do not wish to be unduly pertinacious 
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in this matter; but I wish to make an 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman, as 
no representative of the Foreign Office 
is present, to impress upon the Foreign 
Office to give as soon as possible so much 
of the Papers relating to these. negotia- 
tions as may be possible. We know 
very well that Papers are frequently 
roduced bearing upon negotiations be- 
ore those negotiations are absolutely 
and finally concluded. Now, the Papers 
which have been presented contain no 
information whatever as to the negotia- 
tions with regard to Greece which have 
passed between the Powers. They are 
simply a record of the abortive negotia- 
tions which took place between the 
Turkish and Greek Commissioners. It 
is quite evident that when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer spoke on the 
5th of February he did not have it in 
his mind that any public inconvenience 
could be caused by the production of 
these despatches. If it had been other- 
wise, he would not have referred to 
Papers which he was not prepared to 
lay upon the Table. I cannot help 
thinking, also, that although the nego- 
tiations may not have been entirely con- 
cluded, and although some Papers can- 
not possibly be produced, it would be in 
the power of the Foreign Office, before 
the new Parliament re-assembles, to 
give some information as to what has 
taken place. I only press the right hon. 
Gentleman to make inquiry as to whether 
some information cannot be given upon 
this important question. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I will endeavour to ascertain 
from the Foreign Office, before the 
House meets to-morrow, whether any of 
the Papers could at this stage of the ne- 
gotiations be produced. 


H.R.H. THE .PRINCESS FREDERICA OF 
HANOVER. 


Mr. E. JENKINS wished to ask a 
Question with reference to the Ram- 
mingen Naturalization Bill, the object 
of which naturalization, he understood, 
was to enable the Baron de Rammingen, 
a foreigner, to marry the Princess Frede- 
rica of Hanover. The Princess Frederica, 
being an English Princess, required to 
obtain the approval of Her Majesty in 
Council to this marriage; and he wished 
to know, Whether it was intended that 
any proposition would be submitted to 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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the House in the nature of a demand 
for a dower for the Princess ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortuzt EXOCHE- 
QUER: That is a Question which should 
not be put without Notice ; but I should 
say certainly not. 

Mr. E. JENKINS: I will repeat the 
Question to-morrow, if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer gives only his own 
opinion. 

Tae CHANCELLORor rut EXCHE- 
QUER: It had better be put on the 
Paper. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—oQro— 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND 
CORRUPT PRACTICES (No. 2) BILL. 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General.) 
{pitt 107.] THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Mr. ANDERSON said, he could not 
let this Bill be read a third time with- 
out congratulating the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the great success of him- 
self and his Party in constituting them- 
selves the champions of legalized corrup- 
tion. At the last General Election 
“Bible and beer’ served the Conser- 
vatives well as a Partycry. They could 
now go to the country with the new cry 
—‘‘ Cabs and corruption.” 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL—[Buu 111.] 
(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Mr. Raikes.) 


Mr. GREGORY drew attention to the 
incidence of the probate and succession 
duties, observing that he did not think 
that when the whole subject was care- 
fully inquired into real property would 
have any reason to shrink from the in- 
vestigation. There were, however, cer- 
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tain details in which a modification of 
the existing rules was desirable. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD expressed the 
opinion that, amid a choice of diffi- 
culties, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had chosen to make financial 
proposals the least disturbing to the 
general interests of the country. He 
trusted, however, that the whole of our 
financial system would be reviewed in a 
new Parliament. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE complained 
that, under the operation of the Bill, 
the incidence of the tax was increased 
on personal property only. The suc- 
cession duty was not above 4 per cent 
of the annual value ; whereas the pro- 
bate and legacy duties together were 
already 3 per cent, and it was intended 
by this Bill to increase them, so that 
they would be something like 34 per 
cent. The result would be that for the 
future personal property would pay, in 
the shape of probate and legacy duty, 
seven times as much as real property. 
But that was greatly aggravated by the 
fact that leasehold house property was 
treated differently from freehold, and 
was subject to probate and legacy 
duty. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in dealing with the subject in this 
hasty manner, was greatly aggravating 
the injustice which already existed ; and 
he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), if he should 
have the honour of being a Member of 
the next Parliament, would take every 
opportunity of calling attention to the 
grave injustice that was caused and ag- 
gravated by this Bill. The worst of the 
matter was that this was not a mere 
temporary tax. They could not increase 
the probate duty without making a per- 
manent addition to the burdens of the 
country, and in making it it might have 
been possible to solve some of the ques- 
tions on which complaints were made. 
He should protest against the Bill in its 
present shape, and against the course 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had taken in introducing it at such a 
period of the Session. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would not follow the 
hon. Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) into the questions which he 
raised before and had now briefly revived 
again. He admitted that there were 
some points referred to by the hon. Gen- 
tleman which were deserving of consi- 
deration at a future time. With regard 
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to certain details mentioned by the hon. 
Member for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory), 
his hon. Friend had pach erties 42 with 
him. He was aware that they were 
matters worthy of attention, and he 
would be glad to communicate with his 
hon. Friend to see what could be done to 
mitigate the inconvenience. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


HYPOTHEC ABOLITION (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Mr. VANS AGNEW moved that the 
Lords’ Amendments be agreed to forth- 
with. 

Sir DAVID WEDDERBURN said, 
he did not wish, at this very critical 
period of the Session, to offer any ae 
sition ; but he would like to know what 
would be the effect of the Lords’ Amend- 
ments ? 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Wart- 
son) explained that they only rendered 
the provisions of the measure more clear, 
and did not affect its principle at all. 
The most important of them only de- 
scribed more clearly what would be the 
rights of a tenant upon removal or eject- 
ment between terms. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at half 
after Five o’clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 19th March, .1880. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Brirs—First Reading— 
National Debt*; Exchequer Bills and 
Bonds *. 

Second Reading—Committee negatived—Consoli- 
dated Fund (Appropriation) *; Customs and 
Inland Revenue*; Parliamentary Elections 
and Corrupt Practices (No. 2) (50). 

Committee — Settled Land (re-comm.)* (82); 
Conveyancing and Law of Property (re- 
comm.) * (33), discharged. 

Third Reading—Municipal Corporations (Pro- 
perty Qualification Abolition)* (40); Com- 
mon Law Procedure and Judicature Acts 
Amendment * (51); Blind and Deaf-Mute 
Children * (52), and passed, 
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Royal Assent — Beer Dealers Retail Licences 
438 Vict. c. 6]; Road Debts on Entailed 
tes (Scotland) [43 Vict. c. 7]; Artizans 
Dwellings Act (1868) Amendment Act (1879) 
Amendment [43 Vict. c. 8]; East India Loan 
(East Indian Railway Debentures) [43 Vict. 
c. 10]; India Stock (Powers of Attorney) 
43 Vict. c. 11]; Army Discipline and Regu- 
tion (Ann [43 Vict. c. 9]; Rammingen’s 
Naturalization [43 Vict. c. ij. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND 
CORRUPT PRACTICES (No. 2) BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 

(No. 50.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Viscount CRANBROOK, in moving 
that the Bill, which had just come up 
from the Commons, be now read a 
second time, said, it was rendered neces- 
sary by a doubt as to the existing law in 
respect of the conveyance of voters to 
the poll. Its object, therefore, was to 
make legal the use of conveyances in 
boroughs at Parliamentary elections. It 
made no other change in the law beyond 
introducing into Scotland the same de- 
claration with regard to personation 
which existed in England. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(TZhe Viscount Cranbrook.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
this was an objectionable Bill. It did 
not apply to Ireland and Scotland, and 
it was one which ought not to be pressed 
through for this country in the last days 
of the Parliament, seeing that it made a 
most important change in the law. It 
was stated that the object of the Bill 
was to enable people to go to the poll 
who might not be otherwise able to do 
so; but it was singularly anomalous 
that while this provision applied to Eng- 
land it was not considered necessary in 
Scotland or Ireland. If there was any- 
thing objectionable in the present system 
of election it was the expense, and this 
was a device to increase the expense. If 
anything was necessary to be done in 
this matter, surely the proper course 
would have been to make the existing 
law more strict. The objection to this 
Bill was not merely the expense to which 
candidates would be put, but that the 
employment of conveyances was a direct 
means of influencing votes. He could 


not conceive a more retrograde or objec- 
tionable step than that which was taken 
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by this Bill. It was a deliberate attempt 
to narrow the choice of constituencies, 
and to limit them to the selection of rich 
candidates; but, in his opinion, nothing 
could be, worse than that candidates 
should be rejected merely because they 
were poor. It was to be regretted that 
a Bill of the kind should have been 
brought in at the tail end of Parliament 
and on the eve of a General Election. 

Lorpv DENMAN said, that a quorum 
of their Lordships’ House being only 
three the Bill might be discussed ; but 
he objected to it on different grounds 
than the lateness of the Session. Noble 
Lords might attend if they wished to 
oppose any Bill. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* aecord- 
ingly ; Committee negatived ; and Bill to 
be read 8* on Monday next. 


INDIA—FACTORY LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


Tur Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
that last year the Secretary of State 
for India held outa strong hope of le- 
gislation in India on the subject of 
the women and children employed in the 
mills of that country. He wished to ask 
the noble Viscount (Viscount Cranbrook), 
Whether the Government of India has 
passed any measure for the regulation 
of the labour of women and children in 
mills and factories ? 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, it had been stated in the public 
prints that a measure, such as that 
which had been asked for by the noble 
Earl, had been before the Indian Legis- 
lative Council, but that it had been 
shelved, owing to the opposition of the 
unofficial Members of the Council. The 
discussion of this measure was an in- 
stance of the necessity of having Indians 
as Members of that Council, as their 
opinion on the labour of women and 
children would be of more value than 
that of Europeans. 

Viscounr CRANBROOK, in reply, 
said, he had hoped that there would 
have been legislation on the subject be- 
fore now. The noble Earl would re- 
member that when he (Viscount Oran- 
brook) spoke upon the subject last year 
he quoted from a Minute of Sir Richard 
Temple, and at that time he was under 
the impression that a Bill was to be 
brought in for the Presidency of Bom- 





bay. But the Bill was taken up in No- 
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vember for the whole of the country, 
and it was sent to the different Go- 
vernors of all the districts of India in 
order that public opinion on it might be 
ascertained. It came back to the Go- 
vernor General in Council to consider as 
a permissive measure which the Local 
Governments might adopt or not as they 
thought fit. It was then referred, in the 
ordinary course, to a Committee of the 
Council, which Committee changed it 
to a compulsory Bill. Considerable op- 
position was then raised against it, and 
it was put aside with the view of its 
being again submitted to the Local Go- 
vernors of the districts. He regretted 
that legislation had not been accom- 
plished; but he must say that on looking 
through the Bill, and taking certain 
facts into consideration which had since 
come under his notice, he did not think 
it was one which would be applicable to 
the whole country. What occurred to 
him was this. The new Governor of 
Bombay, Sir James Fergusson, who had 
been Chairman of the Factory Commis- 
sion in this country, and who was as 
well acquainted with these subjects as 
any other person, had not yet gone over 
to India. He would confer with Sir 
James Fergusson before he did go, 
with a view to securing a legislative 
measure on the subject as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY felt 
much obliged to the noble Viscount, and 
was quite satisfied with the assurance 
he had just given. He should be quite 
content if legislation on the matter were 
commenced in Bombay. 


ARMY ({NDIA).—-QUESTION. 


Lorp DORCHESTER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether it is true 
that— 

“Owing to the complete failure of the Re- 
cruiting Department and the prospect of an 
early campaign, the Government of India is 
contemplating the re-enlistment of the Native 
Pensioners to supply the place of the troops de- 
spatched to the front ;”’ 
and, what the numbers of those troops 
and what those of the Pensioners are ? 

Lorp DENMAN moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House, that he might be in 
Order, and said, the noble Viscount the 
Secretary of State for India (Viscount 
Cranbrook) knew that he (Lord Den- 
man) had given considerable attention 
to the history of India; and he must 
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remark that the Army of that country 
was large, and that although the tenets 
of the Mahomedan Natives of Afghan- 
istan were in exact accordance with the 
Turks, yet no attempt to raise a Jehad 
ever produced any effect at Constanti- 
nople. It was now well known by Ma- 
homedans that no attempt to convert by 
the sword was ever made by English 
Forces, and that although under the 
Mahomedan creed such a course was 
formerly considered indispensable, yet 
that now it was not pursued by the 
Sultan. The proportion of Mahomedans 
in Hindostan was of 40,000,000 to 
200,000,000; but it had been truly said 
by Bernier that a small disciplined army, 
such as Turcanis, could well maintain 
itself against all, and the conduct of Sir 
Frederick Roberts and of statesmen had 
turned enemies into friends in India. 
Bernier had even referred to the retreat 
ofthe 10,000 as detailed by Xenophon. 
He (Lord Denman) believed that the 
whole of India would be better defended 
from Cabul than from any other position, 
and that it would not require more 
troops for the whole of Hindostan than 
if they were to remain in the south. 
The embassy of Mount-Stuart Elphin- 
stone could only reach Peshawur, which 
was then part of Afghanistan; and he 
(Lord Denman) trusted that a friendly 
feeling might be re-established amongst 
the Sirdars and different Tribes, who 
would cease from their intestine dssen- 
sion, if a strong power became estab- 
lished. 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now ad- 
journ.”—( Zhe Lord Denman.) 


Viscount CRANBROOK said, that 
the Question of which the noble Lord 
had given him private Notice was one 
which it was very natural he (Lord 
Dorchester) should ask. The quotation 
in that Question was from a newspaper 
which had made certain statements in 
respect to the Army in Afghanistan ; but 
the noble Lord, being himself an old 
soldier, must see that the present re- 
cruiting could not very much affect the 
immediate campaign in Afghanistan. 
As in England, so in India; a recruit 
could not be sent to the front under nine 
or ten months of preparation. Nor had 
he any reason to think that the Armies 
of Afghanistan were not all-sufficient for 
the purposes which they were intended 
to fulfil. On the contrary, so far as he 
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was informed, they were in an highly 
efficient state and fit for the duties they 
had to discharge. With respect to the 
Question of the noble Lord, therefore, 
he was able to answer it in the negative. 
There was no reason to suppose that any 
permanent steps would be taken for the 
purpose of raising more recruits than 
were required under ordinary circum- 
stances, though he was quite willing to 
say that recruiting in India was not in 
the condition which was desirable, and 
would require some temporary induce- 
ment, as was frequently the case in this 
country in time of war. He did not 
mean, however, to imply that there was 
any reason to suppose that a permanent 
inducement was required to promote re- 
cruiting in India; and, as to the re- 
enlistment of Native Pensioners to supply 
the place of troops despatched to the 
front, he could only say that the Report 
was quite inconsistent with the informa- 
tion which he had received from India. 
It was not contemplated, nor was it in- 
tended in that way to supply any tem- 
porary default in recruiting. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Four 
o’clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 19th March, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Birts— Third Reading— 
National Debt [115]; Exchequer Bills and 
Bonds * [116], and passed. 


The House met at a quarter after 
Three of the clock. 


QUESTIONS. 


2 Q- — 


CUSTOMS RE-ORGANIZATION—COL- 
LECTORS AT OUTPORTS. 

Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Financial 
Secretary, Whether the Collectors of 
Customs are to be included in the scheme 
for the Re-organization of the Out-Ports; 


Viseount Cranbrook 
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and, if not, whether anything is in- 
tended to be done to improve their 
salaries ? 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, the Collectors of Customs 
would not be affected. There was no 
intention of altering the present scale 
of salaries. 


The Prorogation. 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE BOAT 
RACE AND’ THE LONDON STEAMBOAT 
COMPANY. 


Str GEORGE BOWYER asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether it was true that 
three powerful steam-tugs have been 
specially licensed to accompany the Boat 
Race on the 20th, and whether he is 
aware of the danger likely to accrue 
therefrom ; and whether, in view of the 
fact that one of them swamped, last 
Saturday, a twelve-oared outrigger be- 
longing to the London Rowing Club, he 
will have the licences cancelled and pre- 
vent the tugs from accompanying the 
race? 

Srr MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
Sir, I understand that the usual arrange- 
ments have now been made with the 
London Steamboat Company, and steam 
tugs will, therefore, not be used. The 
police authorities do not license steam 
vessels to accompany the race. This 
matter is entirely in the hands of the 
Thames Conservancy. 


H. R. H. THE PRINCESS FREDERICA OF 
HANOVER. 


Mr. E. JENKINS asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether any 
demand will be made upon Parliament 
for any grant in consequence of the 
marriage of the Princess Frederica of 
Hanover ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: No, Sir. There is no founda- 
tion whatever for such an idea. 





PARLIAMENT—THE PROROGATION. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUER: I beg to move that the House, 
at its rising, do adjourn to Wednesday 
next. I believe the Prorogation will 
take place on that day, and therefore I 
make this Motion. 

Cororet Tue O’GORMAN MAHON 
said, that he presumed he would be in 
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Order if he now made the Motion of 
which he had given Notice. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question be- 
fore the House is that the House at its 
rising do adjourn until a particular day. 
The only Amendment which can be 
moved upon that Question is one to alter 


. the day to which the House is to ad- 


journ. The Amendment of which the 
hon. and gallant Member has given No- 
tice will come on after the Order of the 
Day. 

Cotone, Tor O’GORMAN MAHON 
said, he should move that the day to 
which it was proposed that the House 
should adjourn should be altered for 
the ae of bringing on his Resolu- 
tion. It would have been perfectly in- 
consistent with his duty if he had per- 
mitted the House to adjourn without 
calling its serious notice to the extra- 
ordinary letter which had been addressed 
by the Prime Minister 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and gal- 
lant Member has given Notice of a Mo- 
tion to be brought forward to-day. That 
Motion will come on in the ordinary 
course after the Orders of the Day. The 
hon. and gallant Member cannot antici- 
pate that Motion. 


Motion agreed to. 





House, at its rising, to adjourn till 
Wednesday next. 


Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners ;— 


The House went; — and being re- 
turned ;— 


Mr. SPEAKER reported the Royal 
Assent to several Bills. 


FORM AND PRECEDENT—THE SUM- 
MONS TO THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 


Str GEORGE BOWYER: I rise, Mr. 
Speaker, to Order, and I desire to bring 
before the notice of the House an irre- 
gularity which has occurred in the mes- 
sage just delivered by Black Rod, in the 
hope that that irregularity may not be 
drawn into a precedent. The Usher of 
the Black Rod, in summoning the House 
of Commons, said, just now, that the 
Lords Commissioners ‘‘required”’ the 
presence of the Commons in the House 
of Lords to hear the Commission read. 
That expression is one which, according 
to the Books, has been held to be con- 
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trary to the dignity of the House. The 
expression which he should have used 
was that the Lords Commissioners “ de- 
sired”? the presence of the House of 
Commons. I wish, Mr. Speaker, to ask 
you to state from the Chair whether I 
am right on this point. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The expression re- 
ferred to by the hon. and learned Member 
may have been made use of by Black Rod. 
The ordinary expression is—‘‘ Desire the 
attendance of this House;”? but I am 
not prepared to say that that expression 
i not have been made use of by Black 

od. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER: I can state 
positively that the word used was “ re- 
quire” and not ‘‘ desire;” and I should 
wish you to state, Sir, whether the word 
should not be ‘‘ desire.” 

Mr. DILLWYN: I can certainly con- 
firm what has been said by my hon. and 
learned Friend that the expression used 
was ‘‘require” and not ‘“‘ desire,” 
though it does not appear to me that 
there is any material ditference between 
them. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have already 
stated, in answer to the Question of the 
hon. and learned Member for the county 
of Wexford, that the word usually used 


is ‘‘ desire.”’ 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
Non 


NATIONAL DEBT BILL.—[Br11 115.] 
(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 

THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER, in moving that the Bill be now 
read the third time, said, he desired to 
correct a statement which he had made 
inadvertently to his right hon. Friend 
the Member for the City of London (Mr. 
J.G. Hubbard) the other night in regard 
to the rate of interest to be paid on the 
Terminable Annuities which were to ex- 
tinguish, by 1885, the £6,000,000 of 
Debt. His right hon. Friend had rather 
put into his mouth the rate of 3} per 
cent, the amount at which the last Ter- 
minable Annuities for that purpose were 
issued. But, on a careful consideration 
of the matter between the officers of the 
Treasury and the National Debt Com- 
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missioners, it had been decided that the 
reasons which led to the fixing of that 
rate of interest on previous occasions did 
not apply in the present state of the 
market. In the present state of the 
money market, it had been thought that 
34 per cent was the proper rate of in- 
terest to be fixed. In this case the 
effect of this operation would be that 
the Annuities to extinguish the 
£6,000,000 in ten half-yearly pay- 
ments would only be £1,320,000 a-year. 
There would, therefore, be a smaller 
demand on the new Sinking Fund, and 
the amount of the Fund applicable to 
the reduction in the present year would 
only be £172,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.””—( Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. LAING wished to remind the 
House of the danger which might arise 
in times of commercial depression or 

anic by the maintenance of a large 

loating Debt. He thought that where 
the policy of the Government neces- 
sitated the occurrence of deficits in suc- 
cessive years, these deficits, instead of 
being allowed to accumulate, should be 
wiped off by new taxation. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


MOTION. 


— oom — 


IRELAND — THE PRIME MINISTER’S 
LETTER TO THE LORD LIEUTEN- 
ANT.—RESOLUTION. 


Cotonet Toe O’GORMAN MAHON, 
in rising to move— 

‘¢ That this House highly disapproves of the 
attempt of the Prime Minister to stir up feelings 
of hatred between England and Ireland for the 
a of furnishing an election cry to his 

ollowers, and regards with indignation his fla- 
grant misrepresentation of the loyal efforts of 
the Home Rule Party to extend the blessings of 
constitutional government to Ireland,” 

said, he had counted on having his Re- 
solution seconded by his noble Col- 
league (Lord Francis Conyngham) ; 
but he was sure both sides of the 
House would hear with regret that 
the close attention which the noble Lord 
had given to his Parliamentary duties 
in the early part of the Session had so 
impaired his health that he had been 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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obliged to demand leave of absence, and 
to repair to the Continent, where, he 
regretted, he was now unable to leave 
his room. Deprived of such a Seconder, 
he had not sought for another. In the 
condemnation which he desired to pass 
on the Representatives of the Govern- 
ment he wished hon. Gentlemen who 
usually sat on his side of the House to 
participate, for it was far from him to 
give exclusively to the Tory Party the 
blame which, he was sorry to say, 
should be shared to a certain extent by 
others as well as the Prime Minister and 
the Leader of the opposite side of the 
House on the Treasury Bench. A 
native bard, who wanted to convey his 
ideas of what the respective Parties in 
the House happened to be with regard 
to his unfortunate country, expressed 
himself in these words— 

“ Oh, who can look on history’s damning leaf, 
Where Whig and Tory—thief opposed to thief, 
On either side in conscious shame are seen, 
While Ireland's form hangs crucified between. 
Who, Justice, who, such rival rogues can see, 
But flies from both to honesty and thee,” 


Where was that ‘‘ honesty and thee’’ to 
be found? Not among the Whigs or 
Tories in that House. He believed that 
honesty and justice were to be found in 
the people of England and Scotland, 
divested of that taint and slime which 
these wretched political Parties at- 
tempted +o cast onthem. He believed 
the people of Ireland had only one 
chance—that of appealing to them. He 
believed that they ought no longer to 
come to that House to be treated with 
the contumely and contempt with which 
he had seen their Petitions treated since 
he came into that House. When he 
went back to his countrymen he would 
tell them no longer to burden Parlia- 
ment with their Petitions, but to rely 
upon themselves, to concentrate their 
energies, and to look for honesty and 
fair treatment from the people of England 
and Scotland, and to pay no heed to the 
wretched squabbles of English Parties, 
who were playing shuttlecock and bat- 
tledore with Ireland until she at last 
dropped to the ground and remained 
hopeless until they had another quarrel, 
and again raised her to be again tossed 
about. That, he believed, was the 
proper advice. The Premier of England 
had issued a denunciation of what was a 
mild construction of a principle which, 
more than half a century ago, when he 
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(Colonel The O’Gorman Mahon) took 
his place in the House of Commons, he 
had advocated, and that was Repeal of 
the Union. What was the answer the 
Minister of the day, who was an honest 
man, gave to his demand? He said— 
‘* Prove to me that the majority of your 
countrymen are in favour of the repeal 
of the Union, and I then shall, as 
Minister of the Crown, deem it my duty 
to counsel the King and his Ministers to 
take into serious consideration the de- 
mands of the majority.”” Then there 
came a change. The Whigs were turned 
out, and they forgot their promises, and 
the Tories came in, and they had given 
no promise; and now, how did the 
Minister of the Crown look on a mild 
construction of that original demand, 
which would have been recognized half- 
a-century ago if approved of by a majo- 
rity of the Irish people? They saw how 
he treated it in his recent Manifesto. 
This country of England had been fa- 
voured by Providence in the most extra- 
ordinary manner, and no one who looked 
on the pages of history could deny it. 
Her escapes from ruin had been marked 
and frequent. He had no need to tell 
the House of the fate of the Spanish 
Armada, destroyed by a hurricane ; but, 
coming home to our own time, they had 
in 1796 the Minister of France sending 
an Expedition from Brest under General 
Hoche, which was composed of 17 sail 
of the line, 13 frigates, 15 transports, 
and 15,000 troops, with an abundant 
supply of arms and ammunition for the 
patriots of Ireland. That Expedition 
met the same fate as the Spanish Ar- 
mada, through the intervention of Pro- 
vidence. Six thousand troops certainly 
got into Bantry Bay ; but they departed 
without the necessity of a shot being 
fired by the British troops. Then there 
was the Dutch Expedition, which was 
detained for five weeks in the Texel by 
contrary winds; and the other French 
Expedition which landed in Killala, and 
when a mere handful of Frenchmen de- 
feated all the Royal troops that happened 
to be in the country, and were very 
nearly coming to Dublin. England, 
nevertheless, thought her hold upon 
Ireland insecure, and hence the legis- 
lative Union—the miscalled Union; 
and what were its results? That Ire- 
land was at present in a much more 
dissatisfied state than even after that 
disgraceful Act was carried. Who 
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were the first men to protest against 
it? The Orange Corporation of Dub- 
lin, then not only exclusively Protest- 
ants, but Orangemen of the worst type. 
It was necessary, perhaps, to explain to 
the House that the Orangeman who, in 
England, was an emblem of liberality, 
was, in Ireland, an emblem of bigotry 
and intolerance, as if it were an ordi- 
nance of Providence that there should be 
no assimilation whatever between Eng- 
land and Ireland. The two nations were 
of a different race. In religion and in 
natural feeling there was nothing in 
common between the twocountries; and 
when Parliament took upon themselves 
to tell the world at large that they were, 
indeed, competent to make laws for Ire- 
land, and that they knew infinitely better 
than Irishmen what Ireland wanted, 
they displayed an arrogance which was 
really intolerable—utterly intolerable. 
He was standing on the brink of the 
grave; but if they were to be his last 
words, he would say to his countrymen, 
never submit to the insults of the Saxons, 
never permit them to domineer over you, 
but, in public bodies or private bodies, by 
all lawful means, resist them to the last. 
He would not detain the House longer. 
[ Cries of ‘‘Goon!”] Well, he would 
occupy two minutes more by telling them 
what was the meaning of Home Rule. 
The Press of England, for what reason 
he knew not, had hitherto concealed 
what it was. This demand was repre- 
sented as a demand for separation. Such, 
however, was not the case. Its real 
meaning might be gathered from a 
Manifesto of the Home Rule League. 
That Manifesto stated that the League | 
was formed for the purpose of obtaining 
for Ireland the right of self-government 
by means of a National Parliament 
assembled in Ireland composed of Her 
Majesty’s Lords and Commons, with the 
right to legislate and regulate all matters 
relating to the internal affairs of Ireland, 
and to have control over Irish resources 
and revenue, subject to the obligation of 
contributing a just proportion to the 
Imperial Exchequer. It proposed to 
leave the Imperial Parliament power to 
deal with all questions affecting the 
Crown and the Government loginiation 
affecting the Colonies and other Depen- 
dencies, and all matters pertaining to 
the defence and the stability of the Em- 
pire at large. That did not look like 
severing the fortunes of Ireland froin. 
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those of England, or an attempt to dis- 
unite and destroy the Empire. He had 
been astonished to read in the papers 
yesterday that the Attorney General had 
stated at Preston that all Irish complaints 
were fictitious and imaginary, and that 
they were dreaming about their wrongs. 
The hon. and learned Gentlemen was, no 
doubt, a Volunteer—a member of the 
‘‘ Devil’s Own”—but if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman said to a comrade 
that he had got a prod of a small sword 
in the ribs or a bullet under the breast 
some years ago, when he was young, 
and all the tinkering and plaistering of 
the doctors had been insufficient to close 
up the wound, and, therefore, he was 
unable to attend a muster, what would 
be the nature of his feelings if his com- 
rade exclaimed—‘‘ Whatisthe use of com- 
plaining of a wound received so long ago? 
You must march.”” Then, how could it 
be said that because the British Govern- 
ment had been treating his country for 
centuries, instead of days or years, in the 
most scandalous manner, that everyone 
in Ireland was dreaming? When he 
went back he would tell his countrymen 
to bide their time. As long as he lived, 
at all events, there would be no recourse, 
recommended by him, to the ridiculous 
insurrections which had been forced on 
his country once or twice; but if they 
were not given justice now, when the 
tomb was closed over him, some of the 
hon. Members listening to him would be 
quoting his words, that when the first 
cannon shot was fired by a gun-boat 
hostile to the British Flag, from either 
France or America, that shot would be 
the signal for the arrival of a Royal 
Prince in Ireland, sent by Her Majesty 
to open an Irish Parliament in College 
Green, and then it would be for the 
a, of Ireland to choose their allies— 

e hoped they might be English, but it 
might be otherwise. He begged to 
move the Resolution of which he had 

iven Notice. 

Mr. SULLIVAN, in seconding the 
Motion, said, he rejoiced to find that on 
the first occasion since his re-entry 
within the walls of Parliament his hon. 
and gallant Friend had given utterance 
to sentiments identical with those which 
he held more than half a century ago. 
His hon. and gallant Friend had proved 

himself in other days no craven in 
the cause of Ireland, and came there 
now with the snows of nearly 90 


Colonel The O’ Gorman Mahon 
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winters on his head, to make what 
might be the last effort of his long life 
in an appeal to the justice and generosity 
of English people. At what moment 
was this appeal made? The Prime 
Minister of England, having marked at- 
tentively the growing feeling amongst 
the people of this country, and amongst 
the educated classes, in regard to Irish 
discontent, determined to take this op- 
portunity ofinflaming passions ofthe kind 
that were aroused in the days of the Lord 
George Gordon riots. His hon. and gal- 
lant Friend had protested against such 
an attempt. He had pleaded, not for 
war or enmity between the English and 
Trish races, but for sentiments of con- 
ciliation and friendship. Ireland, he 
(Mr. Sullivan) declared, was more 
loyal from 1782 to 1795 than she had 
ever been from that day to this. Hav- 
ing taken his share in some of the 
stormiest scenes in Ireland since 1846, 
he could only say he never saw a 
moment more fruitful of hope or more 
conciliatory to every good citizen than at 
the time of the birth of the Home Rule 
movement. It was absurd to say that 
the demand of the Irish people for the 
control of their domestic affairs implied 
disloyalty to the Empire. Was Australia 
or Canada disloyal, or was any other De- 
pendency of the British Crown, to which 
England, with that generosity which she 
never failed to display outside Ireland, 
had granted representative Institutions, 
disloyal? The Irish people had formu- 
lated a demand for a Native Parliament; 
but they had expressly left in it power to 
an Imperial Parliament to deal with Im- 
perial affairs, and allow Ireland to settle 
her own domestic affairs. Well, that 
was accepted in Ireland by Conservatives 
as well as Liberals ; but when a Conser- 
vative majority was returned the blood 
seemed to freeze in the veins of the Tory 
Home Rulers. He would be glad to see 
his countrymen pursue their views by 
steady rather than by violent means, 
and it had been the purpose of his life to 
bring the gentry andthe peasantry of Ire- 
land together, and uniting them insending 
Representatives to an Irish Parliament. 
The movement for Home Rule quelled 
the insurrectionary idea in Ireland ; it 
was a blessed message for the people, 
who saw that order and liberty might 
be gained without resorting to strife or 
bloodshed. He would tell the Prime 
Minister that there was a feeling grow- 
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ing throughout England that what the 
Irish people asked was only just; but 
how had their demand been met by 
the Government? By a declaration 
that England would not reason with 
them—she would only strike. Lord 
Beaconsfield said he would not even in- 
quire. He could not rise to the Christian 
height of saying—*‘ Let justice be done, 
though the heavens should fall.” He 
would have his own way, and there was 
no chance for the Irish people, even 
though in the attempt to check these 
chances he imperilled the Empire. The 
American Colonies had been lost by the 
same doctrines as those which appeared 
in the Beaconsfield Manifesto, and Ca- 
nada had only been retained because she 
got Home Rule. The Prime Minister 
himself was the real dismengberer of the 
Empire, for he imperilled it by trying 
to hold Ireland as the American Colonies 
were sought to be held. The English 
people were told that Home Rulers were 
traitors to their Queen and country. If 
that was so, the Government which, like 
the present Government, refused to re- 
move such traitors from the Privy Coun- 
cil, from the lord lieutenancy of coun- 
ties, and from the commission of the 
peace, were the blackest traitors of all. 
What was the meaning of the Premier’s 
Manifesto ? It was to teach Englishmen, 
if he could, that the country was struck 
at by the Home Rule Party ; and if he 
could succeed in convincing them that 
their trade and prosperity would be in- 
jured, it would rouse the English work- 
ing classes to hunt the unhappy Irish- 
men out of their towns. Lord Beacons- 
field, however, had spoken too late. He 
could not teach that lesson to the work- 
ing men of England; for, thank God, 
the days had gone by when passions 
could be roused between race and race 
and ereed and creed. Undeterred by 
the threats of Lord Beaconsfield, who 
wanted to come back to power on an 
anti-Irish cry, the Irish Members in- 
tended to hold fast by the Home Rule 
policy, to press the demands of Ireland, 
and to appeal to the impartial judgment 
of the English people. There was an 
honourable name to be won by any Irish 
Member who at home would do all 
in his power to discountenance vio- 
lence, while in the House of Commons 
he asserted with courage and fortitude 
the claims of his countrymen to self 
legislation. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this House highly disapproves of the 
attempt of the Prime Minister to stir up feel- 
ings of hatred between England and Ireland 
for the purpose of furnishing an election ery to 
his followers, and regards with indignation his 
flagrant misrepresentation of the loyal efforts of 
the Home Rule party to extend the blessings of 
constitutional government to Ireland.’’—( Colonel 
The O' Gorman Mahon.) 


Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I think it will seem strange 
to many that, on the occasion of the last 
Sitting of a Session of Parliament which 
has been specially devoted to the con- 
sideration of Irish distress and the mea- 
sures to be taken for its relief, language 
should be employed and harangues de- 
livered such as those we have just 
listened to. As far as regards the ob- 
servations of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Clare (Colonel the O’Gorman 
Mahon), everyone must have listened to 
them with the feeling which is due to 
one of his advanced years, who comes 
back, after many years experience and 
political life, to tell us that he now finds, 
under a new name, that agitation re- 
newed of which he remembers the early 
days under the name of the Repeal of 
the Unicn. We could not but listen 
with feelings of interest to many of the 
reminiscences of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, knowing that we were 
listening to one who has had the ex- 
perience of years upon his head. But 
when the hon. and gallant Gentleman, 
passing from the region of history, went 
on to the region of prophecy, one could 
not but feel that there was something 
singularly inappropriate in the reference 
he made to the possible sound of that 
gun-boat which, as he tells us, is to be 
the introductory signal of the advent of 
a Royal Prince to Ireland for the pur- 
pose of declaring the institution of a 
National Parliament. Sir, if gun-boats 
are indeed employed upon the coasts of 
Ireland, it is for the relief of distress, 
and not for the purpose of giving the 
signal of insurrection; and if a Royal 
Prince is likely to visit the coasts of Ire- 
land it would be rather, I think, on a 
mission of charity and friendliness than 
on the one to which the hon. and gallant 
Member refers. I will say but little of 
the observations of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman. I appreciate entirely the 
spirit in which the hon. and gallant 
Member speaks; but my right hon. 
Friends and myself think that it is 
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altogetherinappropriate, both on account 
of the time and the circumstances in 
which we stand, that any question of the 
kind now under consideration should be 
introduced into this House. I confess 
that, listening to the speech of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, I was very much 

uzzled as to what.the meaning of this 
a ccmieation was; but when I heard 
the speech of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Louth (Mr. Sullivan), then, in- 
deed, I began to perceive what the 
animus and the intention were. This, 
Sir, is an electioneering appeal ; and the 
hon. and learned Member, and possibly 
some of his Friends, are endeavouring 
from the platform of the House of Com- 
mons to address the constituencies of the 
United Kingdom and to do a stroke of 
business for a certain political Party. I 
think the hon. and gallant Member for 
Clare spoke on this subject of Home Rule 
with impartiality as far as the two great 
Parties in this House are concerned. 
But everybody must have observed the 
very different attitude of the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth. According 
to him, it was a Conservative Govern- 
ment that was to blame in this matter. 
It was that Government that was dashing 
the cup of hope from the lips of the Irish 
people, and it was that Government that 
was denying an inquiry into a matter of 
such immense importance as that of 
Home Rule. As we could not but re- 
mark that every other Party was 
pointedly excluded from the observations 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, we 
are led to believe that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman and his Friends base 
their hopes of success on giving their 
Sapper support to some other Party. 

ir, I admit that such tactics are clever ; 
and I admit that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman makes good use of his pre- 
sence in this House, which he and his 
Colleagues are continually telling us they 
wish to separate themselves from. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: No, no! 
Not separate! What then? 

CotoneL Toe O’GORMAN MAHON 
said, that the only demand which he and 
his Friends made was for the right to 
legislate for their own domestic affairs. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I believe the principle is, 
‘‘What is yours is mine, and what is 
mine is my own.” This, I believe, 
could be taken as the short and simple 
motto of the Home Rule Party; at any 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{LORDS} 
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rate, it is not the motto we are inclined 
to accept. We do conscientiously think 
that this demand ought to be resisted on 
the ground that it is likely to be in- 
jurious to the interests of the nation, 
and particularly injurious to the interests 
of Ireland. We may be wrong in our 
views, and others may have sounder 
views on this matter than ourselves; and, 
if so, they are perfectly at liberty to put 
them forward. But whether we are 
right or wrong, I say, unhesitatingly, 
looking to the effect of such a measure 
as is proposed, that it is not a measure 
to be played and trifled with, or one 
with regard to which anyone has the 
right to come forward and say that he 
distrusts and dislikes it, but will, never- 
theless, make it a subject of inquiry. 
This isa very clever electioneering move, 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
put excellent arguments into the mouths 
of those whom he wishes to use them; 
but we are not to be taken in, and I be- 
lieve the nation is not to be taken in, by 
such sophistry. Although we quite ac- 
knowledge the ingenuity with which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman hes spoken, 
we do not think his tactics upon this pre- 
sent occasion will meet with any success 
in the ‘electioneering contest upon which 
we are about to enter. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY rose to 
address the House, when—— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Five o’clock till 
Wednesday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 22nd March, 1880. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament— The 
Earl of Winton, after the death of his father. 

Punric Brits — Second Reading — Committee 
negatived—Third Reading—National Debt * ; 
Exchequer Bills and Bonds*, and passed. 

Third Reading—Consolidated Fund (Appropria- 
tion)*; Customs and Inland venue * ; 
Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt Prac- 
tices (No. 2) (50), and passed. 
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STANDING ORDERS, 


Moved, That the Standing Orders relating to 
the Public Business of the House (together with 
the proposed additions thereto), as re-arranged 
and recommended to the consideration of the 
House by the Select Committee on the Office of 
the Clerk of the Parliaments and the Office of 
the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, be 
adopted as the Standing Orders of the House ; 
on question, agreed to: Ordered, that the said 
Standing Orders be printed. (No. 56.) 


PUBLIC HEALTH—TRICHINOSIS— 
SCHOOL SHIP “CORNWALL.” 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv THURLOW asked the Lord 
Steward, Whether he is yet able to give 
any information respecting the reported 
outbreak of trichinosis in January last 
on board the reformatory school ship 
‘‘Cornwall,” lying off Purfleet, on the 
Thames ? 

Eart BEAUCHAMP: Mr. Power 
was instructed by the Local Government 
Board last November, as the noble Lord 
is aware, to make inquiry as to an 
alleged outbreak of ‘‘fever” on board 
the Cornwall. He found that among 
262 boys there had been 43 cases of 
sickness, with one death. In the course 
of a very laborious inquiry, he found 
eS att in the history of the out- 

reak that led him to doubt whether the 
‘‘fever’’ was any of the usual fevers of 
this country, and, with the object of 
settling these doubts and of throwing 
new light on the nature of the disease, 
the body of the boy who had died was 
exhumed,and subjected to post-mortem ex- 
amination. It was found that the body 
was infected with trichinsw, but gave no 
evidences of ‘‘ fever” in the common ac- 
ceptation of the word. Further review 
of the whole history led to the conclu- 
sion that the whole outbreak had been 
due to the same disease—trichinosis. A 
most able Report on the entire subject 
of the Cornwall outbreak has been made 
by Mr. Power, and it is now with the 
printers, with the view of being laid upon 
the Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND 
CORRUPT PRACTICES (No. 2) BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 

(no. 50.) THIRD READING. 

Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*.” 
—(The Lord President.) 





Lorp DENMAN moved that the Bill 
be read a third time that day three 
months, saying that it was contrary to 
the spirit of the Ballot Act that any ex- 
penses should be incurred for the con- 
veyance of voters; and the retention of 
the clause for allowing expenses in 
Cricklade, Aylesbury, East Retford, and 
Shoreham, could do no harm; while 
allowing candidates to pay conveyance 
expenses, in places distant from each 
other, might be very inconvenient. And 
as the Ballot Act would expire only at 
the end of December, 1880, he hoped 
that the Government would not renew 
this Bill only till 1881, when the Ballot 
Act would expire. He believed that all 
Election Petitions might be disposed of 
before December, 1880. He Pelieved 
that voters might be conveyed by one 
candidate and vote for his opponent. 


Amendment moved, toleave out(‘‘now’’) 
and add at the end of the Motion (‘‘ this 
day three months.”)—( The Lord Den- 
man. ) 


Lorp O’HAGAN characterized the 
measure as re-actionary and retrograde. 
It was unnecessary and mischievous. It 
would reverse the legislation which was 
well discussed and well considered in 
1867. There had been no demand for 
such a change as was made in the Bill. 
In 1872, the provision of the Act of 1867 
preventing the employment of convey- 
ances in counties was extended to the 
municipalities. Before the Select Com- 
mittee which sat in 1875 this very ques- 
tion was raised ; and the result was the 
expression of an opinion that in most 
boroughs the polling places could be so 
conveniently selected as to render unne- 
cessary the use of vehicles for the con- 
veyance of voters, and that a penalty 
should be attached to payments made 
by the candidates for that purpose. So 
that, after experience of the working 
of the Municipal Act from 1872, and 
the Parliamentary Election Act from 
1867, the Committee came to the 
conclusion that the law should not 
only be maintained, but enforced by 
penalties. Yet, in 1880, though the 
existing Act continued till 1881, they 
were asked in a hasty and ill-considered 
measure to put an end to a provision 
which had operated for so many years 
with great satisfaction tothe public. He 
maintained that if the Bill were passed 
rich candidates would have undue ad- 
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vantages over poor ones; and bribery, 
underthe cloak of the practices sanctioned 
by the Bill, would unquestionably pre- 
vail. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, he had 
no idea that there would be any discus- 
sion on the matter, seeing that the law 
was in a very unsatisfactory condition 
when the Government was implored to 
bring in a Bill. He was bound to say 
that it appeared to the Government to 
be not an unreasonable thing in itself 
to deal with the question. The law was 
not observed anywhere in reality be- 
cause it was uncertain, and there was no 
penalty attached to its breach. Anyone 
who had witnessed the late election at 
Southwark would have seen just as 
many cabs as had ever been employed at 
an election. The case was the same at 
Liverpool, where, he believed, both sides 
recognized the necessity of employing 
cabs, and came to an agreement that 
each should use as many as they thought 
proper. Why was that? It arose from 
the necessities of the case. Many work- 
ing men were called upon to give their 
vote at a considerable distance from their 
work ; and he thought that the working 
man need not be deprived of a ride 
which he could only enjoy once in five 
or six years. The Government had been 
called upon to deal with the question for 
a short period in one way or another; 
and they did not see their way to make 
the employment of vehicles more penal 
than it had been before, and they 
thought it best to make the practice 
legal for the short time which elapsed 
before the new Parliament assembled. 
With respect to the Committee which 
had sat on the subject, that Committee 
had reported that some change was 
necessary. They were now met by a 
Motion which was not upon the Paper, 
and which took them by surprise ; but 
the House of Commons had passed the 
Bill, and, as it mainly affected that 
branch of the Legislature, he hoped their 
Lordships would not accede to the 
Amendment, but would pass the Bill. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that as he knew 
persons who were candidates and could 
not afford the expense of conveying 
voters to the poll he had been against 
the Bill; but he had since seen reasons 
to change hismind. After the explana- 
tion which had been given, he was quite 
justified in proposing to withdraw his 
Amendment. The reasons just given 


Lord O’ Hagan 
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by the noble Viscount convinced him that 
he ought not to further oppose the Bill. 

Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that the noble Viscount had not 
touched the point of the increased ex- 
penses of elections which this Bill would 
cause, and which would make it still 
more impossible for poor but able men 
to get into Parliament. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that he had 
heard no argument which should induce 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Denman) 
to withdraw the Amendment. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that he thought 
with the noble Viscount (Viscount Cran- 
brook) it was idle to have a law forbid- 
ding the practice, and no penalty to 
enable the magistrates to enforce the 
law; also noble Lords often conveyed 
voters to the poll. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that looking 
to the fact that the conveyance of voters 
was not allowed at municipal elections 
it was quite as absurd to allow the prac- 
tice to exist at Parliamentary elections. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that as the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Denman) had withdrawn his Amend- 
ment he would move it. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘‘now’’) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘this day three months.”)— 
(The Earl of Kimberley.) 


Tue Kart or BEACONSFIELD: I 
regret that any opposition has been 
raised to the measure. The course pro- 
posed to your Lordships is most unusual, 
for it is very inconvenient to have a 
Motion of this kind brought forward 
without any Notice on the third read- 
ing of a Bill, and more especially as it 
does not appear to me that this Bill is of 
the importance which noble Lords oppo- 
site seem to attach to it. As to the 
argument which has been drawn from 
the practice of municipal elections, there 
really is no analogy between municipal 
and Parliamentary elections; for, in 
the former, the electors have not to 
go any distance, for they all vote in 
wards. Noble Lords know very well, 
from their own experience, that there 
are cases in boroughs where the distance 
between electors and the polling booths 
isto be counted by miles. Then we are 
told that it is in the interest of the rich 
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that these conveyances are used. But, 
my Lords, that is a fallacy. It is the 
working classes who benefit by them, 
and avail themselves of the convenience. 
They very often only have half-an-hour 
or an hourin which to get their dinner, 
and in that time they also have to vote ; 
and should they not be able to record 
their votes in that time, they are, to a 
great extent, disfranchised. That, Iam 
sure, cannot be the wish of your Lord- 
ships. This is a Bill which comes up 
from the House of Commons, the Mem- 
bers of which are greatly interested in it. 
It was brought forward in consequence 
of a feeling on both sides of the House 
that something should be done to put an 
end to the present unsatisfactory state of 
affairs. The noble Lord who addressed 
us a few minutes ago talked about the 
increased expense; but the fact is, there 
will be no increased expense, because in 
all elections, ever since the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Bill originally passed, the law has 
been set at defiance, and cabs and con- 
veyances have been used in which voters 
are conveyed to the poll. But the dis- 
advantage of it is that you are violating 
a law, according to many high authori- 
ties, which you cannot enforce, because 
no penalty is attached toit. The general 
feeling was that to avoid continuous 
Petitions, and all those disagreeable cir- 
cumstances which sometimes attend an 
appeal to the people, the best thing to do 
would be to come to a determination 
whether the practice should be legalized 
or the reverse. There was a general 
opinion in the House of Commons— 
certainly not a Party opinion—that it 
should be legalized ; and I hope, there- 
fore, that your Lordships will not support 
the Amendment of the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Kimberley). 

THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
said, that the Bill had only come before 
their Lordships’ House on the 18th of 
the present month, when they were called 
together at an unusual hour, and they 
were necessarily precluded by shortness 
of time, and the small attendance of 
Peers present, from giving the measure 
the attention which it demanded. The 
question was one which they might 
fairly ask for a little more time to con- 
sider, and this was not the first Bill that 
the House had been asked to carry 
through all its stages without having had 
an opportunity of diseussing it. He 
would oppose the Bill. 
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On Question, That (‘‘ now”’) stand part 
of the Motion ? Their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 39; Non-Contents 24; Ma- 
jority 15. 


CONTENTS. 
Cairns, E. (J. Chan- Bateman, L. 
cellor.) Blantyre, L. 
Brodrick, L. (V. Mid/e- 
Leeds, D. ton.) 
Northumberland, D. Charlemont, L. (LZ. 
Richmond, D. Charlemont.) 
Rutland, D. Chelmsford, L. 
Clanwilliam, L. (Z£. 
Hertford, M. Clanwilliam.) 
Colchester, L. 
Beaconsfield, E. Colville of Culross, L. 
Beauchamp, E. Denman, L. 
Cadogan, E. de Ros, L. 
Feversham, E. Dunsany, L. 
Hardwicke, E. Ellenborough, L. 
Redesdale, E. Elphinstone, L. 
Waldegrave, E. Foxford, L. (H#. Lime- 
rick.) 


Cranbrook, V. 


Norton, L. 
Hawarden, V.[Tedler.] Silchester, L. (Z. Long- 


Melville, V. ford.) 
Sidmouth, V. Skelmersdale, L. 
Templetown, V. [ Teller.] 
Stewart of Garlies, L. 
St. Albans, L. Bp. (B. Galloway.) 
Zouche of Haryng- 
Ashford, L. (V. Bury.) worth, -L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Bedford, D. Greville, L. 
Hammond, L. 
Lansdowne, M. Keane, L. 
( Teller.) Kenry, L. (Z. Dunraven 
and Mount-Eari.) 
Dartrey, E. Lawrence, L. 
Granville, E. Monson, L. 
Ilchester, E. O’ Hagan, L. 
Kimberley, E. [Zel/er.] Oxenfoord, L. (2. 
Northbrook, E. Stair.) 
Sefton, L. (Z. Sefton.) 


Blachford, L. Stanley of Alderley, L. 


Boyle, L. (£. Cork Stratheden and Camp- 
and Orrery.) bell, L. 

Braye, L. Thurlow, L. 

Foley, L. Wentworth, L. 


Resolved in the Affirmative: 
Bill read 3* accordingly. 


On Question, ‘‘That the Bill do pass?” 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that, according to his experience, this 
was the first time that upon the Motion 
for the third reading of a Bill there 
had been a division, there having been 
no division upon any earlier stage. The 
Bill had been brought forward by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and taken notice 
of by one of the principal Members of 
the Opposition ; and yet it had now been 


| met by the noble Earl opposite (the Earl 
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of Kimberley) with a side wind, and 
what he might call a sort of ambush, as 
the Motion for its rejection was made 
without any Notice whatever, and with- 
out the noble Earl having intimated his 
intention of doing so at its earlier 
stages. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY begged 
leave to say that the noble and learned 
Earl on the Woolsack had no right so 
to describe his Motion, as no ambush 
whatever had been contrived, and the 
noble and learned Earl should withdraw 
the word. He (the Earl of Kimberley) 
intended the Motion to reject the Bill to 
be a protest against Bills being pushed 
through that House just in the last days 
of an expiring Parliament. On the 
occasion of the second reading of the 
Bill the noble Viscount opposite (Vis- 
count Cranbrook) got up and moved the 
second reading in, he thought, one sen- 
tence. There were about four or five 
Peers on that (the Opposition) side, and 
about the same number of Peers on the 
other side. It had been said, and he 
(the Earl of Kimberley) admitted that 
the proceeding he took was unusual. 
He meant it to be so, and he did not re- 
gret what he had done, for he thereby 
protested most emphatically against the 
manner in which the Bill, as well as the 
Hypothec Abolition Bill, had been pushed 
through the House, especially when 
they had been meeting as early as 2, 3, 
and 4 o’clock. 


Moved, ‘‘ That Clause 8 be struck out 
of the Bill.”,—( Zhe Lord Denman.) 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Caarr- 
MAN of ComMITTEES) said, there was no 
one in the House who was more jealous 
than he of the privileges of their Lord- 
ships, and he had taken exception to the 
manner in which the Hypothec Abolition 
Bill had been hurried through at the 
last moment ; but the reason why he had 
taken no objection to this Bill was be- 
cause it was sent up by the Commons 
and related to a matter affecting par- 
ticularly the interests of that House. 
He thought that, in the face of a General 
Election, such a question as this was 
proper to be dealt with if the Commons 
thought so. There was a declaration 
that the conveyance of voters was illegal; 
but no one was able to enforce any 
penalty. To leave the law in such a 
state at the present moment was open to 
objection, and the Commons had passed 


The Lord Chancellor 


{LORDS} Agriculture and Trade. 
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this Bill to settle the question, and no 
franchise was in any way affected by it. 
He did not think there was any very 
strong objection to the Bill in the other 
House. 

Eart GRANVILLE considered that 
the noble Earl was mistaken in his 
facts, as though the Bill passed through 
the other House when very few Mem- 
bers were present, there were several 
divisions which were very small, con- 
sidering the power of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and the result was that 
the Government were obliged to give up 
the provisions affecting Scotland and 
Ireland. This was exactly a case in 
which the House of Lords might come 
to the assistance of those who were 
strongly opposed to the Bill. 


Motion negatived. 
Bill passed. 


STATE OF AGRICULTURE AND TRADE. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Duxe or RUTLAND, on rising 
to call the attention of the House to the 
depressed state of agriculture and trade, 
and to inquire, How far it is owing to 
our present system of free importa- 
tions? said, that he did so because he 
was under the apprehension that, in the 
hurry and turmoil of a General Elec- 
tion, the subject of trade and agricultural 
distress would be altogether overlooked. 
He had no desire to disguise the fact 
that there was a partial revival of trade. 
In fact, he would admit that, ac- 
cording to the statement of the Ameri- 
can Consul in London, there had been a 
considerable increase in our trade with 
that country. In 1878 our exports to 
Americashowed a decrease of £2,260,000, 
while those of 1879 showed an increase 
of £3,250,000. In the six years following 
1872 the decrease was continuous, 
amounting in the aggregate to more 
than £19,000,000. That revival of Free 
Trade- was mainly owing to a rise in 
the price of iron, consequent upon an 
increased demand for that article in 
America for the construction of railways 
to enable the farmers in the Western 
States to send down their corn to the 
Eastern ports for exportation to Europe. 
When these railways were completed 
the price of iron would again decline, 
and co-incident with it would be a re- 
newed depression of trade. In order, 
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however, to bring his observations 
within a reasonable compass, he would 
confine his remarks to the effect of the 
Commercial Treaty which was entered 
into with France in 1860 at the instance 
of Mr. Cobden. The exports and im- 
ports of France in 1848 amounted to 
£72,000,000, while they amounted to 
£284,000,000 in 1879—a fact which 
showed beyond the possibility of doubt 
that she had largely benefited by the 
working of that ‘Treaty. But how had 
it affected England? In 1876 the value 
of English goods imported into France 
was £26,000,000, while the value of the 
French goods imported into this country 
was £41,320,000, the value of French 
manufactured articles which we im- 
ported exceeding that of those which we 
sent her in return by £7,800,000. There 
was contained in the new volume of Zhe 
Life of the late Prince Consort—who was 
anything but a Protectionist—which 
had been recently published, a letter 
written by His Royal Highness at the 
time that the negotiations with regard 
to Mr. Cobden’s Treaty were being 
carried on, from which the following 
was an extract :— 

“The Emperor proposes to break with the 
French Protectionists, and to give in his ad- 
herence to English Free Trade, and from this 
Mr. Cobden anticipates the cessation of our de- 
fensive preparations and of our Volunteer Force. 
Strange to say, the Treaty will give the Em- 
peror our coal and iron, which he will want if 
he should come into collision with us, and by 
the abolition of the wine duties we shall sustain 
a loss of £2,000,000 in our Revenue receipts.” 


It was unnecessary for him to dilate at 
length upon the disadvantageous opera- 
tion of this Treaty as far as we were 
concerned, because the whole matter had 
been fully explained the other day by 
the deputation from the Manchester 
Chatnber of Commerce which had waited 
upon Mr. Bourke, in the absence— 
which all must regret—of the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. That deputation was a 
most remarkable one, as it expressed 
the opinion of the Manchester manufac- 
turers with regard to the Treaty, which 
was supposed to be a Free Trade Treaty 
of Commerce entered into for the mutual 
advantage of the two countries. The 
gentlemen who formed the deputation 
stated that it was the opinion of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce that 
the Treaty was a most one-sided one, that 
the French tariffs enforced under it were 
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not so much protective as prohibitory 
against English goods, and that, unless 
some steps were taken to have the 
French rates lowered, the Commercial 
Treaty between the two countries would 
be perfectly useless in the interests of 
Lancashire, as those rates were not only 
protective, but calculated to annihilate 
the trade in English yarns and cotton 
goods; while, owing to the increased 
skill of the French artizans, there now 
remained but few specialties in the tex- 
tile manufactures of England, so that 
Lancashire did less and less every year 
in this branch of industry, until it was 
now hardly worth following. Mr. Hutton, 
one of the members of the deputation, 
told Mr. Bourke that the export of 
cotton and calico goods had nearly 
ceased. The subject, therefore, was a 
very serious one, and demanded the at- 
tention of their Lordships. Mr. Bourke’s 
answer to the deputation was that he 
would do all he possibly could to per- 
suade the French nation to give a more 
favourable tariff, and that we should 
try to show foreigners what an injury 
they were inflicting on their own people 
by these protective duties. He also 
added that the Government had that day 
received a communication from France 
which did not leave the Government 
without hope. This he (the Duke of 
Rutland) contended was childish and 
foolish language, and was most pitiable, 
inasmuch as it amounted to an admission 
of the justice of the complaints made to 
him, and expressed but feeble hope that 
any terms more favourable to the Eng- 
lish manufacturer could be obtained. 
He wondered, in fact, that the reporter, 
in describing the scene, had not con- 
cluded by saying that in the end Mr. 
Bourke burst into tears. With the great 
advantage France derived from the last 
Treaty, it was absurd to suppose that she 
would be persuaded to relinquish her 
duties in order to benefit our manufac- 
turers. France thought only of Frauce, 
and did not care what happened to the 
trade of Manchester. So long as she 
could introduce her goods into this 
country free, and could charge 30, 40, 
or 50 per cent on our goods introduced 
into France, she was not likely to reduce 
her tariff. He knew one dressmaker 
alone in Paris imported ready-made 
dresses from France to the value of 
£60,000 in the month of October last, the 
dullest month of the year. Other French 
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manufactures, such as clocks, watches, 
fancy goods, and other miscellaneous 
articles all came into this country per- 
fectly free of duty; while our goods, no 
matter what the articles, were burdened 
by such heavy duties that every branch 
of industry was impoverished. The de- 
pression in trade was not confined to 
iron, coal, cotton, or agriculture; every 
single interest had been depressed, and 
that, not by accident, but in consequence 
of the insane system of free importations. 
If nothing were done in the shape of re- 
taliation to force France to take off her 
protective duties, it was absurd to sup- 
pose that there would be a revival of 

nglish trade. It was impossible. Mr. 
Bright had made a speech on this sub- 
ject. Mr. Bright was a great Free- 
trader—a very eloquent, able, and, he 
(the Duke of Rutland) believed, a very 
conscientious man. He was perfectly 
convinced, as they all were, of his own 
honesty, patriotism, and integrity; but 
the moment anyone differed from him in 
opinion he believed him to be the most 
selfish, unpatriotic, and ignorant man 
that ever existed. Whatdid Mr. Bright 
say? He said that those who opposed 
the repeal of the Corn Laws created a 
famine inthe land and starved the people, 
and did it purposely, with malice prepense. 
Why, those who opposed the repeal of 
the Corn Laws believed that, with a 
sliding scale, admitting corn free when 
ee rose and storing it up in the ware- 

ouses of the country, they were doing 
their best to keep a steady supply of food 
for the people. Mr. Bright went on to 
say—‘‘In those days—before the Corn 
Laws were repealed—your industry was 
not free. You could not exchange any 
article of your manufacture, so ingeni- 
ous and admirable in Birmingham, with 
the farmer in the far West of America for 
his barley or flour; but it was directed by 
law that youshouldexchangeit with War- 
wickshire, or Norfolk, or Lincolnshire.”’ 
But had they Free Trade with America 
now? He (the Duke of Rutland) would 
ask whether the manufactures of Bir- 
mingham could be exchanged for pro- 
duce with the farmers of the far West 
of America now? Why, they were 
obliged to pay in hard cash, with extra- 
vagant duties, on nearly everything they 
took from her. Mr. Bright himself, 
when writing to Mr. Gray, the Secretary 
of the Agricultural Board of the State 
of Kansas, in fact, admitted this, by 
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showing how America would be benefited 
by Free Trade. Mr. Bright’s speech 
was addressed to the working classes, 
and he (the Duke of Rutland) would 
address himself to the same classes, for 
they knew that their industry was not 
free, and would not be free so long as 
the present system of free imports ex- 
isted. Take the sugar trade, which held 
a meeting recently at Cooper’s Hall, 
Commercial Road, London. That meet- 
ing put forth a statement emanating 
from 57,300 working men engaged in 
the sugar industry, urging the abolition 
of foreign sugar bounties. From that 
statement it appeared every branch of 
labour connected with the sugar industry 
of Great Britain had suffered, and was 
still suffering, a grievous wrong by the 
foreign manufacture being admitted duty 
free and the English manufacture being 
prohibited the foreign markets. Instead 
of Free Trade, they were subject to un- 
fair hostile competition. The workmen 
who signed this document concluded by 
calling on all Parliamentary candidates 
to declare that they would vote for 
countervailing duties as a means of re- 
dressing the grievous and insufferable 
wrong to which we were exposed by the 
foreign export bounty. If we were to 
have a revival of trade that was to be 
lasting, we must alter our present unfair, 
unjust, and unequalarrangements. He 
need not detain their Lordships by prov- 
ing the reality of the distress in agri- 
culture, for there was hardly one of them 
who would not come forward as a wit- 
ness of that reality. It was not the men 
with capital who were suffering most ; 
they were able to bide their time, and to 
tide over the difficulties of the situation ; 
but it was the small landowner and the 
small oceupier, the men without capital, 
thousands of whom were quitting.an un- 
grateful country for the shores of Ame- 
rica, where they could enjoy the ad- 
vantage of Protection. He might be 
told that, if they talked of Protection, 
the working classes would not listen to 
them; but they were becoming more edu- 
eated ; they thought more for themselves; 
they knew that cheap food and cheap 
raiment were not all they required ; they 
knew that before they could buy the 
cheap loaf, or cheap coal, or a cheap hat, 
they must have the money to pay with. 
An Irishman in Liverpool grumbled 
at being asked 1s. for a basket of eggs 
which he said he could buy for 6d, 
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in Ireland. ‘Then, why don’t you go 
back to Ireland ?” said the shopkeeper. 
‘Faith, where should I get the 6d.?” 
was the answer. The Radical candidate 
at Grantham had called attention to an 
advertisement inserted in the paper by a 
gentleman who wanted to’ sell his false 
teeth, because, as he said, he had no- 
thing to eat, and, therefore, they were 
of no further use to him. We were all 
rapidly coming to a condition in which 
we should be able to sell our false teeth 
for the same reason. The candidate who 
told the story at Grantham was trying 
to get the votes of the workpeople of the 
large manufacturers of agricultural im- 
plements, whose trade had fallen off so 
much that they had been obliged to ac- 
cept lower wages. The other day Lord 
Hartington made merry over the candi- 
dature of Mr. Eckroyd, and declared he 
did not know what Reciprocity was ; but 
he (the Duke of Rutland) would try to 
enlighten him. If the noble Lord had 
read the published letter of Mr. Eckroyd 
he could not have feigned such igno- 
rance. Mr. Eckroyd wrote that he wished 
to see the United Kingdom, its Colonies, 
and Dependencies, formed into one great 
Free Trade Empire, supplying all its 
essential wants, and resorting to Pro- 
tection only as against those nations that 
imposed duties on our productions. No 
duties, it was said, should be levied on 
the raw materials of our industries, from 
whatever quarter they came; but, in the 
matter of food, our own Colonies were 
capable of supplying five times all that 
we required, so that we were under no 
necessity to take food from those who 
would not receive our manufactures. 
Mr. Eckroyd went on to say that a large 
field for emigration would thus beopened, 
and that our Dependencies, bound to the 
Mother Country by the material ties of 
serious advantages, would be more ready 
to meet our wishes and to establish Free 
Trade with us and one another. He 
(the Duke of Rutland) maintained that 
the policy which he advocated was an in- 
telligible policy ; butif they should deem 
it impossible to follow it, he would ask 
them to fall back upon another remedy 
—namely, real Free Trade, in accord- 
ance with which they would not only 
obtain food from abroad free of taxa- 
tion, but would allow the British farmer 
to raise food also free of taxation, and 
especially from the tax on malt. He 
held that it would only be fair and 
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atriotic to place English and forei 

‘ood on the same footing. They could 
not tax English food and not tax foreign 
food. He would be told that if his views 
were adopted the Revenue would suffer. 
But if they were to put a tax upon goods 
coming from France, Germany, and 
America, they would easily recoup their 
losses. He was obliged to the Govern- 
ment for what they had done in the 
shape of remission of local taxation ; 
but if British agriculture were to be 
kept alive, and if they should refuse to 
accede to his proposals, it would be ne- 
cessary to relieve the country to a greater 
extent from the rates which burdened it. 
Before sitting down, he wished to refer 
to Ireland. A noble Marquess on the 
other side of the House had lately 
shown how fearful was the present dis- 
tress; but added, he saw no Royal road 
to remedy it. The people were unfitted 
for emigration; they could only rely on 
the spread of education and of sound 
opinions; but he (the Duke of Rut- 
land) would like to ask whether 
their Lordships did not think that 
the condition of Ireland might be im- 
proved by making an attempt to re- 
vive industrial enterprize, and to restore 
the manufactures which once existed 
there, while, at the same time, protecting 
the people from foreign imports? If the 
result of their present policy was that 
their trade was paralyzed and their agri- 
culture ruined, he would have the satis- 
faction that, previous to the Election, he 
had done his best to inform his country- 
men of what would happen; and he 
hoped that men would be returned 
to the next Parliament who would not 
repeat the cuckoo cry of the great ad- 
vantages derived by this country from 
Free Trade, but who would endeavour 
to pass measures likely to-increase the 
well-being of the industrial classes. 

Tue Marquess or HERTFORD said, 
that he was always loth to occupy their 
Lordships’ time, because he was a great 
admirer of the manner in which a vast 
amount of real business was done in that 
House with as few speeches as possible ; 
but the subject before their Lordships 
was one that particularly interested him, 
and he must ask their indulgence for a 
short time. He should confine himself 
to the first part of the noble Duke’s 
Motion—namely, the depressed state of 
agriculture, of which he had, unfortu- 
nately, personal experience, and he 
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should leave the verata questio of ‘‘ Pro- 
tection” to those more competent to 
discuss it. He lived in one of the Mid- 
land counties, which had been more 
seriously prostrated than any other part 
of Great Britain by the disastrous sea- 
sons of the last four years. It only re- 
quired a glance at the advertisement 
sheet of the local papers, especially 
of Zhe Farmers’ Gazette, to see how 
wide-spread the distress was. Whole 
columns were taken up with notices of 
farms to let and of auctions to be held on 
the premises of outgoing tenants. He 
trusted, however, that the present dry, 
genial weather was the harbinger of a 
bounteous harvest; but it would take 
two, if not three, years to get back to 
where we were before, even in the most 
favourable circumstances. The murrain, 
which had rotted whole flocks of ewes, 
and which had been the last straw that 
had broken the back of many a poor 
struggling tenant, would make its results 
felt for long ; and this from no fault of 
the farmers, except, perhaps, in a few 
instances, for they had gallantly con- 
tended against adversities of no common 
order, and had won the respect and 
esteem of those who had had oppor- 
tunities of judging. And he must also 
stand up for the landlords as a class, for, 
except in a small number of instances, 
they had done their duty and had tried 
to help their tenantry through their 
troubles as far as their diminished rents 

ermitted; and he never spoke to a 

rother landlord without hearing expres- 
sions of kind sympathy with the tenants 
asaclass. It was sometimes said that 
the only cause of this distress was the con- 
tinuous bad weather, and, undoubtedly, 
it was chiefly due to that visitation of 
the Almighty ; but the farmers had much 
right on their side when they complained 
of increased local burdens. A few years 
ago, when they were somewhat less, and 
when prices were better, they did not 
feel these so much ; but when the pocket 
was touched all other grievances, how- 
ever small, were intensitied, and now the 
local rates were considered unendurable. 
He would instance the highway rate. 
Since turnpikes were abolished—why, 
he never could make out—farmers had 
to see the roads, for which they paid 
heavy rates, increasing every year, cut 
up by the heavy traflic of timber mer- 
chants, brewers, coal merchants, and 
others, who did not pay one sixpence 
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towards their maintenance. Surely that 
was an anomaly that must be remedied, 
and all property should be taxed and 
made to tte its fair share. Then, again, 
the education rates pressed very heavily 
upon the land, especially in those un- 
lucky parishes where there were school 
boards. The farmers found their la- 
bourers did not care about the education 
so expensively bestowed upon their chil- 
dren, because they wanted them to be 
earning their bread early; and they, 
therefore, grudged having to pay high 
rates, especially when it prevented their 
obtaining boys to work, except at men’s 
wages. Surely, these schools were for 
national objects, and ought to be chiefly 
paid for out of the national purse, and 
not out of the local rates. He was not 
finding fault with the present Govern- 
ment, for the head of it had been the 
only Prime Minister in his recollection 
who had ever evinced a real desire to 
help the tenant farmer. Among other 
measures having this object in view, he 
might mention the considerable saving 
occasioned to the ratepayers by the re- 
payment of a portion of the pauper luna- 
tic charges, also the Prisons Act and 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 
which was a most valuable measure, not 
only to farmers, but to the whole com- 
munity. Again, the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act was a step in the right direc- 
tion, and the official recognition of their 
Chambers of Agriculture by the Govern- 
ment would give the agricultural classes 
a better status for promoting or opposing 
measures as they believed them to be 
good or bad. Those measures, and, 
above all, the Royal Commission, proved 
that the Government were fully alive to 
the exigencies of that important interest ; 
but he urged that more relief in the 
same direction was much needed, and he 
did not doubt that if they remained in 
Office they would do their best, even 
before the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion was presented, to carry out the 
measures to which he had called their 
attention. The Government would thus 
make the British farmer a far happier 
man, because he would then feel that 
strict justice had been done him, and 
that he was no more taxed than his 
neighbours. He would, at all events, 
feel that proper sympathy for his trou- 
bles had been shown him; and if this 
unjust American competition went on, he 
would, perhaps, bear with more equani- 
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mity the sight of cargoes of American 
beef conveyed by our Railway Companies 
for little more than half what he to 
pay for his home-grown bullocks; and 
even of hisneighbour, the brewer, buying 
Californian barley, which, whether it 
was the case or not, he must look upon 
as so much out of the pocket of the 
British farmer. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: My 
noble Friend the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Rutland), when he last brought this 
subject before your Lordships’ considera- 
tion, had to dilate upon the commercial 
depression which then prevailed. On 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
I expressed our opinion that that com- 
mercial depression would not last long, 
and told your Lordships that we saw 
signs which, though they might be de- 
ceptive, still, in our opinion, indicated 
a remedial rally in our commercial 
relations. Iam glad to hear from my 
noble Friend the noble Duke a recogni- 
tion of the fact that there is a consider- 
able improvement in our commerce. It 
is true that my noble Friend based 
his consolation upon the increased com- 
mercial relations between this country 
and the United States; and though it is 
impossible for anyone to deny that 
there has been a great improvement 
in our trade with America, and al- 
though it is impossible to deny that 
our commercial relations with the 
United States amount at present to 
several millions more than they did 12 
months ago, still the noble Duke wished 
to impress upon your Lordships that 
it was a sudden demand for one par- 
ticular article which alone occasioned 
this improvement. Now, there I differ 
from my noble Friend. The demand of 
the United States for iron has, no doubt, 
been very great, and it has been for 
objects which, according to the noble 
Duke, may in time be exhausted; but I 
venture to say it is an error to suppose 
that the commercial improvement comes 
only from the advance which has been 
effected in ourtrade with the United States. 
Thecommercial improvement is a general 
improvement, and I think it is one which 
applies to almost every country, and now 
to almost every article. Itis also an error 
to suppose that our commerce as regards 
iron is confined to the United States, 
for there are other States with whom we 
are now carrying on an active commerce 
in iron. Well, then, the noble Duke 
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having acknowledged the improvement 
in our trade, and having his illus- 
tration of our present position in that 
respect mainly upon one very important 
article of commerce—namely, iron—the 
noble Duke went on to warn us that we 
could not depend upon a continuance of 
our commerce in that respect, and to 
endeavour to enforce those views which 
he always so consistently upheld, and 
which he has expressed with so much 
ability to-night. Upon that subject, 
the noble Duke, pa! moat to show the 
fallacy of what he regarded as the 
principle on which our commercial 
system is now established, took the case 
of France, and endeavoured to show that 
our Commercial Treaty with France had 
been one of immense benefit to France, 
butvery slightly beneficial to this country. 
But that, I venture to say, is an error of 
my noble Friend. I have no doubt that 
the Commercial Treaty with France has 
been a vast advantage to this country. If 
it has not been of equal advantage, as I 
hope it has, to both countries, I main- 
tain that it has been of vast advantage 
to this country. But I must stop fora 
moment to remark that if my noble 
Friend wishes to advocate a commercial 
system, based upon protection of native 
industry, he ought, to a certain degree, 
to be a supporter of the Commercial 
Treaty with France, because it is a 
Treaty entirely of Reciprocity; and there 
is no doubt that if that principle had not 
been adopted in the negotiations which 
led to the Treaty the commercial rela- 
tions between France and this country 


‘would have remained probably much in 


the same state and of the same amount 
as they were before that Treaty was 
entered into. The question of Recipro- 
city and the question of Protection are 
utterly different questions. I have pre- 
viously made remarks on the question of 
Reciprocity, and it is quite unnecessary 
that I should now say anything on the 
principle of the protection of native 
industry. If the nation chose to adopt 
a protective policy, nothing could 
resist that policy being carried into 
effect. But, with regard to Reciprocity, 
I have always impressed upon those who 
brought it forward as a remedial measure 
that it was now practically impossible ; 
that we had diminished our tariff to such 
an extent that it was only by chance that 
the British Government were able to carry 
the French Treaty into effect; and, in 
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fact, if the French Treaty were continued, 
as I believe is the wish of many who 
are good judges of what is advantage- 
ous to this country, there would be no 
materials by which we could adopt this 
principle of Reciprocity, on which my 
noble Friend so much dilated, and 
which, it appears, from some cheers, 
would be very popular in this House. 
Popular or not, it is impossible. Now, 
the noble Duke, after having admitted 
that commercial depression had dis- 
appeared, brought before your Lordships 
the real subject under consideration— 
the depressed state of agriculture; for 
the commercial depression has so far 
subsided that I do not think, had there 


been no m,n depression, we 
should have been called upon to consider 
this Motion. No one can deny that 


there is great distress and depres- 
sion in our agricultural condition. 
I think that is universally admitted; but 
the question is, How far is it in our 

wer to relieve thisdistress ? Well, that 
is a question from which we do not and 
ought not to shrink. My noble Friend 
who spoke just before me (the Marquess 
of Hertford) said the remedy was that 
there should be a further diminution of 
local taxation. Well, if it can be shown 
to Parliament that there is still local 
taxation which is unjustly imposed upon 
real property, and not equally on all 
kinds of property, nobody who has con- 
fidence in the wisdom of Parliament and 
in its sense of duty can doubt that, if a 
fair case be made out, Parliament will 
give relief in that respect. Parliament 
has already shown that it sympathizes 
with that class of property in this coun- 
try which was subject to taxation from 
which all other classes of property were 
exempt. And if it can be fairly demon- 
strated that there are still taxes levied, 
not on agricultural land only, be it re- 
membered, but on real property which 
may exist in towns, I have no doubt that, 
General Election or not, the sense of 
duty which influences Parliament will 
induce it to do what is right in that 
matter. But I must say that I do 
not think any further remission of 
local taxation, though it may be just, 
could be offered as a remedy at all ade- 
guate to the distress from which the 
agricultural world is nowsuffering. Now, 
it appears to me that there are many 
things which may be done, which re- 
quire consideration, no doubt, but the 
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principles of which appear to me to be 
accepted by the general opinion of the 
country as the result of discussion, de- 
bate, and public writing, which may 
very much facilitate the improvement of 
the soil, and, by facilitating the improve- 
ment of the soil, may benefit the occu- 
piers of the soil. Whether we consider 
the question of removing the restrictions 
on its cultivation, or that most important 
point as to which I introduced in the 
other House of Parliament a measure— 
namely, the securing fora tenant a com- 
regs protection for the capital which he 

as invested on the farm which he oceu- 
pies, whether it takes that form or any 
other, I think myself that before we can 
beneficially act to relieve and improve 
the agriculture of this country, the agri- 


“culture of this country must be in anormal 


condition, and that it would be most un- 
wise in a moment of distress to hurry 
through some measure when we are not 
dealing with the land of England in its 
usual state. I think it must be at once ac- 
knowledged by all that it is not so much 
competition, it is not so much unjust 
local taxation, but what is infinitely 
more injurious and more powerful— 
natiely, an almost unprecedented series 
of disastrous seasons, which has brought 
about the present unfortunate state of 
agriculture in England. That condition 
of the cultivators of the soil, however, is 
not a permanent one, and, as far asI can 
see, matters are tending towards im- 
provement. I will not pretend to say I 
can foresee what may occur; but all the 
evidences of nature that can guide us 
rather make us hone that we are about 
to enjoy a season of prosperity and abun- 
dance; and should this promise be ful- 
filled, the agricultural mind will be re- 
lieved from a great deal of the despon- 
dency and distress which, at this moment, 
paralyze to a great degree the energies 
of the farmer. Then will be the right 
time for us to consider whether we can- 
not alter many things in the relations of 
the farmer with the landowner, and deal 
with other matters which do not now 
beneficially act upon his condition. 
Among the measures which might then 
be introduced are those which will place 
the local taxation of the country upon a 
just basis, should it be found unequal, 
and secure to the tenant complete pro- 
tection for the capital which he has in- 
vested, and which the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act endeavoured, at least, to procure 
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for him—an Act of which almost every 
day I hear something that shows me that 
very scant justice was done to it by those 
who opposed it. And again, if we find 
that a change in the normal condition of 
English agriculture has been brought 
about by a series of bad seasons, we may 
venture, at the same time, to come to 
some accurate estimate of what the de- 
gree of competition is which it has to 
encounter with the produce of foreign 
countries. I must say that, although I 
have myself read all those estimates and 
accounts of production of the American 
Continent which have, of late, been so 
much circulated, I cannot myself say 
that I feel much anxiety upon the sub- 
ject, or that I have arrived at those 
conclusions which some of my friends 
have. We want more data; we want 
more opportunities of examination, and 
more experience, before we can come to 
any decided opinion as to the effect of 
the importation of foreign-grown corn 
upon our home produce. When the 
English farmer has been blessed with 
a harvest worthy of his industry, and 
when we have gained greater expe- 
rierce of the effect of the produce of 
other countries upon our own, thea will 
be the time for us to consider a va- 
riety of measures which, unCoubtedly, 
may not appear very importapt in 
themselves, out which will in the ag- 
gregate place him in a more advau- 
tageous and improved position than 
he now occupies. By adcpting that 
course we shall be able to look back 
with satisfaction, when these times of 
depression are passed, to the fact that we 
were guided by the dictates of prudence 
and did not rush into hasty legislation. 
I know that it may be said that it is 
very easy to preach — to those 
who are suffering. Nobody can esteem 
more than I do the character and en- 
durance of the British farmer. I think 
that the patience and the high spirit 
with which he has borne up against a 
series of disastrous seasons, the few 
complaints he has made notwithstand- 
ing the great suffering he has experi- 
enced, exhibit his conduct in a light in 
which it is impossible to view it without 
a feeling of admiration. Whatever may 
happen, the cultivator of the soil still 
forms the largest class of our industrial 
world; he is the greatest employer of 
labour; and your Lordships especially 
and the country are house techies by 
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those ties which the traditions and the 
pleasantness of his occupation and his 
good conduct and loyalty have rendered 
so strong. Aristotle says that the agri- 
cultural class is the least given to sedi- 
tion. That we have found in England ; 
and we have, at the same time, found 
among that. class some of the best 
exemplars not only of moral life, but of 
that devotion to the Sovereign and that 
strict performance of public duty which 
have given such a high character to this 
country. Therefore, my Lords, when we 
meet again, I hope we shall do so with a 
less gloomy feeling with regard to the for- 
tunes of our agricultural friends. I could 
notrecommend at this momentany change 
in our law affecting the agricultural in- 
terests that might be brought about by 
hasty legislation. Her Majesty has ap- 
pointed a Royal Commission, which is 
now engaged in examining into the 
subject, and from the labours of that 
body I augur considerable results. I 
think that from them we shall obtain 
much information as to the productive 
powers of the American Continent which 
may guide us in our decision with ad- 
vantage, and that they will also lay 
before us the ovinions of some of the 
most experience* and practical men in 
England as to the conditions under which 
the cultivation of the soil can be most 
beneficially carried on. My Lords, I 
shell be deeply disappointed if one 
result of the labours of that Commission 
is not to afford the farmsr the most 
complete and absolute secvrity for the 
capital which he has invested in the cul- 
tivation of the land which he occupies. 


HONG KONG—THE CONTAGIOUS DIS- 
EASES ORDINANCE, 1867. 


ADDKESS FOR PAPERS. 


Lory STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
rose to call the attention of the House 
to the Copy of Report of the Com- 
missioners appointed by the Governor of 
Hong Kong ito inquire into the working 
of the Contagious Diseases Ordinance 
of 1867, which had been presented to 
the other House of Parliament; and to 
move for the despatch of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies in reply thereto. 
He had been speaking for some time, 
when —— 

Tae Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, at the present moment 
this was asking the House to discuss a 
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Report which was not before it. He 
would suggest that the proper course 
would be to move that a Copy of the 
Report be laid on the Table, and then 
call the attention of the House to it. 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY joined 
in the appeal to the noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley of Alderley) not to bring for- 
ward the question at the present mo- 
ment. It was an important subject, and 
he thought the course suggested by the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon) was the right one to take 
under the circumstances. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he was willing to adopt the sug- 
gestion of the noble Duke, and would 
accordingly move for a message to the 
other House for the Papers to which he 
had referred. 

Eart CADOGAN said, there was no 
objection to the production of the 
Papers; but he would ask the noble 
Lord to defer the Motion to allow him 
an opportunity of looking through them. 


Motion postponed. 


AFFAIRS OF AFGHANISTAN. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN rose to 
call the attention of the House to the 
affairs of Afghanistan. He said, before 
this expiring Parliament absolutely died, 
he was anxious to make a few remarks 
on the subject of the state of things in 
Afghanistan. He had listened with 
great attention to the conversation which 
took place some little time ago on Afghan 
affairs. That debate must have been of 
absorbing interest to those who had 
taken an active part in the proceedings 
discussed; but to all ordinary unem- 
ployed Englishmen it was instructive 
only from an historical or antiquarian 
point of view. Never having been an 
Ambassador, or General in command in 
the field, or a Viceroy or Secretary of 
State for India, or a Prime Minister, or 
any of those kind of things, it did not 
interest him so very much to know who 
began it, or what the different actors in 
the drama did some yearsago. Hewould 
rather have learnt who was going to 
finish it, and what was going on now, 
and what was to be done next. But 
these matters were passed over compara- 
tively in silence. He confessed that he 
saw much to approve of in the general 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government, 
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and he recognized t force in their 
plea that circumstances had completely 
changed since the late Government were 
in Office. He believed it was necessary 
for the Government to take action in re- 
gard to Afghanistan to assert the proper 
position of England in regard to that 
country, to check Russian ascendancy, 
to re-assure the people of India that we 
intended to be masters, and to secure a 
better Frontier for our Indian Empire. 
The faulty nature of the opposite policy 
pursued by the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Argyll) who spoke first in that de- 
bate was indicated by his own state- 
ment. He said he was frequently 
taunted with not having shared in Shere 
Ali’s fear at the Russian advance. But 
the noble Duke declared solemnly, in 
the face of their Lordships’ House, that 
he never had been afraid and was not 
afraid then. But the noble Duke did 
not condescend to explain why he was 
not afraid, or to advance arguments to 
show that there was no cause for 
alarm. He merely asserted that he 
was not frightened. That did not 
prove there was no danger—it only 
showed that the noble Duke was in- 
capable of fear. That was the diffi- 
culty. Thenoble Duke was too courage- 
ous. Being incapable of fear, he was 
also unable to appreciate danger. Cir- 
cumstances had abundantly proved that 
Shere Ali was right, and that the noble 
Duke was wrong. The noble Duke spoke 
of the Government as listening, appalled 
and trembling, with ears to the ground, 
to the approach of the thirsty and tired 
Russian battalions, and said that such a 
posture was undignified. He would not 
stop to inquire how far Her Majesty’s 
Government was affected by the ignoble 
sentiment of fear; but he believed that 
the ordinary Englishman, determined 
that this Empire should be maintained 
intact, or that the ordinary Englishman, 
actuated by more sordid motives and 
having large sums of money invested in 
India, would prefer that the Government 
should hear the approach of these Rus- 
sian battalions, even if they were 
frightened, rather than that the Govern- 
ment should not be afraid because they 
were deaf. No one could deny orignore 
the rapidity with which Russia had of 
late years approached our Frontier—a 
rapidity which was marvellous consider- 
ing the nature of the country she had 
had to traverse. He did not pretend to 
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say that her object was to attack India. 
He only meant to say that a very power- 
ful and aggressive nation—a nation that 
could bring an Army of about 1,000,000 
of men into the field—had advanced 
comparatively close to the Frontiers of 
British India. Russia would go to 
Merv. She had said that if necessary 
she would go there; and the noble Duke 
said that he saw no reason why she 
should not go there, if it was desirable 
that she should extend her civ'liz- 
ing induence as fix as th + The 
present was a rather unfortunate mo- 
ment for speaking of the civilizing 
influences of Russia. The morals and 
manners of the Turkomans must be bad 
indeed if they could be much improved 
by copying from Russia. However, he 
quite agreed that there was no reason 
why Russia should not go to Merv if 
she desired it; but at Merv she would 
be within 220 miles of Herat. Then 
came the serious question whether she 
should be permitted to go to Herat. 
Herat might not be the key of India; 
but it certainly was a very important 
place. If Russia were meditating an 
invasion of India, it would be the natural 
end and object of her advances across 
the deserts. In that valley she could 
gradually accumulate the forces neces- 
sary for an invasion, and could there 
develop all requisite materials for war. 
She could organize an invasion with 
little drain upon her own resources by 
drilling and utilizing the native ma- 
terial in men and the various products 
of the earth. For an invasion it was 
essential to have a base, and Herat and 
the adjacent country afforded the only 
base convenient for the purpose of in- 
vading India. For an invasion of India 
Herat was invaluable. It could be of 
no use to Russia for any other purpose. 
The noble Earl, who was formerly Vice- 
roy of India (the Earl of Northbrook), 
said that Russia ought never to be al- 
lowed to go to Herat. That was very 
strong language, stronger than he (the 
Earl of Dunraven) should like to use. 
However, he could understand the policy 
which contended that Russia should 
never be allowed to occupy Herat; but 
he could not understand the policy which 
said that, and argued at the same time 
that England should have remained on 
her old Frontier, should not prevent the 
Russian occupation of Herat by occupy- 
ing it herself, and should not even place 
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herself in a position to nullify as much 
as possible the effects of a Russian occu- 
pation of Herat. With Russia at Merv, 
whither she would certainly go, and 
with England at her old Frontier line, 
we should be perfectly powerless to pre- 
vent a further Russian advance. But 
with Candahar, and railway communi- 
cation from Candahar to the sea—and 
it should not be forgotten that England’s 
base of operations in India was the sea 
—they would be in a very different posi- 
tion. They would ve in a good position 
to act in the event of any Russian 
advance on Herat. He believed that, 
with the Passes in their hands and 
with such a magnificent flanking posi- 
tion as Candahar, British India would 
be perfectly defensible and secure. In 
the Paper containing the Treaty of Gan- 
damak, which was presented to Parlia- 
ment, mention was made of a Schedule 
annexed, dealing with the delimitation 
of certain districts, and he supposed that 
in the Schedule the scientific Frontier was 
marked out. The Schedule was omitted, 
and he did not believe that it had ever 
been presented to Parliament. If not, he 
thought that Her Majesty’s Government 
should give the House some information 
as to what the Frontier was or was to be. 
It was a question whether it were a 
better strategical position to hold the 
heads of the Passes, the entrances to 
them, as they now did, or whether they 
would not have done better in making 
the mouths, the exits of the Passes on 
the Indian side, easily defensible. That 
was a matter he should like to have 
heard discussed in that House. In civil 
life, if he expected the approach of a 
burglar through a long and narrow pas- 
sage, he should prefer waiting for him 
just outside, so that he might conve- 
niently knock him on the head the mo- 
ment he emerged. But in this question 
of a Scientific Frontier there was much 
to be considered, and he could under- 
stand that it might be advisable to hold 
the crests of the mountains. Besides, 
there was the question of health to be 
considered, if European garrisons had 
to be kept at the mouths of the Passes. 
The Government asserted that they had 
got the scientific Frontier they wanted, 
and they had as yet heard no strong ar- 
guments urged against it. It was true 
that the noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) 
spoke about its being useless to occupy 
the crests of the mountains they now 
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held, because there were other crests be- 
yond them which they would. have in 
turn to occupy. But the noble Lord 
(Lord Napier of Magdala} pointed out 
that a plain, about 120 miles in width, 
extended at the base of the mountains 
they now held. Big guns not having 
been yet developed to an extent that 
they could throw projectiles 120 miles, 
the enemy could not affect them in any 
way without deploying on the plain, and 
giving them the opportunity of attack- 
ing their forces when and how they 
pleased. Their position on the moun- 
tains was, with the addition of Canda- 
har, so strong, that they ought to be 
quite content with it, provided, of course, 
it was understood that Herat was out- 
side the sphere of Russia. If, however, 
Herat was such a very important place, 
and if it were absolutely certain that 
under no circumstances must Russia be 
allowed to take it—that her possession 
of it would be fatal to them—then he 
trusted that they would take it them- 
selves. He quite agreed with the noble 
Duke in saying that it would be foolish 
to bolster up Persia. Nothing could be 
more injudicious than to hand over 
Herat to Persia. The noble Lord so 
long connected with the Foreign Office 
(Lord Hammond) touched the most im- 
portant point of the debate when he 
called attention to the position which 
Russia would occupy, acting upon her 
Treaty rights, if Persia were possessed 
of Herat. Her Majesty’s Government 
had been asked by the noble Earl the 
Leader of the Opposition (Earl Gran- 
ville) if they had had any negotiation 
or convention with Russia as regarded 
Herat. They had never yet given a de- 
finite answer on that subject. He (the 
Earl of Dunraven) noticed in The 
Standard of that day a telegram from 
Candahar, saying that the Shah had 
sent an Envoy to Herat with a strong 
escort, and it was supposed that he had 
treasure with him. That rather looked 
as if some arrangement had been en- 
tered into with Persia as regarded Herat, 
and he trusted that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would be able to give some 
definite assurance that such had not 
been the case. There was only one 
thing that could be worse than giving a 
guarantee to Persia, and that would be 
for England and Russia to enter into a 
co-partnership in the matter. They had 
had enough of mutual interference in 
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the case of Egypt; and he feared that 
before the next Parliament met they 
might be pledged to co-partnership with 
Russia, or a guarantee of Persia. Her 
Majesty’s Government had been very 
reticent on the question of Herat, and 
they had returned somewhat evasive 
answers to the noble Earl the Leader of 
the Opposition on the subject. It was 
not unnatural that they should look with 
some uneasiness upon this silence. The 
most extraordinary and quite anomalous. 
position of affairs in Afghanistan was 
They were at war; they had an Army of 
50,000 or 60,000 ‘men in the field; they 
found great difficulty in recruiting for it. 
The Commander-in-Chief was going to 
the front to take command, and they had 
not the slightest idea what they were 
fighting for, or what the war was about. 
The objects the Prime Minister men- 
tioned—the scientific Frontier, the as- 
sertion of their determination to put up 
with the influence of no Foreign Power 
in Afghanistan—had been accomplished. 
In securing their position and vindicat- 
ing their authority the Government acted 
wisely and well; but they committed one 
great, fatal error in forcing a European 
Envoy upon the AfghansatCabul. The 
results of that error the Prime Minister 
described as an incident or accident of 
war. It cost the life of a most talented 
and gallant officer, and many brave men. 
It cost to this country the services of a 
man who might have been of the greatest 
value to it, and it dragged this country 
into war, or into warlike complications 
out of which we saw no way of extri- 
cating ourselves. And the reason why 
that was done was, according to the 
noble Viscount the Secretary of State 
for India (Viscount Cranbrook), because 
a Native Envoy would not have been so 
useful. He (the Earl of Dunraven), 
however, believed a Native Envoy would 
have been found infinitely more useful 
than a European one. But itwas thought 
necessary, because a Russian Envoy had 
been to Cabul, that we should send an 
Englishman there. That appeared to 
him a childish assertion of power; and 
that was called an ‘‘accident.” He 
called it a grave diplomatic error—an 
error in judgment, that entailed most 
disastrous results—a mistake, and a fatal 
one, in policy; not anaccident. If they 
went to war to vindicate their authority 
and honour and to improve their Fron- 
tier, then every penny spent and every 
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drop of blood shed since the Treaty of 
Gandamak had been poured out and 
wasted on account of that “accident” 
or ‘incident’? of war. The differences 
between England and Russia had been 
narrowed to a very small issue—down 
to a question of boundaries and ultimate 
aims and objects in Central Asia—and it 
would be very strange if an understand- 
ing — permanent, because satisfactory 
to both parties—could not be arrived at. 
No understanding that consisted of a 
co-operation or co-partnership could be 
satisfactory. It was right and proper 
that Russia should be allowed to fulfil 
what she deemed her civilizing mission 
in Central Asia; but the possession of 
Herat could not be necessary to secure 
that object. The possession of Herat 
would be a direct menace to British rule 
in India, and should be dealt with ac- 
cording as circumstances would at the 
time indicate; and, in the meantime, 
we should take up a position which 
would secure us even against any evil 
arising from that eventuality. But if it 
be agreed, as the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Northbrook) appeared to think, that 
it was absolutely essential that Herat 
should never be in the possession of 
Russia, then let them settle that ques- 
tion in the only way in which it could be 
settled satisfactorily—namely, by taking 
it themselves. He did not believe, 
however, that was necessary ; he be- 
lieved, with the Passes and Candahar in 
their hands, India was safe enough. 
Her Majesty’s Government might be 
actuated by a very laudable desire to 
extend the blessings of their rule to 
people who sadly needed it; the settled 
dwellers in the cities and valleys would 
be only too glad to be protected by them 
from the savage highland clans that 
now ruled them; but he trusted the 
Government would consider chiefly what 
was best for the interests of England 
aud for our fellow-subjects in India. 
There were two distinct policies, and a 
good deal could be said to recommend 
each of them. They could remain where 
they were, on the lines settled by the 
Treaty of Gandamak with the addition 
of Candahar, or they could take Herat 
and annex the whole country. They 
knew not as yet in which direction the 
policy of the Government lay. There 
was an intermediate policy—a policy 
that would be fatal—a policy that would 
endeavour to exercise a feeble control 
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over Herat through another Power ; 
that would give Persia a vicarious au- 
thority in Afghanistan ; that would pos- 
sibly involve England in some interna- 
tional arrangement with Russia—some 
joint-stock business, in which of a surety 
their liability would not be limited. It 
was a policy which would be very fatal 
to the country, and yet the Parliament 
was about to be dissolved, leaving the 
country in absolute ignorance as to 
whether the policy of Her Majesty's 
Government tended in that direction or 
not. It would, therefore, be to the in- 
terest of the country if the Government 
would give some information on the 
subject before Parliament dissolved. 
Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, the noble Earl who had just sat 
down (the Earl of Dunraven) had un- 
derstated the case with regard to the 
unfortunate death of Major Cavagnari ; 
it was no accident of war; not only 
should the Government not have in- 
sisted on sending a Evropean officer as 
Envoy, but Major Cavagnari was the 
last man that should have been chosen 
for that service, for he was identified in 
the minds of the Afghans as the man 
who caused and began the first war; 
and what had happened was foreseen 
and anticipated. If a European were 
selected as Envoy he should have been 
a civilian, and either have had no escort, 
and trusted himself to the hospitality of 
the people, or have had a larger escort. 
We did not yet know who was respon- 
sible for this selection; whether it was 
the Home Government or the Indian 
Government. He would not say much 
about the first war, as their Lordships 
had already heard so much about it ; 
but it would have been unnecessary, if 
the Government had then done what 
they had seemed lately to be inclined to 
do, to make an alliance with Persia. Sir 
Henry Rawlinson had advocated an al- 
liance with Persia for the last 20 years, 
and his ideas were very good ; but they 
must be taken as a whole and fully 
carried out. Now they had had.an alli- 
ance with Persia; but in 1825 they had 
abandoned Persia, although several 
British officers were at that time in 
command of Persian troops; and in 
1827 the Treaty of Turkman Tchai had 
excluded Persian ships from the Caspian. 
In Nadir Shah’s time an Englishman 
had commanded a Persian ship on the 
Caspian, and from the Caspian Sea tho 
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Russians could be taken not only on the 
flank, but in the rear. The telegraphic 
news from Afghanistan was conflicting. 
One telegram spoke of negotiation with 
the Afghans in Ghuznee, and another 
said orders had come from India to at- 
tack it. He hoped that this would be 
avoided by negotiation and pacification, 
and that they would not uselessly throw 
away the lives of their own men in at- 
tacking it, nor uselessly increase the 
blood-feud between them by killing 
more of the Afghans. He also wished 
to say that if Abderrahman Khan should 
succeed in establishing himself over a 
considerable part of Afghanistan, it 
would be very short-sighted on their part 
to oppose him, merely because, when in 
exile, he had been a pensioner of 
Russia. By his age and position he 
was one of the family of the Barakzais, 
who had most claim to rule in Afghan- 
istan; and the most gracious Speech of 
the Queen at the opening of the Session 
had repeated the desire for a friendly 
and independent Afghanistan. 

Lorp BLANTYRE said, that the in- 
vasion of India by a merely Russian 
Force would be of little consequence ; 
but if Russia gained strength in the ad- 
vance she was assuredly making upon 
India, and was allowed by us to add 
the very formidable Turkoman cavalry 
and the hardy Afghan races to her own 
Forces, then their joint invasion of 
India would probably be a success. A 
locust was a small and weak thing in 
itself; yet the locusts in India had been 
known, by attaching themselves in great 
numbers to the rails and train, to over- 
come the power of the engine to move 
the train. An invasion of India from 
Central Asia, organized on a large scale, 
would be overwhelming from its num- 
bers—resistance would be vain. Some 
military men had proposed to stop in- 
vasion by forts and armies; if it took 
place, probably no resistance of the kind 
would avail. The safer way was to 
prevent such an invasion taking place ; 
to detach the whole of Afghanistan, not 
only from Russia, but from barbarism ; 
for so long as any considerable portion 
of that country remained barbarian it 
would yield to the invitations of Russia 
to join her in looting India. Roads, 
trade, good government, would civilize 
Afghanistan, as they had done other 
countries, and unite her people in a 
common interest with India. We en- 
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tered on the policy of drawing the coun- 
tries yet remaining between us and 
Russia to our side when we left the 
Indus Valley; that was not an ancient 
Frontier, for the Afghan races had 
dominated a large part of India, and 
it had only been occupied by us for 
about 30 years—a weak Frontier, and 
hemmed in by barbarians. The ques- 
tion was, whether our present plans were 
sufficiently comprehensive? A Frontier 
drawn through the middle of the country 
was likely to involve us in chronic war- 
fare. There is no course that would effect 
our object of strengthening India by a 
civilized and dependent Afghanistan, 
short of ruling the whole country. Why 
did we delay to take Herat? We hada 
large force at Candahar—the campaign- 
ing season was about to begin—Herat 
might be expected to offer less resistance 
now than at any future time. It was 
necessary to take it to subdue opposition 
to our arms and authority in Afghan- 
istan. Herat had always occupied a lead- 
ing position in giving a Ruler to that 
country. Wemight use it to that end, 
or we might, by inactivity, allow it to be 
used against us. The possession of Herat 
would allow us to take another step to- 
wards the prevention of a successful in- 
vasion of India. Once there, we should 
be in a position, by diplomacy, or by acts, 
to secure the independence from Russia 
of the Tekke Turkomans. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, he was 
sure their Lordships would not expect 
him to notice all the remarks of the 
noble Lords who had spoken on the sub- 
ject, or to agree with them in all the 
conclusions at which they had arrived. 
Very different opinions had been ex- 
pressed by the noble Lords who had 
spoken ; and he thought those of their 
Lordships who had listened to the dis- 
cussion would come to the conclusion 
that, at all events, those who were not 
responsible for our treatment of Af- 
ghanistan had very different methods 
of dealing with it. The noble Lord 
who spoke last (Lord Blantyre) had 
told them to annex the whole of Af- 
ghanistan. The noble Earl who intro- 
duced the subject (the Earl of Dun- 
raven) deprecated anything of the kind, 
advised them not to go beyond the 
scientific Frontier of Gandamak, and 
that we should take particular care not 
to allow Persia to take Herat, or to 
have any voice in the affairs of Afghan- 
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istan. The noble Lord (Lord Stanley of 
Alderley) said that we should enter into 
an alliance with Persia and hand her 
over Herat, and at the same time— 
which struck him (Viscount Cranbrook) 
as inconsistent—they should attempt to 
set up a strong, united Afghanistan. It 
was very well for noble Lords to evolve 
out of their own consciousness their 
various modes of dealing with this ques- 
tion, and they might be worthy of great 
consideration in the abstract; but when 
the Government had to deal with the 
actual facts of the country, and look 
at the position in which they were 
placed, they had to deal with causes 
and effects of which noble Lords were 
not aware. He was quite ignorant 
of what was intended by the noble 
Earl, who merely gave Notice that he 
would call attention to the affairs of 
Afghanistan ; he did not know whether 
he was going to support the Govern- 
ment in the course they had taken, or 
how he was going to deal with the 
question. He was very glad, however, 
to hear the noble Earl state that he did 
not mean to refer to the old history of 
the country. It was much better to 
direct their attention now to what had 
to be done rather than to what had been 
done. The noble Earl complained of the 
reticence of the Government. Now, the 
Government, in the Queen’s Speech, 
announced particularly that they had no 
desire to annex Afghanistan, and that 
they would go in the main on the lines 
of the Treaty of Gandamak. That was 
the policy to which they still adhered ; 
but he objected altogether, at the very 
moment when the spring had arrived, 
and the war might be going to com- 
mence, to lay down any particular rule 
as to any particular line of Frontier 
until they saw what the dispositions of 
the Natives were, and how they were to 
assert their supremacy in that country. 
The noble Earl ed whether the 
Treaty of Gandamak did not lay down 
definitely any plan. No, it did not. 
Only a short interval elapsed before the 
unfortunate Cavagnari and his com- 
were a whose loss he (Viscount Cran- 

rook) deeply deplored, were murdered, 
and the period was too short thoroughly 
to survey the position. The noble Earl 
had condemned the policy of sending an 
English Envoy to Gabu . Now, Cabul 
was not their selection; it was the se- 
lection of Yakoob Khan, and it was in 
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went there. It might be that the fall of 


Sir Louis Cavagnari might have been 
foretold ; but all he could say was that 
it was not foretold by himself, or by those 
who were conversant with the affairs 
of Afghanistan. Nor was it contem- 
plated by him when he was there; be- 
cause, although he knew there were 
great dangers to Yakoob Khan, he had 
no reason to suspect that there was the 
deep-rooted hostility against the Mission 
which was manifested by the attack on 
the Residency. When the time came 
for unravelling some of the secrets of 
the matter, it might be that steps were 
taken which involved treachery too deep 
for them to have suspected. How- 
ever, that was past. But he did not 
understand the noble Earl to condemn 
our sending troops to avenge the insult 
offered to England, or to blame them 
for having taken steps to vindicate the 
authority so set at naught. It was, no 
doubt, their duty to go to Cabul then, 
although their desire had been in the 
former campaign not to do anything 
which might interfere with the security 
of the Ameer or tend to the disintegra- 
tion of his Kingdon. With respect to 
English Envoys as against Native En- 
voys, he would just say this—In one of 
his letters he had lately read, Lord 
Minto expressed himself strongly as to 
the deficiencies of Native Envoys. They 
were trustworthy to a certain extent ; 
but it was impossible for them to speak 
with an authority that could be relied 
on—with the authority of an Envoy be- 
longing to the ruling nation. They 
spoke as they were told by those in 
whose Courts they were; and it was 
notorious that their reports were ac- 
tually, in some cases, revised and cor- 
rected by the authorities of the Court 
to which they were attached. That 
did not seem to be a position of 
things to enable them to get correct 
information; and assuming that Yakoob 
Khan could have protected the Envoy 
who was sent there at his own re- 
quest, they would have found them- 
selves on much better terms than they 
had been before. Unfortunately, that 
did not take place, and they had to ad- 
vance upon Cabul. They were now in 
a position in which they had Forces in 
the Kurrum Valley, at Candahar, and 
at Cabul. The noble Lord objected to 
them marching on Ghuznee; but unless 
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@ pacification was to come he saw no 
other course open to them. At no dis- 
tant date he hoped that General Stewart 
would make his march back to India by 
Ghuznee. Whether it would be neces- 
sary for him to attack it, which he very 
much doubted, or whether it would not 
be a peaceable march to its possession, 
he could not at that moment say. But 
here, again, he might say rumours of 
very different characters prevailed as 
to the disposition of the Chiefs at 
Ghuznee; and it would be very foolish 
of him, when they were just at the 
beginning of spring, to adopt’ any con- 
clusion as to what would be the con- 
duct of the Tribes at that particular 
period. It must be remembered that 
sowing time was a most important time 
for these people; and they knew if they 
did not sow their fields they would have 
no harvest to reap. The time was also 
most important for us, when the Passes 
were open. It would give them a great 
advantage in any movement they might 
make if it were made at this time. With 
respect to Herat, the noble Earl was 
very anxious that they should not annex 
it. He (Viscount Oranbrook) was dis- 
posed to agree with the noble Earl to a 
certain extent that Herat was not of the 
infinite importance many attributed to 
it; and particularly when we were in 
possession of Candahar, and the other 
positions we held, Herat became of 
much less importance than it was on 
any previous occasion. But, as the 
noble Eari talked of the civilization of 
Central Asia, he (Viscount Cranbrook) 
would say that during last year more 
steps had been taken with that view than 
had ever been taken before, and that 
chiefly by pressing on those railways 
which had already reached Afghanistan. 
Sir Richard Temple described the progress 
of these works, in which he had taken 
an active part, in a most interesting 
manner, speaking of dynamite blasting 
the rocks in Afghanistan and making a 
way for the railways, which it was to be 
hceped would in 1882 be carried into 
Candahar. If that were the case the 
railways would go further and the trade 
of Central Asia would come by way of 
Candahar, and they might look forward 
to this great question being solved by 
their further progress towards Herat. 
In that way a solution would be arrived 
at far better than any that had been 
suggested to-night. The noble Earl ex- 
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pressed a hope that they would have no 
understanding with Russia on this sub- 
ject, and he asked whether there was any 
arrangement with respect to Herat. In 
reply to the noble Earl, he had to say 
that they had no understanding with 
Russia on the subject, and that no 
arrangement had been come to with 
Persia with respect to Herat. It might 
be true that Persia had emissaries in 
Herat, and he had no doubt Persia 
would be extremely glad to be in posses- 
sion of Herat. There were possible con- 
ditions which might make its acquisi- 
tion by Persia not so dangerous; but 
he must ask the noble Earl to leave this 
question unsolved for the present. He 
looked forward with great hope to the 
acification of Afghanistan, and of its 
Sing governed by Rulers of its own 
choice, without any interference on our 
part in its internal affairs, only taking 
care to secure the Frontier we had 
achieved, 
In answer to the Earl of NortHsroox, 
Viscount CRANBROOK said, no 
arrangement had been made by Con- 
vention or contract with Persia, to waive 
the Treaty of Paris with reference to 
Herat. 
House adjourned at half past Eight 


o'clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o'clock. 
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PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT 
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The PARLIAMENT was this day 
prorogued by Commission. 
Tae LORD COHANCELLOR ac- 


quainted the House that Her Majesty 
had been pleased to grant two several 
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Commissions, one for declaring Her 
Royal Assent to several Aets agreed 
upon by both Houses of Parliament, 
and the other for proroguing the Parlia- 
ment :—And the Lorps ComMIssIonERS 
—namely, The Lorn Onancettor ; The 
Eart or Harpwicke; The Earu oF 
Braprorp; The Ssoretary or State 
ror Inp1a (The Viscount Oranbrook) ; 
and The Lorp SxeLMERspALE—being in 
their Robes, and seated on a Form 
between the Throne and the Woolsack ; 
and the Commons being come, with their 
Speaker, and the Commission to that 
purpose being read, the Royan AssEnT 
was given to several Bills. 


Then Tote LORD CHANCELLOR, 
pursuant to Her Majesty’s Command, 
delivered Hern Mayesty’s SpeEcH, as 
follows :— 

“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“As the time assigned by law for 
the termination of the present Parlia- 
ment is near at hand, I am induced, 
by considerations of public policy and 
convenience, to select this period of 
the session for releasing you from 
your legislative duties, with a view to 
an immediate dissolution, and the issue 
of writs for a general election. 


“T cannot part from you without 
expressing my deep sense of the zeal 
and ability which, during more than 
six years, you have consistently dis- 
played in exercising your important 
functions, nor without tendering to 
you my warm acknowledgments for 
the useful measures which you have 
submitted for my acceptance, and 
especially for the manner in which you 
have upheld a policy the object of 
which was at once to defend my Em- 
pire and secure the general Peace. 


“My relations with Foreign Powers 
are friendly, and favourable to the 
maintenance of tranquillity in Europe. 


“T entertain the confident hope that 
the measures adopted in Afghanistan 
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will lead to a speedy settlement of that 
country. ° 

“T have had much satisfaction in 
assenting to the Acts you have passed 
for the relief of the distress unhappily 
prevalent in parts of Ireland, and 
trusting that these measures will be 
accepted by my Irish subjects as a 
proof of the ready sympathy of the 
Imperial Parliament, I look forward 
with confidence to the restored pro- 
sperity of their country. 

“T rejoice to observe the indications 
of a general improvement in trade, 
and that the commercial depression 
which I have had to lament appears 
to be passing away. 

“T have witnessed with the greatest 
sympathy the heavy losses sustained 
by the various classes connected with 
the cultivation of the soil, and have 
viewed with admiration the patience 
and high spirit with which they have 
contended against an almost unpre- 
cedented series of disastrous seasons. 

“T trust that, with the blessing of 
Providence, a more favourable harvest 
may be looked for, and that, from the 
Commission which I issued tc inquire 
into the causes of agricultural depres- 
sion, suggestions may come which will 
lead to the more profitable use of 
agricultural land, and to a higher de- 
velopment of this branch of national 
industry. ; 

“The electors ot’ the United King- 
dom will be called upon forthwith to 
choose their Representatives in Parlia- 
ment, and I fervently pray that the 
blessing of Almighty God may guide 
them to promote the object of my 
constant solicitude—the happiness of 
my people.” 

Then a Commission for proroguing 
the Parliament was read. 
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After which, 
Tar LORD CHANCELLOR said— 
My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, under the Great Seal, to us and 
other Lords directed, and now read, we 
do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in 
obedience to Her Commands, prorogue 
this Parliament to Tuesday the thir- 
teenth day of April next, to be then 
here holden; and this Parliament is 
accordingly prorogued to Tuesday the 
thirteenth day of April next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 24th March, 1880. 


The House met at half after One of 
the clock. 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


Message to attend The Lorps Com- 
MISSIONERS :— 
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The House went ;—and a Royal Com- 
mission to that purpose having been 
read, the Royal Assent was given to 
several Bills. 


And afterwards Her Majesty’s Most 
Gracious Speech was delivered to both 
Houses of Parliament by the Lord High 
Chancellor (in pursuance of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Command). 


Then a Oommission for proroguing 
the Parliament was read. 


After which, 
Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said— 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, under the Great Seal, to us and 
other Lords directed, and now read, we 
do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in 
obedience to Her Commands, prorogue 
this Parliament to Tuesday the thir- 
teenth day of April next, to be then 
here holden; and this Parliament is 
accordingly prorogued to Tuesday the 
thirteenth day of April next. 





AND 


ON THE SAME DAY THE PARLIAMENT WAS DISSOLVED 


BY PROCLAMATION. 
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